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AjiT.  L  Jiarratht  of  a  Journey  in  Egypt  and  the  Country 
Seyond  the  Cataracts,  ^j  Thomas  Legb,  Esq.  M.  P.  pp.  143. 
Londoiu     1816. 

TT  is  rather  a  phenomeoon,  in  these  days  of  bookish  lutury,  to 
*^  encounter  a  vohime,  and  more  particularly  a  volaroe  of  Travels^ 
destitute  of  the  usual  garniture  of  fine  prints  or  aquatinta  sketches, 
without  a  single  head  or  tail-piece,  vignette  or  even  portrait  of  the 
author,  but  sent  naked  into  the  world  with  no  other  tmbeUi5fan}ent 
or  illustration  than  a  fair  type,  excellent  paper,  and  a  style  as  plaid 
and  free  from  tawdrincss  as  the  sheets  on  which  it  is  written.  Nor 
is  this  total  disrerard  of  all  ornament  the  only  point  in  which  Mr. 
Legh  has  shown  his  utter  deficiency  in  the  notabte  art  of  boolc^ 
making :  it  will  scarcely  be  credited,  especially  by  some  of  our 
more  celebrated  tourists,  that  a  three  months  cruise  in  the  Egean 
sea,  a  visit  to  Mitylene,  Scio,  Debs,  Mycone,  and  Athens — a 
Toyft^  down  the  gulf  of  Lepanto  to  Zante,  from  Zante  to  Malta, 
from  Malta  to  Alexandria,  and  a  journey  from  Alexandria  to  Ibiim 
in  Nubia,  120  miles  beyond  the  first  Cataract  of  the  Nile,  should 
have  produced  only  143  pagesof  iooderate*sizedletter-press.  Such, 
however,  is  the  £aict«  Perhaps  we  have  found  a  suitable  compa* 
nioD  (or  thia  unpretending  volume  in  Norden's  modest  account  of 
his  travels,  through  Egypt  and  Nubia.  This  honest  Dane,  when  on 
his  sick  bed,  anxious  lor  his  reputation,  and  fearful  that  he  should 
tot  live  to  arrange  his  observations,  but  still  more  fearful  lest  the 
mistaken  zeal  of  others  should  add  to  his  notes  and  observations, 
thus  "writes  to  his  friend :  Ml  is  my  desire  that  all  wandering  pro- 
lixities be  curtailed,  in  order  to  avoid  the  sarcahtic  imputation  of 
the  French  against  the  learned  of  the  North,  that  tiiey  iiever  know 
when  to  have  done  with  a  subjeti ;  "  ils  ont  tant  la  rage  de  bavar- 
J«r.'**  But  Mr.  Norden  wasnobopiinl;  nor,  in  truth,  is  Mr. 
Legh.  A  few  good  plates^  indeed,  of  the  Nabian  temples,  and 
tome  account  of  the  natural  history  of  this  uoper  region  of  tke  Nile^ 
so  very  litde  known,  would  have  greatly  ennaBced  the  value  of  tht 
work ;  but — non  omnia  possumus  omoes-^nd  when  we  find  Eng« 
tidhmenofraidc,of  family  and  of  fortune,  foregoing  all  the  pleijisures 
within  their  reach,  for  a  voluntary  exile;  ^posing  thtmselvts,  with 
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their  eyes  open,  to  all  (lie  inconviratencies  and  hardships  ol painful 
and  perilous  joum^ys^  to  the  effects  of  bad  climates  and  pestilential 
diseases,  not  merely  out  of  idle  curiosity,  but  for  the  sake  of  seeing 
with  their  own  eyes,  hearing  with  their  own  ears,  and  of  obtaining 
that  information  and  receiving  those  impressions  which  books  alone 
can  never  give,  we  ought  to  be  proud  of  this  national  trait,  peculi- 
arly characteristic,  we  believe,  of  British  youth  $  and  so  far  from 
visiting  their  literacy,  orois^ons  with  critical  severity^  we  should 
consider  their  communications  as  entitled  to  every  indulgence* 
On  the  present  occasion  we  have  nothing  to  find  fault  wjitb  bint  the 
omissions.  We  could  have  wished  to  know  something  n^ore  of  the 
ancient  ^country  of  the  Ethiopians,  in  which  Mr.  Legh  has  gone 
beyond  any  former  traveller,  (that  is  to  say,  along  the  banks  of  the 
Itile,)  except  two,  whom  we  shall  have  occasion  to  mention  here-^ 
after,  and  whose  labours  are  not  yet  before  the  public. 

The  plaguy,  which,  in  1813,  raged  at  Constantinople  and 
throughout  Asia  Minor,  compelled  our  author,  and  his  fellow  tra* 
t^eller  the  Rev.  Mr.  Smelt,  to  abandon  their  original  plan  of 
travelling  by  Smyrna  to  the  capital  of  the  Eastern  empire,  and  to 
tsm  their  &cti  towards  Egypt.  For  though  the  communtcatioo 
between  Constantinople  and  Alexatxlria  had  been  umnterrupted, 
the  latter  remained  perfectly  free  from  the  contagion ;  «nd  so  i«ex* 
plicable  and  caprkiotis  is  the  way  in  which  this  most  dreadful  of 
all  diseases  spreads  from  country  to  country,  that  a  Greek,  who 
acted  as  British  consul  at  Scio,  observed  to  our  travellers  he  bad  no 
fear  of  its  infection  being  communicated  from  Smyrna,  where 
numbers  were  daily  dying,  and  from  whence  persons  were  daily  ar* 
rivine  at  the  island,  though  within  a  few  hours  sail ;  ^  but,'  he 
added,  ^should  the  plague  declare  itself  at  Alexandria,  distant 
some  hundred  miles,  we  shall  certainly  have  it  at  Scio.'  It  did 
reach  Alexandria  white  they  were  in  Upper  Egypt,  and  carried 
off  one  half  of  its  inhabitants,  who,  before  this  dreadful  visitation^ 
bad  dwindled  down  to  about  12,000  souls.  *  Kew  Alexandria,'* 
says  Morden,  ^  may  justly  be  looked  on  as  a  poor  orphan  whc^ ' 
has  no  other  inheritance  but  the  respectable  name  of  its  father.' 
Most  travellers  agree  in  the  melancholy  feelings  excited  by  the 
present  forlorn  and  neglected  state  of  this  once  magnincent 
city;  which  abounded  m  temples,  palaces,  baths  and  theatres ;. 
tnd  which  reckoned  300,000  freemen  among  its  population  at  the 
time  wfaen  it  fell  under  the  dominion  of  the  Romans.  The  inha- 
Vited  part  is  confined  to  the  narrow  neck  of  land  which  joins  the 
Pharos  to  the  continent;  the  circuit  of  nearly  five  miles,  enclosed 
by  the  wall  of  ti  hundred  towers  built  by  the  Saracens  in  the  thir- 
teenth centurji   ^  is  now,  for  the  most  part,  a  deserted  space. 
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covered  i^th  heaps  of  rubbish  and  strewed  orer  widi  the  fragments 
of  ancient  buildings.'  Even  its  venerable  ruins  are  fest  disappear- 
ing, — tbe  Turks  living  solitde  feeling  for  ancient  works  of  art,  that 
they  dig  up  tbe  most  beautiful  columns  to  saw  into  mill-stones,  and 
build  their  bases  and  capitals  into  the  walls  of  their  iU*constructed 
house*.  Pompey'*s  Pillar  and  tbe  Obelisk  of  Cleopatra  owe  their 
preservation  solely  to  their  bulk. 

B7  Colonel  Missett,  tbe  British  resident  at  Alexandria^  our 
travellers  were  furnished  with  letters  to  Cairo,  and,  among  others, 
with  one  to  an  intelligent  traveller,  to  whom  they  were  afterwards 
indebted  for  great  assistance  and  much  valuable  information.  This 
person,  who  was  known  in  Egypt  by  the  name  of  Shekh  Ibrahim, 
but  whose  real  ;mme  is  Burchardt,  is  still  on  his  travels  under  the 
ausprces  of  the  African  Association ; — notSo^te^,  as  Mr-  Legh  haa 
it,  nor  yet  Institution ; — he  has  transmitted  home,  we  understand, 
some  very  curious  and  important  information  respecting  theNubiana 
and  various  tribes  of  Arabs.  At  that  time  he  bad  just  effected  hit 
escape  from  the  Bedouins,  in  Syria,  by  wliom  he  had  been  robbed 
of  all  bis  effects  and  detained  for  six  months  in  close  captivity. 

The  population  of  Egypt  is  a  mixture  of  Copts,  Jews,  Arabs 
and  Tuist^s — the  first  supposed  to  be  the  descendants  of  the 
ancient  Egyptians ;  the  second  tbe  same  here  as  they  are  found  to 
be  over  the  whole  world ;  the  third,  who  form  the  ereat  mass  of 
the  population,  consist  of  the  PastcH^l — the  Bedoum,  the  inde- 
pendent,restles5,  warlike  freebooter  of  the  desert — and  the  Fellah, 
or  cultivator  of  the  soil,  the  most  civilized  and  patient,  but  at  the 
same  time  tbe  most  corrupt  and  degraded  of  his  countrymen — and 
the  Turks  and  Albanians,  who  lord  it  over  all  the  others,  beinff 
dbtributed  through  the  country  to  garrison  the  different  towns,  and 
to  levy  the  miri  or  contributions,  *  which  they  do  with  every  cir-: 
cmnstance  of  cruelty  and  oppression.' 

'The  condition  of  the  peasantry,  which  is  as  miserable  as  can  weD 
be  imagined,  seems  to  have  undergone  no  change  for  the  better 
since  tbe  days  of  Sesostris,  Psammeticus  or  Cheops.  Whether 
imder  the  yoke  of  the  Persians,  the  Greeks,  Romans,  Arabians, 
Turks  or  French,  this  unfortunate  country,  as  Niebuhr  justly  ob» 
serves,  has  enjoyed  no  interval  of  tranquillity  and  freedom,  but  has 
constantly  been  oppressed  and  pillaged  bj  the  lieutenants  of  a 
distant  lord ;  tbe  sole  object  of  both  being  that  of  extorting  as 
Jarge  a  revenue  as  possible  from  the  hard  hands  of  the  peasants. 

'  Even  now/  says  this  judkioas  writer,  '  tbe  pepulatton  is  decreasing ; 
aOd  the  peasant,  altbougb  in  a  fertile  country^  miserably  poor  ^  for  toe 
exactions  of  goYemmeol  and  its  officers  lea?e  him  nothiog  to  lay  out  in 
ffee  ittproPMOMESit  mA  «ultuie  of  his  lands,  while  (be  cities  are  folliag 
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toto  niia,  becitose  tbe  stme  unhappy  restraJMf  render  it  impessfele  fer  (he 
citisent  to  engage  in  anj  lucrative  industry.* 

Of  this  mixed  population  it  is  hard  to  say  whether  the  Arabs,  th^ 
Copts  or  the  Tunes  are  the  most  simple,  the  most  ignorant  and  the 
most  superstitious.  Mr.  Legh  seems  to  think  the  Copts,  (who  are 
Christians  of  the  sect  of  Eutychcs,)  <a  clever  and  iiftriguing  race :' 
they  are  employed,  he  sa  vs,  by  the  government  in  keeping  tbe  *  regis- 
ters of  land  ana  tribute  ;^he  admits,  however,  that  in  acquiring  these 
posts,  they  have  to  dispute  them  with  the  Jews.  Ancient  Coptic 
books  are  said  to  be  found  still  in  Upper  Egypt,  but  no  Copt  under- 
stands them ;  and  the  Rosetta  stone,  we  suspect,  is  still  little  less 
mysterious  than  it  was  on  the  day  of  its  arrival  in  England.  The 
simplicity  of  the  peasants,  whether  Copts  or  Arabs,  is  not  the  worst 
trait  in  their  character.  Niebuhr  says,  that,  while  he  was  surveying 
in  the  Delta,  he  let  a  peasant  look  through  tbe  levelling  telescope, 
which  inverted  the  object;  the  man,  on  observing  the  village  turned 
upside  down,  stared  at  the  traveller  with  great  astonishment ;  but 
on  being  told  that,  by  tfte  order  of  the  Pashaw,*  be  was  about 
to  destroy  it,  the  poor  fellow  entreated  he  would  give  him  time 
to  remove  his  wife  and  his  cow,  and  set  off  on  full  speed  for  that 
purpose — and  this  poor  man,  we  doubt  not,  was  quite  as  weU 
skilled  as  his  neighfaK)urs  in  ^  all  the  learning  of  the  Egyptians.' 

The  mud  villages  and  the  pigeon  houses  interspersed  with 

Bdms,  tbe  gardens  of  orange  ana  banana  trees  which  abound  in  the 
elta  and  along  each  bank  of  the  Nile,  added  to  the  richness  of 
the  soil,  which  produces  the  finest  crops  of  grain  almost  wiUiout  the 
labour  of  culture,  afford  a  pleasing  prospect  to  the  eye,  while  the 
miserable  appearance  of  the  peasantry  strongly  evinces  how  com- 
pletely the  bounty  of  nature  may  be  counteracted  by  a  bad  go- 
vernoient. 

The  citadel  of  Cairo,  which  stands  under  the  Mokattam  heights 
or  termination  of  the  chain  of  mountains  which  accompanies  the 
Nile  Uirough  Upper  Egypt,  and  which  the  French  fortined,  is  tbe 
residence  of  (he  Pashaw,  who  received  our  travellers  in  the  most 
firiendly  manner,  with  many  flattering  expressions  of  esteem  for  their 
country,  and  what  was  of  more  use  to  them,  with  a  promise  of  pro* 
lection  and  assistance  in  the  prosecution  of  their  travels  to  the 
southward;  This  he  ^s  enabled  to  do,  as  Egypt  was  now,  by  his 
vigorous  administration,  in  a  state  of  greater  trancmillity  than  it  had 
known  for  many  years,  while  the  Turks  and  Mamelukes  held  a 
^rt  of  divided  empise*  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  latter  expe- 
'   '  ■  -       .■.,.■■■  ■■       p 

^  We  hMTtUy  wUb  thai  Mr.  Legh  and  other  EngKsh  trevellers  woold  not  «BctioQ  us 
intheinproptrmodeof  spelliiigthisword:  BadWi  in treadi otttanalnf ii right, 
iBfii^itwoQMbeME%whi6hautiMtberight.  *-«--t-v      -»- 
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TteiKrod  a  serere  and  uoraerited  £Btte>  to  wkich  England  was  an  irn* 
willing  and  unconscious  accessary  ;  but  it  was  necessary  for  tlie 

Kace  of  the  country  that  one  of  the  parties  should  abandmi  it-- that 
^  after  a  perfidious  massacre  on  the  part  of  the  Turks,  fell  to  the 
Man^elukes,  who  retired  into  Upper  Egypt.  Shortly,  however, 
after  the  English  had  evacuated  the  country,  the  Albanian  troops 
mutinied,  ana  calling  the  exiles  to  their  assistance,  succeeded  in  ae« 
posing  Mahoflied  Pashaw ;  but  the  Mamelukes  soon  threw  aside 
the  mask  of  friendship,  and  became  the  masters  of  the  Albanians/ 
irfao,  on  their  part,  used  every  effort  to  get  rid  of  their  treacherous 
allies,  and,  after  a  severe  struggle,  drove  them  back,  a  second  time, 
jpto  Upper  Egypt :  they  then  elected  Mahomed  Ali,  the  present 
pashaw,  their  chief,  who  has  proved  himself  a  man  of  extraordinary 
talents  and  enterprise,  though  taken  firom  the  humble  station  of 
captain  of  a  pirate  boat  in  the  Archipela^.  He  has  since  not  only 
secured  the  tranquillity  of  his  own  donunions  from  the  formidable 
incursions  of  the  Wahabees,  but  dispossessed  them  of  Mecca,  and 
restored  it  with  Medina  to  the  Ottoman  Porte. 

AU  bad  also  succeeded  in*  driving  the  Mamelukes  from  Ibrun,  • 
iriiere  they  made,  their  last  stand  ;  and  compelled  them  to  retreat 
to  DMigola^  This  part  of  Nubia  is  particularlv  famous  for  its* 
breed  of  horses,  one  of  which  is  said  to  be  valued,  on  the  spot,  at 
eight,  ten,  and  even  a  dozen  slaves ;  and  at  Cairo,  in  the  time  of 
the  Mamehikcs,  a  good  Dongolese  horse  would  fetch  the  value  of 
a  thousand  pounds  steriing.  Here  the  remaining  Mamelukes,  to 
the  number  of  about  five  hundred,  have  taken  their  station ;  and, 
laying  aside  their  old  habits  of  external  magnificence,  addicted  them- 
selves to  agriculture,  and  to  the  breeding  of  cattle ;  it  is  also  re- 
tXMled  that  they  have  a  few  trading  vessels  on  the  Nile.  Thejr 
nave  found  it  necessary,  however,  to  arm  about  four  or  five  thou^ 
sand  nc;gro-sIaves,  and  to  surround  their  cUy  with  a  wall,  against 
the  incursions  of  the  Arabs  from  the  west,  and  a  nation  of  blacki 
from  the  east.  The  dty  or  town  of  Dongola  is  said  to  be  larger 
tham  any  in  Upper  Egypt,  and  to  be  built  on  both  sides  of  the  Nile. 
At  their  head  is  Osman  Bey  Bardissi ;  and  our  travellers  learned  at 
Dehr,  that  he  had  made  a  vow  never  to  shave  his  head  (x  his 
beard,  till  he  should  re-enter  Cairo  in  triumph. 

The  police  of  Cairo  is  stated  to  be  hiffhlv  creditable  to  the 
vigour  of  Mahomed  All's  government,  and  the  disorders  usual 
amon^  Turicish  troops  are  so  far  repressed,  ^s  nearly  to  verify  a 
promise  which  he  made  on  his  appointment  to  the  pasl^lic,  that  in  a 
few  years  ^  you  should  be  able  to  walk  about  the  streets  with  both 
htmm  fiill  of  gold.'  Evory  street  in  Cairo  has  a  gate  at  etch  /end, 
which  is  skiit  ateeight  o'clock,  and  every  person  is  reqiJlKd  to  carry 
aiigh(  after  it  is,c&rk,r— a  regulation  very  common  m/^astern  cities, 
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^done  which  might  be  adapted,  with  advantage  in  some  ^det  of 
Europe. 

The  extent,  the  population,  and  the  magnificence  of  Cairo,  have 
h^en  described  by  many  travellers  in  the  most  pompous  and  ex* 
aggerated  terms.  It  is  still  called,  in  the  figurative  language  of  the 
east,  *  Misr,  withOjut  an  equal ;  Mbr,  the  mother  of  the  world  I' 
The  chalige,  or  canal,  Mr.  Legh  savs,  which  pierces  the  city  in  a 
.directicm  nearly  from  north  to  souths  is  the  general  receptacle  of 
filth ;  but  when  opened  pn  the  overflow  of  the  Nile,  it  is  changed 
at  once  into  a  canal  covered  with  boats,  *  offering  an  imperfect 
resemblance  to  the  gondolas  and  gayety  of  Venice.'  The  descrip- 
tions of  it,  he  savs,  have  been  ridiculously  magnified ;  it  is  n^ 
more  than  twenty  feet  broad ;  and  the  term  dUch  would  not  convejr' 
an  inc(M*rect  idea  of  it»  appearance :  in  this  Mr.  Legh  is  supported 
by  Niebuhr  and  Norden*  The  bazaars  were  more  entided  to  at- 
tention, being  superior  in  splendour  to*anv  that  our  travellers  bad 
met  with  in  Turkey.  Of  the  Slave-market  we  shall  allow  Mr. 
Legh  to  speak  for  himself. 

*  We  visited  also  the  Slave-market,  w^re,  to  say  notbiog  of  the  moral 
reflections  suggested  by  this  traf&c  in  human  beings,  tbe  senses  were 

'  offended  in  the  most  disagreeable  manner,  by  the  excessive  state  of 
filthiness  in  which  these  miserable  wretches  were  compelled  to  exist* 
they  were  crowded  together  in  enclosures,  like  the  sheep-pens  of 
Smithfield-mai^et,  and  the  abominable  stench  and  uncleanliness,  which 
were  the  consequence  of  such  confinement,  may  be  more  readily  imagined 
than  described.'— (p.  21.) 

Cairo  is  the  chief  mart  of  the  slaves  who  are  brought  from 
Abyssinia,  Sennaar,  Darfur,  and  other  parts  of  Soudan.  This 
horrid  traffic  is  casried  on  by  a  set  of  fellows  called  Jelabs,  or 
slave-merchants,  who,  in  the  course  of  the  long  journey,  seize 
upon  those  periods  of  distress  arising  from  a  scarcity  of  water  or 
fto'ovisions,  to  perform  the  operation  of  emasculation  on  the  male 
slaves ;  who,  immediately  after  the  process,  are  buried  in  the  sand 
to  a  certain  depth  to  stop  the  hemorrhage ; — ^for  the  rest  we  must 
quote  Mr.  L^gh. 

*'  The  calculation  was,  that  one  out  of  three  only  survive  ^e  opera* 
tion,  which  was  performed  at  a  moment  of  ^disitress,  that  the  ri$k  of  mor* 
tali^  might  be  incurred  at  a  time  when  the  merchants  could  best  spaf€ 
their  slaves.  Their  method  of  travelling  was  to  ^ing  a  dozen  of  the  ne- 
groes across  the  back  of  a  camel. 

*  With  respect  to  the  value  of  these  slaves  in  Egypt,  it  is  various,  ac- 
tording  to  their  age,  sex^and  other  qualities. 

'  An  eunuch  was  estimated  at  1500  piastres. 

*Girll,  whose  virginity  was  secuiled  by^  means  more  powerful  than 
'  «oral  restiaint,  were  valned  at  500  piastres :    but  such  is  the  state  of 
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tegradatioD  to  wUeli  the  fauman  species  is  reihieed  in  this  amntry^ 
that  the  precauCJen  serves  only  to  produce  abuses  of  a  more  revohing 
iiatBie.* 

*  Female  slaves^  who  could  not  boast  of  this  advantage,  vrere  in  gene- 
ral 8<^d  for  .300  piastres ;  but  if  they  have  lived  in  a  Frank  Camilj,  and 
had  learned  to  sew»  wash,  and  wait  at  tab^,  their  value  was  estimated 
m  the  maricet  at  Cairo  at  700  piastres.* — (p.  39.) 

The  0K)^ues  and  churches,  objects  that  usually  catch  the  traveU 
ler's  attention,  posse$8ed  no  cbanns  apparently  lor  Mr*  Legh :  he 
was  unsaiatly  enough  not  to  visit  ihe  Coptic  church  in  which  is  the 
(Totto  where  the  Holy  Family  took  refoge ;  nor  did  his  curiosity 
tempt  him  into  that  of  the  Greeks  with  the  miraculous  pillar,  to 
which  if  fools  be  bound  tbey  speedily  recover  their  senses : — such 
a  pillar,  at  this  time,  would  be  invaluable,  if  without  injury  t» 
the  Greek  church,  it  ^ould  bn  pulled  do)vn  and  M*an9ported  to  Loa« 
don  or  Paris  J 

Op  leaving  Cairo  for  Upper  Egypt,  our  tmyellers  engaged  aa 
American,  of  the  name  of  iSarthow,  who  had  resided  many  yeait 
iu  the  country,  to  accompany  them  in  the  capacity  of  interpreter^ 
They  sailed  on  the  Idth  January,  and  their  nrst  landing  was  at  die 
mined  rilbgeof  Benihassen,  where  they  visited  the  excavations 
which  Norden  ascribes  to  *  holy  hermits,  who  made  their  abodes 
diere.^  The  principal  chamber  is  60  feet  in  length,  and  40  ia 
height ;  to  the  south  of  it  are  17  smaller  chambers,  and  probably 
the  like  number  to  the  north.  Mr.  Lejgh  says,  they  found  it  difl$r 
cult  to  follow  Mr.  Hamilton's  descriptions  of  the  paintings  whidi 
cover  the  walls  of  die  chambers.  At  Ashmounien,  the  site  of  th^ 
ancient  Hermopolis,  they  partook  of  the  enthqsiasm  virith  which 
Denou  speaks  of  its  splendid  ruins :  t)ut  Mr.  Le^h  observes,  that 
his  delineation  of  them  denotes  the  bas^e  with  which  he  travellec^ 
for  that  the  Winged  Globe  represented  by  him  on  the  frieze,  doe$ 
not  exist  in  the  original.  Indeed  M.  Denon  is  very  little  to  be 
depended  on  where  he  does  not  copy  firom  preceding  travellers, 
or  from  the  actual  fragments  carriea  away  by  the  French.  By  his 
own  account,  he  has  drawn  and  described  objects  seen  only  Iq 
gaOopin^  past  them,  and  at  Ihe  best  labouring  under  the  horror 
of  a  hostile  visit  from  the  Arabs  or  the  Mamelukes. 

At  Siout,  which  has  succeeded  to  Girgeh  as  the  capital  of  Up- 
per Egypt,  they  fell  in  with  their  friena  Burchardt,  travelling  as 
Shefch  Ibrahim,'  on  his  way  to  the  Great  Oasis,  where  a  tribe  of 
Bedouins  had  lately  established  themselves^  Ibrahim  Bey,  the 
eldest  son  of  the  Pashaw  of  Egypt,  who  was  residing  here  as  Gov** 
ernor  of  Upper  Egypt,  .received  them  with  civility  and  attentioi:^ 

On  the  28th,  they  reached  Gaw-el-Kebir,  the  ancient  Antpo- 
nolis,  where  the  portico  of  the  temple  is  still  standing,  and  cpftt 
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ibts  otHvtte  rows,  each  of  six  coluinas  ^th^  are  eight  feel  in 
diameter,  and,  with  their  entablature,  sixty-two  feet  hieh!  situated 
In  the  midsl  of  a  thick  grove  of  date  trees.  Mr.  Legh  thinks  this 
renerable  and  gigantic  ruin  the  most  picturescjne  in  Egypt, — the 
tolumns,  architraves,  and  every  oart  of  the  building,  are  covered 
with  hieroglyphics.  At  the  farthest  extremity  of  the  temple  is  an 
immense  block  of  granite,  of  a  pyramidal  form,  twelve  feet  high 
and  nine  feet  square  at  the  base,  in  which  is  cut  a  niche,  seven 
feet  hif  h,  four  feet  wide,  and  three  feet  deep. 

In  visiting  these  temples  and  the  villages  along  the  banks  of  the 
Nile,  our  travellers  were  forcibly  struck  with  the  luxuriant  fer* 
tility  bf  the  soil,  as  tontrasted  with  the  wretched  stata  of  poverty 
A)d  misery  Of  the  inhabitants,  who  evidently  laboured  under  tbe 
tame  arbitrary  and  oppressive  exactions  here  as  in  Lower  Egypt. 

*  Tbe  fields  enriched  by  ttie  Nile  teem  with  plffnty ;  the  date  trees  here 
are  loaded  with  fruit ;  cattle  of  every  kind,  poultry  and  milk,  abound  hk 
every  village ;  but  the  wretched  Arab  is  compelled  to  Jive  on  a  few 
leatifs,  and  a  small  portion  of  iiread  and  water,  while  be  sees  his  fields 
plundered  and  his  cattle  driven  away,  to  gratify  the  insatiable  wants  of 
a  mercenary  soldier,  and  the  inordinate  claims  of  a  rapacious  governor. 
After  having  paid  the  various  contributions,  and  answered  the  numerous 
demands  made  upon  him,  not  a  twentieth  of  the  produce  of  his  labour 
falls  to  his  own  share :  and  without  the  prospect  of  enjoying  the  fruits 
of  his  toil,  the  fellah^  naturally  indolent  himself,  allows  his  fields  to  re- 
anain  uncultivated,  conscious  that  his  industry  would  be  but  an  additionsJ 
temptation  to  the  extortion  of  tyranoy.'— (p.  42.) 

Between  Cajfr  Saide,  supposed  to  be  the  site  of  Chenobosscion, 
and  Dipspolis  Pai-va,  the  modem  How,  our  travellers  observed,  for 
the  first  time,  some  crocodiles  basking  on  the  sand  banks  in  the 
river,  the  largest  apparently  about  twenty-five  feet  long.  Mr. 
Legh  thinks  Girgeh  the  limit  below  which  they  do  not  descend  ^ 
and  they  appear  to  be  most  numerous  between  this  place  and  the 
Cataracts.  The  superstitious  natives,  we  are  told,  attribute  the 
circumstance  of  crocodiles  not  being  observed  in  the  lower  parts 
of  the  Nile,  to  the  talismanic  influence  of  the  Mikkias,  or  Ni- 
lometer,  at  Cairo ; — so  says  Niel||hf ;  but,  he  adds,  it  may  be 
ascribed  rather  to  the  culture  and  population  on  the  banks  of  the 
river, 

A  fair  wind  wafted  the  travellers  past  the  magnificent  ruins  of 
Dendera,  Koptos,  and  Kous,  and  on  the  7th  February  they  landed 
on  the  plain  of  Thebes— -Thebes,  the  city  of  an  hundred  gates — 
the  theme  and  admiration  of  ancient  poets  and  historians — ^the 
wonder  of  every  traveller  in  every  age — *  that  venerable  city,  (as 
Pococke  says,)  the  date  of  whose  destruction  is  older  than  the  foun- 
dation of  most  other  cities^-— and  the  extent  of  whose  ruins,  and  the 
iDutnensity  of  whose  colossal  firagmeats,  still  ofier  ^  so  many  asto* 
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flbfamg  objects,  Aat  one  is  riveted  to  the  spot,  nnAIe  to  decide 
whither  to  direct  the  step  or  fix  the  attention.^  These  ruins  extend 
Iran  each  Irauik  of  the  Nile  to  the  sides  of  the  enclosing  mountains : 
tke  objects  which  most  powerfully  attract  the  attention  on  the  eastern 
side  are  the  magnificent  Temple  of  Kamac,  and  the  remains  of  the 
Temple  of  (luxor;  the  latter  of  which,  Mr.  Legh  says,  mark  the 
soutl^ni  extremity  of  the  waHs  of  the  city  on  that  side  of  the  river ; 
Pococke,  however,  *  found  no  signs  of  walls  round  Thebes.'  On 
the  opposite  or  western  bank,  are  the  Memnonium,  the  two  colossal 
statues,  and  the  remains  of  Mfdinet-Abou.  The  Necropolis,  or 
celebrated  caverns,  known  as  the  sepulchres  of  the  ancient  kings  of 
Thebes,  are  excavations  in  the  mountains,  covered  with  sculptures 
and  painting,  still  in  the  highest  decree  of  preservation.  Of  these, 
Mr.  Legh  gives  no  description,  which  indeed  without  engravings 
would  have  been  of  little  use ;  but  we  are  told  that  ^  the  hasty 
sketch  of  the  ruins  of  Thebes,  to  be  found  in  the  Travels  of  DenoB| 
and  the  minute  description  of  the  paintings  with  which  Mr.  Ha- 
milton's book  is  enricned,  may  be  consulted  for  the  details  of  this 
wonderfhl  spot.'  Mr.  Hamilton  has  indeed  given. a  most  curious 
and  interesting  description  of  the  paintings  and  sculptures  of  the 
ruins  of  Thebes ;  but  as  to  Denon's  sketches,  we  can  only  admire 
the  ingenuity  of  the  painter,  who  coukl  contrive  to  catch  the 
outline  of  so  many  objects  while  galloping  through  them;  even 
though  the  complaisant  enthusiasm  of  the  French  soldiers  sop- 
plieahim  with  theii;  knees  instead  of  a  table,  and  whole  corps 
formed  to  afford  him  shade  from  a  burning  sun : — *  delicate  sensi- 
bility,' he  exclaimed,  *  which  makes  me  happy  in  being  their  com- 
panion,  and  proud  in  beinff  a  FreachBian!'  His  copies,  however, 
of  the  paintings  and  hiero^yphics  in  the  ^  tombs  of  the  kings'  were 
taken  more  at  his  ease,  ana  consequendy  are  more  correct  than 
his  <  hasty  sketches.'  But  for  the  most  ample,  laborious,  and 
accurate  details  of  these  ancient  ruins,  we  are  indebted  to  the 
learned  and  inde£eitigable  Pococke;  though  enough  still  remains  for 
fiiture  travellers  to  arid  to  his  descriptions :  and  we  confess  that  we 
are  rather  disaj^inted  to  find  that  the  united  labours  of  Mr.  Legh 
and  Mr.  Smelt  could  supply  no  more  than  one  little  page  fof  the 
plain  of  Thebes;  and  that  one  single  measurement  of  the  remnant  of 
a  atatue  of  red  jpvmite,  lying  among  the  ruins  of  the  Memnonium, 
*  whose  dimensions  across  the  shoulders  were  twenty-five  feet,'  was 
sufficient  to  satisfy  their  curiosity,  surrounded  a6  they  were  by  whole 
colonnades  of  gigantic  cofaimns,  some  of  them  sevettty  feet  high — by 
temples  extending  a  mile  in  length— and  by  Augments  of  colossal 
statues,  whose  dimensions  almost  exceed  belief.  Nay  we  even  fear 
that  this  single  measure  is  taken  from  Deaon,  who  mentions  a  huge 
fiagDient  thrown  down  iiear  th^  two  Memnonian  statues,  which 
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^measured  t%enty-fiye  feet  across  the  shoulders;^ — ^but  as  the 
French  foot  exceeds  that  of  the  English  by  nearly  four-fifths  of  aa 
inch,  Mr.  Legh,  if  he  copied  Denon,  ought  to  have  set  down 
the  measure  at  26|  English  feet*  He  would  have  done  well  not  to 
trust  to  any  measuremeni  or  description  but  his  own ;  where  no 
two  authors  are  found  to  agree,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
have  the  testimony  of^a  third ;  aad  the  apology  is  scarcely  admissi- 
ble  for '  passing  too  hastily  over  places  famous  in  an tiauity,'  because 
Mr*  Hamilton,  M^  Denon,  or  any  other  traveller,  nowever  cele- 
brated»  has  eone  over  them  before.  Were  such  a  rule  of  conduct 
to  be  strictly  followed,  the  reader  must  sit  down  contented  with 
the  single  description  of  the  first  traveller,  however  inaccurate. 

PocoKjke  bears  testimony  to  the  correctness  of  Diodoims,  in  his 
description  of  Thebes  and  the  stupendous  temples  of  Ka*nac  and 
Luxor ;  Mr.  Hamilton,  however,  thinks  him  little  entitled  to  the 
praise  of  accuracy.  Among  the  ruins  of  Luxor,  PococklB  mea^ 
sured  a  statue  of  one  single  stone  sixty  feet  Ugh  ;  but  he  found  no 
ll^ces  of  the  statue  of  Osymandyas,  whose  foot  (said  to  be  1 0|^ 
feet  long)  bore  this  inscription  : — '  I  am  the  king  of  kings,  Osyman> 
dyas — if  any  one  would  know  how  ereat  I  am,  and  where  I  lie, 
let  him  exceed  the  works  that  I  have  done.'  Whether  the  prostrate 
fragment  mentioned  b]r  Mr.  Lefi'h  was  a  part  of  this  statue,  or  of 
that  of  Memnon,  or  neither,  is  left  for  the  speculation,  of  future 
travellers.  Denon,  who  pronounces  all  the  descriptions  httberto 
given  of  those  wonderful  monuments  to  have  tended  to  confuse 
rather  than  illustrate,  seems  to  think  that  it  belonged  to  the  statue  of 
Memnon,  and  that '  all  the  travellers  for  the  last  3,000  years  have 
been  deceived  in  the  object  ef  their  curiosity ;  as  appears  from  the 
inscriptions.'  These  are  cut  into  the  legs  of  the  northernmost  of 
two  colossal  figures,  found  in  the  midst  of  the  plain  near  M6dinet- 
Abou,  in  a  sitting  posture ;  they  are  in  various  languages;  and 
recoid  the  names  of  many  illustrious  travellers  of  antiquity,  who 
bad  come  thither  to  hear  the  sounds  emitted  by  the  statue  when 
struck  by  the  first  rays  of  the  sun ;  at  th#  same  time  attesting 
the  fact.  These  inscriptions  have  been  copied  with  great  labour 
by  Dr.  Pococke,  and  some  of  them  are  to  be  ftwind  in  Mr. 
Hamilton's  •  Egyptiaca,'  where  it  is  observed  tlatthe  author  looked 
in  vain  for  the  name  of  Strabo,  who  has  given,  firom  personal  inspec- 
lion,  a  particular  account  of  the  Memnonian  statue,  which,  in  spite 
of  the  attestations,  Oimbyses  is  said  to  have  previously  thrown  down. 
Dcnqn,  however,  following  Herodotus  and  Strabo,  maintains  that 
the  two  sitting  figures  are  the  mother  and  son  of  Osymandyas. 
<>f  the  difficulty  arising  firom  the  numerotis  testimonies  on  the  leg 
of  the  supposed  Memnon,  he  easily  get»  rid  •- — ^  In  the  age  of 
tladrian,  (he  s^ys,)  enlightened  by  the  be^ms  of  philoaophy^Sabina^ 
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A^  wife  of  this  emperory  who  was  betaelf  a  learotd  womaa»  (a 
Roman  pricieust^we  Auppose^)  was  desirous  as  well  as  the  ummt 
who  accompaniec]  her,  to  hear  those  sounds  which  oo  cause^  pbjr* 
skal  or  political,  could  any  longer  produce :  but  the  prk}e  of 
perpetoatiMg  their  names,  by  inscribing  them  en  anticpiities  of  this 
kina,  was  sufficient  to  give  rise  to  the  first  names ;  and  the  very 
natural  desire  of  associating  himself  to  this  species  of  rpoown, 
would  induce  ev^  succeeding  traveller  to  add  to  his  own ;  such  is, 
withoutdoubt,  the  cause  of  those  innumerable  inscriptions  of  names, 
of  all  dates,  and  in  all  ianffuages*' 

Norden  also  seemed  to  think,  that  the  huge  fragment  of  a  colossal 
statue  must  have  been  a  part  of  the  vocal  stahje  of  Memnon :  and 
because,  says  this  honest  Dane  in  the  simplicity  of  his  heart,  *thac 
nost  authors  have  related  the  wonder  of  Memnon's  statue  ren- 
dering a  sound  at  the  rising  of  the  sun, — to  satisfy  mr  curiosity,  I 
struck  the  remains  of  this  colossal  figure  with  a  key ;  but,  beiog  all 
solid,  I  found  it  as  dumb  as  any  block  of  granite  buried  in  the  earau' 

Our  present  travellers  passed  upwards  with  a  iair  wind  firom 
Thebes,  reserving  the  exammation  of  the  ancient  towns  of  Esn^  Eki- 
thias^  Etfou  (Apdlinopolis  Magna)  and  Koum  Ombos,  for  their 
Rtum ;  and  on  the  ]  1  th  February  reached  Essouan,  having 
performed  a  journey  of  600  miles  fincmi  Cairo,  on  the  thirtieth  day 
from  their-departure— a  rate  of  travelling  not  exactly  calculated 
for  examining- fiiUy  and  accurately  so  interesting  a  country  ;  but 
as  iK>  part  of  their  object  appears  to  have  been  that  of  making 
drawingSy  or  collecting  subjects  of  natural  history,  the  mind  pro- 
bably bad  become  to  a  certain  degree  sated  with  the  constant  suc- 
cession of  temples  resembling  eadi  other  in  the  plan  and  execu- 
tion, and  difiering  chiefly  in  magnitude.  This  seems  to  have  been 
the  case  with  Denon's  feelings,  who  exclaims  rather  petulantly 
among  the  ruJIis  of  Thebes,  ^  Still  temples,  nothing  but  temples !  no 
walls,  quays,  bridges,  baths^  or  theatres!'  He  searched,  ne  says^ 
in  vain,  for  a  single  edifice  of  public  utility  or  convenience— ie 
found  nothing  but  temples,  whose  walls  were  covered  with  obscure 
emblems,  and  with  hieroglyphics,  which  attested  the  ascendancy 
of  the  priesthood. 

At  Essouan  there  was  no  Turkish  ^rrison ;  and  an  Arab  Shekk 
was  governor  of  the  town*  From  him  they  learned  that  the  diffi- 
culties encountered  by  former  travellers  beyond  the  Cataracts,  fit>m 
the  disturbed  statepf  Nubia,  no  longer  existed^  that  the  Mamelukes 
were  at  a  sreat  distance,  and  the  BarSbras  at  peace  with  the 
Paahaw  of  i^pt*  Pococke,  Niebuhr,  Browne,  Hamilton,  were  all 
stopped  at  ^  Cataracts,  Norden  is  the  only  European  who 
ventured  above  them,  and  the  aga  of  Essouan  endeavoured  to  di$p 
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Wade  him  fl^om  tbe  attempt,  dssuring  him  that  he  and  bis  partjr 
would  all  be  destroyed! ;  and  '  the  boundary  of  the  French  exp#»  * 
dhion  in  Egypt  was  marked  on  a  granite  rock  a  little  abote  the 
Cataracts.'  The  pillage  and  desolation  and  massacre  which  «cconh- 
panied  the  progress  of  the  French  arms  in  Upper  Egypt  were 
manfiiHy  resisted  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  interesting  little  isle  of 
Phitet  who,  when  they  could  no  longer  prevent  the  approach  of  the 
enefny,  quitted  the  island  in  despair,  threw  themselves  into  the  Nile, 
and  swam  to  the  opposite  shore.  Such  indeed  was  the  horror  at 
tiie  cnielties  committed  by  the  French,  that  Denon  acknowledges 
^  mothers  were  seen  drowning  their  children  which  they  could  not 
carry  away,  and  mutilating  their  daughters  to  save  them  from  tbe 
violence  of  the  victors.'  We  cannot  be  surprised,  therefon'e,  after 
what  we  have  iust  seen,  that  the  natives  of  rhite  should  appear  tb 
our  travellers  less  civilized  than  their  neighbours. 

The  few  days  passed  bjr  Mr.  Legh  at  Essouan  were  employed 
m  visiting  the  islands  of  Elephantina,  Philee,  and  the  Cataracts. 

*  Elephantina  (tie  says)  is  celebrated  for  its  beauty,  and  certainly 
contains  within  itself  every  thing  to  make  it  one  of  the  most  en- 
chanting spots  in  the  world :  woods,  gardens,  canals,  mills,  rivers 
and  rocks,  combine  tt)  make  it  picturesque.' 

Eight  temples  or  sanctuaries  are  crowded  together  on  the  island 
of  Pmlae,  though  its  whole  length  does  not  exceed  a  thousand  feet^ 
nor  its  breadth  four  hundred.  Mr.  Legh  thinks,  from  the  present 
state  of  these  temples,  that  the  system  of  building  amon^  the  ancient 
Egyptians  was  first  to  construct  great  masses,  and  atterwards  to 
labour  for  ages  in  finishing  the  details  of  the  decorations,  beginning 
with  the  sculpture  of  the  hieroglyphics,  and  then  passingto  the  stucco 
and  painting.  He  tells  us  also  that  the  grairite  quarries  at  the  foot 
of  the  mountains  still  bear  the  marks  oi  the  chisel  and  the  wedge ; 

*  and  that  the  uofinished  obelisks,  columns,  and  sarcophad,  which 
are  to  be  seen  in  great  profusion,  show  the  unwearied  labour  and 
mighty  schemes  of  the  ancient  inhabitants.' 

The  Cataracts  of  the  Nile  have  been  represented  by  the*  ancients 
in  the  most  exaggerated  colours ;  unless  indeed,  which  is  not  im- 
possible, the  granite  bamer  which  occasions  them,  has  been  worn 
down  in  the  lapse  of  two  thousand  years.  Denon  says  the  effect 
on  the  surface  of  the  water  was  so  little  visible,  that  it  could  not 
be  expressed  in  the  drawing*  Norden  estimates  the  fall  at  four 
feet,  and  Pocockc  at  three  ;  the  latter  indeed,  says,  •  I  asked  them 
j(his  guides)  when  we  should  come  to  the  Cataract  ?  and  to  my  great 
surprise  they  told  me,  that  was  the  Cataract.' — '  But,'  obser vei 
Mr.  Legh,  *  there  are  modem  travellers  who  seem  toiiave  listened 
rather  to  tl^e  stories  of  the  ancients,  than  to  the  evidence  pf  t^ei;r 
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•irn  senses ;  and  Cicero  is  st9I  quoted  to  pirave,  thftt  tlie  bbabitaoti 
10  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Cataract  are  deafened  by  its  noiscu 
Id  confirmation  of  the  fact,  it  has  been  lately  asserted,  that  the 
natives  of  that  partare  remarkably  dull  of  heahng•^  The  allusioii 
we  suppose  is  to  Mr.  Hamilton,  who,  *afier  notktng  CiceroH  obser- 
vation,  says,  ^several  persons  with  whom  we  conversed,  assured 
OS  of  this  hci ;' — ^ukI,  ne  adds,  *  we  certainly  observed  that  ihey 
liere  particularlj^duU  of  hearin?*^ 

The  view,  however,  of  the  bairier  placed  by  nature  between 
Nafaia  and  Egypt,  is  described  as  in  the  highest  degree  magnificent, 

'Passing  upwards  from  Egypt,  you  leave  the  delicious  gardeos  of  the 
ieiaiid  of  Eiephaotina,  wbidi  divides  the  Nile  into  neariy  two  equal 
UKams;  and  on  the  left,  the  rooiantic  and  ruined  town  of  Esaooae 
strongly  reminded  us  of  the  old  Gothic  castles  ia  England.  Beyond* 
the  two  chains  of  primitive  mouataiM  lying  on  each  side  the  Nile,  cross 
the  bed  ff  the  river,  and  form  innumerable  rocky  points  or  islands  !• 
impede  its  course.  I'be  wild  disorder  of  the  granite  rocks,  which  pre- 
sent every  variety  of  grotesque  shape,  the  absence  of  all  cultivation,  (be 
nurmur  of  the  water,  and  (he  savage  and  desolate  character  of  the 
whole  scene,  form  a  picture  which  exceeds  all  power  of  description.^-^ 
p,  54. 

In  fact,  from  the  moment  that  the  Cataracts  are  passed,  both  the 
country  and  its  inhabitants  have  a  character  totally  distinct  from 
that  of  Egypt,  its  low  sandy  banks,  its  Copts,  Arabs,  Turks  and 
Jews.  The  natives  of  this  upper  region  are  barabras  or  Berebber?^ 
or  Berberins,  the  same  who  inhabit  Mount  Atlas  and  the  interior 
parts  of  Barbary,  to  which  they  have  given  their  name ;  a  frugal, 
harndess,  and  honest  people,  subsisting  chiefly  on  dates,  minct, 
and  a  few  leguminous  plants :  they  «re  rigid  Mahomcdans.  For 
the  first,  eighteen  miles,  the  mountains  are  described  as  hemming 
in  the  Nile,  leaving  but  fe\v  small  patches  that  could  possibly  be 
cultivated,  and  these  were  generally  planted  with  dates.  At  Siala 
il  was  deemed  expedient  to  wait  on  the  Douab  Cacheif,  who  was 
encamped  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  river,  forming  a  son 
of  advanced  guard  of  the  Nubians ;  they  found  the  men  in  wie- 
wams ;  the  women  and  children  apart  in  tents  ;  the  whole  body 
about  400 ;  the  horses  and  camels  feeding  around  them.  The 
Cacheff  received  them  kindly ;  made  no  sort  of  objection  to  their 
proceeding  up  the  river,  and  told  them  he  would  send  an  express  to 
behr,  to  inform  Hassan  Cacheff  of  their  intended  visit  to  his  capi- 
tal* He  offered  them  milk,  flour  and  butter,  invited  them  to  eat 
out  of  the  same  bowl  with  him,  the  strongest  mark  of  hospitality 
and  friendship,  and  presented  them  wim  a  sheep,  in  return  for 
some  coffee  and  tobacco. 
Three  miles  beyond  this,  at  Deghuneer,  the  mountains  recede 
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from  the  river;  at  El  UtDbarakdit,  abofm  twdve  miles  from  Siah, 
are  some  ruins  :  the  country  is  thinly  inhabited,  and  the  natives 
mostly  live  in  the  caves  of  the  mountains,  which  here  agam  approach 
ike  river,  and  form  a  narrow  and  dtfScult  pass*  Two  miles  higher 
is  the  island  of  KalajHshi,  and  three  miles  above  the  island  the  village 
of  the  same  name,  with  extensive  ruins ;  eight  miles  beyond  wh^ 
is  the  village  of  Aboughor,  *  We  calculated,'  says  Mr.  Legh, 
*tbat  we  were  now  just  under  the  tropic,  andjbathed  by  mooii^ 
liffht  in  the  waters  of  the  Nile'  If  this  calculation  be  accurate, 
what  becomes  of  the  famous  well  at  Syetie,  which  reflected  the 
image  of  the  sun^s  disc  when  in  the  solstice  ? — But  from  what 
materials  did  our  travellers  draw  this  result?  Mr.  Smelt  must 
fee  aware  that  this  is  a  noint  of  no  trifling  importance,  since- 
ioudisant  philosophers,  calculators  and  system-mongers,  have  at* 
tempted  to  invalidate  the  chronology  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  frcan 
the  supposed  discrepancy  of  the  situalioirof  the  well  afrSyene, 
with  regard  to  the  solstitial  point,  in  modern  and  ancient  times :  as 
if,  in  the  first  place,  the  ancients  had  instruments  for  astronomical 
observations  so  perfect  as  to  enable  them  to  observe  within  a  six- 
tieth part  of  a  degree,  when  wc  find  our  modem  travellers,  with' all 
the  improvements  of  two  thousand  years,  and  with  instrumenfts  ca- 
pable of  observing  the  measure  of  an  arc  to  the  3660th  part  of  a 
degree,  differing  in  their  calculations  of  the  latitude  of  this  well  at 
Syene,  no  less  than  40  minutes,  or  nearly  three-fourths  of  a  degree, 
which,  in  cosmogony,  would  make  the  difference  of  a  few  thousand 
years !  Thus,  as  Mr.  Hamilton  observes,  Bruce  makes  Essouah 
or  Syene  in  23*  28',  while  Nouct  places  it,  from  more  precise 
observations,  in  24**  8'  6";  *  thus  making  a  difference  of  nearly 
(exceeding)  forty  minutes.'  But  Nouet,  like  most  of  his  coun- 
trymen, was  a  theorist ;  and  boldly  assuming  his,own  observa- 
tion to  be  strictly  true,  of  which  we  have  very  great  doubts,  aa 
well  as  of  the  position  of  the  well  of  Syene  being  at  any  time 
immediately  under  the  tropic,  he  fixes  the  precise  era  whenastrono-^ 
my  was  in  the  most  flourishing  state  among  the  Egyptians,  i.  e.* 
just  6400  years  before  the  time  when  he  made  his  observation 
for  the  latitude  of  Essouan !  Few  of  the  cavillers  against  Scripture 
chronoloffy  have  any  better  data  on  which  to  ground  their  scepti- 
cism. 1  hey  are  ready  to  admit  every  rude  observation  of  the 
ancients,  who  were  incapable  of  observing  with  any  degree  of 
accuracy,  provided  such  admission  favours  some  preconceived 
theory ;  but  captiously  dispute  every  second  of  the  more  scientific 
and  accurate  moderns  that  happens  to  make  against  it.  Perhaps 
our  travellers  thought,  as  we  also  think,  that  M.  Nouet^s  con- 
dusion  is  unworthy  of  serious  notice ;  yet  it  might  have  occurred  to 
-a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England  how  desirable  it  would  be 
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la  posscM  one  sunpk  feet  that  covld  be  emplojFed  to  tfleBc^iiiose 
idle  ^fkecu&tions  drawn  from  imperfect  data — ^and  the  remarkable 
discordance  between  Bruce  and  Nouet,  in  this  particular  instance, 
ibonld  have  shown  Mr.  Legh  bow  necessary  it  was  to  have  the 
observations  of  more  than  one  traveller  to  get  at  the  truth. 

At  Dondour  was  a  small  temple  containing  nothing  remarkable ; 
the  charter  A  +  0^  among  the  fragments  showed  it  to  bave  been 
the  abode  of  some  earlj  Christians.  The  weather  be^n  now  lo 
be  exceedingly  sultry  and  oppressive;  the  thermometer  to  the  cabin 
was  at  86^ ;  m  the  outer  air  96^ » and  in  the  sand  1 26^ ;  bat  it  was  a 
great  relief  to  find  the  inhabitants  every  were  peaceably  dispoeed; 
they  brought  the  travellers  dates,  milk,  and  whatever  their  scanty 
means  cti^led  them  to  afford. 

^  The  tenure  of  Sibhoi  was  minutely  examined,  and  ao  do«Ai 
rcnaained  at  its  having  been  a  celebrated  sanctuary  of  pure  Egypliaa 
architecture.  Mr.  Legh  thinks  '  it  probably  of  an  eariiM*  <bte  tha» 
those  in  Egypt  >  the  vraUs  being  built  in  a  ruder  style,  and  tbe 
hieroglyphics,  ^Migb  bold,  of  inferior  execution  •,  but  tbe  statues,* 
he  atkls, '  and  the  sphinxes  would  bear  a  closer  examination  J  He 
was  greatly  struck  with  the  high  state  of  preservatioa  of  the  stone 
and  outward  walls  of  these  venerable  ruins,  as  compared  with  the 
state  of  these  below  the  Cataracts.  ^  No  reasonable  allowance  of 
diSereoce  of  date,'  he  says, '  will  explain  this ;  and  we  must  seek  for 
tfae  cause  in  the  mild,  unalterable  climate  between  the  tropics.  The 
corroding  band  of  lime  has  no  efiect  upon  them,  but  they  Sre 
ibaDdoned  to  the  desert,  and  many  of  them  will  in  a  few  years 
mtijrely  disappear.' 

Tbey  proceeded  about  fourteen  miles  on  asses  to  Dehr,  the  capt- 
tri  of  JKubia,  to  wait  on  Hassan  Cacheff,  the  chief  of  the  Barabraa, 
At  this  moment  the  people  were  celebrating  tbe  festival  of  the 
Cacheff's  marriage,  which  our  travellers  were  rather  surprised  u> 
bear  them  call  (In  lingua  Pranca)  Sifaniasia^  They  rode  through 
scattered  plantations  of  date  trees,  among  which  were  interspersed 
a  number  of  mud  huts,  till  the  reached  the  house  of  tbe  chief,  dia* 
tinguishedonly  by  being  built  of  brick,  and  consisting  of  two  stories. 
The  natives,  many  of  whom  were  drunk,  were  greatly  astonished  ftt 
fhe  sudden  appearance  of  the  strangers;  but  offe^  tliPmnoinciviKty.. 
They  brousht  them  paste,  with  boiled  goat's  flesh  swimming  in 
butter.  After  waiting  about  four  hours,  the  Cacheff  made  his  ap 
pearance,  attended  by  five  or  six  officers,  and  a  nunb^  of  Megro 
guards ;  he  was  a  jroung  man,  about  six  feet  bich,  of  &  handsome 
person,  half  drank  with  araki^  a  spirit  distilled  from  dates.  He 
asked  them  boisterously  what  they  wanted,  and  why  they  came  t^ 
Dehr  ?  This  was  but  a  discouraging  reception  fi^m  a  man  who 
)ttd  300  armed  Negroes  at  bis  ell^w,  aod  at  least  3000  ki  the  dis- 
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trict,  ready  to  execute  any  of  his  comiDdDdB*  On  retktiigy  he  or« 
dered  bU  secretary,  who  spoke  Arabic,  to  conduct  tbeift  to  sHodg- 
ing  for  the  night ;  this  was  st  mud  hut  of  two  apartments,  bul^ 
wahout  a  roof ;  it  was,  however,  next  to  that  of  the  Cacheff,  the  best 
in  ajl  Dehn  Earl^  in  the  morning  the  secretary  called  upon  them^ 
and  hinted  that  his  master  expected  a  present,  and  that  one  of 
their  swcmls  would  be  acceptaole.  On  waiting  on  th^Cachefi^ 
^ey  oflfered  him  a  watch,  of  which  he  declined  the  acceptance,  as 
they  were  unable  to  make  him  comprehend  its  use*  rerceivin^ 
that  any  fecilities  for  the  further  progress  of  their  journey  dep^ideq 
on  the  sacrifice  of  one  of  their  swords,  Mr.  Legh  presented  him  witlil 
a  fine  Damascus  blade  worth  at  least  500  piastres  :  the  efiect  was 
instantaneous ;  his  eyes  sparkled  with  pleasure,  and  his  lips  uttered 
QOthior  but  fiiendship.  He  inquired  after  our  author's  narem — if 
he  had  left  it  at  the  Cataract,  ^  meaning,'  savs  Mr.  Legb, '  as  I  jjn- 
derstood,  to  give  me  a  female  slave  to  wait  upon  my  wife.'  He. 
afterwards  made  him  a  present  of  a  Negro  boy,  ^d  granted  per- 
mission for  them  to  proceed  to  Ibrim,  onerin^  horses  anddromeda^ 
ries,  or  any  thing  else  that  could  be  of  service.  The  Damascus 
blade  accomplished  more  than  all  poor  Norden's  we^ilth  was  able 
to  do  with  the  Cachefi*  Baram,  wno  sent  him  back  from  Dehr, 
telling  him,  when  he  claimed  the  protection  of  the  Grand  Signior» 
'  I  laugh  at  the  horns  of  the  Grand  Si^ior ;  I  am  bene  Grand 
Signior  mjself.'-r-fiaram  in  Ethiopia  felt  his  own  importance,  like 
the  porter  in  London,  who,  beine  jostled  in  the  street  against 
Peter  the  Great,  was  accosted  with — *  Sirrah !  do  you  know  that 
I  am  the  Czar  ?' — '  Yes,  yes,'  replied  the  fellow, '  we  are  aU  C2ara 
here  /' 

It  required  a  I^lf  day's  jom^ev  from  Dehr  to  reach  Ibrim,  and 
as  there  was  nothing  to  interest  them  there,  they  returned  to  Dehr 
the  same  evening;    The  following  is  all  that  we  are  told  of  Ibrim. 

*  Not  a  vestige,  of  life  Was  seen  about  us ;  the  destruction  of  Ibrlai  by 
Uie  Mamelukes,  when  tbey  passed  two  years  ago  into  Dongota,  had  beea 
so  complete,  that  no  solitary  native  was  to  be  found  wandering  amongst 
its  ruins ;  there  was  not  e?eo  a  d^te  tree  to  be  observed.  The  walls  of 
(be  houses,  which  are  in  some  places  still  standing,  alone  attest  that  it 
has  once  been  inhabited.  The  ponuJation  was  partly  carried  off  by  the 
Ijaraelukes,'  and  nas  partly  removed  to  Dehr.' — p.  76. 

At  Dehr  the  only  monument  of  antiouity  is  a  temple  or  grotto 
excavated  in  the  solid  j'ock  ;  but  at  Aniaoa,  about  an  hour's  journev 
from  thence,  on  their  return,  they  saw  a  fine  temple  which  had 
been  converted  by  the  e^ly  Christians  into  a  church ;  the  paintedf 
figures  that  h&d  been  stuccoed  over  were  in  wonderful  preservation, 
i&low  Sibhoi  they  fell  in  with  their  old  acquaintance  Shekh 
Ibrahim,  whom  they  had  left  at  ^iout  in  good  health  and  coodition> 
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and  well  dressed  like  a  Turkish  gentleman :  he  had  now  the  appear- 
ance of  a  common  Ardb,  looking  very  thin  and  very  mifserable. 
He  had  been  living,  be  said,  for  dome  time  with  the  shekhs  of  the 
villages  on  lentils,  bread,  salt  and  water,  and  was  most  happy  to 
share  a  mutton  chop  with  our  travellers,  thoueh  ctit  from  a  lean  and 
half  starved  sheep,for  which  however  they  had  paid  the  extravagant 
price  of  a-dollar.  Ibrahim  then  departed  on  his  route  to  the  sooth* 
ward,  carrying  with  him  the  good  wishes  of  his  countrymen — 
not  exactly  *  countrymen,'  for  he  is  a  German.  *  Certainly,'  sayi 
Mr.  Legh,  *  no  one  was  ever  belter  fitted  for  such  an  undertaking ; 
his  enterprise,  his  various  attainments  in  almost  every  living  lan- 

£age,  and  his  talent  for  observation,  are  above  all  praise,'  His 
iimals,  we  understand,  which  have  been  received,  and  \^iih  which 
ia  due  time  the  public  will  be  gratified,  fully  justify  the  character 
given  by  Mr.  Legh  of  this  extraordinary  traveller. 

At  Dakki  there  is  a  fine  temple  quite  perfect^  with  the  hiero* 
dyphics  in  high  relief,  and  in  an  excellent  state  of  preservation. 
The  heieht  of  the  Propylon  is  about  fifty  feet  •,  its  front  ninety  feet, 
and  its  depth  at  the  base  eighteen  feet.  The  space  between  that 
and  the  temple  forty-eight  feet ;  the  temple  itself  eighty-four  feet  in 
fength,  thirty  in  breadth,  and  twenty-four  in  height.  Many  Greek 
inscriptions  are  cufon  the  Propylon,  recording  the  devotion  <rf 
those  who  visited  these  sacred  buildings.  Of  these  our  traveller! 
copied  two.  The  first,  is — ^  I,  Apollonius,  the  son  of  Apolloniu^ 
Commdnder-in-Chief  of  the  province  of  Orabi,  and  of  the  district 
about  Elephantina  an'S  PhilaB,came  and  worshipped.' — The  second 
— *"  I,  Calfimachus,  the  son  of  Hermon,  came  with  him  and  wor- 
shipped the  same  Crod,  in  the  thirty-second  year  of  the  Emperor— 
^XOCt^l ' — ^^  meaning  of  which  they  pretend  not  to  determine. 

AtGuerfeh  Hassan,  nine  miles  below  Dakki,  they  found  an  exca* 
vated  temple  *  that  far  surpassed  any  thing  thev  had  witnessed  above 
or  below  Essouan,  and  was  indeed  a  stupendous  monument  of  the 
hBoor  bestowed  by  the  ancients  on  their  places  of  devotion.'  R 
consists  of  an  area  or  outer  court  sixty- four  feet  in  length  and  thirty- 
afx  in  i>readth,  having  six  columns  on  each  side,  to  which  are 
attached  statues  of  priests.  The  passage  into  the  temple,  through  a 
door  six  feet  wide,  is  formed  by  three  immense  columns  on  each 
aide,  to  which  are  attached  colossal  statues  of  priests,  (on  pedestals 
three  feet  three  mches  high,)  each  eighteen  feet  six  inches  m  height : 
and  whose  splendid  dresses  had  once  been  covered  with  paint  and 
gold.  There  are  three  chambers  of  considerable  size,  and  four 
smaller  apartments.  *  We  found  (the  travellers  say)  no  inscription 
on  this  temple,  which  is  a  most  astonishing  monument  of  labour 
and  ancient  magnificence*    The  various  apartments  we  explyred, 
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together  with  the  statues  that  ornament  them,  are  all  hewn  out  of 
the  iiving  rock.' 

Thisexcavated  temple  of  Guerfeh  Hassan  reminds  our  travellers 
of  the  cave  of  Elephanta,  on  the  little  island  of  that  name  in  the 
harbour  of  Bombay.  Its  resemblance,  indeed,  is  singularly  strik- 
ing, as  are  in  feet  all  the  grand  leading  principles  of  Eeyptiao  archi- 
tecture to  that  of  the  Hindoos.  They  differ  only  in  those  details  6f 
the  decorative  parts,  which  trifling  points  of  difference  in  their  reli- 
gious creeds  seem  to  have  suggested  to  each;  but  many  even  of  the  rites 
and  emblems  are  precisely  the  same,especially  those  of  the  temples 
dedicated  to  Iswara,  the  Indian  Bacchus.  Indeed,  in  most  respects^ 
they  are  so  much  alike — they  each  partake  so  much  of  the  same  gigan- 
tic character,  and  delight  so  much  in  stupendous  masses,  conveying 
rather  the  idea  of  strength  and  solidity,  than  of  elegance  and  pro- 
portion— that  the  same  identical  workman  might  almost  be  sup- 
posed tojiave  sunfirintended  the  execution  of  them  in  both  countries* 
In  India  and  in  Egypt  the  hardest  granite  mountains  have  been 
hewn  down  into  the  most  striking  if  not  the  most  beautiful  fronts 
of  temples,  adorned  with  sculpture ;  in  both  countries  solid  masses 
of  rock  have  been  excavated  into  hollow  chambers,  whose  sides 
are  decorated  with  columns  and  statues  of  men  and  animals  hewn  out 
of  the  same  rock,  and  in  each  country  are  fsund  solid  blocks  of 
man)r  hundred  tons  weight,  cut  from  tne  living  stone  and  lifted  into 
the  air. — By  whom  and  by  what  means  these  wonderful  efforts  havef 
been  accomplished,  is  a  mystery  sunk  too  deep  in  the  abyss  of 
time  ever  to  be  resolved.  To  Greece  none  oMhem  are  indebted  for 
any  part  of  their  architecture,  but  she  has  evidently  taken  many 
hints  from  them.  Excepting  at  Alexandria  and  Antinoe  nothing 
of  Grecian  architecture  appears  in  Egypt.  But  we  need  only 
compare  the  monolithic  temples  of  Nubia  with  those  of  Mahabali- 
poor,  the  excavations  of  Guerfeh  Hassan  with  those  of  Elephants, 
and  the  grottos  of  Hadjur  Silcily,  as  described  and  delineated  by 
Pococke,  with  the  excavations  of  Ellora,  to  be  convinced  that  these 
sacred  monuments  of  ancient  days  derived  their  origin  from  the 
same  source — ^^nd  that  many  of  them  were  probaoly  executed 
under  the  influence  of  the  same  directing  mind.  We  may  observe, 
b^the  way,  that  the  ruins  of  Hadjur  Silcily  have  not  been  suffi* 
ciently  examined.  The  excavated  chambers  seen  there  by  Mr. 
Hamilton  were  each  300  feet  long  by  100  broad ;  and  he  measured 
a  single  cubical  block  of  stone  whose  side  was  eighteen  feeu  This 
enormous  mass,  exceeding  400  tons  in  weight,  was  supported  by  a 
small  column  of  soft  white  stone  three  feet  in  diameter* 

The  temple  of  Kalaptshi,  though  in  a  state  of  great  dilapidation, 
exhibits  the  remains  of  a  magnificent  building  \  and  the  plain  of  Ei 
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Umbarakat  is  strewed  with  ruins*  At  Sardi^b  and  Debodi  are  also 
maoy  interestiog  ruins  which  are  bricflv  described*  On  the  second 
arrival  of  our  travellers  at  Philae  they  observe  that  ^  it  is  impossible 
to  behold  the  profusion  of  inaenificent  ruins  with  which  this  islamt 
abounds,  without  feelings  of  admiration  and  astonisbmeDt  i*  at  th# 
same  time  it  is  avowed  that  '  the  excavated  temple  of  Guerfch 
Hassan  aad  the  ruins  of  Dakki  and  Kalaptsbi  appeared  to  rival 
some  of  the  finest  specimens  of  Egyptian  architecture.'  These  spe* 
cimens  of  Ethiopian  grandeur  show  the  fallacy  of  Denon^^s  theory  j—* 
Ibat  *  Philae  being  the  entrepot  of  commerce  between  Ethiopia 
and  Egypt,  the  Egyptians^  desirous  of  giving  to  the  Ethiopians  a 
l^and  idea  of  their  means  and  their  magnificence,  bad  raised  a 
number  of  splendid  edifices  on  the  confines  of  their  empire^  at  tht 
aatural  frontier^  marked  out  by  Syene  and  the  Cataracts*^ 

A  French  philosopher  is  never  at  a  loss  for  a  reason* — The  fact 
is,  that  the  resistance  of  the  brave  inhabitants  of  Philae  put  an  end 
to  the  hopes  and  the  progress  of  the  French  general  in  Nubia^  and 
all  the  grapes  that  grew  beyond  it  turned  instantly  sour*  Our  tra» 
vellexs,  however,  have  convicted  at  least)  though  probabW  not  con* 
vinced,  M.  Denon  of  his  error: — But  even  what  they  havte seen 
and  described  shrinks  into  nothing,  when  compared  with  the  dis^ 

coveries  of  Mr. ^  Banks,  a  precis  of  which  has  been  received  by 

his  father^  This  gentleman  pushed  on  as  far  as  the  second  Cataract^ 
beyond  which  no  modern  European,  with  the  exception  of  Shekb 
Ibrahim,  had  proceeded,  nor  any  before  him  reached*  Bruce  saw 
nothing  of  the  Nile  from  Syene  till  he  crossed  the  Tacazze,  near  its 
Junction  with  the  main  stream  of  the  Nile,  in  the  1 8th  parallel  of  la* 
titude.  Poncet  has  given  his  route  from  Moscho  to  Kortie,  through 
iDongola ;  but  these  places  are  ferther  to  the  southward  i  besides^ 
Poncet  disdained  to  look  at  any  thing  but  gold  and  silver  and  pre-" 
Cious  stones,  andChrtstian  churches  and  apostolic  miracles*  ^11  be*" 
yond  Ibrim,  therefore,  to  the  cataract  of  Genadal,  ma  v  be  consider-^ 
ed  as  new  ground.  Mr.  Banks  appears  to  have  exammcd  minutely 
those  numerous  ruins  of  which  Messrs.  Legh  and  Smelt  took  but  t 
rapid  glance ;  he  discovered  a  great  number  of  extraordinary  ekca** 
nations  in  the  mountains,  and  of  colossal  statues,  compared  ^ith 
which  even  the  gigantic  fragments  of  the  Memnonium  and  Luxot* 
appeared  but  as  pigmies.  To  give  some  idea  of  the  immen* 
vty  of  those  wonderful  productions  of  early  art^  he  states 
diat,  having  mounted  upon  the  tip  of  the  ear  of  a  statue  which 
was  buried  up  to  the  shoulders  in  sand,  he  could  ju^ft  reach  to 
die  middle  of  its  forehead ;  tliat  the  length  of  its  head,  from  the 
chin  upwards,  was  twelve  feet,  the  parts  in  good  proportion  atid 
well  cut :  allowing,  therefore,  seven  heads  for  the  length  of  the 
whole  figure,  its  height,  if  in  a  standing  posture,  must  have  been 
equal  toeighty-fourfeet;  a  height  far  exceeding  that  of  the  supposed. 
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statue  of  the  *  King  of  Kings,'  which  Denon  says  was  twenty-five 
feet  across  the  shoulders,  and  which  he  cafculates  to  have  been 
seventy-five  feet  in  height.  Several  colossal  statues  besides  this 
were  seen  bv  Mr.  Banks  of  forty  feet  in  heiriit,  placed  generally  as 
if  to  guard  the  monumental  excavations  in  the  mountains.  In  one 
place  the  side  of  the  mountain  had  been  cut  away  so  as  to  form  an 
extensive  perpendicular  surface,  which  was  afterwards  chiseled 
out  into  columns  with  capitals,  entablature,  and  an  over-hanging 
cornice,  farming  the  front  of  a  magnificent  temple  ;  the  whole  face 
covered  with  deep-cut  hierc^lyphics  in  the  highest  state  of  pre^ 
servation.  The  proposal  of  Alexander's  architect  to  cut  Mount 
Athos  into  a  statue  of  that  conqueror,  however  extravagant  it  may 
appear  to  us,  would  be  less  so  to  him  who  designed  and  superin- 
tended the  execution  of  the  temples,  tombs,  and  statues  of  the  Nu* 
bian  mountains.  Mr.  Banks,  we  understand,  has  brought  away 
copies  of  a  multitude  of  inscriptions  and  paintings,  which  not  onnr 
represent  the  mysteries  of  a  lost  reli^on,  but  of  the  wild  animaft 
still  existing  on  the  continent  of  Africa,  and  among  them  the  ca- 
melopardalis,  who  is  seen  over«>toppine  all  the  rest.  Mr.  Banks 
thought  chat  one  of  the  animals  resembled  the  Unicom,  except,  in- 
deed, which  is  rather  unlucky,  that  it  had  two  horns.  He  has  also 
procured  from  the  ruins  of  Thebes  and  other  places  several  rolb 
of  the  papyrus,  and  mummies  without  number.  Such,  we  belteve, 
is  pretty  correctly  the  substance  of  Mr.  Banks's  communication, 
which  is  certainly  of  a  most  important  and  interesting  description. 
There  would  appear  to  be  little  or  no  obstruction  on  the  part  qf 
the  natives,  to  the  progress  of  travellers,  as  was  formerly  the  case. 
Mr.  Legh  bears  testimony  to  their  peaceable,  obliging,  and  inof- 
fensive conduct. 

*  During  the  whole  of  this  interesting  journey,  we  bad  found  the  natives 
universally  civil,  conducting  us  to  the  remains  of  antiquity  without  tfa)^ 
least  suspicion^  and  supplying  us  with  whatever  their  scanty  means  wooU 
afibrd.  It  is  true  they  viewed  us  with  curiosi^,  and  seemed  astonidied 
at  our  venturing  among  them ;  and  at  Kalaptibi  they  ashed  our  guide 
**  How  dare  th^  peofSe  come  here  ?  Do  they  not  knew  that  we  faoflFe 
500  muskets  in  our  village,  and  that  Deuab  Cacfaeff  has  not  the  oourage 
to  come  and  levy  contriUitions?"'-^.  97. 

He  describes  the  men  as  having  lively  features,  a  sledc  and  &ie 
skin,  and  teeth  beautifully^  white ;  their  colour,  dious^h  dark,  *  ftill 
of  life  and  blood ;'  their  persons  remaricabi  v  thin,  which  he  thinks 
may  be  owing  to  the  heat  of  the  climate  and  to  their  scannr  means 
of  subsistence.  Their  hair  is  sometimes  inazied  out  at  the  shiem 
aod  stiffened  with  grease,  so  as  perfectly  to  resemble  the  extmordi^ 
nary  projection  on  the  head  of  the  sphinx.  The  Bich&r6,  a  tribe 
of  Arabs,  Mr.  HamiUoa  tells  v»,  vrear  their  hair  in  diis  maimer ; 
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and,  be  obseires*  tbat  this  dress  is  the  oneiiial  of  that  <  extftovdi- 
oarjr  prcoection.'  The  women  are  iKxribfy  uglv,  mod  s^em  to  pass 
at  oDce  from  duldhocd  to  old  age.  The  chfldren  go  naked,  the 
bojrs  weamg  round  the  waist  a  small  coed  only,  and  u>e  girls  a  soil 
of  fringe^  made  of  thin  strips  of  leather,  matted  together  widi 
grease— ^precisely  the  Hottentot  apron.  Their  principal  food 
seemed  to  consist  of  lentils,  sour  milk,  and  water,  which  tn^  were 
alwa/s  read?  to  share  with  the  travellers.  The  condition  of  those, 
by  idiose  labour  the  mighty  masses  of  the  pyramids  were  reared, 
mountains  cut  down  or  excavated,  and  colossal  statues  formed^ 
was  probably  not  better  than  that  of  the  modem  Nubians — such 
works  could  only  have  been  accomplished  by  men  wilo  fed  on 
food  as  cheap  as  the  lentils  and  sour  milk  of  the  Arabs — the 
slaves  of  some  despot,  himself  the  slave  of  a  crafty  and  tyrannical 
priesthood.  We  nave  no  reason  to  doubt  Herodotus  when  he 
says  that  100,000  men  were  employed  by  Cheops  in  (marrying 
stones  in  the  Nubian  Mountains  and  conveying  them  aown  the 
Kile,  for  building  a  bridge  which  occupied  ten  years,  and  erecting 
a  pyramid,  the  labour  of  twenty  years,  on  which  an  inscription  in 
Egyptian  characters  set  forth  tnat  the  sum  of  1,600  talents  of  sil- 
ver had  been  expended  in  onions  and  rarlic  for  the  workmen. 

In  the  voyage  of  our  travellers  down  the  Nile  they  revisited  many 
of  the  spots  which  they  saw  but  transiently  on  their  passage  up  the 
river,  and,  among  others,  Koum  Ombos,  where  they  looked  in  vain 
for  the  inscription  mentioned  by  Mr.  Hamilton  on  the  cornice  of  one 
of  the  temples ;  an  inscription  from  which  that  author  infers  tlmt 
some  of  the  temples  are  not  of  so  high  a  date  as  is  generally  given 
to  them,  but  rather  to  be  attributed  to  the  Ptolemies.  ^  We  search- 
ed,' says  Mr.  Legh,  ^  more  than  an  hour,  with  his  book  in  our 
hands.'  We  are  rather  surprised  at  this,  as  the  inscription  is  none 
of  the  shortest ;  the  place  is  distincdy  pointed  out ;  and  the  letters, 
Mr*  Hamilton  says,  are  nearly  ^  three  inches  in  length.' 

They  also  laiided  a  second  time  at  Thebes,  and  visited  the 
^  gates  of  the  kings,'  and  the  excavated  mountains.  Tbe^  like- 
wise descended  into  one  of  the  mummy  pits  that  abound  m  the 
neighbourhood ;  but  it  would  be  difficult,  Mr.  Lech  says,  <  to  con- 
Tejr  ao  adequate  idea  of  the  disgusting  ^ene  of  norror  we  had  to 
encounter.'  A  narrow  bole  neariy  filled  up  with  rubbish,  led  to  a 
small  room  about  fifteen  feet  by  six,  beyond  which  was  a  larger 
chamber  with  two  rows  of  columns ;  the  walk  covered  with  paint- 
ings ;  and  at  the  &rther  end,  two  full  length  statues,  dressed  in 
very  gay  apparel,  with  the  figures  of  two  boys  on  one  side  and 
of  two  girls  on  the  other. 

*  The  whole  of  ^ts  chamber  was  strewed  with  pieces  of  cloth,  legs, 
and  hands,  of  mommies,  left  in  this  coDdltion  by  the  Arabs,  woe 
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fisit  tbes^  places  for  the  purpoi^  of  riflmg  the  bodies,  and  carrying  off 
the  bitomifious  substances  with  which  they  have  beeo  embahned.  From 
the  chamber  above  described,  two  passages  led  into  the  ioterior  and 
lower  part  of  the  ipoui^tain,  and  we  penetrated  abgat  the  distance  of  a 
bundred  yards  into  that  which  appeared  the  largest.  Slipping  and 
crawling  amongst  the  varioi^  fragments  of  these  mutilated  bodies,  w^ 
were  only  able  to  save  ourselves  from  falling  by  catching  hold  of  the  leg, 
8rm,  or  skull  of  a  mummy,  some  of  which  were  lying  on  the  ground, 
^ut  many  still  standing  in  m^  niches  where  they  had  b^ea  originally 
placed.'--{p.  108.) 

On  their  arrival  at  Siout,  they  received  the  unwelconae  inleffi- 
gence  that  the  plague  had  made  its  appearance  at  Alexandria,  to 
^sccrtainlhc  truth  of  which,  they  despatched  a  courier  to  Cairo;. 
and  in  the  mean  time  landed  at  Manfalout,  to  examine  somQ 
mummy  pits  in  the  desert,  near  the  viUage  of  Amabdi,  of  whicb 
they  ha4  heard  an  exti-aordinary  account  froiu  a  Greek  whom  they 
met  with  at  Thebes,  of  the  name  of  Demetrius,  He  told  them, 
that  in  pursuing  some  fugitives,  they  were  suddenly  observed  U> 
disappear.  On  coming  to  the  place,  they  found  a  pit  which 
he  and  some  others  descended ;  at  the  bottom  were  fragments 
of  mummies  of  crocodiles  scattered  about,  but  no  fugitives  to  be 
seen.  This  story  r^iis^d  the  curiosity  of  our  travellers,  and  they 
determined  to  visit  those  subterraneous  chambers,  in  which  the 
sacred  crqqodiles  bad  been  interred,  and  which  Herodotus  was  not 
permitted  to.  see.  The  party  consisted  of  Mr,  Legh,  Mr,  Smelt, 
the  American  interpreter,  an  Abyssinian  merchapt  of  th^  name 
of  Fadbl.lah,  and  three  of  their  boat^s  crew»  Barabras,  whom  they 
iad  brought  from  the  Cataracts,  Having  wandered  about  four 
hours  in  search  of  Amabdi,  they  at  length  observed  four  Arabs 
cutting  wood.  These  pfopi^  snowed  an  unwiHiDOTCSs  to  give 
them  any  informaMon — talked  of  danger--r-and  were  heard  to  nmt- 
ter  that — *  if  on<»  must  die  all  must  die^: — tins,  hpwever,  did  not  de- 
ter th?  party  from  proceeding.  The  story  of  this  adventure  is  so 
well  told|(  and  so  painfully  interesting,  that,  though  rather  long, 
^apology  will  be  required  for  giving  i^  in  Mr,  jUegh's own  wgrds. 

'  W^e  were  bent  on  going,  and  th^  Arabs  at  last  updertopk  to  be  our 
guides  for  a  reward  ol  twenty *five  piastres.  After  an  hour's,  march  in 
the  desert,  we  arrived  at  the  spot,  which  we  found  to  be  a  pit  or  cir- 
cular hg)e  of  t^n  feet  in  diameter,  and  about  eighteen  feet  deep..  We 
descended  without  difficulty,  and  the  Arabs,  began  to  strip^  and  proposed 
to  us  to  do  the  same :  we  partly  followed  their  example,  but  kept  on 
our  trowsers  and  shirts.  \  had  by  me  a  brace  of  pocket  pistols,  which 
I  concealed  in  my  ti'owsecs,  ta  be  prepared  against  any  treacherous  at- 
tempt of  our  guides.  It  was  now  decided  that  three  of  the  four  Arabs 
ahobld  go  with  us,  wbUe  the  other  remained  on  the  outside  of  the 
p^V^m^    ThQ»  Abyssin^aa  merchant  declined  going  any  farther.     Th^ 
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sailon  remained  also  on  the  outside  to  take  eare  of  our  clothes.  We 
Ibnned  therefore  a  partj  of  six ;  each  was  to  be  preceded  bj  a  guide — 
dor  torches  were  lifted— one  of  the  Arabs  led  the  waj, — and  1  toUowed 
nini.      ^ 

'*  We  crept  fer  seven  or  ^ight  yards  through  an  opening  at  the  bottom  of 
Ae  pit,  which  was  partly  clK>ked  up  with  the  drifted  samd  of  the  desert^ 
and  fiotittd  oorselres  in  a  large  chamber  about  fifteen  feet  high. 

*  This  was  probably  the'place  into  which  the  Greek,  Demetrius,  had 
penetrated,  and  here  we  observed  what  he  had  described,  the  fragments 
of  the  mummies  of  crocodiles.  We  saw  also  great  numbers  of  bats 
flying  about,  and  hanging  from  the  roof  of  the  chamber.  Whilst  holdiog 
up  my  torch  to  examine  the  Vault,  I  accidentally  scorched  one  of  them. 
1  ODention  this  trivial  circumstance,  because  afterwards  it  gave  occasion 
to  a  most  ridiculous,  though  to  us  a  very  important,  discussion.  So  far 
the  story  of  the  Greek  was  true,  and  it  remamed  only  to  eiplore  the 
galleries  where  the  Arabs  had  fbrmeriy  taken  refuge,  and  where,  without 
doubt,  were  deposited  the  mummies  we  were  searching  for.  We  had 
ail  of  us  torches,  and  our  guides  insisted  upon  our  placing  ourselves  in 
such  a  way,  that  an  Arab  was  before  each  of  us.  Though  £ere  appeared 
something  mysterious  in  this  order  of  march,  we  did  not  dispute  with 
th^Qs,  but  proceeded.  We  now  entered  a  low  gallery,  in  which  we  con- 
tintied  for  more  than  an  hour,  stooping  or  creeping  as  was  necessary,  and 
feHowtfig  its  windings,  till  at  last  it  opened  into  a  large  chamber,  which, 
after  some  time,  we  recognized  as  the  one  we  had  first  entered,  and  from 
which  we  bad  set  out.  Our  conductors,  however,  denied  that  it  was  the 
same»  but  on  our  persisting  in  the  assertion,  agreed  at  last  that  it  was,  and 
confi^sed  they  had  missed  their  way  the  first  time,  but  if  we  would  make 
another  attempt  they  would  undertake  to  conduct  us  to  the  mummies. 
Our  curiosity  was  still  unsatisfied ;  we  had  been  wandering  for  more  than 
an  hour  in  low  subterranean  passages,  and  felt  considerably  fatigued  by 
the  irksomeness  of  the  posture  in  which  we  had  been  obliged  to  move* 
and  the  heat  of  our  torches  in  those  narrow  and  low  galleries.  But  the 
Arabs  apoke  so  confidently  of  sucoeeding  in  this  second  trial,  that  we  were 
induced  once  more  to  attend  them.  We  found  the  opening  of  the  cham- 
ber which  we  now  approached  guarded  by  a  trench  of  unknown  deptb» 
and  wide  enough  to  require  a  good  leap.  The  first  Arab  jumped  the 
ditch,  and  we  all  followed  him.  The  passage  we  entered  was  extremely 
small,  and  so  low  in  some  places  as  to  oblige  us  to  crawl  flat  on  the  ground, 
and  almost  ahvays  on  our  hands  and  knees.  The  intricacies  of  its  wind- 
ii^s  resembled  a  labyrinth,  and  it  terminated  at  length  in  a  chamber  much 
amaller  than  that  which  we  had  left,  but,  like  it,  contained  nothing  to 
satisfy  our  curiosity.  Our  search  hitherto  bad  been  fruitless,  but  the 
mummies  might  not  be  far  distaol,;  another  effort,  and  we  might  still  be 
successful. 

*  The  Arab  whom  I  followed,  and  who  led  the  way,  now  entered 
another  gallery,  and  we  all  continued  to  move  in  the  same  manner  ai| 
before,  each  preceded  by  a  guide.  We  bad  not  gone  far  before  the* 
tieat  became  excessive  ;*^or  my  own  part,  *1  found  tny  breathing  €Mr 
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tremelj  difficult,  my  headbegan  to  ftcbe  most  YiokDtlf ,  and  I  bad  a moA 
distressu^  aensatioo  of  fuloass  about  the  hearts 

*  We  (elt  we  bad  gooe  too  far,  and  yet  were  almost  deprif^  of  tb« 

r^wer  of  returDing.  At  this  moment  the  torch  of  the  first  Arab  w|ntoMt  i 
was  close  to  him,  and  saw  bim  fall  on  his  side-^e  uttered  a  gioan— 
bis  legs  were  stronglj  convulsed,  and  I  heard  a  rattling  noise  in  lu9 
throat — ^he  was  dead.  The  Arab  behind  me,  seeing  tbe  torch  of  bit 
companion  extinguished,  and  conceiving  he  bad  stumbled,  past  me,  ad- 
vanced to  his  assistance,  and  stooped.  I  observed  him  appear  faint,  toU 
ter,  and  fall  in  a  moment — he  also  was  dead.  The  third  Arab  came  for- 
ward, and  made  an  effort  to  approach  the  bodies,  but  stopped  short  We 
looked  at  each  other  in  silent  horror.  The  danger  increased  everj  in* 
stant ;  our  torches  burnt  faintly ;  our  breathing  became  more  difficiit ; 
our  knees  tottered  under  us,  and  we  felt  our  strength  nearly  gone. 

«  There  was  no  time  to  be  lost — the  American,  Barthow,  cried  to  ^ 
to  *'  take  courage,"  and  we  began  to  move  back  as  fast  as  we  coidd.  We 
beard  the  remaining  Arab  shouting  after  ut,  calling  us  Caffres,  imploring 
our  assistance,   and   upbraiding  us  with  deserting  bim.     But  we  wem 
obliged  to  leave  bim  to  his  iate,   expecting  every   moment  to  share 
it  with  bim.      The  windings  of  the   passages  through  which  we  bad 
come  increased  the  difficulty  of  our  escape ;  we   might  take  a  wro^ 
lure,  and  never  reach  the  great  chamber  we  had  first  entered.    £ven  sup- 
posing we  took  the  shortest  road,  it  was  but  too  probable  our  strengtb 
would  fail  us  before  we  arrived.     We  had  each  of  us  separately  and  im* 
Imown  to  one  another  observed  attentively  the  different  shapes  of  the 
stones  which  projected  into  the  galleries  we  bad  passed,  so  that  each  had 
an  imperfect  due  to  the  labyrinth  we  had  now  to  retrace.     We  compared 
notes,  and  only  on  one  occasion  bad  a  dispute,  the  American  differing  (rom 
my  friend  and  myself;  in  this  dilemma  we  were  determined  by  tl^  ma- 
jiority,  and  fortunately  were  right.     Exhausted  with  fatigue  and  terror, 
we  reacbed  the  edge  of  the  deep  trench  which  remained  to  t)e  crossied  be* 
lore  we  got  into  the  great  chamber.     Mustering  all  my  strength.  1  leaped^ 
and  was  followed  by  the  American.    Smelt  stood  on  the  brink,  ready  to 
drop  witti  fatigue.    He  called  to  us  '<  for  God's  sake  to  help  bim  over  th« 
foss^,  or  i^t  least  tostopw  if  only  for  five  minutes,  to  alk>w  him  time  to  re- 
cover his  strength.'^    it  was  impossible — to  stay  was  death,  and  we  could 
not  resist  the  desire  to  pusb  on  and  reach  the  open  air.     We  encourased 
bim  to  summon  all  his  force,  and  he  cleared  the  trencbr   When  we  reacned 
the  open  air  it  was  one  o'clock,  and  (he  heat  of  the  sun  about  160^«    Our 
sailors^  who  were  waiting  for  us,  had  luckily  a  hatdak^  fiill  of  water,  which 
tbey  sptinkled  upon  us,  but  though  a  Utile  refreshed,  it  was  not  possible 
to  climb  the  sides  of  the  pit ;  they  unfolded  their  turbans,  and  slinging 
tbem  round  our  bodies,  drew  us  to  the  t|p.' — ^pp.  1 1 1-^t  16, 

The  Arab  who  remained  at  the  entrance  anxiously  inquired  for 
bis  hahabebnt.,  orfiriends;  he  was  told  they  were  employed  in 
lurtngingout  the  mummies;  the  travellers  then  mounted  their  asses, 


^ '  The  oame  of  the  Jart,  made  at  Kenof,  of  poroas  earth,  and  used  to  cool  watart 
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aiid  rodto  wttk  all  speed  to  their  boat,  in  order  to  get  aLwaj  M 
^ickly  as  possible :  but  from  the  tazines?)  or  stupidity  of  the  Reh, 
it  was  five  o'clock  the  followiog  morning  beiore  they  weighed 
anchor.  They  had  not  gone  far  when  they  perceived  four  Tuiicis  oa 
horseback  galloping  towards  them,  followed  by  two  Arabs  on  foot« 
the  latter  t^wling  out  and  swearing  that  they  would  have  blood  far 
blood.  The  Turks  said  they  were  sent  by  the  Cacbeff  to  brin|r 
tbem  back  iS  Manfalout,  to  answer  for  the  murder  of  the  Ar^ 

glides.  It  was  in  vain  to  resist :  they  therefore  returned  to  Maa- 
k>ut,'  where  about  forty  Arabs  from  Amabdi  ^  received  them  with 
a  shout  of  revengeful  delight.' 

The  Cacheff  treated  them  in  a  stem  and  haughty  manner,  and 
poured  out  a  torrent  of  abuse  ;  they  claimed  the  protection  of  their 
nrman  ;  but  lck)king  sternly  at  them,  he  observed  sarcastiiUdlv,  *  f 
do  not  see  that  this  firman  allows  you  either  to  maltreat  or  kill  the 
Arabs,^  He  then  left  them,  as  they  thought,  to  the  mercy  of  the 
Arabs,  who  now  began  to  surround  them  with  menacing  gestures. 
They  were  soon,  however,  sent  for  to  attend  the  Cacheffi  who 
thus  addressed  them : 

*  My  good  friends,  I  know  f  am,  by  virtue  of  your  fiimaii,  bound  to 
pI'otectyoQ,  and  my  head  must  answer  for  your  stifety.  I  tielieve  your 
story  ;  but  I  have  a  guard  oofy  of  ^(iy  8oldien,and  the  vMage  of  Amabdi 
fs  700  imiskets  strong.  Should  all  the  tobabitants  take  a  part  in  this 
afiair  and  come  over,  the  consequence  will  be  fatal  both  to  you  and  my- 
self;  you  roust  make  your  escape  sevelly,  and  to  the  meaft  time  I  will 
amuse  and  detain  the  Arabs.' 

They  took  his  advice  ;  and  escaping  by  the  back  door  reached 
the  Nile  ;  but  the  wind  being  northerly,  they  were  unable  to  make 
much  way,  and  were  presently  stopped  by  a  vast  body  of  Arabs^ 
who  threatened  to  fire  upon  them  if  they  did  not  conoe  immedi- 
ately to  the  side  on  which  they  were.  Ttiey  turmnl  back  a  second 
time  to  the'tow^,  and  were  assailed  by  three  women  and  five  «r 
six  children,  all  naked  and  smeared  with  mud, — these  were  the 
wives  and  childi^en  of  the  men  who  had  perished,  and  this  they 
were  told  was  the  usual  cust<Hn  of  moummg; 

*  As  we  were  armed,  we  reached  without  much  obstruction  the  bouse 
of  the  Cacbeff,  wbom  we  now  found  surrounded  by  more  than  four 
hundred  Arabs,  and  amongst  them  the  Sbekh  of  the  village  of  Amabdi* 
Making  our  way  thrmigb  the  crowd,  we  luckily  recognized  the  person 
of  the  Arab  whoip  we  bad  led  and  supposed  to  have  died  with  his  com- 
panions in  the  cavern.  His  appearance  was  most  wretched ;  he  was 
unable  to  stand,  and  was  supported  by  two  of  bis  friends.  We  after- 
wards found  be  bad  escaped  by  the  light  of  Mr.  Smelt^s  torch,  when  be 
was  obliged  to  remain  for  a  short  time  to  recover  his  strength  at  the  edge 
of  the  trencb«  Our  dragoman  related  our  story  again,  and  cialled  upon 
the  survivor  to  confirm  the  truth  of  it,  but  In^  vain  ;  on  the  contrary  he 
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maiotatned  we  bad  taken  bim  and  bh  companions  bj  force,  and  com* 
pellad  them  to  conduct  us  to  tbe  place.  In  thb  falsehood  be  was  sup- 
ported b/  tbe  Arab  who  bad  remained  on  the  outside  of  tbe  cavern* 
tnd  whom  we  now  saw  for  tbe  first  time  among  the  crowd.  In  our 
df fence  we  replied  it  was  not  possible  we  could  have  used  any  means 
of  compulsion,  as  we  were  unarmed.  This  we  boldly  asserted,  as  tbe 
brace  of  pistols  I  bad  with  me  was  never  produced.  Besides,  we  recalled 
to  his  memory  that  on  our  way  thither  one  of  tbe  guides  ybo  bad  died, 
bad  replenisbed  our  hardak  with  water  from  a  well  near  Amabdi.-— Thi» 
proved  that  we  had  gone  amicably  together. 

*  The  Cacheff,  who  continued  to  treat  us  haughtily  in  public,  command- 
ed the  Arab  to  explain  the  means  by  which  tbe  infidels  (who  he  confess- 
ed were  without  arms)  had  killed  his  companions.  He  replied,  hy  magtc^ 
for  he  had  seen  me  burning  something  on  our  first  entrance  into  the  great 
chamber  This  was  the  bat  I  bad  accidentally  scorched.  Our  cause 
DOW  began  to  wear  a  better  complexion  ;  part  of  tbe  crowd,  who  treated 
tbe  idea  of  magic  with  contempt,  believed  us  innocent,  and  tbe  rest  pro- 
bably dreaded  tbe  imaginary  powers  with  which  we  had  been  invested. 
Emboldeled  by  this  change  of  sentiment  in  our  favour,  our  dragoman  as- 
Mimed  a  lofty  tone,  and  peremptorily  insisted  on  our  being  sent,  together 
with  our  two  accusers  and  the  Shekb  of  Aroabdi,  toSiout  to  Ibrahim  Bey, 
tbe  son  of  the  Pacha  (^Fa^w)  of  Cairo,  and  tbe  governor  of  Upper  Egypt 
The  reputation  of  this  man  for  cruelty  was  so  great,  that  his  very  naote 
excited  terror  in  the  assembly.  It  was  noW  our  turn  to  threaten,  and  we 
talked  of  the  alliance  of  our  King  with  the  Pacha  {Fa$haw)  of  Cairo,  and 
the  consequence  of  ill-treating  any  one  protected  by  his  firman.  This  bad 
its  effect,  and  tbe  Cacheff  having  consulted  for  some  time  with  the  Sbekh» 
suggested  an  accommodation  by  money.  This  proposal  we  at  first  affect- 
ed to  reject  witb  disdain,  as  it  would  in  some  manner  be  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  our  guilt,  though  we  were  secretly  anxious  to  terminate  jhe  affair 
at  any  rate.  Our  dragoman  was  sent  to  negotiate  with  the  Cacheff,  and  it 
waslfinally  agreed  we  should  pay  twelve  piastres  or  two  Spanish  dollars  to 
each  of  the  women,  and  the  same  sum  we  offered  as  a  present  to  the  Shekb 
of  the  village.  All  animosity  seemed  now  to  have  ceased,  and  we  were 
permitted  quietly  to  return  to  our  vessel^  and  continue  our  voyage^' — pp.^ 
fel,  2,  3. 

On  their  arrival  at  Miniet,  they  were  met  by  their  courier,  witb  a 
confirmation  of  the  alarming  intelligence  of  the  plague,  which  shot 
them  up  at  this  place,  at  Bufac,  and  at  Rosetta,  three  months— one 
more  than  had  been  employed  in  the  whole  journey  from  Caiiro  to 
Ibrim  and  back  again  to  Miniet :  bat  this  misfortune  could  not 
kave  been  foreseen,  and  all  regrets  were  then  unavailing,  that  the 
tune  had  not  been  employed  rather  in  Nubia  than  in  passing  the 
mornings  at  Miniet  in  learning  to  ride  like  the  Mamelukes,  and 
the  evenings  in  attending  tbe  exhibition  of  those  *  ministers  of 
pleasure,'  called  Almes,  or  dancing  girls. 

At  Miniet  they  met  with  a  solcuer  belonging  to  one  of  the 
seven  Beys  attached  to  the  Cacheff,  whom,  to  their  utter  aatonisb- 
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ment,  they  discorered  to  be  a  Scotchman,  of  the  name  of  Donald 
Donald,  a  native  of  Inverness.  He  had  been  taken  prisoner  at 
the  battle  of  Rosetta,  bad  nearly  forgotten  his  own  language,  and 
seemed  perfectly  reconciled  to  nis  situation.  He  was  now  a  good 
Mussulman  in  every  respect.  They  offered  to  ransom  him  for  2,000 
piastres,  but  he  seemed  indifferent  about  obtaining  his  liberty,  and 
bis  master  grew  jealous  of  his  interviews  with  them.  Before  tbej 
left  Miniet,  the  bey  gave  him  in  marriage  one  of  the  women  of  his 
harem,  after  which  they  heard  no  more  of  him« 

There  is  nothing  new  or  important  in  the  measures  of  preceutioft 
adopted  by  our  travellers  to  preserve  themselves  from  the  conta- 
gfoiis  effects  of  the  plague :  Mr.  Legh  observes,  that  in  the  coun- 
tries bordering  on  the  Mediterranean  the  quarantine  regulations 
are  efficient ;  but  that  in  England  thev  are  not  only  ineffectual  but 
absurd.  One  officer  of  the  Board  of  Health  hancb  up  a  Bible  for 
the  captain  (tf  the  ship  to  kiss,  on  making  oath,  which,  on  being 
returned,  would  be  sure  to  communicate  mfection,  if  any  existra 
in  the  ship ;  another  produces  a  number  of  queries,  to  which  the 
captain  must  give  wntten  answers :  on  the  present  occasion  oor 
travellers  remonstrated,  telling  the  officer  that  nothing  was  so  in- 
fectious as  paper;  but  he  contented  himself  with  replying  *  that 
the  orders  of  the  Privy  Council  were  peremptory,  and  must  be 
obeyed.'  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  if  we  have  hitherto  been 
fortunate  enough  to  escape  this  dreadful  calamity,  it  is  in  spile  of 
tbeperilous  precautions  of  the  Privy  Council. 

The  progress  of  our  travellers  throughLowerE^pt,theirvoyage 
to  Malta  and  residence  on  that  island,  afford  nothmff  of  interest  or 
novelty  that  would  justify  the  protraction  of  this  article,  which  has 
already  proceeded  to  a  greater  length  than  originally  we  had  in- 
tended;  and  we  cordially  take  leave  of  Mr.  Cegb,  with  a  hope 
that  if  he  or  Mr.  Smelt  shouki  have  in  their  possession  any 
sketches,  drawings,  or  measurements  of  the  ruins  of  Nubia,  thejr 
will  not  withhold  them  in  a  second  edition. 


Art.  II.  I.  TAe  Emerald  hlt^  a  Poem.  By  Charles  PbilUps, 
Esq.  Bannster  at  Law.  Dedicated  by  Permiaion  to  the  Prince 
Recent.  London.  1813.  Embellished  with  a  foil  length  Pon> 
trait  of  Brian  Borhoime,  King  of  Ireland.  4  to.  pp.  159. 

IF,  The  Speech  of  Mr.  Phillips ,  delivered  in  the  Court  of  Common 
Pitas  in  Dublin^  in  the  Case  of  Outhrie  versus  Sterne ;  with  a 
short  Preface.  Gvo.  London,  pp.  42. 

ill.  Speeches  of  Mr.  Phillips  on  the  Catholic  Question  ;  mth  a  Pre-' 
face.  8vo.  London,  pp.  40. 

]V. '  Jf  n  Authentic  Report  of  the  Speech  of  the  ccLiBaATCD  and 
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XLO<l0£NT  Jriih  Barrister^  Mr*  Phillips^  delivered  at  Roscom* 
mon  Assizes.     8vo.     London.    pp«  20. 
V.  TheSveech  of  Counsellor  Phillips  on  the  State  of  England  and 
JrelanOf  and  on  a  Reform  in  Parliament  ^  delivered  at  ijiverpool^ 
Oc<.  3 Ij  1816.     8vo«     Lqndon.  pp.  16. 

"y^E  have  really  been  at  a  loss  in  what  light  to  consider  the  series 
^  ^    of  works  before  us ;  they  are  all  planned  and  constructed  oa 
a  scale  of  such  r^icubus  exaggeration,  there  is  so  little  law  in  Htm 
l^eadingSi,  so  little  poetry  in  the  poems,  and  so  little  common  sense 
in  the  prose,  that  we  almost  suspected  that  they  were  intended  to 
ridiciile  that  inflated  and  jargonish  style  which  has  of  late  prevailed 
among  a  certain  class  of  authors  ana  orators  in  the  sister  kingdom^ 
Bui  in  opposition  to  this  internal  evidence,  there  are  so  many  cir- 
oumatances  of  external  testimony,  that  we  have  been  reluctantly 
driven  to  conclude  that  Mr.  Charles  Phillips  is  not  a  censor,  but  a 
professor  of  the  new  school ;  and  that  having  lost  his  own  wits,  he 
feallyiBiagines  that  Ihe  rest  of  the  world  may  be  brought  to  admire 
auch  fustian  in  verse  and  such  fustian  in  prose  as  cannot,  perhaps, 
be  equalled  except  in  ChrononhotonthoIogos,orBomb&stesPurio6o. 
Our  readers  must  be  aware,  that  we  are  generally  inclined 
^ou^  we  do  not  shrink  from  giving  our  own  honest  opinion)  to 
permit  authors  to  speak  for  themselves  ;  and  to  quote  Wn  their 
own  works  such  passages  as  may  appear  to  us  to  justify  our  criti- 
cism.   We  will  not  be  more  unjust  with  Mr«  Phillips,  and  shall, 
therefore,  select  from  his  poems  and  pamphlets  a  few  of  those  parts 
which  ai*e  marked  by  his  peculiar  manner,  and  which  we  are  well 
assured  he  considers  as  the  most  admirable  specimens  of  his  genius. 
We  shall  begin  with  the  following  panegyric  u|K)n  a  certain  King 
of  Ireland  called  Brian  Borfaoime,  whose  age  was  as  barbarous  as 
liis  name ;  and  whose  story  is  as  obscure  as  Mr.  RiiUips^s  eulogy. 
*  Look  on  Brian's  verdant  grave — 
Brian — the  gk>ry  and  srace  of  bis  a^e  ; 

Brian— -the  shield  of  the  emerald  isle  ; 
The  lion  incensed  was  a  lamb  to  bis  rage. 

The  dore  was  an  eagle  compared  to  bis  smile  f 
Tribute  on  eneinies,  hater  of  war, 

Wide-flaming  sword  of  4be  warrior  throng. 
Liberty's  beacon,  religion'svbrigbt  star, 
Soul  of  the  Seneacba,  **  Light  of  the  Song."  ' 

I~M),  11* 
The  darkness  which  envelops  the  history  of  old^ Brian  may  be 
pleaded  in  excuse  of  the  above  passage,  but  what  shall  be  said  for 

*  To  save  space,  the  refertaces  are  made  to  the  number  of  the  publicatioo  la  the 
IM  prttiid  t9  this  Irtiok. 
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the  foHowtng  apostrophe  to  the  late  Bishop  Berkley  ? — the  Emerald 
Isle  is,  we  ought  to  acquaint  our  readers,  a  series  of  apostrophes  to 
Irish  worthies,  from  Fin  Macoul  and  Brian  Borhoime,  down  to  Mr. 
Curran  and  the  wretched  Dermody. 

<  And  Berkelj,  (bou,  in  vision  fair, 
With  all  the  spirits  of  the  air, 
Sfaould*9t  come  to  see,  beyond  dispute^ 
Thy  deathless  pag«  thyself  refute ; 
Add,  in  it,  own  that  thou  could'st  Fiew 
Matter^— and  it  immortal  too.'— I. — 33. 

The  foDowing  invocation  toFarauhar,  on  the  comedy  of  the  Re- 
croiting  Serjeant,  which  was  finished  in  his  last  illness,  is  a  fine 
specimen  of  the  grandiloquence  in  which  Blr.  Phillips  delights  t# 
envelop  the  commonest  ideas. 

*  Swan  of  the  stage  I  whose  dying  BioaD 

Such  dulcet  numbers  poured  along. 
That  Death  grew  captive  at  the  tone, 

And  stayed  his  dart  to  hear  the  mro  !*— I. — 36. 

The  song  I  what  song  ?  Serjeant  Kite's  is  the  only  one  we  recollect 
in  the  piece ;  which,  for  a  ^  dying  moan,'  is  comical  enough. 

Every  one  remembers  Cooke  the  actor.  He  was  remarkable  for 
{laying  one  or  two  parts  with  considerable  force  and  skill,  but  his 
general  character,  even  as  aplayer,  was  Certainly  not  very  pre-emi- 
nent. He  bad,  however,  it  seems,  the  good  fortune  to  be  an 
Irishman,  and  accordingly  hear  in  what  numbers  Mr.  Phillips 
holds  him. 

*  Lord  of  the  soul !  magician  of  the  heart ! 

Pure  child  of  nature  !  fiderekUd  of  art ! 

How  all  the  passions  in  succession  rise. 

Heave  in  thy  sotd  and  lighten  in  thine  eyes! 

Beguiled  by  thee,  oM  Time,  wKb  «upccl  6^Dbe,'  itc.  Lo, 

L— 39. 
and  so  forth  for  six  lines  more,  with  wUch  we  will  not  afllict  our 
readers.     We  shall  conclude  our  poetical  extracts  with  the  de- 
scription of  a  traitor,  which  will  remind  our  readers  of  some  of  the 
most  splendid  passages  of  Lord  Nugent's  Portugal* 

« _.^— — —  the  traitor's  impious  soul 

Blasphemes  at  grace  and  banishes  control ; 

It  toatbs  all  nurture  but  the  fruit  of  crime  ; 

ft  counts,  by  guilty  deeds,  the  course  of  tine, 

Sees  hell  itself,  but  as  the  idiot's  rod, 

De^$  guilt  and  mwrigages  iu  God  /'—I.-— 67. 

We  shall  now  give  a  few  instances  of  the  nonsense  on  stihs, 
which  Mr.  PbilKp  believes  in  his  conscience  to  be  English  prose ; 
and  however  he^ay  difibr  from  us  in  his  opinion  of  their  OMrits, 
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we  yentnre  to  assert  that  he  will  iK>t  accuse  us  of  having  selected 
the  worst  passages. 

Magna  est  Veritas  et  prevalebit-— is  a  trite  proverb,  and  no  wery 
complicated  idea;  yet  tnis  simple  sentence  is  in  Mr.  Phillips's  ver* 
sion  bloated  out  to  the  following  size. 

*  Truth  is  omnipotent,  and  must  prevail ;  it  forces  its  wajr  with  tb^ 
fire  and  the  precision  of  the  morning  sun-beanl.  Vapours  may  sur* 
round,  prejudices  may  impede  the  infancy  of  its  progress  ;  but  the  very 
resistance,  that  would  check,  only  condenses  and  concentrates  it,  aDlU 
at  length  it  goes  forth  in  the  fulness  of  its  meridian,  all  life,  and  lights 
and  lustre— "the  whole  amphitheatre  of  Nature  glowing  in  its  smile,  and 
her  minutest  objects  gilt  and  glittering  in  the  grandeur  of  its  eternity.'— • 
in.— 20. 

Goldsmith  had  compared  his  Parish  Priest 
*  To  some  tall  cliff  that  lifts  its  awful  form, 
Swells  from  the  vale,  and  midway  leaves  the  storm  $ 
Though  round  its  breast  the  rolling  clouds  are  spread^ 
Eternal  sunshine  settles  on  its  bead.* 

This  is  one  of  the  most  simple  and  sublime  passages  in  English 
poetry :  Mr.  Phillips — who,  by  the  way,  is  as  great  a  plagiarist  as 
SirPretful,  and  somewhat  in  his  manner — thus  adopts  it  as  bisowa* 

*  The  hand  that  holds  the  chalice  ^ould  be  pure,  and  the  priests  of 
the  temple  of  Religion  shduld  be  spotless  as  the  vestments  of  her  ministry* 
Rank  only  degradesy  wealth  only  impeverithes,  and  ornaments  only  dis« 
^ure  her;  hec  sacred  porch  becomes  the  more  sublime  from  its  sim|di«> 
city,  and  should  be  seated  on  an  eminence,  inaccessible  to  human 
passions — even  like  the  summit  of  some  Alpine  woudbr,  for  ever 
crowned  with  the  mnshinc  of  the  firmament ,  which  the  vain  and  feverish 
tempest  of  human  infirmities  breaks  through  harmless  and  unheeded.'*— 
111.-34. 

In  this  same  style  of  travestie,  Mr.  Phillips  renders  either  imin* 
telligible  or  ridiculous  every  thing  he  touches.  He  censures  Mr* 
Grattan  '  because,'  as  he  elegantly  expresses  it,  ^  an  Irish  native 
has  lost  ITS  racmess  in  an  English  atmosphere.' — II. — 15.  When 
he  alludes  to  Monseienor  Quarantotti's  letter,  he  will  not  conde- 
scend to  mention  it  but  as  ^  the  rescript  of  Italian  audacih/J 
When  the  Duke  of  Wellington  invades  France,  we  are  told  that 
an  Irish  hero  strikes  the  harp  to  victory  upon  the  summit  of  the 
Pyrenees.' — p.  35.  And  wnen  he  would  say  that  Mr.  Grattan 
is  an  ornament  to  his  country,  it  is  expressed  ^that  he  poured  over 
the  ruins  of  his  country  the  elixir  of  his  immortality' ! — III. — 35. 

When  some  judicious  persons  at  Liverpool  toast  the  health  of 
this  wild  ranter,  he  modestly  and  intelligibly  describes  the  eflbct 
which  this  gr^at  event  will  have  in  Ireland — 

*  Oh !  yes,  I  do  foresee  when  she  (Ireland)  shall  hear  with  what 
courtesy    her   mmt  pretfittten/tit    advocate  (Mr.  Phillips)  has   btea 
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tKdtttd,  ham  tbe  tave  wind  that  wails  ber  tbe  iotelKgeBeey  wQT  wfiim 
tkoLi  flame  withia  b«r,  wfaidi  tbe  blood  of  ages  has  not  been  able  to  et^ 
dugutsh*  It  ma^  be  a  delusive  hope,  but  1  am  glad  to  gra*p  at  mnj 
wkatOom  that  JUtt  across  tbe  iolitwU  of  tbat  country's  SaeiauoiCa^^ 

There  is,  it  seems,  a  certain  Irishman  of  the  name  of  Casey 
resident  in  Liverpool,  and,  we  presume,  be  was  one  of  the  pro* 
meters  of  the  before  mentioned  toast ;  for  Mr.  Phillips,  after  a 
magnificent  description  of  this  worthy  gentleman,  exclaims,  in  an 
agony  of  patriotism,  '  Alas,  Ireland  has  little  now  to  console 
her  except  the  conscioasness  of  having  produced  such  men' — as 
Mr.  Casey  of  Liverpool ! 

We  reserve  for  the  last  example  of  Mr.  Phillips's  style,  two  pas- 
sagjes  which,  we  are  informed  by  Mr.  Phillips  himself  or  his  editor, 
(if  indeed  Mr.  PhilHps  be  not  his  own  editor,)  were  received  vnth 
trUkHsiastic  applauses.  The  first  is  meant  to  be  a  satire  on  bigotry, 
and  the  other  a  panegyric  on  Mr.  Grattan — 

*  But  oh !  there  will  never  be  a  time  with  Bigottif — she  has  no  head, 
and  cannot  think — sbe  bas  no  heart,  and  cannot  feel — when  she  roovet, 
it  is  in  wtatb — ^wben  sbe  pauses,  it  is  amid  rain — her  prayers  are  curses — 
ber  Crod  k  a  Jtanon — her  eommwuon  is  dea^ — ber  vengeance  is  eternity 
«-her  deeaU^ue  is  written  in  tbe  blood  of  her  victims ;  and  if  she  stoops 
for  a  moment  from  her  infernal  flight,  it  im  upon  some  kindred  rock  to 
wbet  ber  vulture-fang  ibr  keener  rapine,  and  replume  ber  wii^  lor  a 
more  sanguinary  desoUtiooT — in.-!-22. 

When  tbe  screech-owl  of  intolerance  was  ydltng^  and  the  nigbt  of 
bigotry  was  brooding  on  tbe  land,  be  came  forth  with  tbe  heart  of  a 
hero !  and  tbe  tongue  of  an  angel !  till,  at  bis  bidding,  tbe  spectre 
vanished ;  the  colour  ef  our  fields  revived^  and  Ireland,  poor  Ireland,* 
Ike  &c— IIL— 14. 

Such — ^to  speak  figurativdy  of  this  great  figure-makef — such  are 
the  tumid  and  emptv  bladders  upon  which  Uie  reputation  of  Mr. 
Phillips  is  trying  to  become  buoyant.  We  believe  our  readers  will, 
by  thfs  time,  think  that  we  have  fully  justified  our  opinion  of  the 
style  of  this  Dublin  Demosthenes. 

But  we  have  something  more  than  mere  errors  of  style  to  object 
to  Mr.  Phillips ;  we  shall  say  little  of  the  want  of  professional 
ability  which  his  two  pleadings  exhibit,  because  he  so  little  intends 
diem  to  be  considered  as  legal  arguments,  that  there  is  but  one 
passage  in  the  statement  of  two  legal  cases  in  which  there  is 
tbe  slightest  allnsiori  to  the  law,  and  that  allusion  only  serves  to 
show  the  advocate^s  ignorance  of,  and  contem]pt  for,  the  more  se- 
rious  parts  of  the  profession  he  was  exercising, 

*  Do  not  suppose  I  am  endeavouring  to  influence  you  by  tbe  power 
of  DXCL AMOTION.  I. am  laying  down  to  you  tbe  British  law,  as  liberally 
expound^  and  solemnly  adjured.    I  speak  tbe  language  of  tbe  Eoglii^ 
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Lord  Ekkm,  a  Jvdge  of  great  etperienee  ^id  greater  kamfog-HT^r* 
PhilUp$  here  ciud  several  ca$e$  as  decided  %  Lord  Eidonj-^SwA^ 
GeDtlemeo,  is  the  language  of  Lord  Ekkm.  I  apeak  alae  on  the  aotiio* 
ritj  of  our  own  Lord  Avonmope— -a  Judge  who  ilkimiiiated  the  Bench 
hy  his  genius,  endeared  it  by  bis  euamiy^  and  digniied  it  by  hie  MSL 
uncomfreminng probity  / / /-—one  of  those  rare  men,  wbohid  the  thnmes 
of  law  beneath  ihe  brightest  flowers  of  literature,  and  as  it  were  with 
the  hand  of  an  enchanter^  changed  a  wilderness  into  a  garden  T— V. — 17» 

No,  declamation  is  not  the  weapon  of  Mr.  Phillips!— ooe  tbing, 
indeed,  we  learfi  from  all  this,  tbat  Mr.  Pbillips^s  countiTinen  ap- 
preciate his  legal  talents  at  their  true  worib-^We  may  be  sure  that 
be  has  published  every  frantic  speech  he  ever  made ;  andibev  are 
but  two,  and  both  on  subjects  in  which  the  want  of  legal  eJoca^ 
tion  and  professional  acquirement  would  be  least  observed;  aod 
accordingly  we  may  say — to  borrow  a  happy  expression  of  Louis 
the  XVlQi's,  relative  to  one  of  his  chaplains  who  had  preached  % 
flowery  sermon  on  ^11  Uiings  but  religion — that  if  Mr.  PhiUips  14 
his  pleadings  bad  only  said  a  word  or  two  about  law,  he  would  have 
spoken  of  every  thing. 

But  we  have  done  with  the  advocate^  blessing  our  stars  that 
lawyers  in  this  country  are  not  of  the  same  breed,  and  bopii^  (as 
indeed  we  are  inclined  to  betieve)  that  even  in  Ireland  none  but  the 
lawyers  of  the  Catholic  Board,  and  one  or  two  adveotarers  who  as^ 
•ume  that  title  as  a  *  nom  de  ^^lerre,'  are  capaUe  of  sucha  ufiion  cC 
ignorance  and  confidence,  of  inanity  and  pretension.  We  have  in* 
deed  to  obseire,  for  the  honour  of  Ireland,  that  all  these  rodo- 
montades are  printed  in  England,  and  we  believe  that  few,  if  any  of 
them,  have  been  heard  of  in  the  place  of  their  supposed  nativitv^ 

We  now  come  to  Mr.  Phillips  in  the  character  upon  which,  of  att 
others,  it  ^  evident  be  piques  himself  most,  namelyi  that  of  a 

PATRIOT. 

Mr.  Phillips's  first  political  pretension  is  honesty  ;  be  is,  if  yoa 
will  take  his  own  word  for  it,  a  model  of  integrtty  and  decision^  a 
pattern  for  all  the  young  men  of  the  empire  who  will  be  warmed 
into  emulation  by  Mr.  Casey's  Liverpool  dinner.  L^st  our 
readers  should  doubt  the  modesty  of  this  blushing  Hiberniaiiy  w^ 
shall  give  At^  ovm  word^ — a  course  which  is  always  the  safest,  and, 
with  so  profuse  a  talker  as  Mr.  Phillips,  the  most  decisive  and  con- 
vincing. 

<  I  hope,  however,  the  benefit  of  this  day  will  not  be  confined  to  te 
bumble  individual  (Phillips,  scilicet)  you  have  so  honoured ;  I  hope  it 
will  cheer  on  the  young  aspirants  after  virtuous  fame  in  both  oat 
countries,  by  provmg  to  them,  that  however,  for  the  moment,  envy,  or 
ignorance,  or  oorruption,  may  depreciate  tbem,  there  is  a  reward  in 
store  for  the  man  f Phillips)  who  thinu  with  irteobxtt  aivd  aOTt 
wrrH  wcitiow.*— V. — W. 
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A^tn,  he  assures  bis  partial  friends '  wbo  wftre  crowding  arouiid 
him,  that  do  act  of  his  shall  ever  raise  a  blush  at  the  recoUectioa  of 
their  early  encouragement.* — page  16. 

But  it  IS  not  the  easy  virtues  of  profession  alone  to  which  Mr. 
Phillips  lays  claim^-^he  boasts,  in  a  quotation^  solemnly  prepared  for 
the  occasion,  that  he  is  ready  even  to  stiff^er  for  his  country : — 

*For  thee,  fair  freedom,  welcome  all  the  past, 
For  thee>  my  country,  welcome  e^kh  the  last  !' 

Notwithstanding  the  present  thriving  appearance  of  Mr.  Phil^ 
iips's  patriotism,  ne  seems  to  have  now  and  then  had  some  slight 
misgivings  as  to  the  constancy  of  bis  virtue,  and  to  anticipate 
the  possibility  of  backslidings  from  this  high  way  of  honour,  and  with 
the  most  ingenuous  naivetl  be  communicates  his  doubts  to  the 
Catholic  B<Mird. 

*  May  I  not  be  one  of  the  myriads  who,  in  the  name  of  patrioii$m^ 
Slid  for  the  purposes  of  plunder,  have  swindled  away  your  heart,  that 
they  might  gamble  with  it  afterwards  at  the  political  hazard  table!  May 
I  not  pretend  a  youth  of  virtue,  that  I  may  purchase  with  its  fame  an 
as^e  of  rich  apoUacy  /^-Cast  your  ^'\^w  around  the  political  horizon- 
Can  yon  discover  no  one  whose  eye  once  gazed  on  glory,  and  whose 
voice  once  rung  for  liberty — no  one,  who,  like  me,  once  glowed  with 
the  energies  of  an  assumed  sincerity,  and  saw,  or  seemed  to  see,  no  God 
hut  CouKTRV,  now  toiling  in  the  drudgeries  of  oppression,  and  shroud* 
ed  in  the  pall  of  an  official  miscreancy  I  Trust  no  man*s  professions- 
ardent  as  I  am— *^(m€^  through  every  fibre  as  I  feel  myself — 1  repel  your 
confidence,  though  perhaps  unnecessarily,  for  I  am  humble,  and  htl<m 
corruption — I  am  valueless,  and  not  wwrth  tcmpiaiion^^X  am  poor^  and 
cannot  afford  to  part  with  all  I  have — mt  ciiAmACTER. — Such  are  my 
sensations  now — ^what  they  may  be  hereafter,  I  pretend  not ;  but  should 
I  ever  hazard  descending  into  the  mfcophant  or  slave,  I  beseech  thee, 
Heaven,  that  the  £rst  hour  of  crime  may  be  the  last  of  life,  and  that 
the  worm  may  batten  on  the  bloom  of  my  youth,  before  my  friends,  if 
I  hewe  one^  shall  have  cause  to  curse  the  mention  of  my  memory  .*-«- 
HI.— 11,12. 

Mr.  Phillips's  first  pubHcation,  in  the  still  earlier  bloom  of  bis 

S>uth,  was,  as  our  reaoers  haveseen,  a  poem  called  the  Emerald 
Ie«  It  was  dedicated,  by  permission,  to  His  Royal  Highness  the 
Prince  Regent,  *  Irelani^Hope  and  England's  Ornameni.^  The 
poem  did  not  belie  the  promise  of  the  dedication  ;  it  is  a  perfect 
flftreaoo  of  praise,  a  shower  of  roses  on  every  person  who  is  named 
in  it,  from  alpha  to  omega.  This  alone  was  enough  to  excite  some 
little  suspicion  of  tbtf  author's  sincerity';  but  it  became  conviction 
on  findingthat,  whenever  in  any  of  his  succeedine  pamphlets  written 
in  alterea  times  and  different  circumstances,  be  has  occasion  to 
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mention  any  of  the  idols  of  bis  early  flattery,  he  fkUs  into  thejiatural 
Course  of  censuring  and  sometimes  libelling  them* 

If  his  Roval  Highness  the  Prince  Regept  was,  on  the  23d  April, 
1B12,  the  date  of  Mr.  PhilKps's  dedication— ire&iwP*  Aopeawif 
England^s  omomeni— what  has  since  happened  to  justify  Mr.  Phil- 
lips's imputations?  What  are  the  enormities  which  this  high- 
mmded  and  independent  patriot '  cannot  speak  of,  without  danger, 
because,  thank  God^  he  cannot  think  of  them  without  in^gna- 
tion'? 

If,  in  1812,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  ^a  nation'9av{hg 
hero'  (I. — 16.) — if,  in  18 [4,  *the  illustrious  potentates  were  met 
together  in  the  British  capital  to  commemorate  the  great  festival  of 
universal  peace  and  universal  emancipation*  (111. — 22)-r- if '  all  the 
hopes  of  England  were  gratified  and  Europe  free*  (p.  21.) — how 
does  it  happen  that,  in  18 16,  Mr.  Phillips  can  thu^  describe  ibe 
war  in  which  those  objects  were  achievea  ? 

^  The  heart  of  any  reflecting  man  must  bum  within  him  when  he 
thinks  that  the  war,  thus  sanguinary  in  its  operations,  thus  confessedly 
tuittous  in  its  nxpenditure,  was  even  still  more  odious  in  its  principle. 
It  was  a  war  avowedly  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  France 
out  of  her  undoubted  right  of  choosing  her  own  monarch ;  a  war  which 
uprooted  the  very  foundations  of  the  English  constitution ;  which 
lihelled  the  most  glorious  era  in  pur  national  annals;  and  dectef^ 
tyranny  eternal,* — V. — 10. 

If,    in    1812,   Bonaparte  was  a  despot — ^bloody— -impious— f 

Eolluted  (I. — 73) — if  ne   was   an  infidel  « who  trod  the  sym- 
ol   of  Christianity  under  foot' — who  plundered  temples  and 
murdered  priests — if  his  legions  were  locusts,  and  he  himself  a 

vulture,  (p.  74,)  a  tyrant,  (p.  77,)  and  a  fiend,  (p.  75.) If,  in 

August,  1813,  he  was  again  a  '  tyrant,'  a  'monster,'  an  ^mbroi'' 
dered  biUcher — if  he  was,  in  Mr.  Phillips's  opinion,  all  this,  how 
comes  it,  that  in  1816,  he  speaks  of  him  in  the  following  terms ; — 
Mn  dethroning  Napoleon  you  have  dethroned  a  monarch,  who. 
with  all  his  imputed  crimes  and  vices,  shed  a  splendour  arouncji  KQralty 
too  powerM  /or  the  feehle  vision  of  legitimacy  even  to  bear.  How 
grand  was  his  march!  How  magn^cent  his  destiny!  Say  Txhat^  me 
wiU^  Sir,  be  will  be  the  land-mati  of  our  times  in  the  eye  df  posterity. 
The  goal  of  other  men's  speed  was  his  starting-post — crowns  were  bis 

tlaythin^ — thrones  bis  footstool-^-he  strode  from  victory  to  victofy-^^ 
is  path  was  **  a  plane  of  continued  elevations.'" — V.-^l  1. 

If,  in  1812,  Mr.  Phillips  could  thus  speak  of  Napoleon  and 
Spain — 

*  His  aid  rs  murder  in  disguise  y 
Mis  triumph,  freedbm^s  obseqiiies ; 
His  faith,  is  lraud-4iis  wisdom,  guile ; 
Creation  withers  in  tib  i 
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See  Spain,  in  his  embraces,  die. 

His  ancient  friend,  bis  firm  ally !'— I. — 73. 

f  Itj  in  VS14,  'the  Catholic  allies  of  Enffland  have  refuted  Uie 
/oul  aspersions  on  the  Catholic  faith,'  (Ilu — 21,)  with  what  &ce 
could  he,  in  1816,  ask  the  Liverpool  meeting, 

*  Whal  haia  vou  done  for  Europe  ?  what  ha?e  jou  achieved  for  man  ? 
Have  morab  been  aipeliorated  ?  has  h'bertj  been  strengthened  ?  You 
have  restored  to  Spain  a  wretch  of  even  worse  than  proverbial  princeljr 
ii^atjtnde;  who  filled  his  dungeons,  and  fed  his  rack  with  the  heroic 
remnant  that  had  braved  war,  and  famine,  and  massacre  beneath  bis 
banners ;  who  rewarded  patriotism  with  the  prison — fidelitj  with  the 
torture— -heroism  with  the  scaffold — and  pietj  with  the  inquisition; 
whose  royalty  was  published  bj  the  signature  of  his  death-warrants,  and 
whose  religioQ  evaporated  in  the  embroidering  of  petticoats  for  the  Blessed 
Tirgmr— v.— 11,12. 
If;  in  1813,  Bonaparte  and  Portugal  could  be  thus  described-*- 

*  See  hapless  Portugal,  who  thought 
A  ciMmnbfi  creed  her  safety  brought*— 
A  common  creed  !  alas,  his  life 
Has  been  one  bloody,  impious  strife ! 
Beneath  his  torch  the  altars  bum 
And  blush  on  (he  polluted  urn/ — I.— 73. 

what  can  Mr.  Phillips  sav  for  the  following  description,  in  1816. 
of  the  tery  prince  who  fled  from  the  once  *  bloody  and  impious,^ 
but  now  *  magnificent*  and  *  splendid'  Napoleon! 

*  Tou  have  restored  to  Portugal  a  prince  of  whom  we  know  nothing, 
except  that  when  bis  dominions  were  invaded,  his  people  distracted,  his 
oowD  in  dai^er,  and  all  that  could  interest  the  highest  energies  of  man 
at  issue,  be  left  his  cause  to  be  combated  by  foreign  bayonets,  and  fled 
wi^  a  dastard  precipitation  to  the  shameful  security  of  a  distant  bemi- 
spbefe-'—V.— 1£. 

In  f  814  *  the  rocks  of  Norway  are  elate  with  liberty.'  (III. 
— 93.)  In  1816  Norway  is  instanced  as  <  a  feeble  state  partition* 
ed  tt>  feed  the  rapacity  of  the  powerful.'  (V. — IS.) 

hi  1812  Mr.  Grattan  had  the  misfortune  of  being  the  idol  of  Mr. 
Phiffips's  humble  adoration — in  1814  Mr.  Grattan  is  still  an  idol, 
bat  an  idol,  like  those  of  the  Tartars,  which  they  chastise ;  and  four 
pages  of  one  of  Mr.  Phillips's  speeches  to  die  Catholic  Board  are 
empkqred  in  chastising  Mr.  Grattan  for  having  given  some  reasons 
('if  reasons,'  as  Mr.  Phillips  cautiously  observes,  ^  they  can  be 
called,')  against  presenting  a  catholic  petition  at  that  particular 
time :  he  snows  too  that  repeated  discussions  have  had  the  effect 
of  reducing  the  maiority  against  the  catholics.  All  this  is  very 
well :  but  what  shall  we  s^y  when  we  find  Mr.  Phillips  in  1816,  aC 
Uvopoc^  ex]Hressing  his  <  hope  that  the  Irish  calbdics  will  po 
tttion  no  mare  a  parliament  so  equivocating  ?* 
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In  18t2 — Mr.  Ponsonby  is  highly  celebrated  and  t©ld  that  *  bis 
country's  heart  must  be  cold  ere  the  *  honour,'  the  *  worth,'  the 
*  wisdom,'  the  *  zeal,'  *  the  hand  to  act  and  heart  to  feel  of  iMt 
Ponsonby^  be  forgotten.  But  in  the  Liverpool  speech  we  find  au 
the  merits  of  the  leader  of  the  Whigs  forgotten,  and  his  character 
treated  with  high  indignity : — 

*  Shall  a  borougfa-mongeriog  faction  convert  what  is  mbnamed  the 
national  representation,  into  a  mere  instrument  for  raising  the  supplies 
which  are  to  gorge  its  own  venality  ?  Shall  the  mock  dignataries  of 
Whiggitm  and  Toiyism,  lead  their  hungry  retainers  to  contest  the  profits 
of  an  alternate  ,ascendancy  over  the  prostrate  interests  of  a  too  generous 
people  ?  These  are  questions  which  I  blush  to  ask.' — ^V. — IS. 

In  1812 — England  and  Englishmen  were  the  great  objects  of 
Mr.  Phillips's  horror ;  he  found  amongst  us  ^  a  prejudice  against 
his  native  land  predominant  above  every  other  feeling,  inveterate 
«a  ignorance  could  generate,  as  monstrous  as  credulity  could  feed.^ 
— I. — 6. — ^And  (fiw  he  assails  us  in  prose  and  verse)  he  invokes 
Ireland 

^  To  remember  the  glory  and  pride  of  her  name, 
Ere  the  cold  blooded  Sassanach  tainted  her  fame.* 

Again — in  their  mutual  communications  Mr.  Phillips  assigns  to 
the  Irish  *  the  ardour  of  patriots  and  pride  of  fi-eemen,'  but  to  thie 
unlucky  English,  *  atrocious  provocaiiiondindperjidious  arrogance* 

In  the  Liverpool  speech,  however,  he  has  quite  changed  his  note*, 
the  co/d- blooded  Sassanach  is  now  ^  tbe  AijfA-mm^  people  of 
England,'  (V. — 4,)  and  even  a  provincial  English  town  is  *  the  em- 
porium of  liberality  and  public  spirit — the  birth-place  of  talent— 
the  residence  of  integrity' — the  asylum  of  *  freedom,'  *  patriotism,' 
and  *  genius.' — V. — !• — In  1812,  King  William  was  a  Draco—*  a 
gloomy  murderer,'  and  Mr.  Phillips  very  magnanimously*  treanples 
on  the  impious  ashes  of  that  Vandal  tyrant^ — L<*-]09r*-biit  m 
18P>,  a  new  light  breaks  upon  him ;  he  applauds  the  Revoluticoit 
vindicates  ^  the  reformers  of  1688,'  and  calls  that  period  '  the  most 
glorious  of  our  national  armals.'— V. — 1 0. 

These  changes,  monstrous  as  they  are,  have  taken  place  in  tbe 
last  two  or  three  years ;  but  we  have  Mr.  Phillips's  own  pissu- 
ranee  that  he  began  his  backsliding  earlier  than  tne  date  of  any 
of  his  ^mj^lets,  and  that  young  as,  he  tells  us,  he  is  in  years,  he 
is  old  in  apostacy.  In  his  first  speech,  August,  1813,  he  make^ 
the  following  candid  avowal. 

*  I  am  not  ashamed  to  confes3  to  you,  that  there  was  a  da^  when  I 
was  as  bigoted  as  the  blackest ; — but  I  thank  that  Being,  who  gifted  me 
with  a  mind  not  quite  impervious  to  conviction,  and  I  diaak  you,  who 
^tfibrded  such  dawning  testimonies  of  my  error.    No  wonder,  then^  (bat 
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I  immd  tny  prejudtces^  md  wUh  a  blush  baned  them  cm  iStke  altar  of  a^ 
country !' — HI.-^33. 

Out:  readers  will  not  fail  to  observe,  that  all  this  waverinr  i$ 
not  the  mere  versatility  of  a  young  and  ardent  mind.  Mr.  PmT- 
lips  is  indeed  inconstant,  but  it  is  ^  certS  ratione  modoque ;'  his 
changes  may  be  calculated^  like  those  of  the  moon,  and  his  bright 
face  will  always  be  found  towards  the  rising  sun« 

He  dedicated  to  the  Prince  Regent  in  expectation,  and 
abused  him  in  disappointment;  he  flattered  Mr.  Grattan  and 
Mr*  Pons«nby  wben  they  were  popular,  and  sneers  at  them  when 
he  see%  a  more  promising  patron.  He  lent  his  labours  and  his 
lungs  to  the  cause  of  Catholic  emancipation,  and  preached  up 
the  doctrine  of  eternal  petitions^  while  they  afforded  any  prospect 
of  celebrity  or  profit ;  finding  that  scent  grow  Cold,  he  is  now  against 
petitioning ;  and  reform  in  Parliament  betn|;  the  cry  of  the  disaf- 
fected  in  England,  he  imports  his  '  parcel  of*  talent  and  celebrity 
into  Liverpool,  consig^ned  to  Mr.  Casey— exhibits  his  wares  at 
the  dinner  before  mentioned — sings  a  palinode  to  Napoleon  Bo- 
naparte— and  hardily  enlists  himself  under  the  banners  of  radical 
reform.  We  have  no  doubt  that,  by  the  same  arts  which  have 
forced  him  into  what  he  and  his  colleagues  modestly  call  ceUhri^^ 
hs  will  niake  a  venr  acceptable  addition  to  the  society  of  Major 
Castwri^lit  and  Air.  Gale  Jones,  until  some  new  turn  in  tbe 
^  wheel  ot  state,  or  in  the  popular  feeling,  shall  again  convert  him ; 
when  we  may  have  him  once  more  bespattering  Messrs.  Grattan 
and  Ponsonby  with  his  praises,  and  dedicating  to  H«  R.  H.  the 
Prince  Regent,  but,  as  we  anticipate,  without  the  permiisicn  of 
which  he  was  formerly  so  vain. 

We  have  not  noticed  the  particulars  of  die  political  tenets  which 
Mr.  Phillips  has  professed,  or  now  professes )  bad  as  they  may  be, 
thev  can  do  no  harm  till  his  sQrIe  shall  become  more  intelligible 
and  his  character  less  ambigtious. 


5 

Aet.  III.  A  Treatise  «n  <Ae  Rtcords  of  the  Creation^  and  an  iht 
Moral  Attributes  ef  the  Creator^  with  particular  Reference  io 
the  Jewish  History j  and  to  Ike  Consistency  of  the  Principle  iff 
PomdaUon  with  the  Wisdom  and  Goodness  of  the  Deity.  By 
John  Bird  Sumner,  M.  A«  2  vols.  8vo.  London.  1816. 

TOHK  Burnett,  Esq.  of  Dens,  in  Aberdeenshire,  was  one  of 
^  those  among  our  northern  brethren  to  whom  Aeir  southern 
tieighbours  are  apt  to  impute  the  habit  of  sleeping  with  one  eyt 
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open*  We  should  be  glad  that  they,  whose  waking  ^ei  glance 
evil  at  such  a  character,  would  have  the  goodness  to  recollect  that 
the  important  difference  between  the  natives  of  the  several  parts 
of  the  united  Kingdom  lies  not  in  the  peculiarities  of  their  national 
characters,  but  in  the  degree  in  which  each  has  taken  advantage  of 
the  substantial  freedom,  and  pure  religion  within  his  reach :  in  (he 
use,  in  short,  which  his  coivscience  and  knowledge  have  led  him 
to  make  o^  the  talents  intrusted  to  his  care. 

In  these  respects  Mr.  Burnett  was  eminently  worthy  of  imitation^ 
If  the  gratuitous  payment  of  a  father^s  debts ; — if  extensive  chari- 
ties to  the  poor ;— punctuality  in  all  his  dealings ; — ^tuities  to 
those  of  his  Correspondents  with  whom  he  had  driven  bargains» 
when  those  bar^ins  brought  him  in  more  profit  than  he  thought  he 
could  conscientiously  retain ; — if  an  ardent  thirst  for  the  religious 
and  moral  improvement  of  mankind,  and  a  singular  modesty  and 
aversion  from  all  display  in  the  good  he  was  desirous  to  promote  z 
— if  this  combination  of  excellence  may  be  admitted  to  counter- 
balance a  few  striking  singularities  of  conduct  and  opinion,  Mr. 
Burnett  lyas  certainly  an  honour  to  his  country :  nor  should  it  be 
forgotten  that  it  was  his  assiduous  application  and  cautious  con* 
duct  in  business  that  enabled  him  thus  eSectually  to  direct  his  effort^ 
to  the  best  and  noblest  objects.  The  contemplation  of  such 
a  character  is  exceedingly  in^resting  in  a  double  point  gf  viewj 
first,  in  the  proof  it  exhibits  that  the  heart  mav  be  kept  upright 
towards  its  Maker,  and  expand  itself  in  unbounaed  benevolence  tp 
mei^even  amidst  close  ana  minute  attention  to  pecuniary  interests, 
--^and  secondly,  in  the  contrast  which  the  unanected  endeavour  to 
conceal  the  hand  that  bestowed  the  gift,  affords  to  the  showy, 
advertis]ng,electioneering  qualities  of  some  of  ourmodem  charities* 
Among  the  many  charitable  beouests  of  this  respectable  individual^ 
was  a  sum  set  apart  till  it  should  accumulate  to  1600/.,  which  was 
then  to  be  Eiven,  in  the  following  proportions,  to  the  authors  of 
the  two  best  Essays  on  the  subject  stkted  below  f  viz.  1200/.  to  the 
first  in  merit,  and  400/.  to  the  second.  The  Essay  before  us  is 
that  to  which  the  judges  appointed  by  the  executors  to  determine 
the  merits  of  t]||  contending  Essays  (and  who  were,  it  seems».three 
Professors  of  the  University  of  Aberdeen^  were  pleased  unani- 
ipously  tQ  assign  the  second  prize*  The  first  was  awarded  with 
(scpial  unaniouty  to  ^  Dr.  W.  L.  Brown,  Principal  of  Marisch^ 
College  and  University  of  Aberdeen,'  &c. 

*<  TIm  •vMenct  that  there  to  m  BtiBS  •UiwwwfoH  wSk,  tttd  gtod,  bj  wiMm  0f^ 
thing  eitots,  lad  perUcalarly  to  obviate  difficulties  regarding  the  wiidoiii  andtbe  com- 
nen  of  0ie  Deity ;  and  this,  in  the  fiat  placd,  firom  considerations  indmndent  on/^ril* 
ten  Revelation ;  and  in  the  seeond  place,  from  the  Revelation  of  the  Lord  Jesns ;  anl 
fmm  the  wholei  to  point  out  Uie  iamncet  nott  neaeiMuT  foc»aad  atirf^ 
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Upon  the  wbde,  Mr.  Barnett  appears  to  have  been  endowed 
with  a  jtkst,  and,  in  many  respects,  an  amiabie  character,  but 
strongly  marked  with  eccentricity.  Bat  we  have  no  inclination  to 
inquire  into,  and,  if  possible,  still  less  right  to  indulge  in  sarcasms 
against  singularities  which  have,  perhaps,  been  instrumental  in  pro* 
ducin^  tbe  effects  now  before  us.  We  raav  nevertheless  be  per* 
mitted  to  regret  that  it  never  occurred  to  Mr.  Burnett's  mind,  that 
by  directing  the  accumulation  of  his  bemiest  to  extend  to  300(M., 
instead  of  1600/.,  he  might  have  founded  a  professorship  of  100/. 
per  annum  in  one  of  the  universities  of  his  country,  where  lectures 
^pon  the  subjects  which  he  had  so  much  at  heart  might  have  been 
permanently  given.  The  lectures  now  read  in  some  of  tbe  Scottish 
Universities,  for  the  edification  of  youth  in  the  most  important 
branches  of  instruction,  must  be  contemplated  with  other  minds 
than  ours  before  a  reasonable  conviction  can  be  entertained  that  a 
provision  properly  securtd,  to  the  purpose  of  frequendy  setting 
forth  '  The  zoisdom  and  goodness  of  God  as  displayed  in  the  Reve* 
lation  of  the  Lord  Jesusj  tsi^h  the  inferences  most  necessary  for ^ 
dmd  tueful  to  mankind,'*  would  be  by  any  means  a  superfluous  in- 
stitution. We  are  for,  however,  fix)m  intending,  by  the  wish  just 
expressed,  to  undervalue  the  results  of  Mr.  Burnett's  liberality,  as 
he  has  been  pleased  (in  the  plenitude  of  his  power  over  his  own 
jproperty)  to  display  it  for  the  benefit  of  mankind. 

Of  the  general  talents  and  industry  exhibited  in  the  Essay  tmme- 
diately  und6r  review,  we  certainly  entertain  a  ikvourable  opinion: 
and  we  are  the  more  disposed  to  extend  our  observations  upon  it 
to  some  length,  because  where  we  have  the  misfortune  to  differ 
from  the  ingenious  author,  it  is  upon  points  wherein  discussion  can 
scarcely  fail  to  produce  effects  highly  serviceable  to  the  best  inte» 
rests  of  mankind.  In  truth  we  cannot  help  anticipating  important 
benefiusrfrom  the  salutary  association  of  religious,  moral,  and jpoli- 
tical  science,  pervading  many  of  the  publications  which  have 
lately  issued  from  the  pr^s. 

Mr.  Sumner  has  given  in  his  preface  a  summary  of  the  process 
by  which  he  proposes,  first,  to  prove  the  existence  of  an  all-power^ 
ful,  wise,  and  good  Being,  by  whom  ever]^  thing  exists;  and,  se* 
condly,  to  remove  the  objections  to  his  wisdom  and  goodness  by 
arguments  derived  from  itfason  and  revelation.  He  states,  that  tfaie 
acquaintance  which  we  dedvefrom  reason,  witk  the  Creator  an4 
hb  attributes,  and  the  conformity  of  the  appearance  of  the  universe, 
with  the  conclusions  at  which  reaseo  arrivesyhave  been  so  MHjf 
illustrated  by  the  »i<xessive  labours  of  Stiltmgfleet,  Clarke,  Butl^r^ 
Warburtoji,  and  Paley,  that  it  is  hopeless  to  look  out  for  a  vacant 
spot  in  a  district  so  fully  occupied.    He  has,  tbereforeif  h$Mf  n  Uf 
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rest  his  principal  evidence  of  the  existence  of  the  Creaior  upon  the 
credibility  of  the  Mosaic  Records  of  the  Creation.  He  iu9tly  aciWii, 
that  to  descend  from  the  height  to  which^  upon  the  utndameotal 
point  of  the  existence  of  God,  we  have  been  gradually  raised  by 
Revelation,  and  to  argue  still  upon  the  level  oi  unassisted  reason, 
would  be  equally  impossible  and  unprofitable : — ^impossible,  because 
the  rays  of  revealed  knowledge  will  imperceptibly  penetrate  s*— un- 
profitable, because,  although  philosophy  may  silence  atheism,  it 
will  never  command  practical  obedience,  nor  inspire  practical  de- 
votion. 

It  appears  to  us  that  Mr.  Burnett,  by  the  terms  of  his  proposal, 
left  the  competitors  for  his  prize  at  penect  liberty  as  to  the  ground 
upon  which  they  might  choose  to  establish  the  being  of  a  Ood  ; 
and  that  it  is  only  widi  respect  to  his  wisdom  and  goodness  that  they 
were  bound  to  establish  the  proof,  both  from  reason  and  Revela- 
tion,  Mr.  Sumner  was,  therefore,  at  liberty  to  exercise  full  dis* 
cretion  on  the  first  point ;  and  whether  by  selecting  th^  question 
concerning  the  credibility  of  the  Mosaic  Records j  he  has  fixed  upon 
the  most  interesting  track,  even  though  Dr.  Graves  and  the  present 
Dean  of  Westminster  had  not  published  their  able  and  learned 
works  when  the  plan  of  the  Essay  before  us  was  arranged,  we  wiH 
not  presume  to  cletermine.  But  after  all  which  Warburton,  th«r 
Abb^  Fleury,  Lardner,  the  two  Lowths,  Chandler,  and  others,  have 
written,  either  professedly  or  incidentally,  upon  the  Mosaic  History, 
Ive  diink  it  indisputable  that  a  moiety  of  the  Essay  is  rather  loo 
large  a  portion  to  devote  to  this  single  point.  We  are  the  more  dis- 
|>osed  to  lament  the  disproportionate  space  thus  occupied,  as  it  has 
necessarily  contracted  that  which  the  author  has  been  enabled  to 
allot  to  other  parts  of  the  subiect,  in  the  discussion  of  which  mimy 
modern  writers  have  succeeded  in  exciting  a  lively  interest  among 
m^n  of  reflection  and  benevolence,  and  have  thrown  over  their  sul>- 
lects  a  sufficient  portion  of  new  light  to  excite  eager  curiosity,  bat 
Dv  no  means  enough  to  settle  the  opinicms  of  candid  inqaifersv 
These  subjects  are  the  existence  of  moral  and  physical  evil,  or,  in 
die  moresmodem  phrase,  of  ^  vice  and  misery,^  and  their  alleged 
necessary  increase  as  society  proceeds  towards  those  advanced 
stages  to  which  it  is  now  tending  in  aU  the  most  civilised  aad  en* 
lightened  nations  of  tibe  earth*  These  are  points  of  discussion  of 
momentous  import,  including  questions  to  the  illustration  of  whidi 
tfie  lights  of  reason  and  Revelation  equally  converge,  and  affording 
practical  inferences  for  the  regulation  of  man  in  wesuUimest,  as 
well  as  in  the  lowest,  department  of  human  conduct.  We  sin^ 
eerety  reeret,  therefore,  that  scarcely  tnore  than  on€  half  of  <tbe 
Essay  is  devoted  to  these  d^cussionS)  even  in  their  abstract  prin* 
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cipies,  since  they  are  necessarily  developed  ina  manner  more  scanty 
and  unsatisfactory  than  their  extreme  importance  demands;  and  we 
are  still  more  disappointed  to  find  that  scarcely  any  space  is  left  for 
the  practical  inferences  justly  deducible  ^  from  the  whole,^  where 
we  expected  to  find,  in  tlie  application  of  the  argument  to  the  hearts 
and  lives  of  men,  the  most  eloquent  andusefiil  portion  of  the  work. 
We  confess,  therefore,  that  our  own  taste  would  have  been  more  fully 
gratified  had  Mr*  Sumner  contented  himself  with  giving,  in  a  few 
pagefli^  the  abstract,  which  he  is  so  well  capable  of  producing,  of  die 
arguments  to  be  found  in  ancient  and  modem  authors  concerninelAe 
txisiefuit  of'  a  Xxodj  which  after  all  is  a  fact  scarcely  any  where 
denied  in  the  present  day ;  and  had  devoted,  at  least,  four-fifths  of 
the  Essay  to  the  more  interesting  and  original  matters  to  which  we 
havejustadverted,and  which,  in  truths  appear  to  have  been  mainly 
ia  the  view  Qf  Mr.  Burnett  when  he  proposed  the  suUect  for  his 
prizes*  Tl^  political  uses  of  such  an  argument  would  have  em- 
braced all  the  most  interesting  topics  among  those  which  may  be 
called  fundamental  in  the  constitution  of  society,  olnects  wnich 
lie  at  the  root  of  all  public  prospmty,  because  upon  them  mainly 
depend  the  contentment  of  the  people^  the  seciffity  of  governments, 
and  consequently  the  offensive  and  defensive  power  of  nations.  The 
oaoral  ases  would  have  been  yet  more  interestii^ ;  for,  ar  we  have 
lately  seen  it  expressed,  there  requires  but  little  reflection  upon  the 
history  of  the  past,  and  Uttle  experience  of  the  actual  conditi<Mi  of 
society,  to  perceive  the  utter  insuificiencv  of  mere  political,  or  phi* 
losc^hical,  or  economical  systems,  for  amrding  any  permanence  tt 
the  amelioration  which  they  all  profess  to  bestow  upon  the  condi- 
tion of  mankind*  System  after  system  has  been  adopted  with  eager 
hope,  and  rejected  in  its  turn,  with  utter  despair,  in  favour  of 
another  wbkfa  has  ultimately  followed  thedestinv  of  its  predecessor; 
and  nnmldnd,  instead  of  reaping  the  expected  harvest,  have  too 
often  found  their  condition  deteriorateo^^nd  their  minds  disap- 
pointed  and  irritated.  If  ever  there  were  a  time  in  which  these 
Uiuhs  were  mare  palpable  than  at  another,  it  appears  to  be  the  pre* 
sent*  From  all  the  magnificet^t  svstems,  which,  independently 
of  pupe  oaorals,  promised  so  much  benefit  to  society,  it  has  come 
out  d^Boralised,  d^raded,  impoverished,  unseuled,  insecure ;  and 
politidaos  have  at  fen^  been  compiled  to  acknowledge,  (with- 
out, however,  practically  enforcing  the  consequence^)  that  all  hope 
for  the  future  is  to  be  sought  in  a  general  mora/ amelioration.  Tne 
fupportumty^  therefore,,  is  surely  fovouraUe  for  endeavouring  to 
d^oonstrate  with  efiect  the  necessary  connexion  of  moral  conduct^ 
public  and  private^  with  political  wealth  and  prosperity,-— that  the 
former  is,  in  &ct,.thet)entre  round  which  the  latter  must  revolve* 
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With  tbe  modificatioos  contain^  in  the  preceding  pantgrapfi^ 
we  venture  to  pronounce  our  opinion,  that  the  Essay  before  us  is  a 
sketch  by  the  band  of  a  master,  although,  as  we  have  before  inti« 
mated,  a  wide  difference  exists  between  some  of  the  author's  state- 
ments  and  conclusions,  aind  those  which  we  should  be  disposed  to 
make  from  the  same  premises. 

Tbe  first  two  chapters  of  the  first  book  contain  a  brief  exposi- 
tion and  refutation  of  the  opinion  of  the  metaphysicians,  the  ma* 
terialists,  and  disciples  of  tbe  atomical  philosophy,  concerning 
the  eternal  existence  and  fortuitous  formation  of  the  world*  Ufoa 
these  we  have  only  to  remark  that  the^  present  a  specunen  of  the 
style  of  argument  abridged  from  the  writmgs  of  the  most  approved 
authors,  to  which  we  wish  that  Mr*  Sumner  had  confined  the  first 
book  of  his  'Essay  on  the  ^  Existence  of  the  Creator.  Not  that  we 
are  disposed  to  dispute  his  position,  ^  diat  the  subjyect  is  by  no 
means  exhausted ;'  but  we  certainly  do  think  that  the  point  is^upei** 
abundandy  established  for  all  the  piyctical  purposes  of  the  theolo- 
gian, tbe  monedist,  and  the  jpolitician ;  and  that  any  sane  man,  who, 
after  due  inquiry,  should  stul  entertain  doubts  upon  it,  must  possess^ 
to  use  the  words  of  the  poet,  <  a  most  uncommon  skull*' 

But  to  proceed : — ^since  the  world  neither  had  an  independents- 
eternal  existence,  nor  was  produced  by  the  fortuitous  concnrrenoe 
of  atoms,  it  follows  that  it  n;iust  have  been  created^  and  from  tbe 
innumerable  instances  of  design  and  benevolence  which  every  where 
press  upon  our  observation,  that  it  was  formed  by  an  all  wise,  good, 
ipd  powerful  Creator.  But  as  the  world,  and  almost  every  thing 
in  it,  are  capable  of  bein^  abused  by  man,  whose  corrupt  propensi- 
ties are  continually  leading  him  to  poison  the  sources  of  his  own 
happiness,  it  seems  to  follow  that  such  a  worlds  created  for  the  ii»& 
atsuch^  being  J  implies  the  necessity  that  some  communicatioQ 
i^ould  have  teen  made  to  him  by  the  Creator  of  the  terms  upoa 
which  the  tenure  was  b^pto wed,  of  the  laws  tinder  which  it  is  to 
be  enjoyed,  and  of  the  mode  in  which  thepossessum^  ^  which  is  the 
fsaeral  {MPoperty  of  all  mankind,'  was  originally  created*  This  has 
always  appeared  to  us  to  be  the  fundamental  point  (although  too 
frequently  overiooked)  from  which  every  just  ailment  on  the. 
origin  and  progress  of  civil  society  must  diverge,  and  which  i&hould 
be  studiously  kept  in  mind  during  the  whole  course* ,  Man  in  a 
st0te  of  nature  represents  to  our  minds  die  idea  of  a  being  known 
by  his  Maker  to  be  weak  and  liable  to  yield  to  temptation,  sur- 
rounded nevertheless  by  objects  continually  soliciting  him  to  sio^ 
but  amplv  gifted  with  the  means  and  the  power  of  resistance,  if  he 
do  not  wilfiiUy  set  himself  in  opposition  to  those  means.  Man  in  a 
•tate  of  nature,  then^  is  man  in  a  state  of  probation  :--a  rational  and 
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inteQigent  creature  placed  by  his  Creator  under  circomslafices  cf 
trial|  with  the  meaos  of  rising  triumphantly  above  them*  It  is  need- 
less to  contrast  this  statement  with  the  c]e|rading  view  which  al- 
most every  writer  on  the  vrigin  of  civil  society  has  given  of  what 
they  have  been  pleased  to  term  ^  the  state  of  nature^  as  it  refers 
to  man.  But  we  have  the  greatest  pleasure  in  laying  before  our 
readers  the  following  extract  from  Mr.  Sumner's  third  chapter 
'  CD  tl^  Historical  Evidence  of  the  Creation  of  the  World.' 

*  Svppoee  il  granted,  for  the  present,  that  a  Cceator  ejutU ;  only  two 
suppositions -pao  be  entertained ;  either  man  was  turned  naked  and  ig- 
norant into  the  world,  with  less^  power  to  provide  for  bis  comfort  and 
sobsUtence  than  the  lowest  savage  whom  modem  discoveries  have 
brought  to  our  acquaintance ;  or  he  was  instracted«  through  the  agency 
of  his  Creator,  in  the  means  of  supplying  his  immediate  wants,  and  ot 
performing  the  various  purposes  of  his  t^ing. 

*  If  we  embrace  the  first  of  these  suppositions,  we  most  beiwe  that 
Ibis  world,  and  all  it  contains,  was  created  without  any  deintte  or  assiga- 
i^le  object;  that  its  inteUigent  inhabitants  were  sunmoood  into  lifir, 
aod  th^  immediately  abanidoned  by  their  Maker,  retaininc  no  con- 
nejLion  witti  bim,  either  during  the  short  period  of  their  earmly  exist- 
ence,  or  after  it.  If  we  reject  this  idea,  as  inconsistent  with  all  roasoo- 
ing  as  to  the  probable  operations  of  Divine  intelligence;  then  it  b 
natural  to  conclude  that  the  Creator  would  leave  some  memorial  of 
himself  in  a  world,  which,  as  forming  a  part  in  the  comprehensive 
sdieme  of  bis  providence,  be  beholds  with  regard  and  interest  It  is 
evident,  however,  that  as  mankind  alone,  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
earth,  are  gifted  with  intelligence,  mankind  akne  can  hokl  any  coaaexioik 
with  an  intelligent  Creator.  To  them,  thereibre,  we  must  look  as  the 
cUef  objects  ^  ereation,  and  as  the  depositaries  with  whom  the  records 
of  it,  sup^sing  soch  an  event  to  have  taken  place,  would  be  left,  to  be 
handed  down  by  them  from  ago  to  age.' — pp.  Si^,  30. 

In  conformity  with  this  expectation  we  find  that  a  history  doeg 
exist,  giving  an  authentic  account  of  the  dealinn  of  God  with  man 
from  the  creation  of  the  world,  transmitting  the  records  of  that 
creation  from  generation  to  generation ;  and  perpetuating  ^  the  m^ 
porUmt  trtUhi  that  its  Author ^  teen  miff  by  hi$  workty  is  to  he- 
worshipped  vnthota  fMtterial  or  visUfle  reprsserUation  as  the 
Creator  and  Governor  of  the  WorUL^  It  further  appem,  that  this 
aublime  object  was  effected  through  the  instrumentality  of  a  pe» 
culiar  and  singular  race  of  people,  set  apart  by  God  for  this  espe- 
cial purpose,  and  persevering  in  a  course  oi  conduct  calculated 
to  attain  the  enf)  proposed,  although  surrounded  by  a  host  of 
opposing  elements.  Superstitious  polytheism  persecuted,  licentious 
ntes  tempted,  idotatroas  spleiKlour  ^zzled,  and  many  individuab 
were  overpowered^  and  fen.  But  die  wa;fs  of  God  endured  to  the 
end.    He  made  the  courage  which  he  inspfatd  to  triumph  over 
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persecution, — the  purity  which  he  imparted  from  his  own  essence 
to  resist  the  allurements  of  desire, — and  the  simplicity  which  ema- 
nated from  him  rested  on  the  men  of  aiipient  timts^  and  gave  them 
power  to  count  the  idolatrous  splendour  of  the  Gentile  world  a  very 
little  thing.  Thus  was  his  purpose  effected,  and  the  knowledge 
of  the  true  God  preserved  by  a  perpetual  succession  of  miracles 
and  judgments.  Nor  was  this  all.  The  holy  men  of  old  did  not 
only  preserve  the  purest  tradition  of  the  true  religion,  and  of  the 
nature  of  the  divine  government ;  but  they  employed  themselves 
in  meditating  upon  the  Moral  Law  of  God,  praymg  to  him  hcsih 
for  themselves  and  others,  and  enuring  themselves  to  the  prac- 
tice  of  every  virtue.  They  instructed  their  disciples,  explained 
to  them  the  spirit  and  meaning  of  the  Law^  and  opened  to  them  the 
sublime  mysteries  relating  to  the  state  of  the  Church  on  earth  and 
in  heaven,  which  were  hulden  under  allegories.  Thev  inBtruct^ 
ed  the  people  ccmcerning  the  Sabbath ; — mey  reproved  them  for 
their  vices,  and  exhorted  them  to  repent,  upon  pait  of  God'«  judg- 
ments, which  they  foretold  as  visitations  for  impenitence.  In 
short,  what  they  knewand  what  they  taught  distinctly  was  Ihfc  :— 
That  there  is  but  one  God  2*  that  He  governs  all  things  by  Wft' 
Providence  :t  that  there  is  no  trust  in  any  but  him,  nor  good  td 
be  expected  from  any  one  else :{  that  He  sees  every  thing,  evei^ 
the  secrets  of  the  heart  ;§  that  He  influences  the  will  by  his  kw 
ward  operation,  and  turns  it  as  He  pleases  -,11  that  all  men  are 
bom  in  sin,  and  naturally  inclined  to  evil  ;ir  thatneverdieless  th^ 
mar  do  good,  but  only  by  divine  assistance  ;**  that  they  areyree, 
and  have  the  choice  of  good  or  evil  ;tt  that  God  is  strictly  just, 
and  punishes  or  rewards  men  according  to  their  works  \fl  that  He 
is  fall  of  mercy  and  compassion  for  those  who  sincerely  repent  of 
their  sins  ;§§  that  He  judges  the  actions  of  all  men  after  their 
death  ;||||  therefore,  th^t  the  soul  is  immmtal,  and  that  there  is 
another  life.TFIT 

They  knew  besides,  and  taught,  that  God,  out  of  his  mere  loviag 
kindness,  had  chosen  them  from  among  all  mankind,  to  be  bis 
ftiithfiil  people;***  that  from  them,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  aild  fa- 
mily of  David,  should  be  born  a  Saviouf,ttt  who  should  deliver 
them  from  all  their  hardships,  and  bring  all  nations  to  the  know^ 

*  Deut  iv.  39.  vi.  4.  i  Fsalm  civ.  cxiv< 

t  Ps.  Ixii     Is.  XMvi.  vii.   Jer.  5—8.  §  Ps.  cxxiix.  It  Prov.  xxi.  h 

%  Ps.  U.  «.  Geo.  vl  5.    •»  Deut.  ixx  d.  Eiek.  xxxvi.  26, 27.    ft  Dent.  xxx.  19, 20. 
It  Ps.  iTil  1. 6^-.xc.  1.  et  pasfliBi.  §§  JDeot.  xxxii.  1, 2«    £xod.  aooiv.  7*   ^ 

Numb.  xlv.  18.  J|J|  Eccles.  viii.  1 1.  ix^.  xu.  14. 

ITir  See  Abb^  Flealy  apon  the  Manoers  of  the  ismemes. 
♦*♦  D«it  Tli.6. 11.6,  d.  ftt  Qea. ilU.  10.   Isa.  il.  1. 10. 
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ie^ge  of  thettue  God.  All  this  they  knew  very  cltariy,  and  it 
va$  the  most  usual  subject  of  their  prayers  and  meditations.  Thia 
was  that  exalted  wisdooi  which  distinguished  them  from  all  ttie 
people  of  the  earth.  For  whereas  in  other  natioot^  none  but  the 
loise  men  knew  some  of  these  great  truths,  and  that  but  iil|Miu 
fectly,  and  were  entirely  ignorant  of  others,  every  kraelite  wu 
instructed  in  them  alt,  and  they  scarcely  varied  the  least  in  their 
notions  about  any  of  them.^ 

Although  this  summary  is  due  to  the  industrv  of  another  writery 
rather  than  that  of  Mn  Sumner,  we  do  not  think  it  necesstry  to 
enter  more  at  large  into  the  object  and  peculiarity  of  design  of 
the  Hebrew  polity  j— into  the  peculiar  sanctions  of  their  law,  into 
their  religious  opinions,  national  worship,  the  principles  of  their 
laorality,  or  the  causes  to  which  the  superiority  of  the  Mosaic 
theology  may  be  referred* 

They  constitute  the  titles  of  several  sections  in  the  volume  now 
before  us;  but  for  reasons  which  will  be  obvious  to  those  who 
have  accompanied  us  through  the  preceding  pages  of  this  arUcle, 
we  decline  entering  into  them  upon  the  present  occasion.  We 
desire,  however,  to  be  understood,  as  wishing  to  convey  a 
strong  recommendation  of  these  *  sections^  to  toe  attend  on  oC 
students  in  divinity  and  of  general  readers,  and  to  admit  the  learn- 
ing, ingenuity  and  industry,  which  Mr.  Sumner  has  displayed  in 
the  composition  of  them,  as  well  as  of  the  two  which  follow  upon 
the  questions,  ^  Whether  Moses  coti/d  have  invented  the  doctrines 
ifhidi  he  taij^ht  concerning  the  Creation,'  and  *  Whether  be  ctmU 
hme  derived  the  knowl^ge  of  it  from  the  learning  of  the 
Egyptians,  or  from  the  popular  belief  of  the  Israelites.^  Mr* 
Snomer  has  brought  to  bear  upon  these  discussions  a  considerable 
portion  of  ancient  and  modern  learning,  and  has  displayed  a  very 
creditable  degree  of  acuteness  and  originality  in  the  ilfustrationa 
and  comparisons  which  he  has  drawn  from  his  own  sources.  U  poo 
a  £air  consideration  of  the  argument,  we  cannot  hesitate  to  admit, 
that  this  portion  of  Essay  constitutes  a  valuable  addition  to 
that  department  of  dieological  science  of  which  it  professes  to 
treat. 

We  now  proceed  to  what  appears  to  us  to  be  by  far  the  most 
attractive  portbns  of  Mr.  Sumner's  Essay,  riz.  the  second  and 
third  parts,  in  which  the  attributes  of  God,  and  especially  his  wisdom 
and  goodness,  are  followed  in  detail  into  their  influence  over  the 
moml  and  political  condition  of  mankind. 

Mr.  Sumner  begins  the  second  part  of  his  Essay,  which  treats  of 

•"See  AbU  Fleory,  otMipra.    TIm  heresy  of  the  Saddiceef,  coneenriDg  a  Mmt 
state,  9  the  strongest  eicc^n  tothi»lMt  snefftJoB. 
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the  Wisdom  of  God,  as  it  is  to  be  discovered  by  the  observation  of 
&  reasonable  mind  upon  the  structure  of  the  world  and  of  human 
society,  with  these  remarks : 

'  The  Creator,  as  being  the  author  of  all  things/  must  posieqs  a  com- 
l^te^nd  actual  acquaintance  not  only  with  the  things  which  eiitf,  or 
baf^e  existed  at  any  definite  point  of  time,  hut  with  whatever  can  potf^ 
sihly  arise  as  consequences  fiora  things  so  existing^  or  be  contingent 
upon  them.  Neither  can  He,  upon  whose  original  will  it  depeodisd 
that  certain  powers  should  produce  certain  eflbcts^  be  possibly  i^rant 
of  th«  means  which  best  conduce  to  any  design,  or  of  the  end  whidi 
may  result  from  any  particular  means.  And  this  perfect  knowledge  Of 
all  that  is  past,  and  all  that  is  present,  and  all  that  is  dependent  upon 
the  past  and  present,  is  omniscience  or  vrfinUe  wisdomJ* 

But  irrefragable  as  this  argument  appears  to  be,  man,  who  is 
everpronte  to  justify  his  own  departure  from  the  ways  of  God  as 
the  necessary  effect  of  surrounding  circumstances,  rather  than  of  his 
own  wilful  perverseness,  reijuires  to  be  continually  reminded  by  b 
recurrence  to  visible  and  sensible  objects,  or  to  the  results  of  rea- 
sonings derived  from  them,  that  God  knows  our  several  cases  and 
circumstances  much  better  than  we  are  able  to  describe  them  ;  and 
that  he  mercifully  gives  whatever  is  needful  to  promote  our  real 
welfare,  though  we,  through  our  ignorance,  may  depreciate  or  de^ 
spise  the  gift.  '  -r  * 

From  toe  thousand  ways  in  which  this  truth  may  be  illustrated; 
it  was  evidently  necessary  to  make  a  selection,  ana  we  think  it  is 
made  in  the  essay  before  us  with  great  judgment.  Mr.  Sumner 
undertakes  to  show  *ly  a  few  particular  instances,  that  both  in  die 
constitution  of  the  umverse,  and  in  the  laws  which  peculiarly  re- 
spect the  human  race,  the  Deity  has  shown  the  most  comprehensive 
and  prospective  wisdom.^  And  these  instances  he  has  selected  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  avail  himself  of  the  latest  discoveries  in 
physics  and  politics. 

On  the  constitution  of  the  universe  he  justly  observes,  that  th^ 
highest  aim  of  philosophical  theory  is  to  account  for  the  phenomena' 
it  treats  of  by  the  fewest  possible  principles ;  and  the  great  ambi- 
tion of  human  art  is  to  attain  the  end  proposed  by  the  least  com- 
plicated means.  Examine  by  this  test  the  effects  of  the  principle 
of  gravitation  which  '  at  once  determines  the  planets  in  their  6rbits 
and  the  descent  of  the  most  trifling  body  to  the  ground.^  Contem- 
plate the  single  body  which  forms  the  centre  of  the  system : — it  not 
only  gives  support  and  stability  to  the  whole,  but  furnishes  it,  tothe 
remotest  point,  with  the  essential  requisites  of  light  and  heat. 

*  In  descending  from  the  contemplation  of  the  whole  system  to  the 
examination  of  the  globe  to  which  we  ourselves  belong,  we  are  attended 
by  the  same  comprehensive  wisdom.  The  air  of  our  atmosphere,  which 
is  necessary  to  the  existence  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  world>  i|  com* 
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posed  of  two  elastic  fluids,  united  id  a  defiaite  and  enct  ptoportioo} 
a  proportion  so  precisel7  suited  to  those  for  whose  respiratioo  it  was 
intended,  that  zay  difference  in  the  quantity  of  either  ingredient  would 
prove,  according  to  its  degree,  injurious  or  destructive.  The  same  air 
which  supplies  fife  and  health  to  the  human  race  is  eqaatlr  and  alone 
salubrious  to  eveij  other  animal.  It  might  be  expected  mat  the  por* 
tion  of  this  air  which  animals  return  in  the  aitemale  motion  of  the 
kings,  haviiif  performed  its  senrice,  would  ^prore  of  no  iiirtber  utility  t 
but  it  has  been  otherwise  conlriwl.  This  part  of  the  atmosphere, 
tfa^pugb.  ins^obrious  to  man,  afturds  the  most  graleltil  nooiisbBsent  In 
Ibe  plants  bj  which  he  is  surrounded;  accor£og  to  whkh  piovisioQ 
notbiqg  is  lost,  and  the  constant  purity  of  the  air  we  breathe  is  pre- 
served. 

*Tbe  same  air  which  in  its  compound  state  supports  the  life  of  the 
animal  creation,  adminifters  also  to  the  comfort  and  necessities  of  man 
ih  the  shape  of  fire.  Combustion  b  the  decomposition  of  the  atmos« 
phere,  a  process  which,  under  certain  circumstances  of  temperatme, 
most  of  the  products  of  the  earth  have  in  a  greater  or  less  d^^ree  the 
power  of  effecting ;  and  which  is  regubrlj  aecompanied  by  the  diseo* 
gagement  of  the  light  and  heat  ibr  which  we  have  sich  frequent  occa- 
spob,  vrhen  the  assistance  of  the  solar  rajs'is  either  wanting,  or  inapplica* 
Ue.  The  same  elastic  fluids  which  jiertorm  these  important  purposes,  in 
anofber  state  ^  composition  become  the  chief  constituents  of  water  also. 
And  the  remiit  is,  that  the  principal  wants  of  the  animal  and  vesetable 
world  are  supplied  by  three  elastic  fluids,  the  peculiar  union  ofwhicb 
ftraishes  os  with  water,  fire,  and  vital  air.  Neither  do  these  fluids 
require  4be  interposition  of  the  Creator  to  sopplj  their  constant  expen^ 
diture.  The  original  mandate  of  Eternal  Wisdom  provided,  as  far  af 
Tfe  qan  learn  from  physical  researches,  for  a  world  of  which  we  cannol 
foresee  the  termination.  The  simple  gases,  disengaged  by  various  na* 
tural  piocesses,  from  the  combustibles,  vegetables,  imd  different  sub- 
stances whidi  absorb  them,  are  so  contriv^  as  to  form  a  natural  re- 
union, and  preserve  a  constant  equilibrium.'-*vo].  iL  p.  8-*l  U 

But  the  case  by  no  means  terminates  here*  From  tberapid  pro* 

fress  which  modem  chemists  have  made  in  the  discoveries  arising 
om  what  mav  be  termed  the  eketro'chemical  sdenety  many  bodies 
hitherto  considered  as  elementary  have  been  decomposed ; — the 
number  of  elements  or  simple  substances  is  diminished  by  almost 
^vetyelaborale  experiments  j^ 

The  pintosopher  to  whom  we  owe  many  of  these  discoveries, 
tnd  who  is  eaually  distinguished  by  the  brilliancy  and  importance 
of  the  bets  which  he  has  disclosed,  by  the  humane  and  useful  pur- 
poses to  which  he  has  adapted'  them,  and  by  the  singular  canoour 
and  modesty  of  his  deportment  as  a  man  of  science  and  a  gentle- 
man, has  declared  his  opihion*  that  *  we  are  probably  not  yet  ac- 
^[uaiDted  with  any  of  the  true  elements  of  matter.'    And  yet  so  far 

*See  Davy's  Agrieoltnrai  CheiaSstiy,  4tO/-p.  38. 
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b^ve  the  successful  effi>rts  of  science  in  re^uciDg  compounded  sub- 
stances already  extended,  that  the  same  philosopher  has  in  another 
place  thought  himself,  upon  good  erounds,  entitled  to  state,  Hhat  a 
few  undecompounded  bodies,  which  may  perhaps  ultimately  be  re- 
aolved  into  still  fewer  elements,  or  which  may  be  different  forms  of 
the  same  material,  constitute  the  whole  of  our  tangible  univene  of 
things.'* 

It  must,  we  think,  be  acknowledged,  that  a  more  beautiful  display 
of  exalted  wisdom,  of  ^ndeur  and  simplicity  in  contrivancej  of  mi* 
nuteness  and  delicacy  in  operation,  of  what  is  ^  wonderful  in  coun- 
sel and  excellent  in  working,'  cannot  even  be  faintly  conceived  by 
the  imagination  of  man«  But  we  turn  with  pleasure  even  from 
these  engaging  speculations  to  others  yet  more  interesting  to  the 
moralist,  wno  after  all  is  the  true  philosopher^  at  least  if  the  im- 
portance of  the  science  is  to  be  estimated  by  the  value  of  the  sub- 
jects about  which  it  is  conversant.  We  turn  to  the  contemplation^ 
with  that  ^  lively  sympathy  with  the  fortunes  of  the  human  race, 
and  that  warm  zeal  for  the  interests  of  truth  and  justice,  without 
the  guidance  of  which,'  it  Eas  been  well  observed,  ^  the  biehest 
mental  endowments,  when  applied  to  moral  or  to  political  re^ 
searches,  are  in  perpetual  danger  of  mistaking  their  way.'  To  this 
higher  department  of  the  inquiry, — to  ban  as  a  member  of  civil 
society,  and  as  a  mQral  and  accountable  being,  the  remainder  of  the 
Essay  exclusively  relates. 

As  we  have  already  hinted,  there  isno  reasoning  Justly  upon  the 
Creator's  provisions  respecting  man,  without  some  understandingof 
the  design  of  God  in  bringing  him  into  existence,  which  involves 
the  question,  what  man  is  m  hit  state  of  nature j  or  as  he  is  placed 
by  rrovidence  in  connexion  with  the  scheme  of  earthly  things* 
Now  all  reflection  upon  the  moral  and  intellectual  powers  of  man, 
compared  with  the  circumstances  calling  for  their  exercise  with 
which  he  is  surrounded,  tend  imiformly  to  the  conviction  that  he 
was  placed  here  ^  in  order  to  exercise,  accordii^  to  his  opportunities 
in  his  progress  throu^  the  world,  the  various  powers  of  reason  and 
virtue  wim  which4ieis  endowed.'  The  state  of  nature  then,  when 
applied  to  man,  is  a  state  of  progre^ivt  improvement ;  and  we  are 
convinced  that  it  is  equally  true  of  communities  as  of  individuals^ 
that  if  they  do  not  wUfidly  or  through  ignorance  place  themselves^ 
in  a  state  contrary  to  nature^  that  is,  nconsistent  with  the  rules. 
wbichGod  has  given  them  for  their  government,  they  niight  proceed, 
through  the  whole  period  of  their  existence,  in  a  growing  course  of. 
xnoraland  political  welfare*    But  we  must  not  anticipate. 

-  x 

*  Davy 's  Elements  of  Cbeni.  Phil— p.  503 ;  as  quoted  by  Mr.  Samoer. 
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'Mr.  Somner  rety  satisfactorily  refiites  the  argoineiits  of  dxMe 
pUiosopheTs,  who,  by  exhibiting  what  they  are  pleased  to  call  the 
chain  of  existencty  vhtuaily  deny  the  gradual  improvement  of 
man  to  be  the  design  of  the  Creator ;  and  this  he  does  by  showing 
the  daslie  and  extmdiblt  nature  of  those  Unkt  in  the  mors/  cftotn 
which  are  made  up  of  human  beings.  M.  Bonnet  and  a  Mr, 
White  are  great  advocates  of  this  catenarian  system  of  philosophy ; 
and  because  they  have  observed  that  there  is  less  difierence  between 
tlw  highest  brute  and  the  lowest  savage  than  between  the  sava^ 
and  the  most  improved  man,  have  tbmi^t  themselves  justified  m 
,  conduding  that  man  font»  part  of  a  reeular  gradation  of  beings, 
and  is  iumself  instinctively  the  object  of  simimr  ja^datioos ;  that 
the  Ouranoutang,  for  example,  is  the  first  link  which  connects  man 
widi  quadrupeds,  and  that  the  Negro  is  the  connecting  tie  between 
the  white  man  and  the  ape.  Upon  these  principles  we  see  no 
sound  objection  to  ranging  Messrs.  Bonnet  and  White  as  several!/ 
the  intermediate  links  between  the  philosopher  and  the  madman ; 
for  it  is  to  be  undesstood  that  individual  or  national  character  is 
always  to  continue  precisely  at  that  point  where  it  may  have  been 
observed  at  any  particular  period  to  have  stood  ;-^-or  that  there  is 
a  mental  and  moral  circle  drawn  r(*und  each  variety  of  huoum  cha- 
racter, of  the  nature  of  an  impassable  barrier ;  ^wnich  is  evidently 
die  case  with  animals  regulated  by  instinct ;)— then  we  must  allow 
that  the  Bonnet  and  White  links  in  the  series  mtist  be  permanently 
kept  up,  or  the  ways  of  Providence  interrupted*  But  if  the  human 
miod  in  those  individuals  is  of  an  expansive  and  imnroveable  nature, 
although  their  moral  Caculties  have  been  deadened  or  their  intelleo* 
lual  powers  perverted  by  abuse,  then  it  will  beoooM  us  to  use  ow 
best  exerticms  in  devising  the  means  whereby  more  sober  and  en- 
fightened  philosophers  Oian  Messrs*  Bonnet  and  White  may  be 
provided  for  the  use  of  future  generations*  In  short,  man  is  placed 
in  the  world  with  mon\  powers  and  fjaiculties,  dormant  indeed  till 
called  into  exertion  by  the  circumstances  which  surrounded  bim,  but 
capable  of  being  improved  and  exalted  in  the  highest  degree  by 
a  righttg^plieation  o(  th^n  to  those  circumstances.  He  is  com- 
manded so  to  apply  them,  and  instructed  in  the  method  of  obeying 
fbat  command*  He  is  placed  in  a  state  of  moral  and  mental  tria^ 
whereas  brutes  are  placed  in  a  conditbn  of  mere  instructive  obe* 
#ence  to  their  anioml  propensities* 

Man  then  being  placed  in  a  state  of  moral  disci{Jine  through  the 
media  of  surrounding  circumstances  operating  upon  his  moral  fa- 
culties, and  of  the  reaction  of  those  faculties  moaifyii^  the  princi- 
^es  upon  which  the  affairs  of  the  world  are  regulated,  it  behoves 
us,  in  estimalHig  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  uiose  principles  as 
iriginany  ordained  by  the  Creator,  ahrays  to  keep  m  mind  their 
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iDain  object,  ^ifbich  appeal?  to  be  to  prc&crve.the  moral  faculties  in 
a  state  of  peqpetual  exercise  and  improvement,  in  order  tp  fit  theia 
for  a  superior  state  of  existence. 

This  IS  nearly  the  view  which  Mr.  Sunmer  has  taken  of  the  de- 
sign of  the  Creator  with  respect  to  this  world,  and  to  the  Being  into 
wpose  hands  He  has  delivered  it  over  as  a  possession ;  and  the  con- 
chisions  which  he  draws^  from  the  premises  are  expressed  in  the 
filbwing  words : 

<  It  is  evident  that,  if  the  present  state  is  not  final,  if  its  ohject  is  db- 
cipline,  what  might  appear  to  us  the  happiest,  or  easiest,  or  best  con- 
dition  for  the  human  race  in  an  immediate  view,  would  not  be  the  most 
suitable  to  the  ultimate  intention  of  the  Creator.  The  object  wbicb 
would  be  present  to  the  divine  mind,  in  determining  the  circumstances  ^ 
in  which  it  were  expedient  to  place  mankind,  would  be,  to  assign  them 
that  state  of  being  which  was  best  suited  to  render  this  world  the  stage 
of  discipline  it  was  designed  to  prove :  one  tiiat  should  most  efifectuallj- 
and  inevitablj  work  out  the  powers,  exercise  the  virtues,  and  display 
the  character  of  man.  And  it  might  be  expected,  from  what  we  see  In 
other  histances  of  the  Creator's  wisdom,  that  he  would  place  mankibd 
in  oircomstances  through  which  the  order  of  things  best  calculated  to 
further  this  design  should  naturally  establish  itself,  without  any  such 
immediate  interference  as  might  'Nlisturb  the  spontaneity  of  human 
actions. 

.  *  I  think  it  niay  be  rendered  evident  that  He  has  done  so ;  and  the 
proof  of  wisdom  I  shall  endeavour  to  illustrate,  is  this ;  that  the  order 
of  things,  in  which  the  human  race  arrives  at  the  highest  degree  of 
irtiproyement,  and  has  the  widest  scope  for  moral  and  intellectual  per- 
fection, is  inevitably,  and  with  some  trifling  exceptions,  universally 
established,  by  the  operation  of  a  single  PRmciPLE,  and  the  instinc- 
tfve  force  of  a  single  natural  desire.' — ^vol.  ii.  p.  26,  27. 

The  SINGLE  PRINCIPLE  here  alluded  to,  is  the  Principle  of 
Population — concerning  which  so  much  has  been  said  and 
written  since  the  publication  of  Mr.  Malthus^s  original  and  elabo- 
rate Essay  upon  that  subject. 

Difierine,  as  we  do,  most  widely  from  tlie  statements  and  con- 
clusions of  that  ingenious  writer,  we  are  nevertheless  disposed  to 
agree  as  to  the  enects  ascribed  by  Mr.  Sumner  to  the  principle 
itself  when  rightly  stated ;  and  we  derive  no  common  degree  of 
satisfaction  from  the  proof  aflforded  by  the  Essay  before  us,  that 
although  Mr.  Sumner  has  brought  himself  to  admit  the  truth  of  Mr»^ 
Malthus's  principles,  he  can  yet  have  derived  from  them  the  same 
conclusions  respecting  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God  which  we 
have  ourselves  derived  from  what  we  conceive  to  be  a  refutation  of 
those  principles.  We  are  disposed  to  welcome  this  remarkable 
coincraence  of  conclusions  from  opposite  premises,  in  the  case  of 
the  party  which  has  taken  the  wrong  premises,  as  a  signal  instance' 
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of  die  power  of  a  well  regulated  mind  over  an  acvto  vmdmatukA' 
ing.     When  we  come  to  the  discussion  of  this  subiect,  we  shall 
show,  that  had  Mr.  Sumner  embraced  all  the  parts  of  Mr.  Malthus^ 
Essay,  he  would  have  found,  (as  that  author  himself  has  too  fre- 
quently found,)  that  the  principles  extended  much  too  iarto  warrant 
the  cooclusions  which  he  attempts  to  deduce  from  them,  as  merely 
sufficient  to  urge  men  to  exertion  and  self-denial,  and  to  reward 
ihem  in  proportion  to  their  obedience.     He  must,  we  think,  have 
discoirered  that,  notwithstanding  any  practicable  deme  of  general 
virtue  and  self-denial,  the  progress  of  Society  from  the  lower  to  tlie 
higher  stages  (which  we  have  already  shown  to  be  the  design  of  Pro- 
vidence) must,  upon  Mr.  Malthus's  statement,  inevitablv  bring  with 
it  large  accessions  of  vice  and  misery  to  man,  instead  of  coocea- 
trating  the  ^eatest  possible  proportion  of  happiness  in  a  civen 
space  of  temtorv*'*    He  would  surely  therefore  have  concuided 
that  the  principles  themselves  could  not  be  true,  and  would  hav# 
'bent  the  powers  of  his  mind  to  the  discovery  and  alatement  of  tboie 
points  where  paralogisms  might  be  detected,  before  he  ventured  to 
argue  upon  uie  principles  themselves  as  the  great  fundanental 

Sroof  ox  the  wisoom  of  God  in  the  construction  of  human  society. 
Te  should  then  have  had  the  third  and  fourth  chapters  whidh  are 
now  occupied  with  a  discussion  concerning  the  effects  of  the  equa- 
lity or  the  inequality  of  ranks  and  fortunes,  devoted  to  a  new  and 
corrected  statement  of  the  principle  of  population.  We  may  a<fci 
too,  that  many  conclusions  in  the  fourth  cnapter,  in  which  we  cor- 
dially agree,  would  have  followed  with  greater  force  and  effect  as 
the  natural  consequences  of  a  right  statement  of  the  principle  of 
population.  Mr.  Sumner,  however,  having  chosen  to  take  another 
course,  we  feel  bound  to  follow  him  through  his  preliminary  matter. 
The  advocates  for  political  equality  are,  consistently  enough,  the 
advocates  for  the  superior  comforts  and  happiness  of  the  savag^ 
state  of  society : — for  political  equality  can  only  be  practically  en- 
Joyed,  and  that  very  imperfectly,  in  such  a  condition  of  manlcind. 
On  the  silliness  of  Rousseau,  Condorcet,  Godwin,  the  P^  d« 
Tertre,  and  a  crowd  of  imitators  on  this  subject,  it  is  at  this  time 
>  of  day,  thank  God !  useless  to  expatiate.  But  we  think  the  genenJ 
conclusion  is  stated  by  Mr.  Sumner  in  the  following  passage,  with 
candour  and  impartiality. 

*  A  partial  survey  of  civilized  life,  represents,  it  b  true,  each  iadlvidud 
.neglectful  of  the  general  good,  and  struggling  merely  for  the  advance- 
meot  of  bis  own ;  flourisbii^  by  the  dbcon^ture  oif  competitori,  and 
elevated  by  the  depression  of  his  brethren.  But  the  other  side  of  the 
picture  shows  individual  advantage  terminating  in  public  benefits,  aad 
the  desire  of  aggrandizement  wiiich  is  8tiinuh(e4   by  ambition  or  do* 
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-fltti(ic4pactialitic9y  contribotitig  towards  the  w^farc  of  the  cennnunilf 
at-i%rge.  MaD«  in  all  situations,  has  both  opportunity  and  ioelUiatioB 
for  vice,  though  all  vioes  do  not  ik>urish  equally  in  iX  situations.  But 
ferocity,  intemperance,  and  revenge,  if  they  are  not  worse,  certainly  are 
not  better  than  avarice,  rapacity,  or  luxury ;  whilst  the  savage  vices 
have  no  compensation  of  delicate  taste,  refined  manners,  improved  un* 
derstanding,  or  exalted  virtues.  A  contest  for  riches  or  power  does  not 
more  disturb  the  harmony  of  life,  than  the  disputed  possession  of  a 
palm-tree  or  a  cabin  :  but  the  latter  produces  no  other  fruit  than  private 
rancour  or  revengefol  malice :  the  former  enriches  the  state  by  tfie  addi- 
lien  of  two  active  and  useful  citizens.' — vol.  H.  p.  33. 

h  is  obvious,  and  has  been  ft*equently  shown  in  detail,  that  the 
divisioii  and  acstimutation  of  property^  the  divisiion  of  labour,  and 
'^  consequent  inequality  of  ranks  and  conditions,  which  follow 
the  first  steps  in  the  progress  of  society,  introduce  the  necessity  of 
active  exertion  of  some  kind  or  other  throughout  all  classes  of  the 
community. — h  is  no  less  obvious  that  this  general  necessity  for 
^exertion  and  activity  is  the  condition  most  suitable  to  the  develop^ 
ment  and  improvement  of  the  faculties  of  a  being,  in  whom  the 
principle  of  indolence  is  mbre  strongly  rooted  than  the  principle  of 
philanthropy, — or  the  abstract  love  of  his  fellow  creatures.    We 
find  indeed  that  this  last  mentioned  plant  is  the  growth  of  civiliza- 
tion, atidx)f  a  religion  whose  general  influence  implies  a  consider- 
able advance  beyond  the  savage  state  of  eauality.    It  is  the  glory 
indeed  of  that  religion,  that  it  introduces  tne  only  pracHcabh  sys'^ 
iemofeqtutKty — that  of  a  morfl/  Atnd,  whereby  mankind  are  placed 
upon  a  perfect  level  in  the  eye  of  God  and  man,  as  to  all  which 
respects  their  eternal  interests,  and  which  by  its  operation  on  indr- 
-vidual  minds  often  reverses  the  view  invidiously  taken  of  society 
by  the  advocates  of  political  equality,  by  lifting  the  lowest  in  tte 
scale  of  temporal  condition,  to  the  mghest  point  of  temporal  hap- 
^^incss.     But  the  aristocracy  of  contentment  and  hwnility  is  no 
•Jess  an  eye-sore  to  the  levelling  artheist,  than  the  aristocracy  of 
rank  and  fortune,  or  even  than  that  of  talent  and  industry : — and  ft 
is  incontestible  that  the  mere  intellectual  improvement  which  upo« 
their  system  is  to  counteract  the  principle  of  indolence  inherent 
in  the  equal  ccmdition  of  mankind,  cannot  be  brought  to  bear  ex- ' 
^ept  in  a  stsrte  of  society  which  pre-supposes  ah  equality  of  condi- 
tion to  be  altogether  impracticable*  We  may  theu  fairly  admit  the 
truth  of  Mr.  Sumner's  conclusion  of  the  third  chapter  of  this 
Tolume  :  *  It  is  not  presumptuous  to  conchide  that  tne  situation 
best  calculated  to  improve  by  exercise  the  faculties  of  man  i» 
civil  society,  consisting  as  it  does  of  unequal  foitunes,  ranks  and 
.  conditions. 

.   In  theiburth  chapter  we  approach  nearer  to  the  didcussion  of 
thfi  principle  of  population.    The  subject  on  which  it  professea  t9 
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treat  is, '  whether  eqmlitv  or  ineqtiaKty  of  ranks  and  fertunet  is  tli^ 
co&dition  best  stiitea  to  the  enercise  of  virtue.^  Now  it  seems  un- 
deniable that  if  the  object  of  the  Creator  with  respect  to  man  be  to 
discipline  an  imperfect  creature,  rather  than  to  place  a  perfect 
character  in  a  state  of  enjoyment  suited  to  its  facultie8,the  varieties 
of  human  condition,  ana  the  practical  duties  arisin|(  out  of  them* 
pnlarge  the  sphere  of  action,  and  afford  opportunities  for  the  dis- 
play of  those  virtues  and  charities  which  diatiaguisb  the  reoovalad 
from  the  abandoned  character.  The  theories  which  profess  to  i«> 
moire  all  temptation  to  coveting,  violence,  and  injustice^  by  girjat 
ttvery  man  ao  equal  share  of  temporal  advantages,  and  aferding 
tberehy^  to  no  one  3.  jusi  eamt  of  complaint,  seem  to  overlook  the 
obvious  truth  that  man  is  very  apt  to  complain,  to  cov^t,  and  to 
defraud,  v^Uhnd  jmt  cause,  and  even  without  any  real  wani  of  the 
objects  which  tempt  him  to  those  crimes.  The  evil  is  in  the  hearty 
Bot  in  the  mUwara  circumstances ;  and  unless  those  circumstaiices 
are  so  framed  as  to  discipline  the  heart,  no  arbitrary  arrangement 
will  prevent  its  inward  corruption  (rook  In^aking  out  into  oveit 
acts.  The  history  of  all  those  tribes  of  mankind,  where  an  ap- 
parent equality  of  condition  is  thoi^t  to  exist,  is  conclusive  upon 
Ais  point ;  anid  the  theory  is  obnoxious  to  the  same  rejMroacn  of 
absurdity  with  that  to  which  we  lately  alluded,  since  it  suppases  a 
state  of  virtue*  otfly  to  be  ac€]uired  through  the  discipUiie  and 
trial  of  a  condition  of  inequality,  to  be  compatible  with  one  of 
perfect  equality.  A  moment's  reflection  will  convince  any  rea» 
Qooable  mind  Uiat  this  world  is  not  the  theatre  upon  which  such  a 
scene  qm  be  displayed. 

The  various  duties  and  relations  of  the  higher,  the  middle,  and 
^  die  labouring  classes  of  society  towards  each  other,  with  their 
'  effects  in  producing  the  respective  evidences  af  virtue  and  obe^ 
dience  which  the  Creo^tor  requires  from  them,  are  described  bv 
Mr.  Sumner  with  etoqjiiience  and  feeling  in  several  passages  of  thn 
diapter,  which  we  regret  that  we  cannot  afford  space  to  extract* 
The  reader  of  them  should  bear  ccxistantly  in  mind,  that  the  author 
by  the  terms  of  his  contract  was  confined  in  this  part  of  his  work 
to  the  light  of  reason  and  of  nature,  and  that  the  arguments  to  ba 
derived  from  ^  the  Revelation  of  the  Lord  Jesus^  were  espedalhr 
jreservad  to  a  subsequent  portion  of  the  Es3ay.  With  this  remars 
we  lay  before  our  readers  the  conclusions  drawn  by  Blr.  Sunmef 
horn  the  arguments  of  this  chapter. 

'  On  the  whole,  we  may  he  allowed  to  eoochide,  that  if  it  had  beea 
possible,  according  to  the  established  system  of  the  universe,  for  mao^ 
kiDd  to  have  continued  equal  in  their  fortunes  and  conditions,  the  same 
equality  would  have  extended  tcT  their  minds«  The  consequencir  would 
bwe  been  ^  general  infenori^  of  the  rational  faculties,    llxe  nistenc^ 
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.of  bigfa  practical  rules  raises  the  general  standard  of  morality;  because,- 
.evea  if  fevr  attain  the  summit,  all  are  tending,  more  or  fess,  towards  It. 
But  tbose  lights  of  the  world,  which  have  occasionally  appeared,  and 
liare  established,  from  collected  observations,  the  most  useful  rules  of 
condubt  and  the  sublimest  morality,  would-  have  been  extinct.  Extin- 
guish then  these  lights,  annihilate  these  general  rules,  diminish  at  the 
same  time  the  temptations  to  vice  and  the  opportunities  of  virtue,  the 
advantage  is  doubtful,  the  evil  certain.  Experience  does  not  acquaints 
that  even  the  vices  wra  d  be  less  gross  or  numerous  ;  but  it  is  undenia- 
•ble  that  the  approved  virtues  would  be  both  of  a  lower  standard,  and  of 
-rarer  occurrence.  Variety  of  condition  enlarges  the  sphere  of  active 
duty;  and  eyery  circumstance  that  enlarges  the  sphere  of  doty,  coatributes 
towards  the  perfection  of  a  being,  whose  distinguishing  tacultj^is  obe* 
djience  to  reason,  and  whose  most  valuable  quality  is  a  power  of  moral 
and  intellectual  improvement  commensurate  with  bis  individual  situation.' 
>— vol.  ii.  pp.  98,  &c. 

Havine  thus  shown  that  a  state  of  society  consisting  of  varioos 
ranks  and  conditions  isbestjsuited  to  excite  the  industry,  and  to  dis- 
cipline and  promote  the  virtues  of  mankind,  Mr.  Sumner  proceeds 
to  the  consideration  of  the  single  principle  which  he  had  pre- 
viously announced  as  inevitably  tending,  to  bring  the  human  race, 
generallf  speaking,  ^  into  ^ucA  a  situation.^  We  have  already 
.Stated  that  we  agree  with  Mr.  Sumner  in  believing  that  the  priik* 
ciple  of  population,  zohen  rightly  stated,  will  be  found  to  be  one 
of  those  means,  which  Providence  has  ordained  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  the  human  faculties  in  a  continual  state  of  exertion,  witha 
view  to  escape  the  difficulties  which  press  upon  individual  com- 
fort and  happiness,  in  consequence  of  those  changes  which  never 
fail  to  effect  them  in  some  way  or  other  during  the  progress  of 
society  from  the  lower  to  the  higher  stages.  But  in  order  to  show 
that  this  argument  is  practically  sound,  we  hold  it  essential  to 
prove,  that  the  exertions  when  made  will  be  sufficient  to  relieve 
tiiose  yrho  make  them  from  the  pressure  under  which  they  pre- 
viously laboured.  And  here  we  think  that  Mr.  Sumner  has  alto- 
S ether  failed,  and  by  admitting  in  their  full  extent  the  truth  of  Mr. 
lalthus^s  propositions,  has  involved  himself  in  many  difficulties 
and  inconsistencies.  If  it  be  true,  as  Mr,  Sumner  states  from  Mr, 
M^ltlius,  that,  even  in  countries  greatly  civilized,  population  is 
known  to  double  itself  in  twenty-nve  years,  provided  a  sufficient 
portion  of  unoccupied  land  remain  to  raise  subsistence  for  it,  we 
apprehend  that  the  prospect,  held  ouUto  reward  even,  the  most 
active  exertions,  which  men  are  capable  of  making  in  such  countries 
to  procure  food,  would  be  so  disheartening,  that  far  from  leading 
to  exertion,  k  would  lead  only  to  despair  of  any  possibility  of 
relief.  It  is  well  known  to  all  whq  have  inquired  into  the  subject, 
tbal  tlie  power  of  bringing  fresh  land  into  cultivation  in  civilized 
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countries,  or  in  those  advanced  beycmd  the  purely  tgrictiltiiral  state 
of  society,  is  attended  with  ntiinerous  difficulties  increasing  with 
every  step  in  the  progress  of  advancement.  If  then  the  poorer  of 
multiplication  in  the  human  species  continued  the  same,  me  evident 
impossibih'ty  of  meeting  the  demand  for  food  would  be  so  apparent, 
that  a  rational  man,  instead  of  exercising  prospective  industry  for 
the  production  of  that  which  he  would  have  very  little  chance  ef 
enjoying  when  produced,  would  feel  exceedingly  disposed  to  ^oin 
in  a  scramble  for  the  food  already  in  existence.  The  operations 
oecessary  tot^rry  on  the  government  in  a  free  country  would  be 
altogether  impossible ;  and  no  resource  would  be  left  to  keep  man- 
Irina  under  sufficient  control,  or  to  secure  to  the  actual  possessors 
the  enjoyment  of  their  property,  but  a  tyranny  sufficiently  grinding 
either  to  repress  the  natural  tendency  to  increase  by  generaJly  pro- 
hibiting marriage  among  the  lower  orders ;  or  to  redqpe  them  to 
the  necessity  of  starving  in  quiet,  without  endangering  the  govern- 
ment ;  or,  lastly,  to  encourage  them,  as  in  China,  to  have  recourse 
to  infanticide* 

But  the  principal  question,  after  all,  resolves  itself  into  this : 
Does  the  population  in  civilized  countries  still  possessing  large  por- 
tions of  uncultivated  land,  when  uncheckca  by  want  or  miserv, 
acfualifjf  increase,  or  rather  is  it  physically  possible  that  it  should 
increase  as  fast  as  in  purely  agricultural  countries,  i.  e.  can  it 
double  itself,  when  unchecked^  in  twenty -five  vears  ?  We  really 
apprehend  that  no  rational  man  would  ever  nave  answered  this 
question  in  the  affirmative,  if  he  had  duly  considered  the  terms  of 
tiie  proposition,  and  refflected  for  a  moment  on  the  effects  which 
great  towns,  extensive  manu&ctures,  liberal  professions,  and  the 
Uiousand  avocations  incident  to  increasing  civilisation,  produce 
upon  the  numbers  of  mankind,  independentljr  of  any  necessary  re- 
currence to  an  increase  of  vice,  misery,  or  such  a  modification  of 
moral  restraint  as  includes  an  itwoliiniary  abstinence  from  mar- 
riage* Let  us  look  to  England,  in  which  ^epe  is  certainly  enough 
of  uncultivated  or  ilKcuItivated  land  to  support,  under  improve- 
ment, double  its  present  population  ;  yet  such  has  been  die  result 
of  ^e  spontaneous  arrangements  and  distribution  of  the  peoplci 
that  not#ithstandin£  the  forcing  principle  of  the  poor  laws,  the 
population  has  not  doubled  itself  in  two  centuries ;  and  yet  there 
ft  less  of  vice  and  misery,  and,  perhaps,  of  involuntary  abstinence 
firom  marriage  on  the  part  of  the  lower  orders,  than  in  any  country 
in  Ae  world ;  and  there  is  no  commercial  or  manu&cturing  country 
where  the  facilities  of  brin^g  fresh  land  into  cultivation,  or  of 
improving  that  already  cultivated,  are  so  great*  If  then  population 
has  a  physical  inability  to  increase  with  equal  rapidity  m  civili^^ 
ind  manufacturing,  as  in  hide  and  agricultural  countries,  the  priiw 
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c^)al  limb  of  Mr*  MalUms^a  fundamental  proposition  is  evidsnlly 
paralyzed,  and  we  may  with  some  degree  of  comfort  consider  our* 
selves  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  considering  God  as  either 
directly  or  indirectly  the  author  of  moral  evil ;  or  of  beiiering  the 
necessary  existence  of  mora/  evi/  in  order  to  counteract  the  natural 
evil  of  a  population  inevitably  increasing  ieyorul  any  possibility  of 
providing  for  it  the  means  of  subsistence* 

Still,  however,  another  question  remains  to  be  resolved  in  order 
to  apply  the  argument  to  the  case  now  under  consideration*  If  the 
natural  or  spontaneous  tendency  of  population  to  increase  is  not 
such  as  it  is  stated  by  Mr.  Malthus,  to  what  extent  does  it  ncUuUly 
reach  in  the  several  states  of  society  in  which  mankind  are  found  to 
exist  ? 

.  To  enter  into  a  full  discussion  of  this  most  interesting  subject 
would  evidently  exceed  the  limits  to  which  we  are  necessarily  con* 
fined  on  the  present  occasion*  We  are  aware,  however,  of  the  im* 
portance  of  a  full  discussion  of  the  principles  of  population  and 
production  in  the  present  conflicting  state  of  the  public  opinion  on 
that  great  practical  question ;  and  we  shall  hope  to  undertake  some- 
thing  of  the  kind  at  no  distant  period*  Without  entering  minutely 
at  present  into  the  arguments,  we  think  ourselves  authorized  to 
assert  with  some  confidence,  that  every  step  which  a  country  takes 
in  the  progress  of  society,  and  consequently  towards  the  end  of  its 
resources  in  cultivation,  is  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  abate- 
ment in  the  progress  of  population  arising  out  of  natural  circum* 
9tances  of  constant  and  universal  operation,  and  unalterable  by  any 
laws  within  the  power  of  man  to  control.  Different  degrees  of 
morals  and  of  civil  liberty  will,  of  course,  advance  or  retara  a  com- 
munity in  its  progress  towards  the  higher  stages  of  societv;  but 
whatever  tends  to  its  advancement  in  that  progress  will  equally  tend 
to  abate  the  rapidity  with  which  population  might  be  supposed  to 
proceed  in  the  earlier  stages  of  society.  Whatever  tends  to  retard 
a  community  in  its  advancement  to  the  higher  stages  will  equally 
tend,  not  indeed  to  the  actual  increase  of  population,  but  to  that 
miserable  condition  in  which  a  scanty  nymoer  of  people  are  found 
balf-staryed,  as  in  Spain  and  other  countries,  in  the  midst  of  fer- 
tile territory  soliciting  the  efforts  of  their  industry,  and  prepared  to 
make  an  ample  return  of  subsistence*  Be  it  observed  also,  that 
there  is  an  extreme  point  Id  the  progress  of  civilization  towards  its 
highest  stage,in  which  the  population  of  a  country  camioi  naturally 
increase  its  numbers  any  Jurther;  and  that  this  will  occur  from 
the  same  causes  which  produce  the  civilization  itself,  before  the  land 
of  the  countrv  is  cultivated  up  to  its  fullest  capacity  of  production* 
Thus  are  we  brought  to  the  glorious  conclusion  that  a  free,  a  civi- 
bved,  and  a  tolerably  moral  community  wilt^  under  any  circum^, 
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^tiaces,  alwiTs  Sourish  and  support  itaetf  in  comfort ;  whereas  an 
op{Mressed,a  degraded,  and  an  eminently  immoral  comnumity,  must 
decay  and  be  overwhelmed  with  misery.  Under  the  guidance  of 
these  general  principles,  we  are  certainly  disposed  to  admit  that 
population  (up  to  a  certain  point  in  the  highest  stage  of  civiliza- 
tion) has  a  tendency  (gradually  decreasing,  however,  with  every 
step  in  the  progress  of  society)  to  overtake  the  supply  of  food 
aetuaihf  ezistmg  in  any  given  country.  And  in  this  tendency  we 
hail  and  venerate  the  ordinance  by  which  Providence  has  secured 
the  perpetual  exercise  of  the  human  faculties  bv  rendering  the  in- 
dustry and  activity  of  man  necessary  to  his  comfortable  siAsistencu 
Bet  in  the  increased  retardation  which  affects  the  progress  of 
population  at  every  successive  step  in  this  career,  so  as  to  prevent 
the  numbers  of  the  people  from  ever  exceeding  the  supply  of  food 
which,  with  due  industry,  may  vet  he  procured  from  the  #^,  w^ 
are  led  to  the  grateful  contemolation  of  another  ordinance,  which 
secures  to  human  industry  and  activity  its  due  and  certain  retoard* 
So  that  a  rational  man  is  provided  with  every  possible  motive  for 
exertion,  which  the  pressure  of  necessity  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
certainty  of  its  effectual  removal  bv  tM  appointed  means  on  the 
other,  can  possibly  hold  out*  And  he  may  set  himself  in  good  ear- 
nest to  the  improvement  of  the  productive  powers  of  his  country 
m  all  its  departments,  and  according  to  the  talents  with  which  be 
is  gifted,  without  any  check  from  the  servile  fear  that  he  is  thereby 
accumukiting  the  burden  of  vice  and  misery  upon  the  innocent 
heads  of  his  remote  posterity. 

It  is  no  slight  corroboration  of  the  truth  of  this  statement — first, 
that  the  countries  most  vereing  towards  a  full  state  of  population 
and  production,  even  thottgh  their  soil  and  climate  be  ungratefid, 
are  tmiformlv  observed  to  be  those  which  suffer  least  from  an  ex- 
cess of  numbers ;  because  the  very  causes  which  lead  to  such  s^ 
condition  of  society  do  also  introduce  among  the  people  spoo* 
taneous  habits  and  arrangements  naturally  inconsistent  with  that 
tendency  to  a  rapid  increase  of  population  which  is  found  in  the 
earlier  sta^s  of  society.  And,  secondly,  that  no  record  exists  of 
any  extensive  country  fully  peopled  and  cultivated  up  to  its  utmost 
capacity,  or  even  approaching  to  such  a  state.  It  is  incontestiUe 
then  tut  some  principles  necessarily  inhere  in  the  higher  stages  of 
society,  distinct  from  a  want  of  means  to  produce  further  food, 
which  naturally  prevent  the  population  fix)m  extending  itself  beyond 
the  powers  of  the  soil  to  afford  a  comfortable  subsistence.  Should 
any  one  be  disposed  to  adduce  China  as  an  instance  of  a  country 
foUy  peopled  and  cultivated  up  to  its  utmost  capacity,  we  tiunK 
that  a  perusal  of  the  latest  authentic  accotmts  of  that  empire  will 
correct  the  erroneous  impression.  ^ 
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We  consider  this  account  of  the  wajrs  of  Providence  with  respect 
to  the  principle  of  population  to  be  as  agreeable  to  experience  aed 
right  reason,  as  it  is  consistent  with  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of 
God,  And  we  proceed  briefly  to  show  its  congruity,  when  thus 
slated,  with  those  arguments  which  Mn  Sumner  has  attempted  to 
derive  from  what  appear  to  us  to  be  the  overstrained  and  paralo- 
gical  oonclusions  of  Hr.  Malthus. 

The  first  efiect  of  the  principle  is  stated  by  Mr.  Sumner  to  be 
the  Division  of  Property.  In  this  deduction  we  must  confess  that 
there  appears  to  us  to  be  something  forced  and  fanciful ;  and  a 
little  confasion  and  incorrectness  seem  lo  pervade  the  terms  in 
^bich  the  argument  is  proposed. 

We  cannot,  for  example,  bring  ourselves  to  J>elieve  that  die 
first  division  of  property  arose  fix)m  any  reflection  on  the  part  of 
the  bachelors  of  a  tribe  living  on  a  common  stock,  that  they  were 
contributing  more  than  their  due  share  of  labour  towards  the  main* 
tenance  of  the  married  with  families ;  or  that  any  reouisition 
was  ever  made  by  these  bachelors  to  have  allottra  to  Inem  the 
$mall portion  sufficient  for  their  wants,  while  the  married,  or  those 
with  iamilics,  should  take  to  themselves  a  muck  larger  pdrtunu 
Neither  do  wc  believe  that  the  general  pressure  of  population 
against  subsistence  in  the  primary  cause  of  the  division  of  property, 
because  that  division  is  usually  made  long  before  such  a  pressure 
arises.  But,  if  we  mistake  not,  Mr.  Sumner  has  himself,  in  ano- 
ther part  of  his  work,  ascribed  the  dhrision  of  property  to  its  true 
cause,  viz.  the  different  powers  and  faculties  of  different  individual* 
—that  the  best  warrior,  the  most  active  and  intelligent  shepherd, 
the  most  skilful  and  laborious  hunter,  will  necessarily  accumulate 
to  himself  the  larger  portion,  and  will  leave  the  inferior  indiri-' 
duals  to  shift  as  they  can. 

Mr.  Sumner  appears  evidently,  in  this  part  of  the  Essay,  to  have 
confounded  the  division  of  property  with  the  passage  of  a  commu- 
nity from  the  lower  to  the  agricultural  stages  of  society.  He  seems 
to  consider  the  division  of  property  as  synonymous  with  the  culti- 
vation of  the  land,  or,  at  least,  that  it  does  not  take  place  previous 
to  the  agricultural  state.  This  we  conceive  to  be  a  mistake.  Still, 
however^  we  are  convinced  that  the  passage  fix)m  the  pastoral  ta 
the  agricultural  states  of  society,  is  made  by  a  community  from  a 
conviction  of  the  inconveniences  which  they  suffer  in  the  former 
from  a  scanty  supply  of  food  ;  that  it  arises  out  of  the  principle  of 
population*  and  is  the  specific  effect  which  it  was  intended  to  pro- 
duce upon  pastoral  nations.  But  we  are  compelled  again  to  differ' 
from  Mr.  Sumner  in  his  statement  that  this  passage  once  effected 
does  not  set  the  community  at  ease  with  respect  to  its  subsistence 
for  many  genenitions.     We  cannot  believe  that  inall  ages  and' 
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comtms '  it  is  an  acknowledged  truth  that  the  snpply  of  food 
cau  only  be  increased  at  a  much  slower  rate  than  an  unchecked 
population  will  multiply  -,'  because  we  have  only  to  cast  our  eyes 
upon  countries  in  the  purely  agricultural  state  of  society,  and  we 
behold  a  population  completely  unchecked  by  any  want  of  food, 
and  therefMne  advancing  as  fast  as  it  is  physically  capable  of  in- 
creasing, yet  continuing  in  possession  of  an  immense  surplus  p|ro- 
doce  so  long  as  the  purely  agricultural  state  of  society  subsists 
amongst  them.  Mr.  Sumner's  conclusion  appears,  from  a  note  on 
tUs  passage,  to  be  one  of  those  mistakes  into  which  he  has  been 
led,  first  by  adopting  Mr.  Malthus's  principle  of  calculation^  viz« 
'setting  ihe possible  population  of  any  given  country  against  the 
jwmi/e  domestic  supply' — and,  secondly,  by  adopting,  against  all 
experience,  Mr.  Malthus's  result^  that  the  former  must  necessarily 
t%ceed  the  latter.^  We  are  prepared,  on  the  contrary,  for  the  rea- 
sons just  stated,  to  abide  by  the  conclusion,  that  a  ccnnmunity  is 
pushed  from  the  lower  to  the  higher  stage  of  im]m>vement  by  the 
pressare  of  necessity ;  but  that  it  is  rewarded  for  the  exertion  by  a 
Iwig  course  of  comfort  and  happiness  :  and  we  think  this  conclu- 
sioflxnost  consistent  with  Mr.  Sumner's  own  reflection  immediately 
preceding  the  passage  upon  which  we  have  been  commenting — 
that  *  human  nature,  if  we  judge  from  experience,  requires  that 
lite  individual  should  be  satisfied  that  the  effects  of  his  personal  ex- 
ertion shouldcontribute  tohis  p«*sonal  comfort.'— (vol.  ii.  p.  1 14.) 

Observations  (tf  nearly  a  similar  nature  occur  with  regard  to  the 
second  efiect  ascribed  by  Mr.  Sumner  to  the  principle  of  popula- 
tion, viz.  the  division  of  ranks ;  except,  indeed,  that  this  seems 
even  still  more  palpably  than  the  last  to  arise  from  the  moral 
differences  of  individual character,and  to bescarcely  inanyrcmote 
degree  concernedwith  the  principle  of  population.  We  have  read 
with  some  attention  Mr.  Sumner's  reasonmg  in  support  of  his  pro- 
position, and  have  not  been  able  to  discover  wherein  the  principle 
of  population  enters  into  the  argument.  He  seems  to  us  to  trace 
the  division  of  ranks  entirely  from  moral  and  political  causes,  which 
#ould  equally  operate  whether  a  thousand  acres  were  peopled  by  s^ 
hundred  ora  thousand  individuals.  It  is  certainly  true  that  themul- 
tiplication  of  mankind  is  a  necessary  ingredient  in  the  inequality  of 
ranks  5  because  if  there  were  but  one  couple,  there  could  be  but 
two  ranks :  and  the  gradations  will  increase  in  some  proportion  to 
the  numbers.  But  it  seems  clear  that  in  both  cases  the  inequality 
arises  from  the  moral  difference  between  the  parties,  and  not  from 
anyphysical  necessity  arising  out  of  their  numbers. 

,  These  are  the  observations  tehich  have  occurred  to  us  on  the 
first  of  Mr.  Sumner's  chapters  upon  the  principle  of  population  y 
and^ttbou^  we  do  not  very  distinctly  perceive  the  process  by 
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which  he  has  arrived  at  his  conclusion  upon  his  own  dftta,  we  h&ve 
Ihe  most  cordial  pleasure  in  giving  our  full  assent  to  it  as  tbs  nataral 
consequence  of  those  we  have  ventured  to  propose. 

*  Uf  then,  the  wifldom  is  to  be  estimated  by  the  fitness  of  the  derim 
to  its  purpose,  and  the  habitual  exercise  of  tfie  enei^ies  of  mankind  is 
aiiowed  to  be  that  purpose,  enough  has  been  said  to  confirm  tbe  oi^- 
nal  proposition.  The  Deity  has  provided,  that,  by  the  operation  of  an 
instinctive  principle  in  our  nature,  the  bum^n  race  should  be  uniformlj 
brought  into  a  state  in  which  thej  are  (breed  to  exert  and  improv* 
their  powers:  the  lowest  rank,  to  obtain  support;  tbe  one  next  in 
order,  to  escape  from  tbe  difficulties  immediately  beneath  it ;  and  all 
tbe  classes  upward,  either  to  keep  their  level,  while  they  are  pressed 
on  each  side  by  rival  industry,  or  to  raise  themselves  above  the  stan- 
dard of  their  birth  by  useful  exertions  of  their  activity,  or  by  successfiil 
cultivation  of  their  natural  powers.  If,  indeed,  it  were  possible  that 
the  stimulus  arising  from  this  principle  should  be  a||{]denly  removed,  H 
h  not  easy  to  determbc  what  life  would  be  excep^a  dreary  blank,  m 
^e  world  except  an  uncultivated  waste*  Every  exertion  to  which 
civilization  can  be  traced,  proceeds  directly  or  indirectly  from  its  ef« 
iects ;  either  from  the  actual  desire  of  having  a  family,  or  the  pressing 
obligation  of  providing  for  one,  or  from  the  necessity  of  rivalling  the 
efforts  produced  by  the  operation  of  these  motives  in  others. 

*  1  cannot  suppose  it  will  be  disputed,  that  the  law,  ordaining  tbe 
multiplication,  ot  which  the  efie'cts  are  thus  extensive,  is  a  law  of  de* 
sign.  Among  brute  animals,  we  find  the  quality  of  fecundity  subjected 
to  intelligible  regulations,  and  proportioned  to  the  utility  or  peculiar 
circumstances  of  the  species :  since  it  is  denied  to  strength  and  rapacity, 
^d  bestowed  as  a  compensation  for  a  short  term  of  existence.  Of  the 
latter  case,  the  hare  and  rabbit,  and  the  insect  tribes,  afibrd  famiKar 
examples :  whereas  tbe  kite  lays  but  two  e^s,  the  eagle  but  one,  and 
the  elephant  produces  only  a  single  calf.  In  another  department  of 
iiature,  it  is  observed  that  cod-fish  lays  many  million  eggs,  whilst  a 
whale  brings  usually  one  cub,  and  never  more  than  two.  It  would 
kave  been  incomprehensible  if  the  multiplication  of  animals  had  iig^ 
^llen  under  the  regulation  of  Providence,  and  had  been  subject  to  assign^ 
laws :  and  these,  with  a  thousand  other  instances  that  might  be  as  rea- 
dily adduced,  manifestly  prove  that  it  has  been  directed  by  design. 
And  as  it  would  be  contrary  to  all  just  analogy  to  believe,  that  bmte 
aniraab  received  an  attention  denied  to  the  beman  race,  it  is  impossi- 
1^  to  suppose,  that  the  ratio  of  increase  among  men,  and  its  conse* 
quences,  were  not  present  to  the  contemplation  of  the  Creator,  kk 
point  of  fact,  we  know  that  even  the  casualties  to  which  one  sex  Is 
more  exposed  than  the  other,  are  provided  for  by  tbe  excess  of  male 
over  female  births,  a  foresight  which  can  only  be  attributed  to  the 
ongioal  mandate  of  Providence.' 

As  all  fact  in  political  arithnietic  are  of  value,  we  wish  to 
observe  on  a  passage  in  the  foregoing  extract,  that  although  male 
births  exceed  the  female  in  a  small  ratio,  ye^therqis  good reapqn 
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lo  tkkk  that  the  premature  deaths  among  male  infaats  eiMtedl 
those  among  females  in  a  similar  proporiioii ;  so  that  the  sexea 
are  reduced  to  an  equality  of  number  at  a  venr  earlv  age. 

The  second  Chapter,  *  On  the  Collateral  Efiects  of  the  Principle 
of  Population,'  is  employed  chiefly  in  following  up  the  results  of 
the  first  by  a  more  minute  detail  of  the  manner  m  which  the  pres- 
sure of  necessity  establishes  universal  industnryand  secures  the  quick 
and  wide  division  of  the  beneficial  effects  oi  that  industry.  After 
what  has  been  already  advanced,  we  do  not  perceive  that  it  if 
necessary  for  us  to  enter  at  large  into  those  details.  The  same 
references  are  fi^(^nd]r  made  to  the  meanirovertibte  fiict  of  the 
geometrical  and  arithmetical  progress  of  population  and  subsistence 
respectively ; — and  the  same  weakness  and  difficulties  appear  to  us 
to  be  thereby  introduced  into  the  argument.  We  should  have 
been  glad  also  to  perceive  moral  amelioration  made  a  litde  more 
prominent,  as  a  necessary  ingredient  in  the  successful  career  of 
temporal  prosperity^  especially  as  we  cannot  ourselves  contrive  to 
separate  it  from  our  idea  of  any  sound  theory  respecting  the  prin*  ■ 
ciple  of  population.  Reading  the  Chapter  with  a  view  of  funda- 
aiental  principles  so  different  from  that  in  which  the  author  wrote 
it,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  we  should  often  admit  the  justness 
of  the  reasoning  bv  which  the  argttmeni  is  maintained.  But  we 
are  anxious  to  declare  our  opinion,  that  there  are  to  be  found  in 
it  many  just  views  of  human  nature,  and  numerous  passages  (d* 
eonsiderable  eloquence,  descriptive  of  the  blessings  derived  to 
mankind  from  the  progress  of  civilization,  the  faciuties  of  social 
and  commercial  intercourse,  and  the  effects  of  colonization  upon 
the  spread  of  morals  and  religion  over  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Having  ventured  to  express  so  wide  a  difference  fiiom  Mr.  Sum- 
ner upon  this  interesting  and  diiBcult  question,  we  think  ourselves 
the  more  strictly  bound  m  conclusion  to  give,  in  his  own  words,  the 
result  at  which  his  active  and  intelligent  mind  has  arrived  from  the 
contemplation  of  it.  Our  readers  will  find  no  difficultv  in  at  once 
perceiving  the  modifications  under  which  we  should  be  disposed 
to  admit  the  truth  of  the  concluding  observations. 

*  Such  is  the  view  of  the  Omoiscience  and  comprefaensive  Wisdom 
of  the  Creator,  deducibk  from  the  facts  respecting  popubtioo,  and  its 
Cendeocy  to  a  quicker  increase  than  the  supply  of  food  can  keep  pace 
,with,  wbich  have  been  first  explained  to  the  present  generation,  and 
added  to  the  stock  of  physical  truths  unfolded  by  modem  inquiry.  The 
particular  effects  of  the  multiplication  of  the  species,  which  the  object 
Mr.  Malthus  had  in  view  obliged  him  to  illustrate  and  enlarge  upon^ 
are  so  unprepossessing,  that  many  persons  have  forcibly  shut  their  eyes 
against  the  completeness  of  the  inJuctioUt  and  the  extent  of  the  evi- 
dence by  which  the  force  of  the  principle  is  indisputably  proved* 
<hheT3>  unable  to  withstand  conviction^  hare  been  inclined  to  class  tUs 
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among  the  *' boisterous  doubt?  and  sturdj  objections,  #bereWtth  In 
philosophy,  as  well  as  in  drrinity,  the  unfaappiness  of  our  kiKmledee 
too  nearly  acquaints  us.'"*  They  have  considered  it  as  an  anomaly  In 
the  system  of  divine  administration :  a  provision  for  entailing  \  p  hi 
mankind  much  laborious  poverty,  and  some  painful  indigence,  'i  he 
antidote,  however,  is  commonly  found  to  grow  witliin  reach  of  Ote 
poison.  The  instinctive  principle  by  which  every  country  in  tbe  world 
IS  replenished  with  inhabitants  as  fast  as  its  fertility  allows,  when  more 
generally  understood,  and  more  fully  reflected  upon,  will  be  appealed 
to  as  a  proof  that,  as  our  knowledge  and  researches  extend,  they  dis* 
cover  to  us,  in  the  moral  as  well  as  in  the  natural  world,  new  proois  of 
most  coDdprehensive  wisdom  in  the  Creator,  it  is,  in  fact,  the  mighty 
engine  which,  operating  constantly  and  uniformly,  keeps  our  world  in 
that  state  which  is  most  agreeable  to  the  design  of  the  creation,  and 
renders  mankind  tbe  spontaneous  instruments  of  their  Maker,  io  filling 
and  civilizing  the  habitable  globe.  We  may  not,  perhaps,  be  able  (o 
discover  all  the  bearings,  or  follow  all  tbe  consequences,  of  a  principle 
which  is  undoubtedly  Ihe  primary,  though  secret  agent,  in  producing 
all  the  boundless  varieties  of  tbe  human  condition.  It  ought,  however, 
to  satisfy  us,  if,  as  our  inquiries  penetrate  farther  into  the  general 
laws  of  the  animate  and  inanimate  creation,  we  clearly  discover  a  won* 
derful  subserviency  of  appointed  means  to  the  accomplishment  of  some 
uniform  design  ;  affording,  even  where  the  design  is  but  partially  under- 
stood, such  testimony  of  wisdom  in  the  means,  as  obliges  us  to  rely  in 
bumble  acquiescence  upon  the  Supreme  Disposer  of  both.' — vol.  ii.  pp. 
173—175. 

The  title  of  the  Third  Part  of  the  Essay  is  '  On  tbe  Good- 
ness of  the  Creator;' — a  subject  essentially  involved  in  most  of 
the  discussions  contained  in  ihe  preceding  parts.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  permission  of  moral  evil  in  a  world  from  which  it  might 
futve  been  excluded,  can  onlv  be  reconciled  with  the  goodness  of 
God  upon  the  supposition  that  it  was  intended  as  a  place  of  moral 
trial  for  its  inhabitants,  where,  by  struggling  against  evil,  and  exer- 
cising their  feculties  in  discovering  the  means  whereby  they  may 
rise  superior  to  it,  they  may  be  fitted  for  a  state  of  happiness  in 
another  and  a  better  world.  This  approaches  so  nearly  to  some 
of  the  arguments  in  the  preceding  chaptcjrs^  that  we  <:annot  be 
surprised  at  meeting  with  a  few  instances  of  repetition.  In  this 
part  of  the  work,  however,  the  author,  in  conformity  with  the 
terms  of  his  contract,  proceeds  to  fortify  his  moral  reasoning  with 
the  authority  of  Scripture,  and  we  hav<^  an  observ^ition  or  two  to 
make  upon  the  mature  and  terms  of  the  argument  used  respecting 

the  trials  to  which  the  holy  men  of  the  Old  Testament  were  ex* 

■  ■  ■    .■■■■■  ..I. ■■  ■■    ■       ,, ■■    ,. .     ,     -  ■< 

*^ir  lliomas  Browne,  Religio  Medici.  <  More  of  these,'  continnes  tbe  exoeHeiil 
author,  <  no  man  has  known  than  mjrielf ;  which  I  coafess  I  conquered,  not  in  * 
iQiMrtial  posture;  but  on  my  knees.' 
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poied*  The  faith  of  Abraham,  for  example^  was  tried  in  Tnrious 
ways.  ^  His  first  call,'  says  Mr.  Sumner,  *  was  attended  with  a  com- 
inand ''  to  leave  his  country,  and  bis  kindred,  andhisfather^s  hoose.^' 
This  call  he  immediately  obeyed ;  and  it  is  remarked,  as  a  proof  of 
his  merits  that  when  he  was  summoned  into  a  country  woich  he 
should  afterwards  receive  as  his  inheritance,  he  went  out  not  know- 
ing whither.*  Now  we  are  aware  that  we  are  here  treading  n 
delicate  groimd ;  but  wc  apprehend  thai  it  would  be  to  desert  evcy 
principle  of  right  faith,  to  suppose  that  Abraham,  or  any  otherman, 
could  by  an  act  proceeding  from  his  faith  or  belief,  which  is  tht 
g^  of  Ood^  establish  any  tnerii  in  the  sight  of  God.  He  wa& 
pleased  to  ordain,  for  purposes  not  very  difficult  to  be  understood, 
that  Abraham  and  every  sound  believer  should  give  evidence  of 
the  reality  of  his  foith  by  action  :  but  that  this  should  have  any 
mtrUoriGtMs  valtit  in  His  sight,  is  certainly  inconsistent  with  Scrip- 
ture, and,  as  we  believe,  with  the  settled  opinions  of  Mr.  Stunner 
himself.  Nor  can  we  bring  ourselves  to  think  thai  Mr.  Sumner 
intends  to  convey  to  his  readers  that  God  favoured  Abraham  i€- 
eause  he  displayed  the  outward  act  of  preparing  to  sacrifice  his 
son,  but  rather  becaiise  his  heart  was  in  such  a  state  as  to  prevent 
him  from  hesitating  an  instant  to  give  a  simple  and  implicit 
obedience  to  the  commands  of  God  against  his  natural  reason  and 
inclinations. 

We  have  ventured  upon  these  observations  in  the  hope  that  Mr. 
Sumner  may  be  induced,  in  a  subseouent  edition,  to  omit  entn^ty, 
or  very  much  to  qualify,  these  and  a  lew  other  exjiM^ssions  of  simi- 
lar import,  which  mieht  give  rise  to  misconceptions  such  as  we 
have  reason  to  think  him  the  last  man  who  would  wish  to  encou- 
rage. For  the  rest,  we  think  it  has  been  sufficiently  proved  in  tho 
former  parts  of  the  Essay  that  this  world  is  constituted  as  a  place 
of  moral  discipline  for  the  hearts  and  conduct  of  men  : — ana  that 
all  the  natural  evils,  and  those  of  civil  life  which  man  is  heir  to, 
the  loss  of  friends,  the  sufferings  of  pain,  &c.  are,  when  converted 
to  their  proper  uses,  sa  many  benevolent  provisions  for  withdraw- 
ing the  heart  and  afiections  -from  the  world,  and  for  fixing  them 
upon  the  Creator — which  is  the/r5/  effectual  step  in  the  way  to 
heaven. 

Of  the  assistance  afforded  to  us  by  ^  the  revelation  of  the  Lord 
Jesus'  in  the  pursuit  of  this  exalted  object,  and  of  the  ^  Goodness 
of  God  displayed  in  the  Christian  Dispensation,'  we  are  almost 
glad  to  perceive  that  we  have  not  space  to  treat  upon  the  present 
occasion.  'Mr.  Sumner's  observations  upon  them  are  confin^  to 
about  twenty  pages ;  and  the  statement  appears  to  us  to  be  neither 
so  full,  so  distmct,  nor  so  satisfactory  as  we  are  persuaded  he  would 
be  disposed  to  Biake  it  in  a  subsequent  ^tioa.    We  abstain^ 
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thereforei  the  more  readily  from  any  reooiarks  viDoa  this  cbapieiNif 
the  work,  as  we  feel  it  absolutely  necessary  still  to  trespass  qpon 
our  readers'  patience  by  a  brief  investigation  Of  the  two  which 
follow,  upon  the  Erils  and  Advantages  of  Civilized  and  Uncivi- 
lized Life. 

There  is  no  one  point  which  the  advocate  for  the  Wisdom  and 
Goodness  of  the  Creator  is  bound  more  clearly  to  make  out,  than 
diat  the  progress  of  society  brings  no  necessary  addition  of  vice  and 
misery  to  any  rank  of  the  community : — and  trulv  there  is  no  cir- 
cumstance under  which  we  contemplate  the  advocates  for  Mr. 
Malthus's  principles  with  more  pity,  than  when  they  undertake  to 
make  out  this  proposition  with  respect  to  the  lower  orders  of  so- 
ciety. It  is  not  verjr  difficult  to  show  under  almost  amf  system, 
that  a  principle  of  fair  compensation  pervades  all  the  changes  that 
are  wrought  in  the  habits,  manners,  and  arrangements  of  the  hii^her 
and  middle  classes ; — that  the  freedom  from  restraint,  the  ruule 
plenty,  the  early  marriages  incident  to  the  earlier  stages,  for  ex- 
ample, are  fully  compensated  to  those  classes  by  the  regular  indus- 
try, the  growing  comfort  and  accommodation,  and  the  increased 
facilities  of  improving  their  condition,  which  commerce,  manufac- 
tures, and  civilization  bring  in  their  train.  Bgt  we  have  always 
observed  a  sad  perplexity  aoout  those  who  are  bound  to  deprecate 
ibe  early  marriages  of  the  labouring  classes,  and  the  exercise  of  all 
those  charities  towards  them  which  have  a  tendency  directly  or  indi- 
rectly to  prolong  or  enlarge  ^  the  streampf  human  life,'  already,  it  is 
said,  in  danger  of  overik>wing  ;•— we  have  always,  we  say,  observed 
these  reasoners  sadly  perplexed  when  they  have  thou^  themselves 
bound  to  make  out,  consistently  with  this  theory  and  its  conse- 
quences, that  Providence  brings  no  necessary  increase  of  moral  and 
political  evil  upon  the  lower  classes  as  society  advances*  We 
nrmly  believe,  indeed,  that  such  is  the  fact ;  but  as  we  cannot  altoge- 
ther agree  that  a  few  free  schools  constitute  a  sufficient  compensa- 
tion, moral  or  political,  to  the  mass  of  the  people  for  the  pnvatioo 
of  the  social  endearments  and  moral  security  arising  out  of  the 
marriage  contract,  and  for  the  relief  flowing  from  active  and  exten- 
sive clmrity, — ^we  sh#uld  certainly  be  disposed  to  conclude  djmon, 
if  we  were  not  already  satisfied  by  inquuy  into  the  principle  itself, 
that  Providence  has  so  adapted  the  progress  of  population  to  that  of 
Society,  as  still  to  leave  to  tne  lower  ordm  nearly  Uie  same  option  of 
eariy  marriage,  which  they  possessed  iii  the  less  advanced  stages  of 
society ;  and  that  any  little  difference  which  may  be  found  in  this 
respect  may  fairly  be  said  to  be  compensated  by  the  liberal  exer- 
cise of  those  increased  means  of  charity  which  civilization  and  com- 
iberce  place  in  the  hands  of  the  higher  ranks.  In  arguing  these 
points,  Mr.  Sunrner  does  pM  appear  to  have  been  able  to  preserve' 
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in  eoDRStency  mi  more  than  the  other  advocates  of  Mr.  Maldins^ 

rem. — Indeed  hte  practical  and  benevolent  turn  of  mfnd,  and 
conipeii£ous  manner  in  which  he  seems  to  have  adopted  the 
sjrstem  without  mature  inquinr,  have  made  him  vastly  more  incon- 
sistent than  most  of  his  predecessors.  His  good  sense  and  the 
intelligent  observation  of  what  he  saw  aromid  him  have  most  un» 
ceremoniously  brought  him  to  the  right  conclusions  on  both  the 
fundamental  points  abovementioned,  with  a  most  disloyal  con- 
tefapCoftheautbority  of  those  principles  to  thesoverei^ty  of  which, 
IB  an  evil  hour,  his  judgment  had  somewhat  too  hastily  sworn 
allegiance. 

With  respect  to  the  exercise  of  charity,  he  fairly  gives  up  the 

Etet  as  &r  as  practice  is  concerned,  and  does  not  pretend  to  de- 
m)  the  abstract  argument  bv  any  such  subterfuge  as  we  have 
some  where  seen,  ^  that  general  principles  should  not  be  pushed  too 
fiar;  and  that  cases  may  occur  wnere  the  good  resulting  may  more 
dian  overbalance  the  evil  to  be  apprehenc^d. '  It  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary to  observe,  that  the  question  in  debate  is  not  as  to  cases  of 
fwrticiil^r  exception,  but  as  to  the  general  principles  upon  which 
the  c^Ddttcl  of  states  and  individuals  should  be  regulated.  There 
zre  i^  this  oart  of  the  Essay  many  judicious  remarks  upon  the 
eActs  of  c&rity  upon  th^  lower  orders,  b  which  we  cordially 
apee,  and  which  w6  believe  t^  be  quite  consistent  with  the  riew 
which  WE  have  taken  of  the  principle  of  population. 

WiA  respect  to  the  marriage  of  the  lower  orders,  the  {ollowing 
punoM  occurs,  which  we  should  feet  disposed  to  call  a  pattern 
fbm  m  the  mofal  welfare  and  temporal  happiness  of  the  labouring 

r'  in  that  respect.    We  are  only  surprised  how  an  advocate  of 
M altfnis's  system  could  ever  have  thought  of  suggesting  it  as 
snSdent  to  ensure  their  permanent  comfort. 

*  The  wages  of  husbandry,  including  the  additions  of  harvest-tim^, 
sbaf  be  averaged  at  ISi.  per  week,  from  the  age  of  eighteen.  Half  thslt 
seat  is  anply  sufficient  for  the  support  of  a  single  man.  This  wouM 
leave  ae  oveiplas  of  6s,  per  week  lor  seven  yean :  but,  to  arad  anr 
appearance  oT  overstathig  the  6act,  and  to  mow  for  lost  time,  we  wnl 
eohr  Wee  4s.  or  10/.  per  annum,  wiiich  if  regularly  laid  up,  would, 
witb  iatsfest,  made  do£  by  the  age  of  twenty -fi^e.  Allow  the  mecha- 
aic  to  woric  for  himself  at  twenty-one,  his  higher  rate  of  wages  will 
eoabfe  hni  to  save  10s.  weekly,  or  21/.  per  annum.  ^  The  careful  ap* 
pBcatioD  of  this  surplus  will  also  make  him  worth  the  same  sum  at 
Iwenur-iive.^ 

*  Amw  tins  to  be  tbe^  period  of  marriage,  which  is  much  earlier  than 


esetttdkis  wlilch  fiie  lower  classes  makei  when  thej  see  the  benefit  clearly 
I,  woidd  iwprfae  the  mere  calculator  of  the  money  which  passes  throogb 
Sea  Mr*  Whitbread's  speech  on  the  Poor  Laws,  and  the  ease  oC  Josepli 
(Eeports  on  the  Poor,  vol.  iii.}>  with  mainy  others  which  ccipr  hi  that  coVe^eiH 
Vei,,  XVI*  K0«  XXXI.  K 
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the  averi|g«  period  of  those  who  are  broQght  up  to  the  leemeA.  P«>fc»* 
sioDS.  It  is  probable,  that  by  similar  habits  tbe  vfik  m»]r  contribuie 
such  a  share  of  capital  as  will  aipply  tbe  cottage  with  its  homble  fi»- 
niture.  A\  all  events,  they  live  without  difficulty,  tven  if  without  fufr- 
ther  savitTg,  for  four  or  five  years  j  the  interest  of  former  saviagi  ^pay- 
ing the  rent,  and  thus  removing  the  necessity  of  those  eitriaordinary 
exertions,  which  in  the  way  of  task-work  sometimeit  undermine  tlie 
constitutions  of  the  industrious  poor.  Ff  the  family  increases  after  ttris 
lime,  difficulties  will  increase.  Tiiis  i»  ^e  period  of  a  labeorer's  Kfo 
which  it  is  hardest  to  enetiunter,  from  hie  tbirtielk  to  bis^ feitieib  year: 
it  is  the  ioclepieni  season,  which  ottght  to  be  etpected  ami  looked  fefw 
ward  to.  Before  that  period,  he  has  only  occasioD  to  be  bw^ ;  «(kr 
ity  his  children  will  begia  to  support  themseWes ;  but  ai  preseot^  an 
infant  family  will  prevent  tbe  wife  from  contributing  much  towards  tbe 
weekly  outgoings ;  and  the  children  themselves  can  gain  nothii^  to* 
wards  them.  Former  savings,  therefore,  the  harvest  of  tbe  productive 
season,  must  now  be  drawn  upon :  but  they  were  laid  up  for  tlijs  very 
purpose,  and  we  can  afford  it.  Let  5s,  a  week  be  taken  from  tbe  four 
dead  months  of  the  year ;  those  wbu  are  conversant  ffith  the  labourer^t 
cottage,  win  know  that  B$,  in  addition  to  his  usual  wages  will  place  liim 
in  comparative  opulence  ;  and  suppose  this  draft  to  be  cootinued  duriog 
ten  years,  the  capital  has  only  lost  40^  From  that  time  Ibe  childieo 
contribute  their  share;  tbe  family  ceases  to  be  a  growiM  burdoA;  and 
there  remains  a  su>ck  towards  setting  forward  tbe  cbikk^  in  life.'  o<,to 
supply  some  of  the  numerous  wants  <^f  incieasiug  years.'^'-^(pp.  314-r' 
317.) 

Now  if  we  do  not  mistakcti  theie  b  no  period  of  life  at  wbicli  a 
healthy  couple  could  come  together  with  creator  prospect  of  rear- 
ing  a  numerous  fiunily,  than  at  the  age  of  twenty-five.  Suppose 
then  that  Mr.  Sumner^e  suggestions  were  generally  carriea  into 
effect,  we  should,  according  to  Mr.  Malthus's  principles^  have  in 
one  generation  only  such  overflowing  numbers,  tfaat^t  is  evident 
they  must  either  starve,  or  tb&period  of  marriage  in  tbe  next  generm-^ 
tion  must  be  deferred  to  the  age  of  thirty,  forty,  or  fifty  years,  to 
that  peripd  of  life,  in  short,  which  may  be  assumed  upon  the  same 
theory  to  be  nbt  more  than  sufficient  to  replace  the  number  of  the 
parents.  According  to  our  principles,  however,  the  suggesUoa 
woukl  be  as  salutary  and  permanent  iiKoperation  as  it  is  wise  and 
benevolent  in  conception ;  for  the  healthy  progeny  which  it  would 
be  calculated  to  produce,  would  be  drawn  off  spontaneously  to 
supply  the  deficiencies  of  those  places  where  the  eflects  <^  com- 
merce, civilization,  and  manufactures  had  either  occasioned  in  other 
parts  of  the  community  a  defalcation  of  numbers,  or  required  an 
additional  supply  of  hands  to  take  advantage  of  resources  newly 
opened  to  the  industry  of  the  people. — And  let  it  be  observed,  (te 
.  price  paid  in  the  remuneration  of  labour,  which  is  alwa]rs  an  indeoc 
of  the  extent  of  these  demands,  would  necessarily  regubte  in  a  great 
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4^re^  the  means  ^wliicb  the  parents  would  possew  af  retring  the 
supply.  Upon  these  prindples,  then,  we  adopt  without  reserve  the 
suggestion  of  Mr.  Sumner,  and  again  congratulate  ourselves  upon 
arriving  at  the  same  point,  although  by  routes  so  very  different. 

Upon  the  supreme  dominion  wmch  should  always  be  preserved 
by  sound  m<»als  and  relidon  over  these  departments  of  politicsi 
inquiry,  the  sentiments  of  illr.  Sumner  are  extremely  creditable  to 
him  as  a  divine  and  as  a  philosopher.  A  Christian  philanthropist 
ii  seldom  more  exposed  to  the  temptation  of  l^ing  his  patieoct, 
than  at  beholding  profligate  men  attacking  political  institutions^ 
because  they  are  experimenCally  found  incapable  of  conferring  hap- 
piness ufK>n  an  idle  and  immoral  people.  The  wickedness  of  such 
conduct  is  as  abandoned  as  its  lolly  is  contemptible.  God  him- 
self, we  perceive,  has  not  framed  even  his  ovni  ordinances  to  save 
mankind  the  trouble  of  exertion  in  their  moral  and  political  pro- 
gress, but  to  force  them  to  make  exertion.  If  they  wufuQy  refuse, 
he  ordains  that  the  result  to  them  shall  be  misery,  temporal  and 
eternal.  Can  there  be  greater  fidly  then,  than  to  expect  that  hu- 
man institutions  shall  be  capable  of  reversing  this  decree? — tiiat 
men  are  to  abandon  their  duty  to  themselves  and  to  sodetv,  and 
yet  presume  to  lock  up  to  their  govemoKnt  for  the  rewards  snd 
comforts  whkh  it  is  impossible  to  bestow  etcept  npoa  moral  and 
poHtical  rectitude^?  And  if  this  expectation  is  contrary  to  commoa 
sense,  can  there  be  more  abandoned  profligacy,  than  to  attack  the 
political  institutions  of  their  country  for  a  consequence  of  which 
ihe  complainants  themselves  are  the  onlv  cause  ?  Let  them  then 
remount  to  the  cause,  let  them  apply  the  remedy  thert^  and  the 
consequence  will  quickly  disappear.  Let  each  take  one  individual 
in  hand,  viz.  kimstlf^  and  he  wilt  be  quite  astonished  at  the  effect 
wfaidi  the  very  institutions  a>mplainea  of  will  immediately  produce 
upon  his  ovm  virtue  and  happiness.  In  short,  if  the  history  of  the 
workl,  and  especially  of  modern  times,  has  eslabliriied  anjr  traths 
more  firmly  than  others,  we  think  they  are  these  *. — ^that  institutions 
{^ejected  with  a  view  to  make  prosperity  consist  with  immorality^ 
have  an  immediate  tendency  to  overturn  the  foundations  of  national 
and  individual  happiness — and  that  institutions  projected  with  the 
opposite  view  can  only  endure  so  long  as  the  spirit  of  the  people  is 
congenial  with  that  of  the  institutions ;  that  is,  so  long  as  tne  moral 
agents  will  i^ree  to  act  upon  those  principles,  «pon  which  their 
convictions  have  led  them  to  consent  to  be  |overned. 

These  have  long  been  the  settled  convicuons  of  our  judgment ; 
and  it  is  needless  to  express  the  pleasures  we  derived  from  perusing 
the  following  delineation  of  the  practical  inferences  which  naturally 
flow  from  them* 

*  It  is  very  sootbii^  to  our  iadolcnce  and  idf  satisfaction,  to  diargt 
vpon  the  comtitiilioa  of  the  world,  ^\  is,  u|ob  Hp^  f^fipanMS  of  tib 
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Deitji  thtyarions  erHs  ef  poverty  and  ignomioe  wfakb  coDfroiit  us  m 
^very  side*  But  k  would  be  naore  reasoDable,  as  well  as  aaore  deco* 
louBj  to  inquire  in  the  first  plaee»  bow  far  sucb  evils  arise  necessarilj 
from  tbe  law  of  nature,  and  how  far,  on  the  other  hand,  they  admit 
of  easy  mitigation,  and  only  need  that  care  and  attention  which  tbe 
Christian  religion  enjoins  every  man  to  bestow  upon  bis  neighbour. 
When  a  South  American  Indian  is  seized  with  an  infectious  disorder^ 
he  Is  shut  up  in  a  solitary  hovel,  and  abandoned  to  his  (ate.  In  our 
improved  state  of  society,  the  sufiferer  under  a  similar  calamity  expe- 
riences the  benefits  of  skill  and  eaie,  and  is  probably  recovered.  A«it 
we  must  not  be  Europeans  in  our  treatment  of  bodily  maladies,  and 
Americans  as  to  the  minds  and  morals  of  our  fellow  creaturea.  The 
Author  of  our  existence,  when  he  did  not  exempt  us  from  the  civil  or 
physical  disorders  of  an  imperfect  state,  ordained  also  that  each  sbouM 
iave  their  alleviations;  without  which  mankind  would  live  miserably 
or  perish  prematurely.  Those  alleviations,  indeed,  are  not  definitely 
pointed  out  or  prescribed.  Neither  was  it  possible  they  should  be ; 
inasmuch  as  they  depend  on  circumstances  varyii^  at  every  point  ejf 
civilization,  varying  in  every  climate  and  country,  and  even  in  the 
same  country  according  to  its  progress  towards  opulence.  The  human 
face,  whose  faculties  are  infinitely  improved  by  a  state  of  advanced  ci- 
vilization, is  bduad  to  employ  them  in  discovering  and  applying  tbe 
M«edies  of  those  evils  which  peculiariy  belong  to  each  condition  of 
society. 

*lt  is  a  part  of  the  system  by  which  the  Deity  acts  universally,  to 
rei^der  man  a  free  and  spontaneous,  but  not  a  necessary  instrument  of  hi? 
own  welfare. 

—*— Pater  ipse  colendi 
Hand  faciKem  esse  viam  voluit,  primusque  perartem 
Movit  agros,  curis  acuens  mortaiia  corda ; 
Nee  torpere  gravi  passus  sua  regna  veterno. 
This  is  as  true  of  the  natural  as  of  tbe  moral  world.    Neither  soil  tm 
dnpense  with  cultivation.    But  both  are  so  constituted  as  to  be  capa* 
ble  of  excellent  produce.    Let  that  only  be  undertaken,  which  in  our 
advanced  stage  of  civilization  is  within  the  reach  of  practicable  accom- 
plishment, and  the  general  state  of  society,  like  the  country  it  culti- 
vates, would  on  every  side  be  full  of  '^  beauty  to  the  eye  and  music  to 
the  ear.**  *— (pp.  «90— 292.) 

Having  already,  we  fear,  more  than  exhausted  tbe  patience  of 
our  readers,  we  shall  only  observe  oi  the  evils  and  advantaee^  of 
uncivilized  life,  that  its  evils  seem  evidently  intended  by  ftovi- 
dence  to  excite  the  sufferers  to  those  exertions  which  are  to  advance 
ihem  in  the  jjrogress  of  society ;  and  that  we  cannot  agree  with 
Mr.  Sumner  in  classing  what  he  calls  its  advantages  under  the 
head  of  compensations  for  those  enjoyments  which  might  be  ac- 
quired by  fumlling  the  purposes  of  Providence.  Such  a  statement 
confounds  all  our  ideas  of  the  schenie  of  moral  government  dis- 
played in  the  previous  chapters  of  the  E^ay,and  appears  to  us  t« 
nivolrt  thelabsfunlity-of  supposinj;  that  the  Creator  has  infiised  intA 
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bis  own  plan  fl^recBents  of  a  nature  to  counteract  the  sakit^  in- 
fluences which  he  expects  from  its  application.  Tins  chapter^ 
howcYer,  like  all  the  rest,  contains  manv  hgenious  remarks  and 
illustrations ;  and  thoueh  it  requires  to  be  read  widi  caution,  will 
afercf  subjects  of  useful  and  agreeable  reflection  to  a  contempla* 
tive  oiind. 

The  practical  inferences  *most  ri^cessary  for  and  useful  to  man- 
kind,' which  by  the  terms  of  the  contract  were  to  be  dedticed 
*  from  the  whole,'  are  confined  by  Mr.  Sumner  within  a  space  of 
twenty  pages ;  and  even  the  greater  part  of  these  is  devoted  to  the 
removal  of  sceptical  objections  against  the  Divine  goodness  and 
justice,  founded  upon  the  absence  of  the  frequent  anavisible  inter- 
ference of  the  Almighty  in  the  affairs  of  men ;  a  discussion  evi- 
dently forming  part  of  the  main  argument.  At  this  scanty  notice 
of  so  important  a  branch  of  the  inquiry  proposed,  we  cannot  help 
expressing  some  surprise  and  regret.  We  should  have  thought  that 
a  more  attractive  subject  could  scarcely  have  been  offiered  to  a 
CSiristian  divine  and  philosopher,  than  the  inferences  histly  dedu- 
dble  from  the  dealings  of  God  with  man  in  the  ways  of  providence 
and  grace.  Where  He  has  done  so  much  for  us,  that  we  should 
be  ready  to  sacrifice  all  for  him,  is  a  position,  which  even  insu- 
lated from  every  other,  involves  all  the  modifications  of  sel&denial 
and  of  humility,  introduced  by  the  various  relations  of  ranks,  and 
of  individuals  to  themselves  and  others,  but  which  every  individual 
of  every  rank  is  so  averse  from  investigating,  and  from  practising 
even  to  the  extent  of  his  knowledge.  We  admit  that  a  fall  detau 
of  the  duties  would  have  been  inponsistent  with  the  limits  of  the^ 
Essay,  and  perhaps  unnecessary  from  the  facility  with  which  access 
may  be  had  to  the  knowledge  of  them  in  the  works  of  other  writers^ 
But  a  concise  and  eloquent  summary,  enlarging  occasiondly  upon 
those  points  which  are  at  least  obvious,  most  difficult  of  attainment, 
and  most  imperative  in  the  times  and  nation  in  which  we  live, 
would  have  been  both  within  the  powers  of  Mr.  Sumner,  and  con- 
sistent with  the  limits  to  which  he  was  confined.  We  shall  be 
glad  to  follow  him  through  such  a  summary  upon  some  future  oc« 
casion^  and  if  he  will  nam  undertake  it,  we  shall  be  very  fttr  fitnn, 
regretting  diat  its  execution  was  delayed. 

I  II  I      ■     ■  I  nil  ■        \tk 

A»T.  IV.    A  Vwage  romd  the  World,  from  1806  «a  181t  ,•  m 

vkieh  Japann^  Kamschatkoj  the  Meutian  Islands^  and  the  Scmd- 

wichlslands.vterevisitedy^c^  By  Aichibald  CampbelL    Edi»- 

burgfa.     1816* 

TN  one  of  the  steam-boats  that  ply  on  the  river  Clyde,  the  appcaf- 

"*"  ance  of  a  poor  young  sailor,  wno  was  playing  on  the  viohn  for 

the  amnscmcnt  of  the  passengers,  attracted  the  nQtice  of  Mr.  Smithy 
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the  editor  of  the  present  volume.  He  had  l68t  fkh  feet;  and, 
from  the  UDskilfui  manner  in  which  the  amputation  of  them  had 
been  performed,  the  ^unds  were  still  unhealed*  The  answers 
which  this  poor  man  gave  to  some.questtons  put  to  him,  excited  so 
much  curiosity,  that  Mr.  Smith  took  him  home,  with  the  inteBtion 
of  making  a  few  memoranda  of  his  story,  for  his  own  informatioB. 
The  modest  add  intelligent  manner  in  which  he  told  it,  and  the 
curious  information  which  it  contained,  created  a  strong  interest  on 
behalf  of  the  narrator ;  ^  and  the  hope  that  an  account  of  his  voyage 
might  be  of  service  to  an  unfortunate  and  deserving  man,  and  aot 
unacceptaUe  to  those  who  take  pleasure  in  contemplating  the  pro- 
gress of  mankind  in  the  arts  of  civilization,  gave  rise  to  the  pre- 
sent publication.' 

Archibald  Campbell  was  bom  at  Wyndford  near  Glasgow,  in 
the  vear  1787.  On  the  death  of  his  father,  who  was  a  soldier,  his 
mother  removed  to  Paisley,  when  he  was  abom  four  years  of  age; 
bere  he  received  the  common  rudiments  of  education,  and  at  the 
age  of  ten  was  bound  apprentice  to  a  weaver ;  but,  before  he  had 
completed  bis  time,  a  strong  desire  to  see  foreign  countries  induced 
him  to  go  to  sea:  and  in  the  year  1800  he  entered  as  an  appren- 
tice on  board  the  Isabella  of  Port  Glasgow,  in  which  he  made  three 
voyages  to  the  West  Indies ;  after  this  he  saued  in  a  coaster^  and 
then  again  for  the  West  Indies.  At  Madeira  he  was  pressed  into 
the  Diajaa  frigate;  ran  from  her  at  Portsmouth  in  1806, and  entered 
on  board  the  Thames  Indiaman,  Captain  Riches,  bound  for  China. 
At  Cant6n,  the  Captain  of  the  American  ship  Arthur,  bound  to 
Rhode  Island,  endeavoured  to  seduce  him  frc«n  the  Thames,  by  an 
offer  of  high  w^es  and  a  bounty  of  twenty  dollars ;  but  he  resisted 
bis  proposal.  Being  afterwards  in  company  with  a  comrade  of  the 
name  of  Allen,  they  were  met  by  another  American  captain,  who 
also  tried  to  seduce  them  by  offering  still  higher  wage»:  they, 
however,  held  out ;  till  learning  that  the  ship  was  bound  to  the  South 
Seas,  and  the  north-west  coast  of  America,  the  temptation  became 
irresistible ;  and  they  were  concealed  in  the  American  foctory  till 
the  ship  should  be  ready  to  proceed  on  her  voyage.  This  was 
the  Eclipse,  of  Boston,  commanded  by  Captain  Joseph  0'Kean« 
and  chartered  by  the  Russian  American  Company  for  their  settle- 
ment at  Kamscbatka,  and  the  north-west  coast  of  America,  with 
a  cargo  of  nankeens,  tea,  silks,  sugar,  ftc«;  the  crew  amounting  to 
twenty-eight,  four  or  five  of  ndiich  were  seduced  from  the  Ikmia- 
man.  Here  we  cannot  help  observing,  that  the  base  and  dishonour- 
able practice  of  inveigling  seamen  to  break  their  engagements,  ahd 
desert  the  flag  under  which  they  may  be  serving,  is  exclusivdy 
American :  and  that  there  isnot  a  nation  in  Europe,  from  the  White 
Sea  to  the  Dardanelles,  that  wouldnot  disdain  to  resort  to  it;--Bor 
a  government  that  w«uld  permit  ii%  Jucton  to  abuse  the  privileges 
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of  tbeksitualioii,  and  secrete  the  kidhapped  seaman  tffl  he  can  be 
safely  smuggled  on  board  ;-->-but  this^  though  disgraceful  enough, 
is  sot  all — the  tesMMation  to  a  breach  of  faith  b^ing  almost  uni- 
vtrsally  succeeded  by  defrauding  the  deluded  seaman  of  his 
wages.  The  civfl  treatment  which  he  experiences  at  first  is  ex- 
<^ns;ed  towards  the  end  of  the  voyage  for  the  most  brutal  usage ; 
shoukl  he  venture  to  remonstrate,  be  is  either  turned  adrift  on 
the  first  land  made,  or  threaten^  to  be  sent  on  board  a  king's 
Mo  ;  and  if  this  should  fail  to  make  him  quit  the  vessel,  he  is  ac- 
tually so  sent,  under  the  character  of  a  deserter ;  and  thus  got  rid 
of  at  any  fate.  In  the  present  instance,  as  usual,  Gampl^ll,  by 
O^ean^s  desire^changea  his  name,  and  was  entered  on  tne  ship^s 
books  by  that  of  Macbride. 

Oo  the  6th  June  they  entered  the  bay  of  Nangasaki,  under  Rus* 
sim  colours,  and  were  towed  to  the  anchorage  by  an  immense  num- 
ber of  boats.  A  Dtttchaian  came  on  boara  and  advised  then  to 
haul  down  th^  colours,  as  the  Japanese  were  much  displeased  with 
Russia ;  and  it  was  thought  |Hrudent  to  keep  the  Russian  super- 
cargo  out  of  sight.  The  Amenoan  produced  his  trading  articles, 
but  the  Japanese  told  him  thev  wanted  nothine  from  him ;  and  de- 
sired te  know  what  had  tnxmght  him  there  ?  He  replied,  want  of 
water  and  fresh  provisions ;  and  to  prove  that  this  was  the  case, 
be  ordend  several  butts  to  be  started,  and  brought  empty  on  dedtf 
The  nextdav a  plentiful  supplvarrivedof  fish,  bogs,  and  vegetables, 
aad  boats  filled  widi  water  in  large  tubs,  which  the  captain  emptied 
on  de^,  ^  stepping  the  scuppei^,  and  allowing  it  to  run  off  a^  night.' 
For  these  supplies,  thus  fraudulently  obtained,  and  wantonly 
wast^,  he  knew  the  Japanese  would  ask  no  payment.  On  the 
third  day,  when  O'Kean  found  that  nothing  was  to  be  gained  in 
the  way  of  trade,  he  got  under  way ;  the  snip  was  towed  out  of 
the  bay  by  nearly  a  hundred  boats;  and,  on  parting,  the  Japanese 
cheered  them,  waving  their  hats  and  handsh— but,  as  they  stood 
along  the  coast,  the  inhabitants  made  signs  as  if  to  invite  them  to 
landt—rdie  editor  thinks,  and  we  a^ree  with  him,  that  Campbell 
is  here  mistycen,  and  tbtt  these  indications  were  meant  to  repel 
^m,  as  Ca^juin  Laris  was,  with  *  Core  core  cooori  warc,^— 
^  Cret  along,  you  false-hearted  fellows !' 

From  hence  they  sail  for  Kamschatka,  and  in  the  bednnin^  of 
Aufi;uit  proceed  on  their  voyage  to  the  north-west  coast  of  America^* 
In  me  night  of  the  1  Qth  September,  the  vessel  struck  on  a  rock ;  th^ 
sea  ran  high,  the  rudder  was  unshipped,  and  the  sternpost  forced 
dtaxiugh  the  poop.  In  this  condition  she  was  lifted  ove;r  the  first 
ieef^  and  soon  dnfted  upon  another,  on  which  she  beat  with  greater 
violence  than  befcwe ;  and  it  was  expected  that,  every  moment,  she 
9ould  go  in  pieces.    In  a  few  minutes  a  tremendous  sea  laid  her 
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op  h^r  beam<en<b,  and  precipitated  die  whole  cmw  into  die  vmimr : 
about  fifteen  of  them  clung  to  the  mast,  in  the  most  hopeless  situa* 
lion,  it  being  quite  dark^nd  stormy,  with  a  heavycea  running,  ^nd 
no  land  within  several  leagues.  They  were  forced,  while  on  (be 
mast,  across  several  reefs,  and  the  passage  of  etch  put  an  end  to 
the  misery  of  some  of  them.  Campwll  was  once  so  nearly  washed . 
away,  that  he  only  f^lt  the  spar  with  the  tips  of  his  fingers ;  and,in 
this  situation,  he  heard  the  mate,  who  was  next  to  him,  say, 
^  Damn  you,  ar^  you  goi^g  to  leave  us,  too  ?'-^but  another  sM 
threw  him  back,  and  he  regained  his  hold.  .  When  day  broke,  six 
only  of  the  crew  were  left ;  but  as  the  morning  advanced,  they  per* 
eeived  the  bowsprit  with  eight  others  upon  it.  Before  tbey  reached 
the  shore,  three  of  their  companions  on  the  mtist,  overcome  with 
cpld  and  fatigue,  were  forced  to  quit  their  hold  ;  but  this,  he  says, 
gave  the  survivors  little  concern,  as  they  expected  every  moment 
tp  share  the  same  fate ;  however,  the  captain,  the  mate,  and  hhn- 
self,  reached  the  shore ;  and  shortly  after  the  bowsprit  took  the 
ground,  with  four  men  upon  it,  two  pf  whom  were  soe&bausled  as 
to  be  unable  to  walk. 

The  land  on  which  they  were  thrown  had  a  most  dreary  appear* 
ance ;  there  was  not  a  tree^or  a  bush  to  be  seen,  and  the  ground  was 
covered  only  with  heath  and  moss;  no  trace  of  human  habitation 
appeared.  They  gathered  some  large  muscles,  and  carried  a  few 
to  the  two  seamen  who  were  not  able  to  walk;  but  one  of  them  was 
just  expiring,  and  the  other  died  about  half  an  hour  after  his  com- 
panion. Having  eaten  some  raw  muscles  and  passed  an  uncomibrt^ 
able  night,  they  collected  the  next  morning  a  number  of  chests 
and  other  articles  that  had  been  driven  on  shore  from  the  wreck ; 
and  procured  twelve  or  thirteen  pieces  of  be^f  and  pork  which  some 
hr^e  birds,  like  ravens,  bad  picked  up,and  dropped,  from  Uie  casks 
which  were  staved  amone  the  rocks.  In  a  small  bay  they  dis- 
covered the  long  boat,  and  a  barrel  of  fine  biscuit,  v^hich,  tbouf^ 
soaked  with  sea-water,was  a  most  acceptable  addition  to  their  store. 
Several  bodies  were  found,  and  buried  in  the  sand ;  some  of  the 
seamen's  chests  also,  and  among  them  his  own,  drifted  on  shore. 

*  It  cootftined,'  says  Campbell,  *  only  one  shirt  and  my  hiWc,  which  I 
hsd  put  iDto  one  of  those  squares  common  in  sailors'  chests  for  holding 
case-bottles,  and  in  which  it  was  firaily  fixed,  in  consequence  of  having 
swelled  with  the  water.  I  was  at  great  fisLins  in  dryii^  it.  in  the  sun, 
and  succeeded  so  well  that  I  could  read  any  part  of  it.  It  was  after- 
wards saved  from  a  second  ^reck  ;  and  in  my  future  hardships  and  suf-. 
ferings,  the  perusal  of  it  formed  my  greatest  consolation.  It  is  stil)  in  roy 
possession,  being  the  only  article  I  brought  with  me  when  I  returned  to 
my  native  country.' 

Well  do  we  remember  that  affc>ctingpasBagewbere  poor  Knox  firsi 
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naets  widi  an  English  Bible  to  the  midat  of  his  aflKrtioo  aad  detp 
distress,  when  a  prisoner  in  the  deserts  of  Eandy !  He,  too,  was  a 
British  seaman ;  and  were  these  two  the  only  instances  <m  reeofd 
in  which  this  first  and  best  of  books  has  afibrded  consolation  to  tb# 
aeaoian  in  distress,  we  should  say  that  the  regulation,  which  is  bow 
acted  upon,  of  distributing  a  Bible  to  every  mess  on  board  His 
Majesty's  ships,  cannot  be  in  vain. 

The  siffvivors  employed  themselves  eighteen  dajrs  in  recovering 
all  they  couM  from  the  wreck ;  when,  for  the  first  time,  they  were 
visited  by  a  party  of  natives,  who  had  traced  them  from  th!e  frag- 
ments of  wreck  aioi\g  the  shore  i  these  people  came  in  three  skin* 
canoes,  each  carrying  one  person ;  one  of  them,  who  was  decorated 
with  a  gold  medal,  spoke  the  Russian  Iangua^e,and,  having  learned 
theirs  ituation,  despatched  one  of  his  companions  for  assistance  to  a 
village  on  the  north  of  the  island,  and  the  other  to  the  commandant 
of  Oonalaska.  He  shared  among  them  a  bladder  of  train-oil  and 
a  basket  of  berries  preserved  in  seal-oil ;  and  caught  them  some  fish 
with  his  hooks  and  lines ;  he  then  kindled  a  fire  and  broiled  the  fish, 
\^;fech  afibrded  them  the  first  comfortable  meal  they  had  enjoyed 
sioee  their  shipwreck ;  the  fire  was  kindled  by  laying  a  piece  of 
soft  wood  opoD  the  ground,  and  taking  another  between  the  teeth ; 
then  potting  a  thircT piece  of  harder  quality  between  these  two, 
and  twiiiin^  it  rapidly  round  with  a  thong  of  a  hide,  as  a  drill,  the 
drygrass  placed  round  it  burst  into  a  flame. 

ifbe  next  day  a  number  of  Indians  came  to  them,bringine  berries, 
oil^'blubber,  and  dried  salmon,  which  they  shared  among  Uie  unfor- 
tunate sufferers  with  the  utmost  liberality,  fai  the  course  of  a  week 
Mr.  Bander,  the  Russian  commandant  of  Oonalaska,  arrived  with 
twenty  or  tb^rty  Indians,  and  took  possession  of  the  ship's  cargo. 
Campbell,  with  spme  others,  was  despatched  in  the  long  boat  tp 
Kodiack,  the  chief  Russian  settlement,  distant  firom  Sunnack  o^ 
f  laKbut  island,  on  which  thev  had  been  wrecked,  about  500  miles. 
On  then:  arrival  at  Alexandria,  in  die  Fox  islands,  the  governor 
ordered  a  brig,  then  lyins  in  the  harbour,  to  be  fitted  for  Sunnack, 
and  sent  back  the  long  boat  to  give  Mr.  Bander  notice  of  his 
approach.  Immediately  after  their  departure  bad  weather  came 
on,  and  they  were  obliged  to  make  for  the  land,  which  they 
reached  in  safety,  but  by  some  mismanagement  let  the  boat  drive 
on  the  rocks,  where  she  went  to  pieces.  The  nearest  settlement, 
Karlinski,  was  at  a  considerable  aistance  to  the  west ;  to  cross  the 
mountains  to  it  was  deemed  impracticable  on  account  of  the  snow» 
and  they  determbed  to  creep  along  shore  at  low  water.  In  wading 
over  a  reef,  CampbelPs  boots  filled  with  water :  the  cold  was  in- 
tense, and  the  motion  of  walking  did  not  prevent  it  fix>m  freezing  ; 
fv  point  of  a  hill  running  into  the  sea  was  necessary  to  be  crossed; 
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mmttemptuir^bisvbe  feU  down,  aadhad  nearly  been  sffiOlfaflMdia 
the  SDOW»    He  says» 

*My  feet  by  this  time  were  frozen  never  to  recover;  and  I  watfso  tif 
able  to  ascend,  that  I  was  frequently  blown  over  by  the  wind,  and  some* 
tknet  driven  a  conaidexable  way  down  the  hill.  Eihamted  hy  these 
teitless  trials  to  keep  up  with  the  rest,  I  became  totally  unable  to  pro* 
ceed,  and  was  left  to  my  fate.  I  laid  myself  down  on  the  snow  in  n 
state  of  despair.  Havii^  recovered  a  little,  1  resolved  to  make  another 
attempt  to  follow  the  track  of  my  companions,  but  had  not  proceeded  far 
when  I  met  them  coming  down  the  hill  which  had  proved  to  be  impassa- 
ble.* 

The  rising  tide  prevented  their  return  ;  and  there  was  no  re- 
source but  to  pass  the  night  where  they  were  i  it  blew  hard,  and- 
the  night  was  piercingly  cold.  In  rc-crossing  the  reef^  where  he 
bad  g6t  wet|  Campbell  proved  sq  feeble,  ^d  bis  feet  so  powerless, 
that  a  wave  washed  him  into  deep  water,  and  another  threw  him 
lack  on  the  shore.  After  this  it  was  necessary  to  scramble  overa 
rock  covered  with  ice;  his  feet  being  useless,  he  was  obliged  to  drag 
himself  up  by  bis  band«,  in  doine  which  they  were  also  &ozen.  (m 
gaining  tne  top,  as  he  thought,  he  tried  to  fay  hold  of  a  project^e 
part  of  the  rock,  but  his  facers  refused  ^o  perform  their  office^  and 
he  fell  to  the  ground ;  but,  by  piling  a  fpw  stones,  he  succeeded  at 
length  in  getting  over  it.  In  this  enleebled  state  it  was  dusk  before 
he  could  reach  the  hut  from  whence  tney  had  set  out.  ^  I  never 
again,^  he  says, '  walked  on  my  feet ;  but,  by  the  blessing  of  God, 
recovered  the  use  of  my  hands,  with  the  loss  of  only  two  fingert*' 
The  Russians,  his  conop anions,  treated  him  with  great  humanity, 
cut  off  his  boots,  wrapped  his  hands  and  feet  in  flannel,  and  laid 
him  on  a  bed  of  dried  grass,  where  he  remained  three  days,  sub- 
sisting on  a  little  rusk  and  blubber.  On  the  4th,  five  canoes 
arrived  and  took  them  to  Karlinski,  a  settlement  consisting  of  a 
few  Russians  and  about  thirty  Indian  families ;  here  Campbell 
was  treated  with  great  attention,  conveyed  to  thecazerne,  ^mdlaid 
upon  a  bed  of  skins ;  *  but  as  the  place  afforded  no  medical  assist^ 
ance,  my  feet  and  hands  (be  says)  began  to  mprtify,andmy  health 
was  otherwise  so  much  impaired  that  I  was  frequently  in  a  state  of 
delirium.' 

From  this  time,  the  28th  Januaiy,  to  the  9th  of  March,  poor 
Campbell  was  without  the  least  medical  aid, when  he  was  landed  from 
a  baidaraiyor  skin-canoe,  at  Alexandria,and  immediately  carried  to 
the  hospital.  The  next  day  the  surgeon  took  off  one  ofhis  fingers 
iand  the  joint  of  another,  and  told  hhn  that  to  save  his  life  he  must 
submit  to  lose  both  his  feet.  Accordingly  one  was  amputated  on 
the  1 5th  March,  and  the  other  on  the  17th  April  following;  they 
were  taken  off  below  the  ankle  joint,  and  never  healed ;  but  by  tie 
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month  of  Augiut,  be  says,  ^  I  could  creep  about  on  my  InncU  and 
knees.^ 

Being  a  little  recovered,  he  was  employed  to  instruct  a  few  Indian 
children  in  the  English  language,  to  enable  them  to  act  as  bterpre- 
lers  to  the  American  ships  which  frequently  touch  at  these  islands : 
just  at  this  time  the  Neva  arrived  man  Sitcha,  on  her  way  to  the 
Sandwich  islands,  and  Campbell  being  desirous  of  returning  to 
Europe,  which,  if  once  there,  he  was  sure  to  have  frequent  oppor* 
tunities  of  doing,  was  allowed  a  passage  in  that  ship.  On  anchor- 
ing in  the  barbrar  (^Hanaroora,  on  Ue  south  side  of  the  island  of 
Wahoo,  a  number  of  natives  crowded  round  the  vessel,  and  amonc 
them  Tamaahmaah,  the  king,  in  a  double  canoe;  the  captain  received 
him  at  the  gangway,  and  shook  hands  with  him  when  ne  came  upon 
deck ;  he  was  dressed  as  an  European,  in  a  blue  coat  and  gray 
pantaloons.  In  another  canoe  came  Tamina,  one  of  his  queensi 
whose  notice  was  attracted  and  compassion  excited  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  our  traveller ;  she  invited  him  to  live  in  her  house, 
and  sent  him  ashore  in  her  own  canoe ;  at  the  same  time  the  cap- 
tain recommended  him  to  the  notice  of  the  kin^,  by  informing  him 
that  he  could  not  only  make  and  repair  the  sails  of  his  vessels,  but 
also  weave  the  cloth  of  which  they  were  made :  the  king  assured 
him  that  he  should  be  treated  with  the  utmost  kindness. 

On  landing  he  was  conducted  to  the  house  occupied  by  the  two 
queens  t  he  was  invited  to  join  them  at  their  iQieals ;  but  the  king's 
brother-in-law,  having  informed  him  that  if  he  did  so,  he  would  not 
be  allowed  afterwdr£  to  eat  with  men,  he  declined  the  honour. 
At  the  departure  of  the  Neva  the  king  invited  him  to  take  his  meals 
in  his  own  eating-house,  and  a  voung  American  of  the  name  of 
lloxely  was  to  eat  with  him,  and  act  as  his  interpreter. 

His  first  employment  was  overhauling  the  sails  of  the  kine's 
vessels,  and  repairing  such  as  were  out  of  order ;  he  was  then  de- 
sired to  weave  some  canvass.  To  enable  him  to  do  this  he  asked 
one  Boyd,  a  carpenter,  to  make  him  a  loom,  which  he  declined, 
from  an  illiberal  notion  held  by  many  of  the  white  people  there, 
*  that  the  natives  should  be  taught  nothing  that  would  render  them 
'  independent  of  strangers.'  Campbell,  however,  contrived  to  patch 
up  a  loom ;  the  women  spun  him  thread  from  the  fibres  of  one  of 
the  plants,  which  they  use  for  fishing  lines,  and  he  produced  some 
canvass,  of  which  the  king  was  so  ]youd  that  he  showed  it  to  every 
captain  that  arrived  as  a  specimen  of  the  manufacture  of  his 
country.  • 

*  In  the  month  of  November  the  king  was  pleased  to  Krant  me  about 
mtj  acres  of  land,  situated  upon  the  Wymannoo  or  rearl*water,  an 
inlet  of  the  sea  about  twelve  miles  to  the  west  of  Hanaroora.  I  imme- 
fiateljr/femoved  thither;   and  it  being  Hacaheit^  time,  during  which 
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cMocft  m  taUraoe^t,  I  was  cMried  on  men's  shouldecs.  W^  pisMd  hy 
foot-paths  winding  through  an  extensive  and  fertile  plain,  the  whole  of 
which  is  in  the  highest  state  of  ctiltiyatioa.  Every  stream  was  carefelly 
embanked}  to  supplj  water  for  the  Taro  beds.  Where  there  was  no 
water  the  land  was  under  crops  of  yams  and  sweet  potatoes.  The  roads 
9nd  numerous  bouses  are  shaded  bjr  cocoa-nut  trees,  and  the  sides  of 
the  mountains  covered  with  wood  to  a  great  height.  We  baited  two  or 
three  times,  and  were  treated  by  the  natives  with  the  utmost  hospita* 
lity.  My  farm,  called  Wymannoo,  was  upon  the  east  fide  of  the  river, 
four  or  five  miles  from  its  mouth.  Fifteen  people  with  their  families 
lesided  upon  it,  who  cultivated  the  ground  as  my  servants.  There  werB 
Kunee  hoines  upon  the  property,  but  1  ibund  it  roost  agreeable  to  liv« 
widi  one  of  my  netghbouni,  and  get  what  1  wanted  from  my  own  land. 
This  person's  name  was  William  Stevenson,  a  native  of  Borrowstouness* 
He  had  been  a  convict  and  escaped  from  New  South  Wales ;  but  wa^, 
notwithstanding,  an  industrious  man,  and  conducted  himself,  .in  ^neral, 
with  great  propriety.  He  had  married  a  native,  and  had  a  family  of 
several  children.  He  was  the  first  who  introduced  into  the  island  the 
mode  of  distilling  a  spirit  from  the  tee-root,  of  which,  however,  he' be- 
came so  fond^  that  the  king  was  obliged  to  deprive  him  of  his  still.'— pp. 
145,  146. 

A  South  Sea  whaler  bound  for  England,  put  into  the  bay  short!  v 
after;  and  the  wish  to  see  his  native  country  became  so  strong  with 
our  author,  and  the  stato  of  his  feet,  which  had  never  healed,  gave 
bim  such  uneasiness,  that  be  could  not  resist  the  opportunity  now 
offered.  On  askine  the  king^s  permission,  he  inquired  if  he  had 
ftny  cause  of  complaint ;  he  tola  him  he  had  none,  that  he  was  sen- 
sible of  his  kindness,  and  that  he  was  much  better  there  than  he 
could  hope  to  be  elsewhere,  but  that  be  was  desirous  to  see  his 
friends  once  more.  The  kin|  said,  '  If  his  belly  told  him  to  go 
he  would  do  it ;  and  that  if  mine  told  me  so  I  was  at  liberty.' 

*  He  then  desired  me  to  give  his  compliments  to  King  George.  I 
lold  bim  that,  though  boni  in  bis  dominions,  I  had  never  seen  King 
George ;  and  that  even  in  the  city  where  he  lived,  there  were  thou- 
sands who  bad  never  seen  bim.  He  expressed  much  sorprise  at  this,, 
and  asked  if  he  did  not  go  about  amongst  his  people,  to  learn  their 
wants,  as  be  did;  I  answered  that  he  did  not  do  it  himself;  but  that  he- 
had  men  who  did  it  for  him.  Tamaahmaah  shook  his  head  at  this,  and 
said  that  other  people  would  never  do  it  so  well  as  he  could  himself.'—- 
p.  149. 

Campbell  left  the  island,  on  ^^ich  he  had  resided  thirteen  months, 
in  March,  1810,  with  the  deepest  regret.  While  there,  he  says, 
'  1  had  experienced  nothing  but  kindness  and  friendship  from  all 
ranks — from  my  much  honoured  master  the  king,  down  to  the 
lowest  native.'  They  doubled  Cape  Horn,  in  May,  without  the 
smallest  difficulty^  as  indeed  all  now  do  in  the  frailest  barks,  with 
the  exception  trf  David  Portor,  Esq.  late  commander  of  the  Amf  rir 
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can  frioau  Essex.  Towards  the  end  of  the  same  month  they 
entered  the  harbour  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  where  our  traveller,  ap- 
prdiensive  of  a  mortification  in  his  legs,  got  admitted  into  the  Portv 
gueae  hospital  De  la  Mestrie&rdia.  Here  he  remained  six  weeks, 
and  i¥as  discfaareed  uncured.  Mr.  Hill,  the  American  Consul, 
gave  him  a  5ar  of  essence  of  spruce,  which  he  brewed,  and,  with 
other  trifling  articles,  sold  to  ships  in  the  hatSrbour :  in  this  manner 
he  saved  as  much  money  as  enabled  him  to  open  a  boarding-house 
for  sailors.  This,  however,  not  succeeding,  he  set  up  a  butcher'4 
stall,  and  supplied  the  ships  with  fresh  meat :  a  concern  which  pro* 
oiised  better,  when  his  house  was  broken  into,  his  whole  property 
in  money  and  clothes  stolen,  and  he  again  reduced  to  poverty.  By 
the  friendly  aid,  however,  of  a  gentleman  from  Edinburgh,  of  the 
name  of  Lawrie,  he  was  enabled  to  resume  bis  business  ;  but  his 
health  foiling,  and  the  sores  of  his  legs  remaining  unhealed,  he  de- 
termined  to  return  home ;  and,  with  this  view,  left  Riode  Janeiro, 
after  a  stay  of  twenty-two  months,  in  the  brig  Hazard,  Captain 
Anderson,  and  arrived  in  the  Clyde  on  the  2 1st  April,  1812,  after 
an  absence  of  nearly  six  years.  In  Edinburgh  the  father  of  Mr. 
Lawrie  presented  him  with  a  barrel  organ,  and  hecontri  ved  to  earn 
a  miserable  pittance  by  crawling  aboutthe  streets  of  Edinburgh  and 
Leith  grinding  music,  and  selling  a  metrical  history  of  his  adven- 
tures* In  procefe  of  time  he  teamed  to  play  on  the  violin,  and 
found  the  sedentary  employment  of  amusing  the  passengers  of  the 
Clyde  steam-boat  more  suitable  to  his  lamentable  state,  where,  as 
before  narrated,  he  was  fortunately  observed  by  the  humane  editor 
of  the  volume  before  us. 

We  have  been  thus  prolix  in  detailing  the  adventures  and  suffer- 
ings of  this  poor  sailor  from  a  double  motive ;  first,  to  endeavour 
to  raise  an  mterest  in  behalf  of  this  unfortunate  man,  who  is  not 
only  sensible  of,  but  truly  penitent  for  his  offence  of  desertion  from 
his  Majesty's  service,and  breach  of  engagement  with  his  employers; 
and  secondly,  to  hold  up,  as  an  example*  to  our  brave,  but  too 
frequently  thoughtless  tars,  the  hardships  to  which  they  expose 
themselves,  by  yielding  to  the  fallacious  offers  made  to  induce  them 
to  break  their  engagements,  and  following  the  wild  and  irregular 
schemes  of  the  unprincipled  masters  of  American  vessels,  who 
seem  to  feel  a  malignant  pleasure  in  seizing  every  opportunity  first 
h>  ill-treat  and  then  to  defraud  British  seamen. 

Campbell's  book,  however,  is  by  no  means  confined  to  a  narra- 
tive of  his  personal  sufferings  and  adventures ;  there  is  much  curi- 
.  ■    ■         .■■■■■    1 1  %  I    ■■  111       .  ■  I  I    I 

*  Coald  example  teach,  Campbell  will  not  have  Kved  in  vaio.  His  good  conduct 
on  board  Uie  ThamAs  had  already  procured  him  the  iltiiatioa  of  sail-ma»ter8*8  mate  ; 
and  there  can  be  ao  doubt,  that  it  be  had  not  deserted,  he  would  now  be  ia  a  state 
dTpennanent  ease  and  eontfort,  instead  of  htiog  condaamed  to  hopeless  ^ears  of 
«iMlDg  and  dbtresi. 
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out  information  respecting  thatptrUcnlar  island  of  the  Sandwich 
group,  called  Wahoo,  on  which  he  resided,  anJ  more  especially 
concerning  the  king,  Tamaahmaah. — This  person,  though  endowed 
by  nature  with  more  feeling,  more  enerey,  and  more  steadiness  of 
conduct,  tlian  savages  in  general  possess,has  not  made  that  progress 
in  civilization  which  would  entitle  him  to  be  ranked,  as  Mr.  Smith 
is  inclined  to  rank  him,  among '  those  remarkable  characters,  who, 
like  Alfiredor  Peter  the  Great,  seem  destined  to  hasten  the  progress 
of  civilization.'  He  certainlv  bears  a  stronger  resemblance,  on  a 
imall  scale,  to  Peter  than  to  Alfred, — but  the^  parallel,'  after  all,  is 
not  much  in  the  manner  of  Plutarch;  for  he  has  done  little,  if  any 
thing,  that  we  can  find,  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  his  people. 
He  has  indeed  kept  them  in  better  order,  especially  in  their  con- 
duct towards  strangers ;  and  thusprevented  the  recurrenceof  those 
horrid  murders  which,  till  his  reign,  were  so  frec^uent  as  almost  to 
deter  navigatoi;?  from  communicating  with  those  islands  ;  but  it  is 
to  be  apprehended  that  the  practice  has  jbeen  discontinued  more 
Irom  personal  fear,  than  from  any  new  feeling  or  principle  of 
justice  or  humanity  ^hich  he  has  awakened  in  their  minds.  Indeed 
we  consider  it  as  utterly  vain  to  expect  much  moral  improvement  in 
any  state  of  society,  so  long  as  the  female  part  of  it  shall  continue  to 
be  despised  and  degraded ;  and  it  does  not  appear  that  the  women 
of  the  Sandwich  islands  have  eained  a  single  step  in  the  estimation 
of  the  men  or  lost  any  part  of  their  grossness  of  behaviour,  since 
ihey  were  first  visited  by  Captain  Cook.  We  find  no  abatement  of 
that  ^  offensively  conspicuous  wantonness'  which  Captain  Van- 
couver so  feelingly  deplores,  and  to  which,  he  says,  ^  in  the  whole 
of  the  South  Sea  islands  visited  by  him,  no  indecency  on  the  part 
of  the  women  was  to  be  compared  While  Campbell  was  on  tiie 
island  of  Wahoo,  the  kind's  brother  died,  on  which  occasion,  as 
part  of  the  general  mourning,  a  public  prostitution  of  the  women 
tO(C^  place.  On  the  captain  of  a  ship  in  the  harlxmr  remonstrating 
with  the  king  on  such  disgraceful  scenes,  he  observed,  that  such 
was  their  custom,  and  that  he  could  not  prevent  it. 
(  No  great  hopes  of  advancement  in  civilization  are  tobe  expected, 
•while  society  remains  in  this  state.  The  earliest  and  perhaps  the 
deepest  impressions  are  made  on  a  child's  mind  while  under  the 
immediate  protection  of  its  mother ;  and  the  mother  of  a  Sandwich 
islander  is  m  no  condition  to  communicate  one  amiable  or  virtuous 
feeling  to  heroffipring.  We  are  told  by  Campbell,  that  the  favourite 
queen,  Tamina,  generally  availed  herself  of  her  husband's  perform- 
ing his  religious  duties  in  the  Moral,  to  ^et  drunk,  and  that  two 
Aleutian  women,  who  had  been  left  on  the  island,  were  her  chosen 
companions  on  these  occasions^  The  women,  however,  are  not 
doomed  to  that  degree  of  drudgery  which  it  is  their  lot  to  undergo 
in  most  savage  states :  they  are  fond  of  finery  liko  most  of  the  9cx, 
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food  of  ak^tng,  daaciog,  and  amoaemeiit;  and  ii  le»  agreeaUe 
aad  ii^iiuiaitog  tban  the  Otaheitans,  by  no  means  yield  to  tbemui 
porsooal  eharoM';  their  features  areeaually  good,  tfaieir  skin,  though 
somewhat  d^er,  is  clean,  clear  ana  healthy,  and  their  shape  it 
superior — they  are  good  humoured,  but,  as  it  would  se^B,  not  very 
bnlliant.^ 

An  EogUsbuian,  of  the  name  of  James  Beatti0,a  quondam  hero 
of  the  ;sodc  and  l^uskii^  but  now  his  Ifajesty's  block-maker,  fitted 
up  a  theatie,  amd  got  tqf  Oscar  and  Bfalvii^  which,  Campbell  ob> 
serves,  was  originally  a  pantomime,  but  Beattie '  had  words  written 
for  it.'  The  part  of  Malvina  was  performed  by  the  wife  of  Isaac 
Davies,  anotner  £ng)islunan»  As  her  knowledge  of  the  Englisb 
language  extended  not  beyond  the  affirmative  and  negative  vaoao^ 
syliafailes,  her  speeches  were  confined  to  yea  and  no }  but  she  acted 
her  part  to  admiraAioo,  and  gained  great  applause.  The  audience, 
he  says,  did  not  seem  to  un(£rstana  the  play  well ;  but  were  highly 
ddiglnted  with  the  after-piece,  which  represented  a  naval  engage- 
ment— ^the  scene  was  a  mreat,  which  unluckily  caught  fire  in  Uie 
beal  of  the  action,  and  nearly  consumed  the  tneatre« 

It  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  the  white  peofde  dwelling  among 
them,  and  who  at  one  time  amounted,  by  Campbell's  account,  to 
nearly  sixty,  should  not  be  of  a  better  description :  ten  <»*  twdve 
of  Aem  were  convicts  firomNew  South  Wales,  rescued  from  the  pm- 
ishnent  due  to  their  crimes  by  the  American  traders,  out  of  mere 
wantonness ;  others  were  English,  who  complained  of 'havior  been 
landed  and  left  there  by  the  same  people,  in  onkr  to  defraud  them 
of  their  wa^s ;  and  the  remainder  Americans,  left  bdiind  by  acci- 
dent or  design.  Some  of  them,  Campbell  says,  were  sober  and 
industrious,  bat  the  greater  part  idle  and  dissolute,  getting  dnndc 
whenever  an  opportmiity  offered.  Aeon  vict  from  New  Soudi  Wales, 
as  before  observed,  first  introduced  distillation  into  the  islands,  and 
the  ill  consequences  both  to  the  natives  and  the  whites  are  incal- 
culable ;  and  yet  if,  as  Campbell  says,  ova  or  Mava  is  givme  way 
to  the  use  of  ardent  spirits,  pernicious  as  are  die  effects  of  the  mtter, 
they  are  by  no  means  so  aestructive  to  the  health  as  the  fimner., 
Tms  liquor,  the  juice  of  a  root  of  the  pepper  tribe  Mp^  nuihft* 
tieum)y  chewed  and  spit  into  a  large  bowl,  and  then  oiluted  with 
water,  was  the  exclusive  beverage  of  the  king  and  the  cbieft.  Its 
baneful  efieds  were  most  apparent — the  bodies  of  those  who  swal- 
lowed it  being  covered  with  a  white  scurf,  their  eyes  red  and  it^ 
flamed,  their  umbs  emaciated,  and  their  whole  frame  treBrt)ling  and 
paralytic  Almost  every  chief  has  now  his  still,  which  consists  of 
an  iron  pot  surmounted  by  a  nimiber  of  calabashes^  with  the  bol* 
toms  sawn  off  and  the  joints  luted*    The  plant  empbyed^  the 
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root  of  wbicfa  variM  from  the  tise  of  a  carrot  to  that  <if  a  men's 
thigh,  CampbeH  calls  the  Tee-roo/,  perhaps  the  arvmrnacrm-kaom^ 
By  remaining  in  a  close  pit  covered  with  water  twenty^four  hours, 
it  becomes  as  sweet  as  molasses;  it  is  then  bruised  and  left  to  fer- 
ment for  fire  or  six  days,  when  it  is  ready  for  distillation,  and  yidds 
a  kind  of  rum. 

We  naturally  e3a)ect  to  find  savages  more  superstitious  than  the 
enlightened  part  of  mankind ;  but  tnat  singular  practice  by  which 
die  priests,  under  the  name  of  iabbooj  have  contrived  to  render  sacred  . 
and  inviolable  whatever  they  choose  towpropriate  to  their  own  use, 
seems  peculiar  to  the  islanders  of  the  Pacific.  It  is  one  of  tbemost 
eztraordinarv  means  ever  devised  to  rob  a  people  of  their  pro- 
perty, with  tneir  own  approbation.  When  their  houses  are  lab- 
booed,  they  dare  not  enter  them  ;  when  their  tarr^  or  their  begs 
.are  tabbooed,  they  surrender  them  without  a  mornHtr :  but  in  re- 
turn, they  think  themselves  fullv  at  liberty  to  appropriate  to  them- 
selves whatever  is  not  tabbooed.  Captain  Black,  of  tke  Re^oon, 
sufiered  hundreds  of  them  to  go  into  his  cabin  after  he  had  declared  it 
to  be  placed  under  tabboo,  and  not  an  article  was  touched ;  with- 
out this  precaution,  it  b  more  than  probable  that  not  an  article 
would  have  been  left.  To  break  tabboo  is  a  capital  crime ;  and 
the  only  legal  execution  seen  by  Campbell,  during  his  stay  among 
them,  was  that  of  a  man  who  had  violated  the  sanctity  of  tnc  M^i 
by  getting  drunk  and  quitting  it  during  tabboo  time.  He  wsts  car- 
ried back  to  the  Morai,  where  his  eyes  were  put  out  s  after  be  had 
remained  in  this  state  two  days,  he  was  strangled,  and  Us  body 
exposed  before  the  image  of  Etooah,  their  principal  deity,  who, 
they  believe,  created  the  world,  and  afterwards  destroyed  it  Ay  an 
inundation  that  covered  the  whole  earth  except  Mowna  Roa,  on 
the  top  of  which  one  single  pair  saved  themselves,  who  were  the 
parents  of  the  present  race.  Campbell  neither  saw  nor  heard  of 
human  sacrifices,  (except  on  going  to  war,)  but  very  firequendv 
o&rin^s  of  hogs  were  made  to  the  idols  in  the  Morat,  in  which 
the  pnests  and  the  chiefe,  after  certain  ceremonies,  sat  down  a^d 
feasted. 

The  people,  it  would  seem,  are  chieflv  kept  in  order  by  the  ia- 
Auence  of  superstition.  If  a  robbery  has  been  committed,  die 
aggrieved  party  has  only  to  apply  to  a  priest,  presenting  him  widi 
a  pig,  am}  the  criminal  is  almost  certain  of  being  detected.  The 
priest  sets  about  performing  a  long  ridiculous  ceremony,  during 
which  the  thief  generally  makes  his  appearance,  restores  the  pro- 
perty or  its  equivalent,  and  adds  a  handsome  present,  by  way  of 
penalty  or  expiation,  to  the  priest.  If,  however,  the  unfortunate 
man  should  not  appear  during  the  ceremony,  his  fate  is  ine vitaUe^ 
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poblk  prockmsdoa  is  made  throagh  the  island  that  the  guHty  pet^ 
son  has  heen  prmfed  to  deaih  ;  and  such  is  the  power  c?  supersti* 
tton,  tka^  the  culprit  pines  awav  and  is  soon  discovered* 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  a  people,  for  whom  nature  has 
done  so  BHichy  should  have  done  so  little  for  themseires.  By  all 
accounts  they  are  cajpable  o{  being  moulded  into  any  shape ;  and  if 
Tamaahmaah  would  take  as  much  pains  to  break  the  fetters  of  stt- 
perstitioii,  as  he  has  done  to  increase  his  ntval  force,  which  is  pjtr* 
jfectiv  usekss*— to  set  the  example  in  his  own  persoRi  of  treatinjg; 
the  wmale  part  of  society  wkh  mofe  respect,  and  to  convince  hia 
Sufajecti  of  the  immoral  and  disgustiag  practice  of  encouraging  the 
prostitution  of  their  women  to  strangers — he  would  than  deserve 
^  praise  which  we  think  has  rather  prematurely  been  given  to  hfan«. 
For  the  r^ular  habits  of  his  life  and  lus  abstemiousness  we  ari  . 
ready  to  anow  him  all  due  credit ;  but  we  see  no  merit  in  monopo* 
JizUigthe  trade  of  the  island,  in  boarding  up  dollars,  or  in  takmg 
thcaa  bv  force  frdm  his  subjects.  We  must  not  forget,  however,  that 
Jhe  was  baraamongsavages,andhas  hadfew  opportunities  of  gaining; 
instruction.  The  white  people  about  him  are  of  a  description 
Bot  wdl  calculated  to  improve  his  morals  or  enlighten  his  under*^ 
a^mdiaf — besides,  they  have  all  that  mean  and  selfish  cunning  in«* 
aeparabie  from  their  condition.  When  Campbell  made  his  looray 
Davis  advised  him  not  to  let  any  of  the  natives  see  htm,  because 
^  if  they  could  weave  cloth  and  supply  themselves,  ships  would  have 
BO  encouragement  to  call  at  the  islands.'  He  also  aavised  him  not 
ao  teach  a  brother  of  the  queen,  who  very  much  wished  it,  to  read^ 
observmg,  ^  they  will  soon  know  more  than  ourselves.' 

iittte  as  we  are  disposed  to  attach  value  to  the  missionary 
Uxiurs,  iuigeneral,  for  their  progress  in  converting  savages  to  the 
€%ristiaQ  religion,  and  least  of  au  to  those  of  the  Evangelical  or 
Methodist  i|assionaries,«-<whose  ignorance  and  absurd  cond|k:t  and 
conversatioa  make  them,  in  fact,  a  laughing-stock  even  to  the 
■avagea-^weare  folly  persuaded  thatasober-mindedsensibteclei^-* 
loan  of  the  Established  Church,  accompanied  by  his  family,  would 
he  of  infinite  service  to  those  interesting  islanders — for  so  they  are 
with  all  their  vices :  and  we  really  cannot  discover  why  the  church 
of  England  should  refram  firom  sending  out  its  missionaries  for  the 
propagation  <tf  the  Gospel,  instead  of  ccmtenting  itself  with  lookin|^, 
on  the  feeble  and,  we  fear,  useless  attempt  taspread  Christianity  by 
a  mere  distribution  of  the  Bible.  Surely  there  might  be  found  a 
few  among  the  many  hundred  clergymen,  of  whose  <ustresses  we  so 
Jrequently  hear,  who,  independent  of  a  sense  of  duty,  or  zeal  for 
die  propagation  of  the  Gospel,  would  be  moi|t  ready  to  transport 
themselves  and  their  fomilies  into  a  countr)-,  which  Providence  haa 
blessed  with  one  of  the  finest  climates  under  the  sun,  and  with,  e* 
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fertile  8dil,  abouxMling  in  all  the  iiece8sarie$and  masy  of  tbe  loxurks 
of  life.  Till  sootething  of  this  kind  be  done,  the  Sanidwich  islaodera 
will)  we  suspect,  advance  bat  little  in  the  artsand  virtues  pfcivili- 
zaiton :  it  may  be  feared  indeed  that,  if  left  to  themselves,  they  wiU 
relapse,  on  the  death  ef  their  present  sovereign,  inta  their  formep 
state  of  intestine  warfare  and  massacre* 

If  Christianity  had  no  other  advantage  than  that  of  placing 
wodnen  on  a  level  with  the  other  sex,  me  dissemination  of  it  is> 
well  worth  our  best  ex^rtions^  That  alone,  ^  makes  man  mild  and 
sociable  to  man.'  Among  those  extensive  and  populous  nations  of 
(he  East,  deprived  of  the  light  of  its  benevolent  majums,  we  k>ok 
in  vain  for  any  kindliness  of  nature,  any  sympathy  or  fellow  feel- 
ifi^  for  the  sufferings  of  others  >  we  find  only  masses  of  insulated 
bemga,  unconnected  by  any  social  tie,  and  actuated  by  motives 
purely  selfish^  The  Chinese,  who  vaunt  themselves  as  (he  mosC 
wise  and  virtuous  of  manjciod,  and  whose  govemmenl  and  iastitu* 
tions  are  founded  on  maixims  of  filial  piety  and  brotherly  lore,  are 
totally  destitute  of  all  social  feeling  v  and  the  same  is  the  case  with 
the  whole  Mahomedan  and  Hindoo  world.  It  wouki  seem,  indeed, 
that  the  light  of  the  Gospel  only  can  restore  women  to  their  true 
place  in  society,  of  which  all  other  relirions  and  superstitions  have 
so  unjustlv  and  inhumanly  deprived  them.  We  have  a  beautiftil 
illustration  of  tbe  eood  effects  which  even  the  faintest  glimmeriDg 
^f  tbe  Gospel  truths  produce,  in  tbe  interesting  case  of  good  old 
Adams,  ^pd  his  innocent  and  amiable  young  savages  on  Pitcairn^s 
Island  ;.  among  them  we  find  no  murders,  no  pilfering,  no  quarrel- 
ling, except  DOW  and  then  some  trifling  '  quarrels  of  the  inputl^? 
which  are  immediately  adjusted  by  a  reference  to  the  patnarcfa ; 
with  them  their  daily  prayer  of  ^  forgive  us  our  tresp^ses,  as  we 
fiorgive  them  that  trespass  against  us,'  is  not  an  empty  jargoa  of 
wcmis )  as  they  pray,  so  they  act.^ 

The  whole  group  of  the  Sandwk:h  Islands  consists  of  five  prin- 
cipal and  three  small  ones ;  of  these,  Owyhee  contains  about  6000 

*  We  have  repeatedly  been  asked  whether  any  thing  has  been  done  for  this  infant 
society  ?  Tbe  aasirer  rests  not  with  us : — bat  convinced  as  we  are  of  the  dUBcalty  and 
the  dtlicacv  of  tnterferingiwe  cannot  help  repeaUog  that  the  want  of  a  few  simple  uten- 
sils for  husbandry  and  household  use  under  which  they  laboured  might  be  supplied,  ia 
such  a  manneri  as  not  to  disturb  theur  present  slate  of  innocence.  Their  comforts  too 
night  be  increased  by  the  introduction  of  such  doroesUc  animals,  ffvits,  grain  and 
culinary  ve|;etables,  as  would  afford  them  a  palatable  food  ;and  of  hemp*  flax,  oroot- 
ton,  for  their  clothing.  To  preserve  the  happiness  of  this  little  society,  and  to  guani 
them  against  intruders,  we  are  not  sure  that  tne  sendng  among  them  a  Moravian  mis* 
•ionary  with  his  wife  would  not  be  the  most  effectual  means ;  tbe  iastmction  and 
aiample  of  a  good  man  might  tend  much  to  consolidate  and  perpetuate  their  baj^igp 
state,  and  one  of  this  description  .would  unquestionably  be  the  most  useful  kind  ot' 
pastor  that  could  be  given  to  them.  If  something  of  this  kind  be  not  done,  we  greatly 
fearthattbelosiof  Adams,whoin  the  common  course  of  humaoity  cannot  survive  maii^ 
years,  may  be  fatal  to  their  ioooceoce,  and  consequently  to  their  happiness. 
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square  mHes  ;  Ifewee,  600;  Moroloi,  300;  Woalioo,  ISOO,  Atooi^ 
1000  ;  making,  with  the  small  islands,  about  10,000  souttre  miles ; 
possessing,  according  to  a  calculation  of  Captain  King,  made 
bo^eTer  from  insufficient  data,  a  population  of  400,000  souls,  of 
which  Owyhee  contains  about  1 50,000.  From  their  position  in 
the  midst  of  the  northern  Pacific,  they  may  truly  be  termed,  (what, 
indeed,  the  editor  of  Marcband^s  voyage  has  called  them,)  the 
Grand  Caravanserai  for  all  vessels  which  traverse  that  sea,  between 
the  ports  of  Asia  and  America,  to  the  Northward  of  the  Equator ; 
atid  it  is  this  which  will  one  day  make  them  a  bone  of  contentioD 
among  the  great  maritime  and  commercial  powers.  To  us  they 
belong  of  right  by  a  double  title,  a  voluntary  and  solemn  cession 
to  the  King  of  Great  Britain  from  the  sovereign,  by  and  with  the 
consent  of  all  the  chiefs  and  priests  convoked  for  the  occasion ;  and 
by  priority  of  discovery ;  the  latter  of  which,  however^  we  hold  to 
be  a  very  slender  title  to  authorize  the  strong  to  dispossess  the 
weak.  Slender  as  it  is,  however,  M.  Fieurieu  has  thought  fit*  in  his 
dull  and  ponderous  narrative  ofMarchand's  voyaffe,to  dispute  it,and, 
out  of  pure  hatred  to  England,  to  assign  the  cremt  of  the  first  disco- 
very to  Mendana,  because  this  able  navigator,  on  his  return  voyage 
in  15SS,  passed  at  no  great  distance  from  Owyhee ;  and  because 
Be  finds  the  island  of  Mesa  laid  down  in  the  1 9th  parallel  on  the 
obscure  and  unauthenticated  chart  of  Galion  de  Manille. 

The  English,  however,  with  all  their  claim  to  the  legitimate  pos- 
session of  the  Sandwich  islands,  are  the  least  likely  to  proAt  by 
them.  Campbell  says,  but  we  think  he  is  mistaken,  that  prepara- 
tions were  made  by  the  Russians  at  Kodiak,  to  form  a  settlement 
on  them;  that  the  Neva  had  a  bouse  in  frame  on  board  for 
that  purpose;  and  that  intimation  was  given  to  this  effect  in 
order  to  raise  volunteers,  but  that  none  entered.  Again,  be  says, 
on  sailing  along  the  shore  of  Owyhee,  one  Joseph  Wynn,  who 
called  himself  an  American,  but  wMse  real  name  was  AngiA  Mac* 
callum,  a  Scotchman,  came  off  in  a  canoe,  to  whom  he  told  the  cir- 
cumstance;  but  that  on  this  reaching  the  Russian  captain^s  ears,  be 
received  fix>m  him  a  severe  reprimand,  and  was  ordered  to  say  no 
more  on  the  subject  in  future.  As  the  Russians  have  nearly  exhausted 
the  Aleuti^  islands  of  the  most  valuable  furs,  and  are  spreading 
themselves  down  the  north-west  coast  of  America  as  fer  as  Nootkai 
it  may  easily  be  conceived  that  the  possession  of  the  Sandwich 
islands  would  ultimately  prove  a  most  valuable  acquisition  to  them; 
but  we  do  not  believe  that  they  formed  any  part  of  the  object  of 
Captain  Krusenstem^s  expedition,  or  that  the  time  is  yet  arrive* 
to  make  a  forcible  possession  of  them  either  necessary  or  polittcT 

The  Americans  are  the  people  who  have  hitherto  derived  the 
greatest  benefit  from  the  Sanunrich  islands;  and  we  may  add  (he 
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least  deservini;  of  it.  These  adventurers  set  out  on  the  vc^raffe 
with  a  few  tnnkets  of  very  little, value;  in  the  southern  Pacmc 
they  pick  up  sdme  seal  skins,  and  perhaps  a  few  butts  of  oil ;  at 
the  Gallipagos  they  lay  in  turtle,  of  which  they  preserve  the  shells ; 
at  Valparaiso  they  raise  a  few  dollars  in  exchange  for  European 
articles  ;  at  Nootka  and  other  parts  of  the  north-west  coast,  they 
traffic  with  the  natives  for  furs,  which,  when  winter  commences,  they 
carry  to  the  Sandwich  islands  to  dry  and  preserve  from  vermin;  here 
thev  leave  their  own  people  to  take  care  of  them,  and  in  the  spring 
embark  in  lieu  the  -natives  of  the  islands  to  assist  in  navigating 
to  the  north-west  coast  in  search  of  more  skins.  The  remainder  of 
the  cargo  is  then  made  up  of  sandal,  which  stows  abundantly  in  the 
woods  of  Atooi  and  Owyhee,  of  tortoise  shell,  shark  fins,ana  pearls 
of  an  infericHT  kind,  all  of  which  are  acceptable  in  the  China  mar- 
ket, and  with  tbesie  and  their  dollars  they  purchase  cargoes  of  tea, 
«ilks  and  nankeens,  and  thus  c<»nplete  their  vo3rage  in  the  course  of 
two  or  three  years.  It  seems,  however,  that  with  all  this  intercourse, 
tbey  have  gained  but  little  ground  in  the  ^ood  opinion  of  Tamaah* 
maah  and  his  chieAains;  for  when  His  Majesty's  ship  the 
Raccoon  njade  the  island  in  the  year  1813,  under  American  colours,, 
the  king  would  not  trust  himself  on  board  till  he  had  ascertained 
what  she  was,  when  he  immediately  set  off  with  his  Uiree  wives ; 
and  declared  to  the  captain,  as  he  did  a  month  afterwards  to  the 
captain  of  the  Cherub,  that  he  and  his  people  were  subjects  of  the 
King  of  Great  Britain.  He  lamented  very  much  that  the  Americans 
were  the  only  people  who  came  to  trade  with  them,  as  from  con- 
stant communication  his  subjects  were  apt  to  consider  them  as 
.friends,  notwithstanding  the  tricks  which  theyplajred  them^-such 
as  selling  them  muskets  and  pistols  that  burst  at  the  first  firing, 
mixing  charcoal  in  the  gunpowder,  &c.  The  king  added,  that  one 
of  these  American  tra^rs  had  defrauded  him  of  15,000  dollars, 
.  which  he  owed  him  for  sandlil  wood. 

We  are  not  of  opinion,  however,  that  we  shoukl  altogether  lose 
>^ght  of  these  islands.  They  completely  command  the  navigation  of 
the  northern  Pacific,  and  all  ships  passing  fix>m  India,  or  China, 
to  the  western  coast  of  America,  or  the  contrary,  must  be  at  the 
mercy  of  the  cruisers  from  the  Sandwich  islands.  They  have 
^cellent  hogs ;  yams  of  the  finest  kind ;  bread-fruit,  plantains  and 
cocoa-nuts  in  the  greatest  plenty ;  sweet  potatoes  of  the  best  kind, 
and  tarroo  root  {arum  esculentum)  which  may  be  considered  as  the 
staple  of  the  inlands,  affording  an  excellent  farinaceous  food.  The 
Cherub  and  Raccoon,  two  sloops  of  war,  with  each  a  complement 
•  of  120  men,  were  completely  furnished  at  a  moment^s  notice,  with 
a  three  week's  supply  of  fresh  provisions;  for  which  the  king  would 
receive  no  payment,  but  hoped  (he  sakl)  that  bis  master  George  IIT. 
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would  send  him  a  small  vessel  to  sail  about  in,  and  collect  hU 
revenues  from  the  several  islands :  such  a  vessel,  we  understand,  has 
been  directed  to  be  sent  from  New  South  Wales.  TUs  circan^' 
stance  makes  us  doubt  the  accounts  received  of  the  vast  increaae 
of  his  naval  power,  which  in  fact  consists  of  forty  or  fifty  smaH 
sloopsy  schooners,  and  decked  boats,  few  of  them  exceeding  fifty 
tons  burden,  and  all  laid  up  in  a  state  of  useless  inactivity ;  ia 
which  they  will  probably  be  suffered  to  remain  till  the  dry-rot 
consumes  them. 

Art.  V*  Shakspeare^s  Himself  Again!  or  the  Language  of 
the  Poet  asserted^  being  a  full  ana  dispassumate  Examen  of  ihe 
Readings  and  Interpretations  of  the  several  Editors.  Comprised 
in  a  series  of  ^otes^  Sixteen  Hundred  in  number ^  illustrative 
of  tt^e  most  difficult  Passages  in  his  Plays — to  the  various  edi- 
tions of  which  the  present  Volumes  form  a  complete  and  necessary 
Sitpplement.  By  Andrew  Becket.  2  vols.  8vo.  pp.  730. 
1816. 

TF  the  dead  could  be  supposed  to  take  anyjnterest  in  the  integrity 
-^  of  their  literary  reputation,  with  what  complacency  might  we  not 
imagine  our  great  poet  to  contemplate  the  labours  of  me  present 
writer !  Two  centuries  have  passed  away  since  his  death — the 
mind  almost  sinks  under  the  reflection  that  he  has  been  all  that 
while  exhibited  to  us  so  ^  transmographied'  by  the  joint  ignorance 
and  malice  of  printers,  critics,  tie.  as  to  be  wholly  unlike  himself. 
hni—post  nvbila^  Phosbus !  Mr.  Andrew  Becket  has  at  length 
risen  upon  the  world,  and  Shakspeare  is  about  to  shine  forth  in 
genuine  and  unclouded  glory ! 

What  we  have  at  present  is  a  mere  scantling  of  the  great  work 
in  procinctu — ^»Saso«  f{  U^^  lAvpj  xiSoi — sixteen  hundred  '  resto- 
rations,' and  no  more !  But  if  these  shall  be  favourably  received, 
a  complete  edition  of  the  poet  will  speedily  follow.  Mr.  Becket 
has  taken  him  to  develope ;  and  it  is  truly  surprising  to  behold  how 
beautiful  he  comes  fortn  as  the  editor  proceeds  in  unrolling  those 
unseemly  and  unnatural  rags  in  which  ne  has  hitherto  been  so  dis- 
gracefiiiiy  wrapped : 

Tandem  aperit  vultum,  et  tectoria  prima  reponit,-^ 
Incipit  agnosci  !•— 

Mr.  Becket  has  favoured  us,  in  the  Preface,  with  a  a»nparative 
estimate  of  the  merits  of  his  predecessors.  He  does  not,  as  may 
easilv  be  conjectured,  rate  any  of  them  very  highly ;  but  he  places 
Warourton  at  the  top  of  the  scale,  and  Steevens  at  the  bottom : 
this,  indeed,  was  to  be  expected.  *  Warburton,'  he  says,  *  is  the 
best^  and  Steevens  the  worst  of  Shakspeare's  commentators;' 
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(p.  xvii.)  and  be  ascribes  it  solely  to  his  forbearance  that  the  latter 
is  not  absolutely  crushed :  it  not  being  in  his  nature,  as  he  magna- 
nimously insinuates,  *  to  break  a  butterfly  upon  a  wheel  T  Dr. 
Johnson  is  shoved  aside  with  very  little  ceremony ;  Mr.  Malone 
fares  somewhat  better ;  and  the  rest  are  dismissed  with  the  gentle 
valediction  of  Pandarus  to  the  Troians — ^  asses,  fools,  dolls !  chaff 
and  bran  !  porridge  after  meat !  With  respect  to  our  author  him- 
sdf,  it  is  but  simple  justice  to  declare,  that  he  comes  to  the  great 
work  of '  restoring  Sliakspeare' — not  only  with  more  negative  ad- 
Van  t^iges  than  the  unfortunate  tribe  of  critics  so  cavanexly  dis-. 
missed,  but  than  all  who  have  aspired  to  illumine  the  page  of  a 
defunct  writer  since  the  days  of  Aristarchus.  As  far  as  we  are  en- 
abled to  judge,  Mr.  Becket  never  examined  an  old  play  in  his  life  i 
—he  does  not  seem  to  have  the  slightest  knowledge  of  any  writer, 
or  any  subject,  *or  any  language  that  ever  occupied  the  attention  of 
his  contemporaries ;  and  he  possesses  a  mind  as  innocenf  of  all 
requisite  information  as  if  he  nad  dropped,  with  the  last  thunder- 
stone,  from  the  moon. 

*  Addison  has  well  observed,  that  "  in  works  of  criticism  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  have  a  clear  and  logical  head.^  *'  (p.  v.)  In 
this  position,  Mr.  Becket  cheerfully  agrees  with  him ;  and,  indeed, 
it  is  sufficiently  manifest,  that  without  the  internal  conviction  of 
enjoying  that  indispensable  advantage,  he  would  not  have  favoured 
the  public  with  those  matchless  *  restorations  5'  a  few  specimens  of 
which  we  now  proceed  to  lay  before  them.  Where  all  are  alitee 
admirable,  there  is  no  call  for  selection ;  we  shall  therefore  open 
the  volumes  at  random,  and  trust  to  fortune. 

**  HamleL    For  who  would  bear  the  whips  and  scorns  of  time  ?" 
^  This  reading,'  Mr.  Becket  says, '  be  canuot  admilj'  and  he  says  well : 
since  it  appears  that  Shakspeare  wrote*-^ 

"  For  who  would  bear  the  scores  of  weaporCd  time  ?" 
using  scores  in  the  ^cnse  of  stripes.'  •  Formerly,'  i.  c.  when  Mr.  Becket. 
was  in  his  sallad  daysy  be  augured,  he  says,  that  the  true  reading  was— - 

■*  the  ^cores  of  whip-hand  time.' 

*  Time  having  always  the  whip-hand^  the  advantage ;'  but  be  now  reverts 
to  the  other  emendation ;  '  though,'  as  he  modestly  hints,  *  the  epithet 
fvhip'hand'  (which  he  still  regards  with  parental  fondness)  *  will  perhaps 
be  thought  to  have  much  of  the  manner  of  Sbakspeare.' — ^vol.  i.  p.  4X 
"  Horatio.   While  they,  distill'd 

Almost  to  jeUy  with  the  act  of  fear, 

Stand  dumb,  and  speak  not  to  him  !" 

We  had  been  accustomed  to  find  no  great  difficulty  here :  the 
words  seemed,  to  us,  at  least,  to  express  the  usual  e^ct  of  inor- 
dinate terror— but  we  gladly  acknowledge  our  mistake.  *  The 
passage  is  not  to  be  understood.'    How  shoukl  it,  when  bodi  the 
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pomting  and  the  hoguage  are  corrupt  ?  Read,  asShakspeare  gave 
'Wyiethey&eWil/V 


iUmost  tojre/^  with  the  act    Of  fear 

Stand  dumb,'  Lc, — <  that  is,  petrified'  (or  rather  icefied)  p.  13. 

*•  Lear.     And  my  poor  fool  ia  haog'd  I" 

With  these  homely  words,  which  burst  firoio  the  poor  old  king 
«D  reFerting  to  the  fate  of  bis  loved  Cordelia,  whom  he  then  holds 
kk  his  arms,  we  have  been  always  deeply  affected,  and  therefore 
setxhem  down  as  one  of  the  thousand  proofs  of  the  poet's  intimate 
knowledge  of  iiie  human  heart*  But  Mr.  Beck^t  has  made  us 
a^hamedof  our  simplicity  and  our  tears*  Shakspearehad no  such 
'  lenten'  language  in  his  thoughts ;  he  wrote,  as  Mr.  Becket  tells  us,. 

*  And  my  jaurt  soot  is  hang'd  V 
^  Poor,'  be  adds,  *  might  oe  easily   mistaken  for  pure  ;  while   the  t 
'  in  loot  (sweet)  was  scarcely  discernible  from  the  /,  or  the  <  from  tl^  /•* 
-^  176. 

We  are  happy  to  find  that  so  much  can  be  offered  m  favour  of 
the  old  printers.  And  yet — were  it  not  that  the  genuine  text  is 
always  to  be  prefeired — we  xymld  almost  wish  that  the  critic  had 
Jeft  their  blunder  as  it  stood. 

"  WoUey.  I  that  his  bones 

ftlay  have  a  torob<tf  orphans'  tears  wept  on  them« 
^  A  tomb  of  tears"  is  ridiculous.    1  read — a  coomb  of  tears-^a  caomh 
ti  a  liquid  measure  containing  forty  gallons.     Thus  the  expression,  which 
was  before  absurd,  becomes  forcible  and  just.' — vol.  ii.  p.  134. 
It  does  indeed ! 

**  Sir  Jhutrew.    I  sent  thee  six-pence  for  thy  leman  (mistress) :  had'st 
it  IV  Read  as  Sb^speare  wrote :  '*  1  sent  tbee  six-pence  for  thy  lemma^* 
— *kmMa  h  proper^  an  argnment  or  propontian  a$$ttmed,  and  is  uied 
ij  Sir  Andrew  Aguecbeek  for  a  story.' — p.  335. 
**  FigU.    She  pined  In  thought, 
And  with  a  green  and  yellow  melancholy"— Comet  it  thus : 
'  She  pined  in  thought, 
And  with  agrtin  and  hollow  melancholy^ '-*p.  339. 

**  logo.    I  have  nibbed  this  young  quat  almost  to  the  sense^ 
And  he  grows  angry^ — 

Uiat  iS|  or  rather  was^  according  to  oiff  homely  apprehensioi^ 
I  have  rubbM  this  pimple  (Roderigo^  almost  to  bleeding: — ^but  no ; 
BCr«  Becket  has  furnished  us  not  only  with  the  geauiAC  words,  but 
the  meaning  of  Shakspeare — 

*  I  h^reMVd  this  young  ^lutf— Qtiol,  or  cat,  ^fftmn  to  be  a  cos- 
tsBCtieo  <£  cater-cousin — and  this  reading  will  b«  greatly  strengthened 
vfben  it  is  remembered  that  Roderigo  was  really  the  intimate  i^  Iago.'«- 
p.S04. 

Ill  a^abseaaent  passage,  <  I  am  as  melancholy  as  a  gibb^d  cat'-*- 
we  are  told  t^t  col  is  not  the  domestic  animal  of  that  nameibnt  a 
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contraction  of  aain»  a  woman  of  the  town.  Bat»  indeed,  Mr«^ 
^cket  possesses  a  most  wonderful  faculty  for  detecting  tbese  la* 
tent  contractions  and  filling  them  up.    Thus, 

"  ParcUm.  Sir,  he  will  steal  an  egg  out  of  a  cloister.*'  Read,  Tas 
8hakspeare  wrote,)  *  Sir,  be  will  steal  an  Ag  (i.  e.  an  Agnes)  out  ot  a 
cloister.  Agnei  is  the  name  of  a  woman,  and  may  easily  stand  for  chas- 
tity.'—p.  325.    No  doubt. 

«^  CafUr.  Prithee,  Tom,  put  a  few  flocks  in  Cut's  saddle ;  the  poor 
beast  is  wrung  in  the  withers  out  o(  all  cess." 

Out  of  all  cess,  we  used  to  think  meant,  in  vulgar  phraseology, 
out  of  all  measure,  very  much,  &c-*-but  see  how  foohshly ! 

*  Ce$$  is  a  mere  contraction  of  cessthility^  which  signifies  the  quality  of 
recBding,  and  may  very  well  stand  for  yiddwg^  as  spoken  of  a  tumour/ 
— p  5* 

**  Hamlet.    A  cry  of  players." 

This  we  once  thought  merely  a  sportive  expression  Tor  a  cwmam 
of  players,  but  Mr.  Becket  has  undeceived  us — ^  Cry  (he  tells  us) 
is  contracted  firom  cryptic^  and  cryptic  is  precisely  of  the  same 
import  as  mysterv*' — p.  53.  How  delijhtful  it  is  when  learning 
and  JYKlgment  walk  thus  hand  in  hand  •  But  enou^-*- 
*  the  sweetest  honey 
Is  loathsome  in  its  own  deliciousness'--" 

and  we  would  not  willingly  cloy  our  readers.  Sufficient  has  been 
produced  to  encourage  them — ^not  perhaps  to  contend  for  the  pos* 
session  of  the  present  volumes,  though  Mr«  Becket  conscientiously 
affirms,  in  his  title-page,  that '  they  form  a  complete  and  nectisary 
supplement  to  every  former  edition' — ^but,  with  us,  to  looK 
anxiously  forward  to  the  great  work  in  preparation* 

Meanwhile  we  have  gatnered  some  little  consolation  from  what 
is  ahready  in  our  hands.  Very  often^  on  comparing  the  dramas  of 
the  present  day  (not  even  excepting  Mr.  Tobin's)  with  those  of 
Elii^beth's  age,  we  have  been  tempted  to  think  that  we  were  bom 
too  late,  and  to  exclaim  with  the  poet-*- 

Infelix  ego,  non  illoqui  tempore  natus, 
Qji6  flAcilis  natura  fuH ;  sors  O  mea  leva 
Nascendi,  miserumque  genus  1  &c. 

but  we  now  see  that  unless  Mr.  Andrew  Becket  had  also  been 

Sroduced  at  that  early  period,  we  should  have  derived  no  extraor- 
inary  degree  of  satisfaction  iVom  witnessing  the  first  appearance 
of  Shakspeare's  plays,  since  it  is  quite  clear  that  we  could  not 
have  understood  them. 

One  difficulty  yet  remam&«  We  scarcely  diink  that  the  managers 
win  have  the  confidence,  in  fbture,  to  play  Shakspeare  as  mey 
have  been  accustomed  to  do;  and  yet,  to  present  him,  as  now  so* 
happily  *  restored^'  woidd,  for  some  time  at  least,  reader  him 
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taviam  to  dU  i^mini.  We  know  tbat  Livius  Androiilciis,  when 
ptrnnhoame  with  repeated  decIamation,was  allowed  a  second-rate 
actor,  who  stood  at  his  back  and  spoke  while  he  gesticulated,  or 
mticulated  while  he  spoke.  A  hint  may  be  borrowed  from  this 
bet*  We  tberefere  propose  that  Mr.  Andrew  Becket  be  forthwith 
takon  into  the  pay  m  the  two  theatres^  and  divided  between  them. 
fie  may  then  be  instmcted  to  follow  the  dramatis  ptrsona  of  our 

E^at  poet's  plays  on  the  stage,  and  after  each  of  them  has  matte 
speech  in  the  present  corrupt  reading,  to  pronounce  aloud  the 
worwas  ^  restored'  by  himself.  This  ma^  have  an  awkward  effect 
at  first  -,  but  a  season  or  two  will  reconcile  the  town  to  it ;  Shak- 
speare  may  then  be  presented  in  his  genuine  language,  or,  as  our 
author  better  expresses  it,  be  Himself  Again. 

AtT.  VI«  1.  An  Essay  on  the  Nature  and  Advantages  of  Parish- 
Banks  for  the  Savings  of  the  Industrious^  ire.  with  Remarks  on 
Ihe  proprith/  rf  uniting  these  Institutions  with  Friendly  Socie^ 
ties  ;  togtther  with  an  Appendix  ^  €ontainmg  the  Rules  of  the 
Dumfries  Parish  Bank,  ire.  4re.  By  the  Rev.  Henry  Duncan, 
Minister  of  Ruthwell,  Dumfriesshire.  First  Edition.  1815* 
Second  Edition,  Edinburgh:  Oliphant,  Waugh  and  Innes. 
1816.     pp.  88. 

%  A  short  Mccount  of  the  Edinburgh  Savings  Bank^  Edinburgh  i 
1815.     pp.  30. 

3.  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Highland  Society^  on  the 
/faktre  of  Savings  Banks.  Edinburgh :  Constable  and  Co. 
London  :  Longman  and  Co.     1815.     pp.  14. 

4.  A  Summary  AccounX  of  the  London  Savings  Bank.  By  Charles 
Taylor.  London  :  C.  Tayfor ;  Sherwood,  Neely,  and  Jones  j 
and  J.  Hatchard.     pp.  60. 

5.  7*kird  Report  of  the  Edinburgh  Society  for  the  Suppression  of 
Beggarsy  for  th^  Relief  of  occasional  Distress,  md  for  the 
Encouragement  of  Industry  among  the  Poor,  ^c.  to  \st  Ko^ 
vember,  1815. 

6.  F^st  Yearns  Report  of  the  Bath  Provident  Institution^  establish' 
ed  January,  1915.     Bath:  1816. 

7.  Obsenmtions  on  Banks  for  Savings.  By  the  Right  Hon. 
George  Rose.     London:  Cadell and Davies.     1816.    pp.  57« 

I.  A  Bill  for  the  Protection  and  Encouragement  of  Provident 
InHiiutionSj  or  Banks  for  Savings,  ordered  by  the  House  of 
(Commons  to  be  printed,  Idth  May,  1616. 

'THB  beneficent  spirit  of  the  present  ase  is  in  nothing  more  re^ 
^  ant  rkaUy  displayed,  than  in  the  combined  energy  with  which 
wmy  ^dividiiaboftb^  highest  ranks  of  society  aie  la^bouringtopror 
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mote  tk^  ilr«lftre  of  tte  lower  orders*  Among  the  vavi<^  es taUIsi^ 
ments  to  which  this  laudable  zeal  has  given  rise>jt  would  be  ineii* 
cusable  not  to  give  a  pre-eminent  place  to  the  <  Society  for  betterii^ 
the  condition  and  increasing  ^e  comforts  of  the  Poor,'  which  was 
instituted  near  the  close  of  the  year  i796«  His  Maies^  declared 
himself  the  pation  of  ttjis  institution,  and  it  comprehended  in  the 
list  of  its  members,  names  of  the  first  distinction  for  rank,  wealthy 
talents,  and  public  spirit.  Yet  notwithstanding  its  attractive  Ulie^ 
the  cheapness  of  its  reports,  and  the  pains  taken  to  give  them  dt'-. 
culation ; — its  existence,  we  fear,  is  at  this  day  scarcely  known  io 
various  parts  of  the  kingdom ;  hence  even  those  of  its  suggestiooa 
which  are  the  most  easy,  useful,  and  important,  have  obtained  o>nly: 
a  local  and  very  limited  establishmept.  The  chief  qittes  of  Great 
^Britain  and  Ireland  have  indeed  adopted  some  of  its  phns,  and.are 
reaping  the  fruits  of  its  labours ;  but  few  of  them  have  been  diffiiae^ 
generally  among  the  people.  The  discourajgiiig  reflections^  how- 
ever, to  which  me  facts  connected  with  this  l^ciety  might  ha^ 
given  rise,  are  checked  by  the  contemplation  of  the  extraordiq»r|r 
success  attending  that  plan  of  benevolence  which  forms  the  subji^t 
of  the  publications  now  before  us ;  and  while  this  success  js  a 
happy  exception  tocommon  experience,it  gives  usgreatconfide^pc 
in  the  favourable  opinion  which  we,  in  common  with  men.of  jaH 
descriptions,  entertain  of  the  principle  on  which  Banks  of  Savipg^ 
are  founded ;  and  affords,  at  the  same  time«  a  most  promtsii^ 
symptom  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  improvement  of  tae  age*  j|[ 
must,  however,  be  acknowledged,  that  though  this  system  derived 
its  origin  from  an  enlightened  desire  to  promote  the  wel&re  of 
society,  necessity,  the  nurse  of  many  a  useful  invention,  has  mate- 
rially ptx)moted  its  success.  The  progressive  increase  of  paaperism 
among  the  people  of  England,  by  auninishing  the  fundm>m  which 
relief  was  to  be  given,  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  demand,  especi- 
ally for  the  last  two  or  three  years,  has  opened  the  eyes  of  the 
affluent  and  reflecting  part  of  tne  nation  to  the  failure  with  which 
we  are  threatened ;  and  the  same  circumstance  combined  with  the 
rapid  improvement  of  the  lower  classes  in  mental  cultivation,  has 
roused  in  many  of  them  a  love  of  independence,  which  leads  them 
to  embrace  with  eagerness  the  means  which  Provident  Institutions 
aftbrd  of  a  secure  and  profitable  depository  for  their  small  savbigs. 
Yet  we  must  add,  that  the  zeal  which  policy  and  benevolence  h^ve 
directed  to  the  establishment  and  support  of  these  societies  among 
the  wealthy,has  hitherto  been^reater  than  the  desire  which  has  ex- 
isted of  taking  advantage  of  them  among  the  industrious  poor, for 
whose  benefit  they  are  instituted.  The  multitude  still  require  tdbe 
enlightened,  and  are  happily  better  fitted  than  at  any  formek'  period 
I4>  receive  instmction.  Let  it  be  given  to  them  in  ^e  most  pop\i|ar 
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ibnii^  directly  and  indirectly,  and  chiefly  through  the  easy  medium 
of  the  cheap  Tract  Societies,  in  tbcrshape  bodi  of  argument  and 
aimseinent. 

Although  we  enter  on  the  consideration  of  this  subject  with  pe* 
culiar  satisfaction,  we  are  sensible  that  it  is  not  without  its  difficul- 
ties :— -Tlie  facts  are  so  numerous,  and  the  speculations  which 
BaturaHy  arise  from  the  examination  of  them  so  various,  that  we 
i|j|gbt  appear  tedious  should  we  go  fully  into  the  detail,  and  ol> 
scure  were  we  to  limit  ourselves  to  mere  general  statement ;  we 
sb^  tr^,  therefore,  to  pursue  a  middle  course,  and  be  sufficiently 

KfiBed  if  our  remarks  tend,  in  any  degree,  to  make  the  subject 
ter  understood  and  more  widely  popular. 
In  order  to  convey  to  our  readers  an  impression  of  the  imperious 
necessity  of  Saving  Institutions  for  the  industrious  poor,  we  shall 
begin  by  quoting  a  striking  passage  from  ^  Sir  Thomas  Bemard^s 
iniroductcHy  letter  to  the  third  volume  of  the  Reports  of  the  Society 
foY  bettering  the  condition  of  the  Poor/  The  well*tried  benevo* 
letice  by  which  that  gentleman  has  been  long  distinguished  raises 
him  fer  above  the  suspicion  of  being  actuated  by  interested  motives 
m  what  he  says  against  poor-rates,  while  his  experience  gives  great 
weight  to  Ins  opinion. 

'  *  The  Poor  Laws  of  England  have  held  out  a  false  and  deceitful  en- 
coaragement  to  population.  Thev  promise  that  unqualified  support, 
fliat  anreftricted  maintenance  to  the  cottager^s  family,  which  it  is  not 
pooftle  ibr  them  to  supply ;  thereby  inducing  the  young  labourer  to 
Banjy  before  he  has  made  any  provision  for  the  married  state ;  and,  iii 
caoMqaence,  extinguishing  all  prospective  prudence,  and  all  oonsi^ 
teslioik  for  the  futmre.  To  the  poor-rates,  which  have  been  for  some 
jmn  tafHdly  tocreasiog,  no  determinate  boundary  can  be  put  upon  our 
pmffit  system.  Twenty  shillings  in  the  pound  may  be  levied,  ttu-ough* 
<Hil  ihe  kingdom,  (and  mare  than  that  is  tiow  raised  in  some  manufactur- 
hig  foridia^J  without  the  object  being  attained,  of  providing  a  com- 
fortless ^xid  fiopeless  maintenance  for  a  forlorn  and  distressed  body  of 

JOOF* 

Bdr«  Rose,  in  his  *  Observations  on  the  Poor  Laws,^  first  pub- 
lisked  in  1804,  states  that  the  management  of  the  poor  had  been 
ackncnrledged  by  the  ablest  politicians  to  be  one  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult pr«£lems  of  government;  and  that  though  the  system  of  paro- 
chiaf  relisf^ — ^which  had  its  commencement  early  in  the  reign  of 
£Szabeth» — was  im|Mx>ved  und^  the  administration  of  some  of  the 
wisest  nen  who  ever  filled  offices  of  public  trust,  till  the  laws  on 
die  sobji^t  were  consolidated  in  the  forty-third  year  of  her  reign, 
jA  poterty  had  been  constantly  on  the  increase,  and  the  pressure 
i|)OD  those  on  whom  the  duty  of  supporting  the  indigent  was  thrown, 

*  This  was  written  in  Janoary,  180L 
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had  become  at  \en^  so  great  and  alarming,  as  to  require  the  ut- 
most efibrt  of  legislative  wisj^om  to  counteract  or  diminish  it. 

In  the  pamphlet  now  berore  us,  Mr.  Rose  observes,  that^his 
attention  nas  long  been  given  to  the  situation  of  the  poor  in  this 
country,  from  a  persuasion  that  it  was  capable  of  improvement* 
and  that  he  had  been  an  anxious  coadjutor  of  Mr.  Pitt  m  his  mea- 
sure for  improving  the  whole  system  of  the  poor  laws ;  but  that 
in  the  pursuit  of  that  object,  by  attemptmg  toomuch»  the  ministfer 
had  faii^  altogether. 

*  These  erils  both  to  th«  poor  and  to  the  higher  classes  were  gene* 
rally  complatoed  of,  without  the  extent  of  them  being  known.  I  tboi^efat 
it  of  Importance^  therefore,  to  obtain  Parliameatary  Returns,  by  a  BtU 
I  brought  in  for  that  purpose*  in  the  year  preceding  the  publicatioo 
above  alluded  to :  and,  I  believe,  considerable  surprise  was  excited  by 
the  information  then  given,  no  less  respecting  the  immense  proportlcm 
of  the  population  of  the  country  reduced  to  subsist  by  money  raised 
for  their  relief,  than  by  the  enormous  amount  of  the  sum  so  raised. 
I  hoped  that  such  an  authentic  exposure  of  a  charge  upon  the  propeity 
and  tenantry  of  the  country,  equal  to  nearly  one  half  of  the  revenue  of 
it  in  1786,  without  a  proportionate  benefit  to  the  poor, — the  number  of 
whom  was  rapidly  increasing,  many  of  them  in  a  comfortless  state^— > 
would  incite  endeavours  to  find  remedies  where  they  were  so  urgently 
fequired.'   (pp.2 — 3.) 

These  remarks,  proceeding  as  they  do  from  a'statesman  who  has 
always  been  friendly  to  the  prfnciple  of  legal  provision  for  the  poor, 
and  who,  in  his  first  pamphlet,  strenuously  resisted  the  proposal  of 
JMr.  Malthus  for  the  gradual  repeal  of  the  poor  laws,  must  be  con* 
sidered  as  decisive  of  the  fact,  that  there  is,  in  the  system  of  these 
}aws,  something  wrong,  which  loudly  calls  for  a  remedy*  We 
are  not  indeed  of  the  number  of  those  who  see  nothing  but  immm- 
gUd  evil  in  this  system*  which  naturally  arose  out  of  the  condition 
of  society  at  the  time  of  its  establishment,  and  which,  by  giving  a 
legal  claim  for  relief  to  the  indigent  and  the  wretched,  has  for  more 
than  two  hundred  years  prevented  or  mitigated  an  incakuIaUe 
quantity  of  distress.  While,  therefore,  we  regard  with  feelings  of 
decided  aversion,  the  barbarous  policy  of  those  who  would  cut  the 
knot  which  they  cannot  untie,  and  by  abolishing  the  system  at 
once,  consign  to  neglect  and  hopeless  misery,  myriads  of  their  fel- 
low-creatures, we  rejoice  in  every  plan  which  is  gradual  and  pre- 
Tentive  rather  than  positive  in  its  operation ;  and  which  arises 
from  the  impulse  of  private  benevolence  and  the  energy  of  pri- 
vate zeal,  rather  than  from  the  selfish  calculations  of  legislators. 

The  establishment  of  Corporation  Boxes,  and  of  Male  friendly 
Societies,  the  former  of  which  are  oS  great  antiquity,  and  the  latter 
pearly  a  century  old,  has  to  a  certain  extent  counteracted  the  pres- 
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rare  iX  poor-rates,  and  tlie  growth  of  those  banefid  habits  of  de- 
pendence, which  it  cannot  w  denied  that  poorrates  are  cakulatcd 
to  produce.  By  the  Act  for  the  encouragement  of  Friendly  So- 
deties,  which  Mr.  Rose  introduced,  and  which  was  passed  m  the 
year  1793,  much  good  has  been  done.  In  it  no  attempt  was  made 
to  alter  the  popular  frame  of  these  associations,  far  less  to  render 
the  entrance  into  them  compulsory.  'How  valuable  this  pro- 
tection has  been,^  says  Mr.  Rose, '  may  be  easily  itidged  of  fay 
the  rapkl  growth  of  these  societies,  the  membens  oi  which  have 
iacreased  from  somewhere  about  50,000  (I  speak  from  recol- 
leeden)  to  more  than  704,000,  according  to  the  numbers  under  the 
Act  for  the  returns  of  the  poor  between  1793  and  1805.^ — p»  29. 

The  advantages  which  have  arisen,  both  to  the  individuaJ  con- 
tributors and  to  the  public,  from  these  Societies,  have  been  great^ 
aod  we  are  happy  to  observe  thai  in  various  parts  of  the  Unitea 
Kingdom,  Fcmalt  Friendly  Societies  have  lately  been  formed.  This 
is  indeed  a  simple  and  obvious,  but  a  truly  valuable  extension  of 
the  plan.  When  we  consider  the  influence  of  women  in  a  civilised 
Qountry  on  the  manners  of  society ;  when  we  reflect  that  by  the 
very  constitution  of;  their  nature,  they  are  more  hdplessand  de- 
pendent than  men,  and  that  from  their  domestic  occupations  and  re- 
tired habits,  they  are  freed  from  many  of  those  temptations  which 
often  prove  too  powerful  for  the  virtue  of  the  other  sex,  we  cannot 
doubt  that  they  are  likely  to  avail  themselves  of  the  means  offered 
to  them  of  providing  against  the  peculiar  hardships  of  their  own 
lot,  that  thev  will  endeavour  to  recommend  a  corresponding 
foresight  to  their  husbands,  sons,  and  neighbours. 

Much  has  been  said  of  Uie  dangerous  purposes  to  whidi  these 
associations  may  be  turned.  Mr.  Rose,  certainly  not  a  partial 
jtidge  in  such  a  case,  intimates  that  he  believes  such  apprehensions 
to  be  damerical,  and  expressly  declares,  that,  *  though  he  has 
sought  anxiously  for  information  on  that,  head,  he  has  not  been 
aUe  to  discover  a  single  instance  where  those  consequences  have 
followed  in  the  case  of  a  society,  whose  rules  were  registered  accord- 
ing to  law.'  To  detect  the  commencement  and  to  prevent  the 
progress  of  such  evil  consequences,  an  easy  expedient  occurs,  iiet 
the  wealthy  and  intelligent  members  of  the  community  becoiie 
honorary  or  ordinary  members  of  the  Friendly  Societies  in  their 
neighbourhood:  they  will  thus  be  entitled  to  vote  at  the  election 
of  officers,  to  give  their  opinion  in  cases  of  importance,  and  to 
awe  into  silence  those  turbulent  spirits  who  may  wish  to  propa- 
gate mischief.  We  can  assure  the  higher  ranks  that  their  aid  not 
only  in  contributing  to  the  funds,  but  in  making  the  proper  ar- 
rangements, is  much  wanted,  and  will  be  gladly  and  gratefully  re- 
ceived: indeed  they  cm  scarcely  purchase  so  much  popularity  at 
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so  triflifig  an  expense.  Their  donations  and  contiibtitions  ifotiM 
be  doubly  acceptable^  as  they  would  be  given  without  the  prospect 
of  a  return,  and  this  feeling,  we  well  know,  has  a  powerful  influepce 
in  adding  to  the  respect  which  poverty  and  ignorance  are  disposed 
to  pav  to  intelligence  and  wealth.  We  deeply  lament  the  disasters 
whicn,  on  account  of  theerroneous  principles  of  their  cons tituiion, 
and  tfie  ignorance,  neglect,  or  selfishness  of  managers^havealready 
befallen  many  of  these  institutions,  and  seem  to  be  impending  over 
the  greater  part  of  the  rest ;  and  we  cannot  but  join  Vfim  Mn 
Duncan  in  earnestly  urging  the  higher  ranks  to  turn  their  benevolrat 
exertions  In  this  direction ;  that  by  affording  to  them  the  benefit  of 
their  patronage  and  support,  they  may  avert  the  disappointment 
and  misery  with  which  their  ruin  would  be  attended. 

Friendly  Societies  partake  of  the  nature  of  ensurancesonlifeand 
property,  by  promising  certain  advantages  in  the  event  of  certain 
casualties  of  contingencies.  They  are  preferable,  however,  to  com- 
mon ensurance  offices,  inasmuch  as  the  members  ensure  eachother, 
and  retain  all  the  prc^ts  in  their  own  hands  for  the  general  advantage. 
There  is  also  a  benevolent  principle  intimately  bl^aded  mth 
Friendly  Societies,  which  leads  those  who  form  them  to  be  con* 
cerned  for  each  other's  welfare,  and  to  consult  for  feach  other*5 
good.  Admirable,  however,  as  this  principle  is,  and  excellent  as 
are  the  institutions  with  which  it  is  connected,  the  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  them  by  the  individual  members  are  oft^n  distant, 
and  in  their  very  nature  uncertain.  We  have  known  industrious 
persons  who  have  regularly  contributed  to  Friendly  Societies  for 
forty  or  fifty  years  without  receiving  a  shilling  from  the  funds. 
Something  more,  therefore,  seemed  to  be  wanting  in  order  to 
complete  the  system  of  encouragement  to  saving,  which  &e  legis- 
lative support  of  Friendly  Societies  had  begun,  and  the  cksideratum 
has  been  nappily  supplied  by  the  institution  of  Banks  for  Savings. 
On  this  subject  we  quote  the  following  apposite  statement  ftcmi 
the  Introduction  to  the  Rules  of  the  Kelso  Friendly  Bank  Society, 
which  was  one  of  the  earliest  establishments  of  this  kind  in  Scotland. 

*  It  was  long  a  matter  of  deep  regret,  that  no  plan  had  been  devised 
for  securins;  to  the  labouring  classes  a  place  of  safe  deposit  for  the  fruits 
dF  their  industry,  so  as  to  encourage  them  to  save,  In  the  years  of  active 
exertion,  such  a  portion  of  their  gains,  as  they  might  be  able  to  spare 
from  their  present  necessities,  as  a  resource  in  tbe  season  of  misfertlme, 
or  the  decline  of  life.  The  public  banks  cannot  be  expected  to  desd^od 
to  the  trifling  details  in  which  they  woukl  be  involved,  were  tbey  t»  re- 
ceive or  pay  out  such  small  sums  as  a  shilling  or  two  at  a  time  ;  and  it 
is  their  practice  in  this  part  of  tbe  kingdom  (Scotland)  not  to  receive 
a  smaller  deposit  than  ten  pounds.  Now  tbe  want  of  a  place  of  Safety 
for  small  proflts  presents  many  from  attempting  to  preserve  them.  <  Fear 
of  being  robbed,  deters  some;  others  have  the  virtue  to  begin  who  want 
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tfe  resokttQii  to  p«mmre ;  while  not  a  fcw,  diffideet  of  tt^  owa  turn, 
are  tempted  to  commit  their  savii^s  to  the  hands  of  persoos  of  doubtful 
character  and  desperate  ibrtuoe,  who,  grasping  at  whatever  teycan 
obtain  from  the  onwarjr,  promise  them  good  interest,  and  empi|oy  the 
money  of  the  industrious  and  frugal  in  their  own  hazardous  and  disfaonett 
speciilatioas.  Bj  the  failure  of  such  persons,  the  poorer  inhabitants  of  a 
irbole  district  afe  sometimes  reduced,  in  a  single  hour,  to  a  stale  of 
absolute  indigence  and  dependence. 

*  If  anj  me^od  then  could  be  devised,  for  giTing  to  the  honest  and 
saccessAil  labourer  or  artisan,  a  plaee  of  secitrit/,  »ee  of  espense,  (or 
that  part  ef  his  gains  which  the  immediate  wanlt  of  his  familj  do  aot 
require,  with  the  power  to  reclaim  all  or  an/  part  of  it  at  pleasure,  it 
womW  be  a  most  desirable  thiog^  etm  thm^k  no  tnUrai  thould  be  reuwtdm 

*  But  if  in  addition  to  such  an  advantage,  the  possessors  of  small 
savings  were  ei|abled  to  receive  regular  interest,  on  a  scale  advancing, 
to  a  certain  eitent,  in  proportion  to  the  amount  and  continuance  of 
their  deposits,  the  benefits  of  the  scheme  would  be  sufficient!/ great  to 
secure  its  popularity  and  permanence. 

*  A  plan,  combinmg  these  advantages,  occurred  to  the  Rev.  Henrj 
Duncan,  of  Rutbw^,  in  Dumfriesshire.  Having  maturely  reflected  on 
te  best  tnode  of  reducing  it  to  practice,  and  explained  its  probable  be- 
asfits  to  bis  neighbours,  he  succeeded  in  estabHshiog  in  his  own  pasiA 
the  first  institution  of  the  kind,  about  Midsummer,  IdlO.  The  nanoe 
which  he  gave  to  it  was,  **  The  Parish  Bank  Friendly  Society  of  Rutb- 
w^." — Though  the  Society  began  without  any  patronage  from  rank  or 
wealth,  its  intrinsic  merits,  and  tne  founder's  diligence  and  zeal  in  super- 
intending its  progress,  ensured  to  it  a  degree  pf  encouragement  which  he 
could  not  have  anticipated. — We  con^der  it  indeed  as  an  astonishing 
fact^  that  io  the  Bank  Sodety  of  that  retired  parish,  inhabited  chiefly  by 
cottagers,  there  has  been  a  progressive  accumulation  of  capital,  amount- 
ing, at  the  close  of  1814,  to  upwards  of  eleven  hundred  an4«>ixty  poan.di ; 
the  greater  part  of  it  belonging  to  individuals  v^o,  in  all  probabinty,  but 
for  &e  facility  which  the  scheme  afiorded,  would  not  have  saved  a  single 
shilling. — This  has  taken  place  too,  uodier  circumstances  in  which  the 
depositors  have  had  It  always  in  their  power  to  withdraw  any  part  or  the 
wbok/ 

These  remarks  are  we}!  illustrated  in  the  following  anecdote 
which  was  lately  related  la  us,  with  perfect  simplicity,  by  a  poor 
Scotch  woman.  Her  father,  she  said,  had  contrived  to  scrape 
together  thirty-two  pounds,  the  savings  of  a  life  of  labour.  He 
deposited  country  bank  notes  to  that  amount  in  the  locker  of  his 
chest,  from  his  ignorance  of  any  better  method  of  disposing  of 
them,  and  there  they  remained  safe  but  unproductive.  ^  But  at  &iBt^ 
the  notes  went  out  qffathumy  and  nobody  would  give  a  shiUiAg 
fbf  them,  so  the  money  was  all  lost.'  To  avoid  a  similar  disaster, 
she  placed  121.  of  her  &wn  m  the  hands  of  a  respectable  tradesman, 
and  received  interest  once  a  year.  On  drawing  her  interest  she 
(Bed.  she  saf^^  to  be  vain  of  her  superior  sagacity.    But  alas!  the 
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(lerBOBiiiwfaomsheconfidedbecame,  like  die  eomitry  bank,  iiwl- 
vent,  and  ber  Iktle  treasure  was  swallowed  up  in  the  general  ruin. 

With  the  observations  contained  in  the  foregoing  quotation  on  the 
obvious  necessity  and  high  importance  bf  Provident  Institutions,  tr 
Saving  Banks,  we  entirely  coincide.  The  statement^  however, 
which  it  contains,  respecting  their  origin  and  progress,  will  require 
some  correction ;  ana  while  the  honourable  emulation  which  exists 
as  to  the  merit  of  the  discovery  renders  it  necessary  to  weigh  widi 
impartiality  the  pretensions  of  different  claimants, — the  change, 
which  it  requires  no  prophetic  wisdom  to  anticipate  iroin  tbt  pko, 
both  on  the  comfort  and  character  of  the  great  mass  of  the  peo{^, 
will  prevent  such  an  inquiry  from  being  deemed  frivolous  or  un* 
interesting. 

Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  notice  the  abortive  bills  brought 
before  Parliament  by  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Whitbread,  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  condition  of  the  lower  orders  and  the  diQii- 
nution  of  the  burden  of  the  poor-rates.  But  we  cannot  pass 
in  silence  the  Speech  of  Mr.  Curwen  on  the  28th  of  May  last, 
which  introduced  his  motion  <  for  a  Select  Committee  to  t^ke  into 
consideration  the  State  of  the.  Poor-laws.'  On  that  occasicm  lir. 
Curwen  declared  that  the  reform  which  he  had  in  view  respected 
a  question  which  involved  the  expenditure  of  the  enormous  annual 
sura  of  eight  millions,  applied  not  to  the  ease  and  comfcot  of  tb« 
poor,  but  calculated  to  render  them  dependent,  indoIeAt,  and  on- 
nappy.  He  could  not  «xpect,  he  saia,  to  cut  down  the  system 
at  once,  but  his  object  was  gradually  to  undermine  it,  and  he 
entertained  a  sanguine  hope,  ,that  by  means  of  public  instruc- 
tion, and  the  estabfishonent  of  secure  depositories  for  the  saviiigs 
of  industry,  they  might  be  speedily  diminished  and  eventaallyTen- 
dered  unnecessary*  Jn  Ireland,  he  observed,  where  the^  are  no 
po(Mr-rate8,  the  lienevolence  of  the  affluent  affords  a  decent  sop- 
port  to  t^ie^  deserving  poor ;  and  in  Scotland,  where  the  moral  char 
racter  of  the  people  is  so  respectable,  and  where  regular  poor*rate« 
exist  only  in  a  few  districts,  end  are  scarcely  felt,  the  wants  of  the 
indigent  are  well  supplied.  Mr.  Curwen  then  stated,  that  his  plan 
to  relieve  the  poor,  independently  of  the  existing  statutes,  would  be 
similar  to  one^  which  be  could  recommend  as  sanctioned  by  bis  own 
experience  for  the  long  period  of  thirty  years.  During  that  time 
all  the  workmen  employed  by  him  had  contributed  mdividually  six- 
f>ence  per  week  to  a  common  fond.  The  money  so  subscribed  bad 
now  increased  to  the  sum  of  thirty  thousand  pounds ;  and  at  the 
present  time  the  depositors  enjoyed  from  it — relief  in  sickneaa,  oc- 
casional weekly  allowances,  and  many  other  comforts.  He  intended^ 
therefore  to  propose  that  th^  House  should  call  on  all  classes  of  the 
people  to  subscribe  to  a  J^aiionsLl  BMnk  an  a  similar  priocipler. 
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Tbe  eontribution,  he  observed,  ou^ht  never  to  e^eeed«oe-Airtie<h 
of  a  men's  weeUj  ioccMne.  Supposing  a  person  to  earn  ten  shtttings 
a  week,  four-pence  taken  from  that  sum  would  produce  upon  » 
general  scale  4,800,000/*  Taking  something  firom  the  highec 
^sses  which,  compared  with  their  incomes,  would  b?  a  mere  triih^ 
the  annual  amount  of  tbe  bank  stock  would  be  B,800,000/.  Tht 
advantage  of  such  a  fund  for  the  relief  of  the  lower  classes  would^ 
be  said,  be  incalculable.  It  would  convey  comfort  to  every  poor 
■an,  without  the  degradation  inflk ted  on  biffl  by  the  law  as  it  now 
stands. 

As  we  are  ignorant  of  tl^  details  of  this  idan  we  can  give  oq 
opinion  of  its  m<erits.  We  fear  that,  like  Mr.  Acland's  plan  of 
Ji786,  it  is  intended  to  be  compulsorvon  the  poor,  as  well  as  tb# 
rich;  and,  if  so,  it  has  our  unqualined  disapfmbatioit.  Such  a 
scheme  would  act  as  %Xi  oppressive  and  miaous  impost,  and  would 
be  nothmg  less,  than  relieving  the  wealthy  from  the  burden  of  the 
poor  laws,  by  facing  that  ourden  on  the  back  of  the  indii^Bt 
themselves.  If  the  poor  laUrs,  as  they  now  stand,  be  the  chastise* 
nent  of  whips,  this  would  be  the  chastisement  of  scorpions — But 
we  cannot  at  present  enter  on  a  subject  which,  from  its  magnitoda 
and  importance,  demands  tbe  most  patient  and  minute  investtga» 
tm.  The  chief  purpose  for  which  we  have  noticed  Mr.  Carwen'i 
speech  was  to  bring  forward  tbe  remarkable  feet  of  the  long  ex- 
istence of  a  voluntary  association  which  has  been  and  continues  to 
be  suppcMled  by  the  contributions  of  the  industrious  poor,  and 
which  has  actually  a  floating  capital  of  ^,000/. 

Although  the  project  of  encouraging  industry  and  independence 
among  the  lower  classes,  by  thus  securing  to  them  the  fi*uits  of 
their  mbours,  appears  so  simfde,  when  proposed,  as  to  resemble 
a  self-evident  truth,  with  which  we  have  always  been  iamiliar,  yet, 
the  ftrst  institution  of  the  nature  of  a  Saving  Bank,  which  we  have 
hitherto  been  able  to  discover  in  this  kingdom,  is  one  of  which  an 
account  is  given  in  No.  84  of  the  ^  Reports  of  the  Society  for 
Bettering  the  Condition  of  the  Poor.'  It  appears  from  that  Report 
that  a  Female  Benefit  Club  wasestabUshecl  on  the  33d  of  Octooer^ 
1798,  at  Tottenham,  undet*  the  patronage  of  a  number  of  ladies* 
Combined  with  the  main  design  of  this  institution  were  two  other 
objects,  vis.  a  fund  for  loans,  to  prevent  the  use  of  pawn-brokers? 
shops,  and  a  Eixnk  for  the  earnings  of  poor  ChUdr^i. 

*  Children  ef  either  sex,'  says  Mn.  Wakefteld»  the  writer  of  the  ac- 
couBt,  *  Of  whatever  age,  whether  belonging  to  a  member  or  not,  ate 
permitted  to  bring  any  sum  above  one  penny,  to  the  monthly  meeting  of 
tbe  stewardesses^to  t>e  laid  up  in  the  funds  of  the  society  ;  where  their 
amall  earoings  may  accumulate  in  security,  until  wanted  for  an  appren- 
tice &e,  clothing  on  going  te  service,  oT  s^me  other  important  purpese.* 

vet,  XVI.  NO.  WCXT.  «^ 
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'm^*  ThMgh  the  diildren  (it  is  added)  receive  no  addittoa  to  the  pittaoce 
tUey  deposit  in  the  fund,  yet  it  answers  several  purposes;  it  stui^lates 
them  to  earn  and  to  save  that  which  would  probably  be  idly  spent,  as  of 
too  small  importance  for  care  ;  it  often  encourages  their  parents  J^  lay* 
by  a  little  store  for  them,  which  they  would  not  have  thought  of  doing, 
had  they  not  been  invited  by  this  opportunity  of  placing  it  in  safety. 
It  habituates  Ihe  children  to  industry,  frugality,  and  foresight ;  and  by- 
Introducing  them  to  notice,  it  teaches  them  the  value  of  character,  and 
of  the  esteem  of  those  who,  by  the  dispensations  of  Providence,  are 
placed  above  them ;  4ind  in  many  instances^  it  may  supply  a  reiooroe 
Yfhtn  it  is  essentially  requisite.  The  success  has  already  exceeded'  ex- 
potation ;  above  sixty  children  bring  their  little  treasure  mootbly.' 

About  the  same  time  Mr.  Malthas  published  his  Essay  on  popu- 
lation. The  following  passage  is  quoted  from  the  quarto  eoitkm 
of  1803,  as  we  have  not  access  to  the  first  edition ;  but  we  are  in- 
clined to  think  that  it  will  also  be  found  in  it« 

*  To  facilitate  the  saving  of  smaH  sums  of  money  for  this  purpose/ 
(he  is  speaking  of  the  purchase  of  a  cow,)  *  and  encourage  young  la« 
bourers  to  economize  their  earnings  with  a  view  to  a  provisfon  fbr  mar- 
riage, it  might  be  extremely  usefol  to  have  Country  Banks,  where  tbe 
smallest  sums  would  be  received,  and  a  fair  interest  granted  fi>r  tbem. 
At  present  the  few  labourers  who  have  a  little  money  are  often  ^eeali^ 
at  a  loss  to  know  what  to  do  with  it  ;  and  under  such  cireumst^noea 
we  cannot  be  surprised  that  it  should  sometimes  be  ill  employed,  and 
last  but  a  short  time.  It  would  probably  be  essential  to  the  succe$s  of 
any  plan  of  thb  kind,  that  the  labourer  should  be  able  to  draw  out  his 
money  whenever  he  wanted  it,  and  have  the  most  perfect  liberty  of  dis- 
posing of  it  in  every  respect  as  he  pleased.  Though  we  may  lament 
fliat  money  hardly  earned  should  sometimes  be  spent  to  little  purpose ; 
yet  it  seems  to  be  a  case  In  which  we  have  no  right  to  interfere,  nor  iih 
we  had,  would  It,  in  a  general  view,  be  advantageous  ;  because  the  know- 
ledge of  possessing  this  liberty  would  be  of  more  use  in  encouraging  tlie 
practice  of  savtog,  than  any  reatriotion  of  it  in  preventing  the  miaoiie  of 
inodey  so  saved.  * 

In  No.  59,  of  *  The  Society's  Reports,'  we  have  an  interestine 
account  of  a  benevolent  Institution  formed  b^  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Smith,  Wendover,  in  1799,  and  supported  by  him  and  two  of  hb 
parishioners.  In  order  to  induce  their  industrious  neighbours  to 
save  some  part  of  their  earnings,  these  worthy  persons  circulated 
proposals,  offering  to  receive  indiscriminately  Irom  tbe  men,  wo- 
men, and  children  of  the  p&rish,  any  sum  from  two-pence  upwardsr 
every  Sunday  evening  during  the  summer  months ;  to  keep  an 
exact  account  of  the  sums  deposited ;  and  to  repay  to  each  in* 
dividual  at  Christmas  the  amount  of  his  deposits,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  one*  third  on  the  whole,  as  a  bounty  for  his  ecMomv. 
It  was  expressly  and  wisely  stipulated,  that  the  depositors  might 
receive  back  the  sums  respectively  due  to  them  at  any  time  before 
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Ooistmas,  on  demand  $  and  that  the  fruits  of  their  ecoaomy  should 
Mt  preclude  them  from  parish  relief,  in  case  of  sickness,  or  want 
ef  employments  A  comfortable  addition  at  home  to  the  family 
dmstmas  dinner  was  to  finish  the  year's  account.  'Hiese  curious 
proposals  are  ushered  in  by  a  text  which,  though  not  applied  to 
Its  original  purpose,  is,  as  a  motto,  sufficients^  appropriate — 
*  Upon  the  first  day  of  the  week,  let  every  one  of  you  lay  by  him 
in  store,  as  God  hath  prospered  him.'  The  peasantry  of  the  parish 
readiiy  embraced  the  offer  held  out  to  them,  and  during  the  first 
season  sixty  subscribers  brought  their  weekly  savings  with  great 
regularity ;  none  deposited  less  than  sixpence,  and  the  greater  num* 
berooe  shilling  each.  We  regret  much  that  our  attempts  to  obtain 
fiulher  information  respecting  this  liberal  and  simple,  but  rather  ex* 
pensive,  institution,  have  not  proved  successful ;  but  we  are  told 
that  the  founders  design  to  establish  it  on  a  permanent  footing  and 
on  an  improved  plan. 

Tbe  next  Institution  of  tb^  kind,  and  one  much  more  nearly 
resemblins  the  present  Saving  Banks  than  any  hitherto  mentione<^ 
wa&  called  the  Charitable  Bank,  and  was  founded  at  Tottenham* 
It  b  worthy  of  remark,  (asshowinghowfrequently  one  good  desiga 
generates  another,)  that  the  success  of  the  little  bank  for  childreo^ 
formed  in  the  same  place  in  1?98,  gave  rise  to  this  more  exten- 
sive plan  in  1 804.  It  was  begun  for  the  express  purpose  of  pro* 
vitBng  a  safe  and  profitable  place  of  deposit  for  the  savings  of 
labourers,  servants,  &c. ;  and  opened  once  a  month  for  receipts 
and  payments.  The  books  were  at  first  kept  by  a  lady ;  six  weaU 
thy  individuals  were  appointed  to  act  as  Trustees,  each  of  whom 
agreed  to  receive  an  equal  part  of  the  sums  deposited,  and  eacb 
to-be  responsible,  to  the  amount  of  one  hundred  pounds,  for  the 
re-payment  of  the  principal  with  interest.  Any  sum  above  one 
shiHi^  was  to  be  received,  and,  to  encourage  perseverance,  interest 
at  the  rate  of  Jive  per  cent,  was  to  be  allowed  for  every  twentv 
shiBings,  which  wojiild  remain  a  year  with  the  trustees.  Though 
the  number  of  trustees  at  first  was  limited,  it  was  aereed  that  for 
every  additional  hundred  pounds,  a  new  trustee  should  be  chosen ; 
so  ttot  the  loss  to  the  trustees  in  fulfilling  their  engagement  luust 
have  been  inconsiderable*  The  benefits.of  this  Institution  were  to 
be  confined  exclusively  to  the  labouring  classes ;  but  there  was  np 
restriction  as  to  the  residence  of  the  mpositors.  One  great  ad* 
vantage  of  this  plan  is,  that  it  holds  out  to  the  lower  classes  fixe^ 
^dvantage^,  and  preserves  their  little  property  from  that  fluctuation 
of  value  to  which  the  public  funds  are  liable. 

In  1808,  a  society  was  formed  at  Bath,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
ceiving, and  allowing  interest  at  4  per  cent,  for  the  savings  of 
indusCciotts  and  respectable  servants.    Eight  kdividy tb^  of  wh#m 
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four  iftrere  Iadie»»  took  on  theniselves  the  chief  management  and 
responsibility.  No  depositor  could  lodge  more  than  50l.;  and  the 
maximum  of  the  collective  sums  was  limited  to  20001.  A  record 
of  character  has  since  that  time  been  regularly  kept ;  and  it  is  stated 
by  the  anonymous  author  of  a  small  volume  published  at  B^th,  in 
)S15,  and  entitled*  '  Collections  relative  to  the  Systematic  Relief 
of  the  Poor,'  that,  during  the  seven  years  that  had  elapsed  from  the 
commencement  of  the  Fund,  there  were  in  this  register  212  names 
of  persons  who  had  uniformly  conducted  themselves  with  fidelity 
and  proprietv  as  domestic  seiprants/  A  more  extensively  useful 
society  was  founded  at  Bath,  in  January  last  year,  bearing  the 
name  of  *  The  Provident  Institution.'  The  Marquis  of  Lansdown 
is  patron.  A  respectable  board  of  trustees,  one  of  frhom  is  Mr. 
Rose,  presides  over  it,  and  the  name  of  Dr.  Haygarth,  well  known 
for  his  private  worth  and  public  spirit,  stands  second  in  the  list  of 
managers.  It  was,  we  understand^by  the  suggestion  of  this  gen- 
tleman that  the  capital  was  vested  %  the  public  funds.  Each 
depositor  of  one  pound  or  upwards  is  entered  in  the  books  of  the 
tnstitution  as  proprietor  of  such  a  proportion  of  five  per  cent* 
stock  as  that  6um  would  purchase  at  the  time.  It  is  very  satisfac- 
tpry  to  find  from  the  first  Report,  ^  that  within  a  year  froin  the 
opening,  sums  amounting  to  four  thousand  pounds  and  upwards, 
had  been  received  and  invested.' 

From  this  induction  of  facts,  it  is  plain  tha^t  though  attempts 

have  been  made  at  different  times,  in  the  course  of  the  last  thirty 

years  to  introduce  schemes  of  a  nature  similar  to  what  are  now 

called  Saving  Banks,  &c.,  yet,  till  the  year  1810,  there  had  been 

^  no  plan  devised  for  general  use,  and  no  public  interest  excited 

^         4n  behalf  of  such  institutions.    Indeed,  it  is  a  belief,  founded 

on  no  slight  investigation,  that  but  for  the  Scottish  clergyman 

whose  Essay  stands  at  the  head  of  our  list,  there  would  at  this 

time  have  been  found  only  a  few  insulated  establishments  for  the 

savings  of  industry,  of  which  the  intelli^nt  and  wealthv  would 

have  had  little  knowledge,  and  from  which  the  lower  classes  in 

general  would  have  derived  no  advantage.    We  shall  state  as 

concisely  as  we  can  the  grounds  of  this  opinion. 

Mr.  Henry  Duncan,t  whose  Essay  is  written  with  great  ability, 

*  It  is  iiot«ttsy  to  comprehend  what  the  author  had  in  view  by  thii  publication. 
If  is  a  coUection  of  facts  without  order,  attenUon  to  particulars,  or  any  accuracy  In 
dktes.  llie  papers  are  stranr  together  by  loose  and  indefinite  remarlu  tliat  lead  to  no 
oonclosioa.  There  is  no  indei  nor  table  of  contents.  We  feel  somewhat  sore  on  thia 
aubject ;  having  procured  the  book  with  mncfa  difficulty,  and  read  It  wHh  liiUe  profit. 

t  This  gentleman,  delighting  in  humble  usefulness,  ecfited  anonymoosly  in  1809 unI 
1811,  a  number  of  tracts  for  the  inttmction  and  moral  improvement  of  the  lower 
orders.  The  jsjeater  part  of  the  work  appears  to  have  been  the  production  of  his  own 
pen.  One  senes^of  these  Iraets,  entitled  the  ^Cottage  Fire>lde,or  i^jsb  Sciioolmastei:»' 
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and  complete  knowledge  of  the  subject,  informs  us,  (hat  etrly  m 
1810,  while  he  was  engaged  in  some  inquiries  relative  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  poor,  he  read  a  pamphlet  proposing  a  scheme  for 
the  gradual  aoolition  of  poor-rates  in  England.  To  this  plan  the 
author*  Mr.  Bone,  gare  the  whimsical  title  of  *  Tranquillity/  Mr. 
Duncan,  though  he  considered  the  scheme  too  complicated  for 
general  use,  conceived  that  one  of  its  subordinate  provisions,  which 
proposed  the  establishment  of  an  economical  bank  for  the  savings 
of  the  industrious,  might  be  so  modified,  as  to  be  carried  sepa- 
rately into  effect  with  great  advantage.  He  accordindy  published 
a  paper  ^ivin^^  an  account  of  it,  and  proposing  that  the  gentlemen 
of  Dumfnessbire  should  establish  banks  lor  savings  in  the  different 
parishes  of  the  county.  His  zeal  was  applauded,  but  his  reconn 
mendation  was  neglected.  Steady,  however,  in  the  pursuit  of  his 
object,  and  rejoicmg  in  the  prospect  of  the  benefit  which  he  an^ 
ticipated  from  it,  he  resolved  to  bring  his  plan  to  the  test  of 
experiment,  by  such  an  Establishment  in  his  own  parish.  To  this 
he  gave  the  name  of  ^  The  Parish  Bank  Friendly  Society  of  Ruth* 
weU.^  Its  capital  amounted,  at  the  time  of  publishing  the  second 
edition  of  bis  Essay,  to  a  sum  exceeding  1,400/. ! 

About  the  beginning  of  181S,  a  most  respectable  and  usefid 
society  was  instituted  in  Edinburgh  for  the  suppression  of  beggars. 
Jit  happened  that  one  of  the  landholders  of  Ruthwell,  who  was  a 
member  of  the  Parish  Bank  of  that  place,  was  also  a  member  of 
tiie  Edinburgh  Society.  This  gentleman,  thou^  generally  resi« 
dent  in  Edinburgh,  received  occasional  information  respectmg  the 
institution  at  Ruthwell,  which  was  now  makine  rapid  progresSp 
and  which  he  communicated  to  the  Society,  toeemer  with  a  printed 
copy  of  the  Regulations.  This,  and  some  ouer  encouraging  cir- 
cumstances, especially  the  account  of  the  Servants^  Fund  atBatb^ 
induced  the  members  of  the  Anti-mendicant  Society  to  add  a  bank 
for  savinjgs  to  their  plan.  Meanwhile  the  founder  of  the  Ruth-» 
well  Bank  omitted  no  opportunity  of  calling  the  attention  of  th^ 
public  to  the  institution,  and,  io  order  to  give  it  iclai^  was  per- 
mitted to  introduce  the  names  of  several  gentlemen  of  rank  and 
infiuence  into  the  list  of  its  honorary  members.  Their  names, 
however,  were  all  that  he  obtained ;  a  circumstance  which  excited 
some  ridicule,  as  tho  magnificence  of  the  titles  accorded  ill  with 
Ihe  limited  influence  ^  the  Bank^  But  this  did  not  deter  him 
from  proceeding.    He  laboured  to  excite  the  public  attention  bjr 


tvas  dfterwardt  poblitfaed  seperatelj/in  a  small  volamt,  wHh  Mr;  Dooeaa'f  t 
we  otMerve  Wkli  satislaction,  that  the  third  editioB  of  thk  pteasing  narrative  it  ju^ 
aaaoaneed.  In  point  of  etBiiiae  bamoor  and  paCbosi  we  are  inelined  to  Aiolc  that  it 
frir^tnentsaplacebytbetideof  Uie  <Cottag6riof  Gienbamie,'  while  the  li no wltdft. 
H  displays  of  Scottish  maiuieri  and  ch^iracter  ii.inpre  correct  and  more  |>rofottn4* 
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annual  accbonts  of  the  utility  and  success  of  his  plan  in'provincisd. 
newspapers.  He  most  readily  answered  the  inquiries  of  gentlemen 
from  various  parts  of  the  country,  and  established  a  correspondence 
with  many  friends  of  the  poor  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Justice 
leads  us  to  say  that  we  have  seldom  heard  of  a  private  individual  in 
a  retired  sphere,  with  numerous  avocations  and  a  narrow  income, 
who  has  sacrificed  so  much  ease,  expense,  and  time,  for  an  object 
purely  disinterested,  as  Mr.  Duncan  has  done.  We  feel  it  at  once 
a  satisfaction  and  a  dutv  to  pay  this  tribute  to  his  merits,  because, 
though,  in  the  Second  Report  of  the  Edinburgh  Society,  they  were 
not  passed  over  in  silence,  yet  the  Ruthwell  Bank  was  sli^tljr 
mentioned,  as  a  local  and  unknown  institution.  Many  of  the  indi- 
vidual members  of  thatSociety,  however,  have  expressed  their  sense 
of  its  value  as  an  example;  and  Dr.  Baird,  Principal  of  the 
University,  one  of  the  Directors,  has,  in  the  most  unequivocal  man- 
ner, borne  testimony  to  the  ability  and  zeal  of  its  founder. 

Mr,  Duncan  remarks  in  page  36  of  his  Essay,  that  before  the 
existence  of  Saving  Banks,  some  clergymen  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
placing  the  little  superfluous  earnings  of  their  parishioners  in  situa- 
tions of  security  and  profit ;  and  states  it  as  a  remarkable  coinci* 
dence,  that  in  the  year  1807,  three  years  before  the  establishment 
of  the  Ruthwell  Bank,  a  similar  institution  had  been  formed  at 
West  Calder,  of  which  he  was  entirely  ignorant,  till  near  the  time 
of  the  publication  of  his  second  edition.  It  was  founded  by  Mr. 
Muckersey,  minister  of  the  parish ;  its  management  is  similai*  to 
that  of  Friendly  Societies ;  and  interest  at  the  rate  of  four  per  cent, 
is  allowed  to  depositors,  with  full  liberty  to  withdraw  their  money 
at  pleasure;  As  the  rules  had  not  been  printed,  nor  any  attempt 
made  to  extend  the  knowledge  of  its  benefits  beyond  the  parish, 
the  advantages  derived  from  it  were  entirely  local. 

Mr.  Duncan  will  find  in  the  preceding  part  of  this  article  sotae 
important  facts  on  the  subject,  in  relation  to  England,  of  which  be 
cannot  have  been  aware ;  otherwise  from  the  minute  fidelity  which 
he  has  displayed  in  doing  justice  to  the  claims  of  others,  and  the 
modesty  with  which  he  brings  forward  his  own,  we  are  confident 
be  would  not  have  failed  to  mention  them.  ' 

We  are  warranted  on  the  whole  to  conclude,  that  though  some 
institutions,  similar  both  in  their  principles  and  details,  had  been 
jfbrmed  before  the  Parish  Bank  ot  Ruthwell,  yet  it  was  the  first 
of  the  kind  which  was  regularly  and  minutely  organized  and  brought 
before  the  public :  and  further,  that  as  that  Society  gave  the  im- 
pulse which  is  fast  spreading  through  the  kingdom,  it  is  in  alLfair* 
ness  entitled  to  the  appellation  of  me  Parent  Society.  If  we  spoke 
of  the  original  society,  we  should,  firom  our  present  knowledge,  be 
ilbposed  to  confer  that  name  on  the  Charitable  Bank  at  Tottenham. 
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Trom  Uie  time  of  the  pablication  of  the  first  ediition  of  the 
Esaay  on  Parish  Banks ;  the  second  Ref)ort  of  the  EdiDbui^n  So- 
ciety; and  the  Report  of  the  Provident  institution  of  Bath,  Saving 
^anks  have  sprang  up  on  every  side,  and  have  been  increasing  witn 
such  rapidity,  that  we  can  harcA  v  doubt  that  the  baiefit  of  the  sjrstein 
wiU  soon  be  brought  within  the  reach  of  every  town  and  village 
in  Great  Britam  and  Ireland.    Kelso  was  the  first  place,  in  which^ 
under 4he  patronage  of  Iiis  Grace  the  Duke  of  Roxbiu^h,  a  Friendiv 
Bank  was  introduced  professediv  on  the  plan  of  the  Ruthwell 
institution.    Liverpool,  Exeter,  Winchester,  Hertford,  Southamp- 
ton»  Bristol,  Glasgow,  Greenock,  Paisley,  JDumfries,  BerwicK, 
Dublin,  Belfast^  &c.  are  among  the  places  already  in  possession  of 
these  establishments.  The  zeal  of  the  able  and  public  spirited  con* 
ductors  of  the  Eklinburgh  Bank  has  tended  very  materially  to  pro*' 
mote  the  plan  both  in  Scotland  and  England^  and  has  given  to  it  a 
degree  of  iclai  among  strangers,  which  it  would  not  have  received 
through  a  less  conspicuous  medium.    At  the  same  time  we  cannot 
help  regreithig,  that  it  was  not  made  to  stand  upon  its  own  basis^ 
but  was  attached  to  the  *  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Beggars.* 
This  unfortunate  association  excited  against  it  a  natural  and  a  very 
strong  prejudice  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  who  could  hardly  &il 
to  conclude  that  it  proposed  something  both  of  a  coercive  and  de- 
l^rading  nature.    Accordingly,  its  progress  at  first  was. slow ;  but 
By  the  exertion  of  the  managers,  and  particularly  of  BIr.  JohA 
Forbes,  (son  of  the  late  Sir  Wuliam,)  whose  name  is  an  hereditary 
pledge  of  active  and  intelligent  zeal  in  the  cause  of  humanity,  the 
popular  dislike  has  at  lengu  been  overcome,  and  it  is  now  rising 
into  deserved  eminence* 

Of  these  establishments,  one  of  the  most  ezt^sive  we  have 
heard  of  in  the  principle  of  its  constitution,  is  that  of  Glendale 
Waid^  in  the  northern  division  of  Northumberland,  containing  a 
considerable  number  of  parishes,  of  which  Wooler  is  the  central 

Slace.    Local  secretaries  are  appointed  to  receive  monthly  the 
eposits  at  the  different  parishes,  by  whom  they  arc  transferred  to 
the  general  secretary. 

Our  readers  will  wonder  perhaps  that  London  has  not  yet  been 
menUoned  in  our  list,  and  probably  impute  the  omission  to  inac- 
curacy or  negligence.  But  it  is  a  curious  fact,  that  a  place  which 
should  be, /and  generally  is,  among  the  first  to  lead  in  all  matters 
of  public  interest,  has,  in  the  present  instance,  been  among  the  last 
to  follow,  and  that  no  institution  of  this  kind,  of  any  note,  was 
opened  in  the  metropolis  till  the  end  of  January  in  the  present  year, 
when.tbe*'  London  Savings  Bank'  commc^ceif  itd  operation.*  Wo 
'i  *  —    ■  '     ■  ■  ■    ' 

*  j^fter  tbb  utkls  was  K»d{y  fiw  the  pni^  «a  Mpay  98^  <  I^^ 
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]|p|ie  to  $ee  a  geaeral  exteosion  of  it.  Fer  this  raraosefiwiclbib 
ctxpressed  in  simple  and  popuktr  language  should  be  distribated  ; 
tod  an  office  opened  in  every  parish  in  the  city  and  snhiirbs^aU  of-, 
them  connectM  with  a  central  Bank,  and  placed  under  Mic^ 
uispection  and  control.  We  cannot  comfdiment  the  treasurer;^ 
Kr.  Taylor,  on  bis  '  Summary  Account,'  which  is  desultory,  suner*^  ' 
^al^and  flippant.  But  if  he  performs  his  trust  with  fidemy, 
some  other  person  better  qualified  may  probably  address  the  public 
kereafter  on  behalf  of  the  institution.  We  should  regret  ^t  the 
toaezpected  length  to  which  this  article  has  alreacfy  eileaded, 
obliges  us  to  shcHTten  the  remainder  of  it,  did  we  not  hope  from  the 
increasin^in^rest  and  progress  of  the  phui,and  from  the  devebpe* 
ment  of  It  efiects,  to  be  called  on  to  supply  what  may  now  be 
deficient  at  some  future  time.  We  must,  nowever,  endeavour  t6 
give  a  succinct  view  both  of  the  internal  economy  of  the  Banks, 
and  of  the  legislative  measure  by  which  it  is  proposed  to  foster 
them. 

For  the  sake  of  accurate  distinction  we  shall  point  out  the  lead- 
ing  features  of  Mr.  Duncan's  plan,  as  embodied  in  the  Dumfries 
Regulations,  which  were  drawn  up  by  him,  and  are  published,  in 
the  second  edition  of  his  essay ;  and^  as  we  proceed,  we  shall  take^ 
notice  of  the  chief  (tifierences  that  exist  between  this  scheme,  anS^- 
Uiat  of  the  *  Edinburgh  Savings  Banky^  and  others  formed  on  its* 
model.    First,  with^ard  to  the  name  of  these  societies.  Savings 
60nksj  introduced  by  Uie  Edinburgh  institution,  we  think  it  a  bar- 
barous innovation.    Mr.  Doncan  feels  a  predilection  for  the  title 
Purish  Banks,  ai^}  he  has  established  so  good  a  right  ta  choose,: . 
that  we  feel  some  reluctance  in  demurring. to  this  preference,  and 
some  doubtof  theaccuracy  of  our  judgmenton  this  point*  The  naaae 
Parish  Bank  seems  to  convey  a  false  idea ;  for  even  in  the  Rutbwell. 
Bank  itself  neither  the  office-bearers  no»  the  depositors  are  eoiK. 
fined  to  the  parish)  nor  do  we  see  any  good  purpose  that  couki  be 
promoted  by  such  a  restriction.    It  is  true  that  the  circumstance' 
of  a  ba^k  being  establi^ed  in  a  particular  parish,  and  chiefly  for 
the  benefit  of  its  inhabitants,  ma^  be  thought  to  suggest  this  name 
as  the  most  appropriate^    But  is  not  the  name  of  the  place  pre^ 


M  into  our  hanibt  written  by  Barber  Beautoonty  Esq.  wbtch  eontaini 
accDimt  nt  n  Prrj^lifent  Banii,  recently  imtitoted  by  tiiauelf in  tbe  i*rkli  < 
Co  vent  Gnrdfn     Tbis  is  a  work  of  some  research,  and  we  find  in  it  I 


leontains  a  detailed' 
kQrSt.Fa«l'f»\ 

t  many  acMl^^ 
remarks  on  the  Friendly  Bank  schemes  of  others :  but  it  is  easier  to  pull  down  than  to 
build,  a  lid  tb&  povtiiona  by  which  be  proposes  in  hfo  own  ettablbbiiient  to  obvSalS 
objection«,  seem  ibemaelvesto  be  replete  with  danger.  One  part  of  bis  plan  in 
to  deposit  tb^  funds  of  the  Provident  Bank  in  tbo  bands  of  a  nnmber  of  tfef/Kirerst  and 
todWido  tfaef4  funds  in  soeh  a  manner  that  not  more  than  900/.  n6r  less  than  lOw.  shall' 
be  ID  the  possession  of  any  one  tmasMMr.  W«  do  not  besitate  to  aay,  tiiat  tbiv  lAiir  ^ 
'Utopiae  mewtp  ^npUcated  in  the  m^bineiyi  and  linpmpticnbte  iu  tfas  eucdCioiiii 
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.AndvqBivakttl  to  this  ?  Besides,  may  Bot  die  woi4  Pmr^k,  wfakli 
jeems  superflnovs,  have  a  ieodency  to  make  the  people  apprehend 
sooietlmig  coiBpttkory  in  the  plan,  and  to  place  the  depositors  in 
adegradi^  pouit  of  vievr  ?  We  are  inclined  to  prefer  the  name, 
FirioMjf  Bank^  with  the  place  prefixed,  to  any  we  have  hitherto 
heard,  not  only  because  it  expresses  the  agreeable  idea  of  mut|iaf 
aid  aiid  advantage,  but  also  because  it  caBs  to  rerollection  those 
aocietks  which  the  people  have  been  long  accustomed  to  regard 
iridi  apiprdbatioo  and  iavour.  While  we  are  on  this  topic,-  we 
nmat^otice  an  error  into  which  Mr.  Rose  has  inadvertently  faUen, 
aod'which  we  know,  from  his  own  authority^  he  anxiously  dbsires 
loconecU' 

/  Those  who  hsve  apeoed  the  way/  be  /obMnres,  *  for  benefits  to  their 
comitiry,  aliaost  incalculable,,  are  entiUed  to  the  thanks  of  every  persen 
ia  it.  To  the  gentlemen  at  Edinburgh  and  Bath,  commendations  are 
pre*eminenUy  due ;  in  other  parts  of  Great  Britain,  however,  the  prin- 
ciple has  been  acted  upon  in  a  small  scale,  especially  in  Scotland,, 
where  the  parochial  institutions  for  savings  are  called  Maneges  ;  so  fulf 
an  account  of  which  is  given  by  Mr.  Duncan,  ^  early  promoter  of  them, 
as  to  render  it  quite  unnecessary  to  enter  on  any  particulars  respecting 
tbenfr  here.  But,  however  well  intended  they  are,  there  are  strong 
iAfB4s§on^  to  tb^.  la  any  event  the  eitended  establishments  are  in* 
Stitetf  more  to  he  desiied  on  account  of  the  preferable  management  of 
ftem.  V-O&isrMtf unw. 

Now  there  is  almost  as  Uttle  similarity  between  a  Menage  and  a 
Per|di  Bank  as  between  a  billiard  voom  and  a  counting  hotise* 
Tbeomtrivance  to  which  Mr.  Rose  aUudes  is  a  miserabte  expe-^ 
cBent,  long  resorted  to  bv  the  lowest  of  the  people  for  supplying 
ihe  want  of  such  establishments  as  Parish  or  Friendly  Banks.  In 
SoDdand  it  is  eot  called  Manege,  but  Menage^  a  French  term,  stg-^ 
nifyiAff  frugality,  or  household  economy,  and  which  leads  us  to 
sapj^ose  llmt  the  thing,  like  the  name,  is  of  foreign  growth.  Anv 
monber  <rf  persons,  say  fifty-two,  enter  into  an  ag^ement  by  which 
dMjr  bind  tneraselves  to  contribute  regulmrijr  a  certam  sum,  suppose 
a  sffilKne,  weekly,  dmfing  as  many  weeks  as  there  are  members* 
The  dm  assembles  sometimes  as  the  house  of  one  of  their  own 
mmber,  whom  they  remunerate  for  die  accommodation;  but  more 
fteqaendy  at  some  low  tavern,  where  they  diib  for  such  cheer  as 
di^  can  affiiufd  to  pay  U^.  Dice  are  thrown  l^  the  company.  He 
whodurows  highest  gains  the  pool,  that  is,  the  whole  of  the  fiUy-two 
sl^t^,  whidi  we  have  supposed  to  be  the  contributions  for  the 
wask.  The  winner  is  hcmnd  by  the  laws  of  plebeian  honour  to  pay 
ia  «»ie  sbfUing  a  week  during  the  other  mty-one  weeks  of  the 
sdbease.  thoujeh  he  cM  gain  no  further  advantage.  The  wheel  thua 
geesroimd  till  every  one  has  drawn  his  prize :  the  scheme  is  ^n 
ckscS  and  a  new  ohe  perhaps  engaged  in<  Meaages  certainly  are 
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tbe  mostliarmless  species  of  ^mbliog  that  can  well  be  imagined^ 
and,  when  placed  under  proper  management,  have  sometimes  been 
£>und  useful  :*  but  no  interest  is  paid,  no  accumulation  is  admitted, 
jio  provision  is  made  for  futurity.  Habits  of  waste  and  dissipa* 
tion  are  often  engendered.  In  all- these  respects,  they  are  con* 
ducted  on  a  different  system  fromParbh  Banks;  and  iMr.  Duncan, 
so  far  from  being  the  early  promoter  of  them, .  has,  in  one  of  his* 
publications  on  Parish  Banks,  warned  the  public  against  their  dan*'  * 
gerous  tendency,  and  pointed  out  their  evil  consequences  with  elo- 
quence and  force.  His  object  in  mentioning  them  is  to  show  that, 
tnejr  afford  a  lair  <^penine  for  leading  those  who  support  them  to- 
a  wiser  and  more  profitable  application  of  their  savings,  and  his 
desire  is  to  see  them  materially  improved  or  akogether  abolished. 
•We  observe  that  the  words  •  Friendly  Society^  make  ^  part  of 
the  title  of  the  pareftt  institution  of  Ruthwell,  as  well  as  those  of 
Kelso,  Dumfries,  &c.  This  was  to  brme  them  within  the  scope 
of  Act  33  George  III.  for  the  protection  of  Friendly  Societiesi  pro^. 
perly  so  called ;  and  the  regulations  have  accordingly  been  sub* 
mitted  to,  and  approved  of  by  the  Justices  of  the  Peace  of  the  dis- 
tricts. We  applaud  Mr.  Duncan  for  his  ingenuity  in  so  framing* 
the  constitution  of  his  little  banks  as  to  obtam  for  them  the  bene«* 
fits  which  the  law  affords,  and  at  the  same  time  to  place  them  under 
the  inspection  of  the  civil  magistrate.  We  doubt  whether  the  bankft: 
on  the  Edinburgh  models  can  take  advantage  of  .this  act,  as  the 
managers  of  them  are  a  body  altogether  distinct  from  the  deposi*. 
tors  for  whose  benefit  these  ^banks  are  designed.  The  definition  of 
a  *  Friendly  Society'  is  a  voluniary  association  of  a  number  ofper" 
sons  for  mutual  benefit :  and  tlie  act  expressly  recognizes  and 
^tablishes  this  principle.  Accordingly  all  the  deposit(M*s,  who. 
have  inade  pa}rment8  tor  six  months,  and  hav«  not  less  than  one 
pound  in  the  bank,  are  entitled  to  attend  General  Meetings ;  and, 
therefore,  such  assoi^iati^s  seem  to  be  brought  fairly  within  the. 
spirit  and  scope  of  the  act.  In  order,  however,  to  check  any  abuse 
which  might  arise  from  the  affairs  of  the  Society  beins  committed 
to  the  care  of  low  and  inexperienced  persons,  it  is  wisely  provided^ 
that  though  all  such  depositors  as  have  been  described  are  entitled 
to  attend  and  vote  at  General  Meetings,  the  persons  to  whom  the 
whole  detail  of  management  is  committed  are  to  be  chosen  only 
out  of  those,  whether  they  be  depositors  or  not,  who  are  donor^ 

*  Clubs,  similar  in  their  pnncijsle  to  Menages,  are  firequentlv  formed  among  tbe^ 
iodiKtrious  poor,  in  which  a  certain  sum  of  money  is  advanced  weakly  or  monthly 
by  the  resoective  membera^  ahd  each  is  provided,  in  Uie  rotation  of  his  fortttne,  with 
a  waicb,  clocks  chest  of  drawers,  or  soch  other  articl|i  as  may  have  been  |»ravK 
ously  aereed  upon,  and  contracted  for  at  a  defin?*^  »*"'"»  — ^  '^-^  c-.ii,:j,  s-  -» — ' 
tent,  ^ib  admirable  effect,  actually  applying  t 
T^laige,  In  the  neighbocirhood  of  Kirkcodbrigtit. 
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or  itm^Atal  benefaciors  to  the  Society.  The  higher  classei  are  thus 
enabled  to  be  at  the  head  of  the  institatien,  while  their  contribu* 
tions  give  them  a  claim  of  gratitude  on  the  whole  body. 

This  appears  to  be  one  of  the  ad  vantages  of  the  popular  princi* 
pie  which  enters  into  Mr.  Duncan^s  plan ;  and  there  are  others 
calculated  to  make  us  consider  it,  upontbe  whole,  as  preferable  to 
the  Edinburgh  scheme^in  which  the  depositors  are  excluded  from  all 
management.  In  the  commencement  of  an  institution  there  often 
exists  a  degree  of  zeal  which  cannot  be  expected  to  continue  ;  and 
it  may^  be  apprehended,  that  if  the  managers  have  no  interest,  and 
no  responsibility,  they  will,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  leave  the 
Afhole  care  of  the  concern  to  one  or  two  pensioned  officers,  who 
may,  from  heedlessness  or  design,  bring  tne  institution  into  dis- 
grace, and  blast  the  hopes  of  its  supporters. 

We  have  heard  it  alleged  by  some  very  acute  persons,  that  the 
practice  of  our  public  banks,  which  daily  transact  business  with 
their  customers,  but  never  admit  them  to  any  share  in  the  adminis- 
tration, is  favourable  to  the  principle  of  excluding  th»  depository 
from  any  share  in  the  management.  The  circumstances  of  the' 
two  cases,  however,  we  apprehend,  are  by  no  means  parallel,  and, 
therefere,  will  not  warrant  the  same  conclusion.  In  the  ordinary 
public  banks  the  managers  are  proprietors  of  Bank  Stock,  and 
are  strictly  accountable  to  the  Board  of  Directors  selected  from  the 
whole.  Hence  the  powerful  and  ever  wakeful  principle  of  self" 
interest  pervades  the  whole  economy  of  the  establishments,  and 
affords  U>  the  public  a  strong  pledge  of  the  prudence  and  rego* 
larit^  of  their  proceedings.  Here  too,  as  in  other  things,  com- 
petition gives  additional  security.  But  in  these  Friendlv  Banks 
the  stimulus  of  private  mterest  can  be  felt  only  by  the  incfustrious 
depositors,  who  ought  therefore  to  have  some  vpice  in  the  manage* 
ment.  The  observations  which  we  forraeriy  made  on  the  influence 
of  the  wealUiy,  and  the  disposition  of  the  members  to  avail  them- 
selves of  their  aid  in  Friendly  Societies,  will  apply  in  the  case  of 
Friendly  Banks  with  still  greater  force,  inasmuch  as  the  details  con- 
nected with  these  are  necessarily  somewhat  more  difficult,  and 
therefore  peculiarly  require  the  aid  of  men  of  intelligence.  Mr. 
Duncan,  howe¥er,though  favouraibIe,perhaps  in  too  ^at  a  degree, 
to  the  popular  system  of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  very  can-^ 
Miy  acknowledges,  that  in  large  towns  the  mixed  and  ux:ongruous 
mass  that  forms  the  chief  part  of  the  population,  seems  to  render  it 
expedient  to  give  them  the  benefits  of  the  institution  lyithout  hazard- 
ing its  safety  by  allowing  them  a  share  in  conducting  it.  To  this 
coimuy,  where  the  lower  classes,  we  fear,  are  less  instructed,  and 
certainly  less  under  the  control  of  moral  principles  than  in  Scotland, 
d)is  exception  seems  particularly  applicable;  but  itnnist  be  appUej 
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with  great  delicacy  lc8t  it  be  defeated  hj  prejudice,  or  by  voiiintarj 
associations  of  the  lower  classes,  from  which  the  higher  majr  be  sys- 
tematically excluded.  It  happens  also  that  in  Eneland  the  increas- 
ing pressure  of  poor-rates  is  so  generally  complained  of,  Uiat  tbq. 
indirect  stimulus  of  interest  willbe  felt,  and  will  operate  more 
strongly  on  the  higher  classes,  in  inducing  them  to  lend  their  aid, 
than  in  Scotland,  where  these  rates  have,  indeed,  a  legal  sanction^ 
but  where  their  actual  existence  is  confined  to  a  smaildlstrict^  ana 
tb  a  very  moderate  amount. 

In  the  Dumfries  Parish  Bank  there  are  two  funds.  The  first, 
called  the  deposit  fund,  consists  of  the  aggregate  of  the  sums  lodged 
at  interest  for  the  benefit  of  the  depositors,  and  may  be  withdrawn 
at  pleasure.  Any  sum  not  less  than  one  shilling  is  received,  and 
the  annual  sum  deposited  must  be  less  than  30/.  In  the  Edio* 
burgh  Bank  not  more  than  10/.  can  be  received.  The  reason  fqr 
this  limitation  is  to  simplify,  as  much  as  possible,  the  transactions 
of  the  Friendly  Bank,  and  to  confine  it  to  the  mere  supply  of  the 
^esideratum  arising  from  the  circumstance  of  the  public  oanks  re* 
Reiving  no  smaller  deposits  than  ten  pounds.  The  rule  has  been 
adopted  by  other  Friendly  Banks  to  enable  them  to  avail  theni* 
pelves  of  the  offer  of  5  per  cent,  made  by  the  Public  Banks  (while 
4  per  cent,  fs  the  ordinary  rate  of  interest  theyallow,)  on  condition 
that  the  former  should  a<fept  this  limitation*  We  regret  this  neces- 
iity,  and  think  it  would  be  better  to  give  up  the  additional  one  per 
cent,  than  interfere  so  much  with  the  habit  of  accumulation  wmch 
^  is  the  great  design  of  these  institutions  to  promote,and  to  reward. 
A  simple  expedient,  however,  has  been  suggested  by  Mr.  Duncan 
for  rendering  this  transferenx^e  of  cash  from  the  Friendly  to  the 
Public  Bank  as  little  injurious  as  possible.  Let  the  Treasurer  of  the 
Friendly  Bank  offer  to  retain  in  his  own  hands  the  Trading  Bank's 
receipts,  and  give  an  acknowledgment  signed  by  him  to  the  indivi- 
duals for  whom  they  are  held ;  or  let  the  sum  in  the  Trading  Bai[ik 
be  marked  in  the  depositor's  duplicate.  This  will  pre^rve  their 
connjexion  with  the  Friendly  Banks ;  they  will  be  thankful  thus  to 
have  an.  additional  safeguard  for  their  little  treasure,  and  though  at 
perfect  liberty  to  withdraw  it,  will  be  unwilling  to  do  so,  except  in 
cases  of  necessity.  In  the  FrieAdly  Banks,  on  the  Ruthwell  plan^ 
ihotigha  deposit  oi^one  shilling  may  be  made,  no  interest  is  allowed 
on  any  sum  under  onepoiand ;  and,,  after  a  pound  has  been  lodged, 
none  on  any  additional  deposits,  till  they  amount  to  another  pound, 
and  so  on.  It  is  also  stipulated  in  sojpe  of  these  banks,  that,  tp^ 
simplify  the  duty  of  the  treasurer,  no  interest  shall  be  calculated 
/or  anv  fractional  parts  of  a  week,  or,  in  other  instances,  for  any 
perioci  less  than  a  month.  Now  as  the  Trading  Banks  of  Scotland, 
4Uow  5  per  cent*  on  the  aggregate  sums  weeldy  deposited  by  t^f 
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Friendly  Banks,  but  under  the  condition  above  specified,  and  as  tbe 
Friendly  Banks  do  not  allow  5  per  cent,  in  all  cases,  it  follows  that 
there  will  \ie  a  surplus  of  interest,  accnung  to  the  Saving  Banks, 
which  will  mcrease  according  to  the  number  and  regularity  of  its 
depositors,  and  may  furnish  means  for  defraying  the  expenses  of 
management. 

As  the  interest  of  12s.  Bd.  per  osonth  at  4  per  cent,  is  exactly 
one  hal^nny,  the  Edinburgh  Bank  allows  monthly  interest  for  all 
deposits  amounting  to  this  sum,  or  to  its  successive  multiples,  i.  e» 
12^.  6dL,  1/.  5^.,  1/.  175.  ed.,  21.  10^.,  <$rc.    On  either  of  these 
^ans,  with  the  aid  of  accurate  interest  tables,  the  calculations  are 
a  matter  of  perfect  ease.    A  circumstance  common  to  the  Edin- 
burgh and  Ruthwell  Friendly  Banks  is,  that  at  the  close  of  eveiy 
year  all  the  accounts  in  tbe  ledger  ^re  balanced.    The  interest  is 
added  to  tbe  capital  and  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  depositors^ 
Hew  duplicates  6r  bank  receipts,  are  given  to  them,  the  former 
being  called  in  and  cancelled.     These  duplicates,  on  a  half  or 
miarter  sheet  of  paper,  are  so  contrived  as  to  contain  columns  both 
for  payments  and  receipts  durine  all  th»  months  in  the  year,  and 
each  week  of  evei^  month.    By  K>oking  into  his  duplicate  the  pea- 
saat  or  mechanic  is  reminded,  by  the  vacant  spaces,  of  the  use  even 
of  one  or  two  superfluous  shillings,  and  tbe  expediency  of  making 
giradiial  provision  for  the  future.    The  surplus  interest  needs  little 
caknlation.     It  is  the  natural  result  of  the  operation  of  the  deposit 
account  of  tbe  FrieYidly  Bank  with  the  trading  on^,  and  appears  at 
once  in  striking  the  balanqe,  by  substracting  the  sum  total  of  inte- 
rest due  to  the  depositors  for  the  past  year,  from  the  sum  total  ot 
mterest  due  for  the  sameperiod  by  the  Tiading,  or  Public  Bank^ 
lo  the  Friendly  Bank.     The  surplus  interest,  or  Bank  profit,  thus 
smearing  by  this  simplest  of  all  processes,  is  carried  by  the  Buth^ 
wra  Friendly  Bank  into  a  separate  account  under  the  distinct  head 
of  the  Auxinary  Fund.    This  is  raised  fi*om  the  donations  or  an- 
nual subscriptions  of  the  benevolent,  with  the  surplus  interest  or 
bask  profit  arising  in  the  manner  described.    This  fund  is  de- 
signed to  defray  the  expense  of  articles  of  stationary,  printing, 
8Bd  treasurer's  salary.    The  latter  of  these  is  the  chief  article  of 
exptoditure ;  but  the  oflke  should  on  no  account  be  gratuitous.-^ 
Tne  treasurer  ought  to  be  under  strict  responsibility  and  control, 
as  every  thing  depends  on  his  fidelity ;  and  should  unquestionably 
lieceive  a  salary  adequate  to  his  trouble.     If  the  annual  proceeds 
of  the  auxiliary  fund  be  found  unequal  to  the  demand,  we  doub^ 
not  that  the  depositors  themselves  would  contribute  to  make  up 
the  deficiency. 

To  those  who  wish  to  go  farther  into  the  detail,  we  would  rc; 
ctunmend  Mr.  Rose's  Observation35  the  Summary  account  of  the 
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Edinburgh  Savings  Bank,  The  Report  of  iheCoramktee  of  the 
Highland  Society,  but  especially  Mr.  Duncan's  Essay,  ?d  edition. 
This  last  gives  an  account  of  the  principles  on  which  Saving  Banks 
are  founded,  and  contains  the  forms  ana  details  both  of  his  own  and 
other  plans.  The  third  part  contains  many  excellent  remarks  on 
Frienaly  Societies,  and  on  the  propriety  of  uniting  them  with  Sav- 
ing Banks,  so  that  one  set  of  persons  might  manage  both  at  the  same 
meeting,  though  the  funds  of  both  should  be  kept  separate.  We 
really  wish  that  Mr.  Duncan  would  omit  the  title  of  this  division  k^ 
his  Essay  in  future,  and  throw  his  remarks  on  Friendly  Societies 
(in  the  promotion  and  improvement  of  which  he  has  greatly  exerted 
himself)  into  a  separate  section.  At  present  we  shall  only  ob- 
serve, as  an  obvjous  objection  to  his  proposal,  that,  as  by  his  plan, 
the  Managers  of  the  Friendly  Bank,  and  of  the  Friendly  Society, 
are  each  to  be  appointed  by,  and  responsible  to,  all  the  members 
and  depositors,  such  a  plan  would  exclude  eveiy  one  from  the 
management  of  either  society  who  should  not  be  connected  with  both  • 
Besides,  simplicity^  which  may  be  called  the  first,  second,  and  third 
requisite  of  this  instituti<jn,  is  likely  to  be  destroyed  by  th^  pro- 
posed union.  We  give  Mr.  Duncan  ^at  credit  for  pleading  bo 
ably  the  cause  of  Friendly  Societies  m  opposition  to  those  who 
wish  to  see  them  superseded  by  this  new  plan.  He  shows  the  two 
to  beperfecdy  consistent,  and  calculated  to  promote  the  same  im* 
portant  results.  From  his  concluding  remarks  we  shall  make  two 
short  quotations. 

*  Every  thing,  however,  must  depend  on  Ibe  activity,  the  zeal,  4md 
the  intelligence  of  those  under  whose  management  the  system  is  con- 
ducted; and  I  cannot  conclude  without  earnestly  recommending  it  to 
the  continued  and  increasiitg  patronage  of  the  public.  Much  may  he 
done,  with  this  view,  in  various  ways,  by  persons  in  all  the  di0b(ent 
stations  of  life.  The  rich  may  support  It  by  benefections*  tl^  poor  by 
their  example ;  the  prudent  may  promote  its  prosperity  by  their  ad- 
vice, men  of  rank  by  their  influence,  the  active  and  skilfgl  by  their  judi- 
cious exertions.  But,  perhaps,  it  is  in  the  power  of  no  description  of 
persons  more  essentially  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  Institution,  tnon 
beads  of  families,  and  men  engaged  in  trades  and  manufactures  which 
require  them  to  employ  a  number  of  dependents.  AVere  it  possible  \o 
persuade  such  persons  of  the  immense  importance  of  the  object  in  rieiT, 
we  might  from  this  circumstance  alone  Indulge  the  most  flattchng  hopes.* 
--p.  61. 

The  other  is  from  that  part  of  the  pamphlet  which  answers  an 
objection  that  has  sometimes  been  m^de  to  the  moral  tendeincy 
of  Provident  Institutions. 

« It  has  been  alleged,  that,  in  guarding  against  the  idleness  and  pro- 
fligacy of  the  lower  orders,  we  are  attempting  to  ereot  a  system  calcu* 
hied  to  excite  and  to  cherish  the  opposite  vice  of  selfish  nf^ardlines-^. 
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Were  this  obiectioo  Biade  to  an  institotion,  the  tendency  of  which  ^a9 
Id  ieeveaae  the  paisimoDj  of  those  who  are  already  blewed  with  inde- 
peodeot  fortwies,  or  even  with  a  competency,  no  person  could  be  more 
ready  than  o^self  to  admit  its  force  ;  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
the  Parish  Bank  is  intended  for  the  benefit  of  the  lower  orders,  in  whom 
industry  and  fnigality  are  not  only  themselves  moral  virtues  of  the  first 
class,  but  also  the  foundation  of  many  kindred  virtues.  There  is  some- 
thing noble  and  affecting  in  the  struggle  which  a  poor  man  makes  to 
preserve  bis  independence,  and  to  rise  superior  to  the  difficulties  and 
«liiCounigements  incidental  to  his  situation.  The  end  he  has  in  view, 
aod  the  privations  he  must  undergo  before  he  can  attain  that  end,  are 
ascfa  as  must  attract  ihe  applause  and  sympathy  of  every  good  man* 
When,  ffom  the  scanty  pittance  which  he  has  earned  by  his  honest  in- 
diittty,  and  which,  tboi^h  it  suffices  to  supply  the  common  wants  ci 
Mlitre,  is  inadequate  to  procure  the  convaniences  or  comforts  of  life,-— 
vheb,  from  that  scanty  pittance,  he  is  able,  by  the  exercise  of  a  virtu-* 
ous  self-denial,  to  lay  up  a  provision  for  the  exigencies  of  his  family, 
he  exhibits  a  pattern  ot  prudenoe  and  manly  resolution,  which  would 
do  honow  to  the  highest  station.  The  sentiments  which  give  rise  to 
this  (xmdud  are  neariy  allied  to  the  best  feelrogs  of  the  human  heart, 
fttul  the  man  who  can,  with  such  a  becoming  fortitude,  deprive  himself 
<d  present  indulgence  for  the  sake  of  future  independence,  will  not 
wwidy  stoop  to  me  suppleness  of  duplicity,  or  the  baseness  of  fraud.''—' 

To  complete  the  plan  which  we  proposed,  we  must  make  some 
obeervalioDs  on  Mr.  Rose's  Bill,  which  was  introduced  on  the 
15th  of  May,  but,  after  passing  the  House  of  Coomions  in  an 
amended  form,  was,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  postpoi^ed  for  theses- 
msu  This  delay  we  consider  as  a  circumstance  by  no  means  to 
be  regretted.  The  discussion  which  it  has  undergone  will  render 
It  much  more  perfect  when  it  shall  be  passed  into  a  law,  and  the 
nfarked  attention  which  it  has  already  received  will  in  the  mean 
time  tend  to  extend  the  benefits  of  the  plan  to  various  parts  of  the 
kingdom.  The  few  suggestions  and  amendments  which  we  shall 
venture  to  offer  are  chiefly  on  the  Bill  as  it  was  submitted  to  the 
House,  as  we  have  not  yet  received  the  copy  sanctioned  by  the^ 
House  of  Commons,  though  we  shall  allude  to  some  of  the  auefa- 
tions  which  liave  come  to  our  knowledge  through  the  medium  of 
the  parliamentery  reports. 

Mr.  Rose's  Bill  gives  permission  to  any  number  of  individuals  to 
fom  Banks  for  the  savings  of  industry,  on  the  principle  of  mytual 
benefit,  and  in  this,  as  well  as  in  its  other  leading  enactments, 
»rees  with  Mr.  Duncan's  plan.  The  original  rules,  and  every 
alteration  that  may  be  maae  in  them,  are  to  be  exhibited  to  the 
justices  of  the  peace,  at  their  Quarter  sessions,  and  a  duplicate, 
written  on  parchment,  is  to  be  nled  by  the  clerk  with  the  rolls  of 
ihe  sessions,  without  any  fee.    This  duplicate  is  to  be  referred  tq 
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Id  case  of  need,  and  is  ki  be  binding  on  all  parties  tiH  such  niles 
shall  be  legailj  altered.  The  1 4th  clause,  reouiring  all  such  suhis  <d 
money  deposited,  as  incty  not  be  called  for  by  the  immediate  exi* 
gencies  oftbe  Institution,  to  be  invested  in  the  govemmeiit  funds  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  has  met  with  great  and,  as  we  apprehend,  well* 
founded  opposition.  By  several  Scottish  members  it  was  combated 
as  equally  impracticable  and  impolitic,  andit  waschicflv,  webelieve» 
in  consequence  of  this  clause,  that  the  bill  was  prevented  firom  extend* 
mg  to  Scotland.  The  advantages  to  be  i^ined  hy  this  mode  of 
investing  the  money  deposited  with  Friendly  or  Saving  Banks,  are 
aet  forth  in  the  Report  of  the  Bath  Provident  Insjtilution.  These 
are  chiefly  two:  the  &rst  is,  that  the  Funds  afford  the  best  possible 
•ecurity.— This  is  undeniable ;  but  then  it  is  an  advantage  which 
may  be  too  deariy  purchased.  The  3  per  cents.,  which  were  some 
thne  ago  considerably  below  par,  have  lately  proportionabl^  ex- 
ceeded it,  and  by  purchasing  at  65  or  70  there  is  a  probability  of 
an  eventual  loss  upon  the  capital.  If  the  value  of  die  stock  pur- 
chased with  the  money  of  the  depositors  is  to  remain  always  exactly 
equal  to  the  purchase,  whatever  may  be  the  rise  or  fall  in  the  market, 
the  depositors  who  mav  withdraw  their  money  will  indeed  hayn 
I'eason  to  be  satisfied,  shoyld  the  price  of  stocks  have  fallen  below 
their  purchase :  but  should  (he  price  have  risen  above  it,  when  they 
withdraw,  they  will  be  apt  to  consider  themselves  as  not  only  de- 
prived of  their  legitimate  profit,  but,  If  they  have  purchased  abovi^ 
par,  even  robbed  of  part  of  their  property.  We  do  not  observe  any 
regulation  as  to  the  point  in  Mr.  Rose's  Bill ;  nor  is  it  a  proper 
subject  for  legislation.  But  to  prevent  as  much  as  possible  the 
feelings  of  irritation  likely  to  arise  in  the  minds  of  the  lower  classca 
from  the  fluctuation  of  the  public  funds,  and  the  gambling  pro- 
pensity which  such  a  fluctuation  sometimes  excites,  we  are  inclined 
to  advise,  that  all  the  deposits  of  individuals  which  may  be  vested 
in  the  stocks^  should  be  entered  (Upar  in  the  Friendly  Bank's  bo<dcs» 
In  this  way  there  will  be  no  eventual  loss  to  the  concern :  and  any 
present  defalcation  may  be  made  good  from  the  subscriptions  of 
the  benevolent,  and  surplus  interest. 

The  other  advantage  predicted  as  likely  to  attend  the  investment 
of  the  money  of  the  Friendly  Banks  in  the  Funds,  is,  that  it  wBl 
create  a  new  bond  of  union  between  the  government  and  the  peo- 
ple, and  render  the  latter  doubly  interested  in  the  good  order  and 
stabilitv  of  the  state.    Hence  submission  to  their  share  of  those 

f)ublic  burdens,  which  are  the  means  of  ensuring  to  them  the  reeu- 
ar  fruits  of  their  savings,  may  reasonably  be  anticipated.  And  in 
manufacturing  districts,  where  a  crowded  population  and  high 
wages  afford  the  best  encouragement  for  Proviaent  Banks,  such  a 
fteliDg  of  personal  interest  woiHd  be  highly  favourable  to  the  publico 
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peace.  AU  ihis  may  be  true^  and  ia  our  TwcntT-tfaird  Numberwe 
ftatcd  this  as  one  of  the  collateral  benefits  of  the  plan :  but  let 
ielf-interest,  counselled  by  wisdom  and  experience,  avail  itself  qf 
this  security  in  its  own  way  and  time.  Compulsion,  we  appre*.. 
Kond,  will  injure  the  cause,  and  lead  to  suspicions  that  may  bf 
£ttal  to  its  success.  The  investment  of  money  belonging  to  Friendly 
Banks  should  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  their  members,  or  t9  that 
of  the  trustees  whom  they  may  appoint,  and  from  whom  they  may 
require  security  for  its  proper  application.  The  intercourse  with 
the  Funds,  in  Scotland  especially,  is  difficult  and  little  understood. 
Bat  several  of  the  public  banks,  particularly  the  Bank  of  Scotland, 
which  was  established  in  1697  by  Act  of  Parliament,  and  which, 
though  in  truth  a  private  establishment,  is  considered  as  the  na- 
tional bank  of  that  part  of  the  kingdom,  have  acquired  such  strength 
and  stability  as  to  be  very  popular  places  of  deposit,  and  it 
would  be  neither  politic  nor  just  to  forbid  individuals  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  benefits  which  they  offer.  We  must  not  force  men  to 
be  patriotic  by  legislative  enactments.  We  have  stated  the  fluc- 
tuation of  the  Funds  to  be  one'  great  objection  to  the  monopoly 
which  the  bill  proposes  to  rive  to  them  of  the  money  of  Friendly 
Banks ;  and  we  may  now  add  that  the  delay  in  the  sale  of  stock  may 
expose  these  Banks  to  claims  from  their  creditors  which  they  are  not 
prepared  to  meet,  and  may  prevent  depositors  from  having  that 
command  of  their  money  which  is  so  great  a  motive  to  accumula- 
tion^ and  which  they  might  have  through  the  facilities  afforded  in 
tlie  ordinary  course  of  business  by  the  public  banks. 

In  the  ^Oth  clause  of  Mr.  Rosens  Bill,  there  isai\  oversight  of  some 
iinportance.  It  was  certainly  the  design  of  the  right  honourable 
mover  to  enable  the  trustees  to  receive  bequests  as  well  as  dona* 
tions;  yet  the  latter  only  are  mentioned. 

There  are  several  other  parts  of  die  Bill  which  require  revisioa 
and  amendment,  and  which  we  doubt  not  will  be  attended  to  w^ea 
it  is  again  brought  forward.  We  cannot,  however,  pass  unno* 
ticed  me  parts  of  it  marked  2l  and  22.  The  former  of  these, 
proposes  to  enact  that  the  members  of  Provident  Institutions  shall 
not  be  debarred  from  parochial  relief  in  case  of  necessity.  The 
principle  on  which  this  clase  is  founded  is  at  once  liberal  and  po- 
litic ;  and  without  some  such  provision  in  a  country  like  •this, 
where  poor-rates  have  taken  deep  root,  and  are  contemplated  as  a 
certain  resource  against  want,  we  cannotr.expect  these  mstitutions 
to  extend  generany  through  the  lower  classes.  We  are  also  of 
opinion  with  Mr.  Rose,  that  the  love  and  the  habit  of  indepen* 
dtence  will  in  many  instances  prevent  those  who  have  saved  much 
from  applying  for  parochial  relief.  Yet  the  encouragement,  w^ 
think,  goes  much  too  far  \  and  the  firm  and  able  opposition  which 
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this  part  of  the  Bill  encountered  in  the  House  of  Commons  is  just 
what  we  expected. — For  it  is  to  be  observed  in  the  first  place,  \hat 
there  is  no  maximum  fixed  for  the  deposits  of  any  individual ;  and 
in  the  second,  that  though  the  interest  or  dividend  may  in  certaia 
(Mtses  be  applied  in  whole  or  in  part,  by  the  authority  ot  the  ju«- 
(iccs  of  the  peace,  to  the  support  of  aA  applicant  for  parish  aid, 
*yet  the  principal  sum  subscribed'  ^deposited)  ^by  such. member 
shall  not  be  affected  or  diminished  thereby.'  Now  a  person  might 
have  five  or  six  hundred  pounds  in  a  Friendly  Bank,  who  from  age 
or  accident  might  be  rendered  unable  to  work,  ori  from  having  a 
sickly  family»  might  recjuire  considerably  more  than  twenty  pounds, 
(the  annual  income  arising  from  five  hundred  pounds,  at  four  per 
cent.)  for  their  support;  Would  it  not  be  unjust  that  a  poor  tenant, 
strueglin^  to  maintain  his  credit,  and  scarcelv  able  to  supply  his 
femily  with  the  mere  necessaries  of  life,  should  be  taxed  to  make 
up  the  deficiency,  while  he  knows  that  the  person  thus  relieved  has 
an  untouched  capital  which  appears  in  his  eyes  to  be  affluence  ?  As 
the  deposits  are  generally  to  oe  made  in  very  small  sums,  it  will 
not  be,  perhaps,  an  easy  matter  to  separate  the  capital  from  the  in- 
terest ;  but  surely  it  can  be  bo  hardship  in  any  case  to  use  the 
whole  interest  for  the  support  of  the  individual  and  his  family,  as  far 
as  it  will  go.  Here  the  justices  of  the  peace  need  not  be  required 
to  interpose  theircasuistry. — If  they  are  to  have  a  discretion,  let  it 
apply  to  the  capital*,  and  let  them  have  powee  to  protect  a  part  or 
the  whole  of  it  from  the  overseer's  gripe,  according  to  cut:tfm- 
stances,  as  a  reward  for  past  care,  and  a  stimulus  to  future  exertion, 
should  health  dnd  ^pportunitv  return.  That  part  of  the  Bill  (No.. 
23,)  we  consider  as  peculiarly  harsh  and  inexpedient,  which  pre- 
vents the  legal  heirs  of  a  depositor  who  may  die  iptestate  from 
receiving  the  sum  due,  otherwise  than  by  letters  of  administration  ; 
except  in  the  case  of  a  wife  and  children,  when  the  whole  amount 
of  principal  and  interest  shall  not  exceed  fifty  pounds.  Man^ 
Members  of  Friendly  Banks  may  have  sums  at  the  time  of  tHeir 
decease  too  small  to  defray  the  expense  of  administration,  but 
which  would  be  highly  serviceable  to  their  legal  representatives. 
This  surelv  might  be  in  all  plain  cases  departed  from,  when  the 
sum  is  under  fifty  pounds,  upon  a  certificate  firom  a  clergyman  and 
two  church-wardens,  and  a  letter  of  security  against  any  future 
claimants  from  one  or  two  substantial  persons.  A  clause  should 
be  inserted  to  exempt  th^  Friendly  Bank  money  from  payment  of 
the  legacy  duty. 

Such  are  thie  reflections  which  a  careful  consideration  of  MiF. 
Rose's  biH  has  suggested;  but  we  are  afraid  that  it  is  yet  too  early 
to  legislate  definitively  on  the  subject,  and  it  may  be  better  to  pro- 
ceed with  great  caution,  till,  from  the  collision  of  different  opiniorts^ 
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time  aiul  nperience  elicit  the  light  of  tfuth.  Should  an  act  be 
passed  during  the  ensuing  Sessions,  it  ought  not,  in  any  decree,  to 
De  inquisitorial  qf  coercive*  Let  it  not  attempt  to  lop  and  prune 
those  lender  plants  which  are  spontaneously  arising  in  every  quarter 
of  ibe  land,  but  let  it  stretch  forth  a  fostering  hand  to  protect  them 
fix>ni  injury.  The  safest,  perhaps,  and  most  acceptable  boon  that 
could  at  present  be  given,  would  be  simply  to  extend  to  those  in- 
stitutions for  the  savings  of  industry,  whose  regulations  shall  h^ 
approved  of  by  the  Quarter  Sessions,  the  whole  privileges  granted 
to  Friendly  Societies  by  the  judicious  enactment  in  meir  &vour 
(33  Geo.  lll.^  In  this  case  we  can  foresee  nonobjection  whatever 
to  the  extension  of  the  act  to  Scotland.  Pas  trop  gauvemer  is  a 
maxim  to  which  every  wise  legislator  will  pay  due  attention,  and^ 
in  such  cases  as  that  before  us,  ought  never  to  be  forgotten* 

We  are  not  aware  that  establishments,  similar  in  pnnciple'toour 
banks  for  the  savings  of  the  industrious,  were  ever  introduced  into 
any  part  of  the  continent.  At  Hamburgh,  indeed,  and  in  various 
parts  of  Holland,  &c.  there  were  institutions  calculated  to  encou* 
rage  and  reward  industry  in  the  lower  classes ;  but  these  partocA: 
of  the  nature  of  deferred  annuities,  and  may  more  properly  bo 
classed  with  these  benevolent  establishments,  which  served  as  the 
model  for  some  of  the  provisions  of  Mr.  Pitt's  bill.  The  fate  of 
a  very  flourishing  association  of  this  kind  in  Hamburgh  is  more  a 
matter  of  regret  than  surprise.  The  man,  who  lately  grasped  at 
the  scej)tre  of  the  world,  and  is  now  paying  the  forfeit  of  his  crimes 
on  a  solitary  rock  in  the  ocean,  with  that  mdiscriminating  rage  for 
plunder  which  marked  his  career,  and  which,  perhaps,  more  thaa 
any  other  part  of  his  conduct,  proved  his  total  want  of  all  the  moral 
qualities  of  a  hero,  swept  awav,  not  only  all  the  public  property 
of  this  great  commercial  city,  but  also  the  funds  raised  for  chan? 
table  purposes;  and,  amongst  the  rest,  the  little  pittance  of  the  in- 
dustrious poor!  This  was  a  death-blow  to  the  institution  alluded  tq. 

Deeply  sensible  as  we  are  of  the  improved  condition  of  the 
lower  classes  of  our  countrymen  in  civilization  and  social  comfort, 
we  are  sometimes  disjRsed  almost  to  regret,  on  their  account,  the 
abolition  of  those  feudal  institutions,  which  if  they  implied  vassal- 
age on  the  part  of  the  peasantry,  and  were  often  made  the  in^tru'^ 
fnents  of  oppression,  yet  were  in  general  attended  with  feelings  of 
reciprocal  kindness  and  personal  affection,  between  the  superior 
and  nis  dependants,  which  gave  to  the  latter  an  irresistible  clai/non 
the  ^ood  offices  of  the  former  in  the  seasons  of  disease  and  of  de- 
clining life.  We  live  m  a  commei)[pal  age,  in  which  all  classes  of 
the  communitj  are  eager  in  ^  pursuit  of  gain,  and  which  the 
reladon  of  master  and  servantfrtoo  often  considered  merely  as  a 
pecuniary  contract,  entered  into  and  dissolved,  without  tie  slighted 
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mutual  regard.  It  is  painful  to  reflect  how  much  this  remark 
apphes  even  to  the  cultivators  of  the  soil,  in  whom  the  simplicity  of 
nature  and  the  kindness  of  Section  may  be  supposed  to  have  taken 
the  deepest  root.  In  proof  of  this  we  capnot  help  referring  to  the 
procedure  of  agricultural  associations,  who,  while  they  offer  a  pre- 
mium of  thirty,  perhaps,  or  even  forty  pounds  fwr  the  rearing  of  the 
best  sheep,  consider  the  tenth  part  of  that  sum  as  an  ample  reward 
for  the  fiaelitv  of  the  servant  who  has  remained  longest  in  the  em- 
ployment of  his  master !  The  establishment  of  Friendly  Banks  is 
emmently  calculated  to  supply  the  desideratum  which  this  unfcff* 
tunate  chang^e  in  our  national  character  has  produced* 

We  too  oUen  see  the  poor  man  who  has  spent  the  vigour  of  life 
in  laborious  industry,  abandoned  in  age  to  poverty,  or  left  entirely 
to  the  unpitying  care  of  parish  overseers.  To  rescue  them  from  a 
condition  so  degrading  is  an  act  not  more  of  humanity  than  of 
sound  policy ;  and  those  who  teach  them  how  to  *  gather  up  the 
fragments,  which  might  otherwise  be  wasted  or  lost,  are  employed 
in  no  useless  work.  Liberality  is  the  easy  and  delightful  duty  c^ 
the  rich;  while  frugality,  with  its  self-denying  restraints,  is  a  les- 
son which  suits  the  humble  condition  of  the  poor. 

We  have  thus  fulfilled  our  plan :  and  if  any  of  our  readers  feel 
disposed  to  complain  that  they  have  had  less  of  speculation  than 
detail,  we  can  assure  them  that  our  labour  would  have  been  greatly 
abridged  if  wc  had  taken  an  opposite  course.  We  trust,  however, 
that  those  who  feel  a  real  interest  in  a  subject,  humble  and  un- 
pretending as  it  appears,  will  duly  appreciate  the  value  of  this  in- 
vestigation. They,  to  whom  this  subject  is  indiflferent,  may  censure 
jDur  minuteness;  but  those  who,  like  us,  regard  it  as  marking  an 
«ra  in  political  economy,  and  as  intimately  comiected  with  the 
external  comfort  and  moral  improvement  of  mankind,  will  be 
gratified  to  trace  the  rise  and  progress  of  one  of  the  simplest  and 
most  e^cient  plans  which  has  ever  been  devised  for  effecting  these 
invaluable  purposes. 

Aet.  VII.  1.  PoemSf  by  William  Cawpe^of  the  Inner  Temple^ 
Esq.  in  Three  Volumes^  VoL  III.  containing  his  Posthumous 
Poetry,  and  a  Sketch  of  his  L^e.  By  his  Kinsman,  John 
Johnson,  LL.D.  Rector  of  Faxham  with  Welbome,  Norfolk* 

,    8vo.  1815. 

2r  Memoir  of  the^arly  life  of  WilHam  Cowper,  Esq.  Written 
by  Himself  and  never  before  published.     With  an  Appendix^ 

.  containing  some  of  Cowper'^s  Religious  Letters,  and  other  thte- 
resting  Documents,  Iltustr^Mve  of  die  ^emoir.  1 8 }  6. 

3.  Memoirs  of  the  most  Remai^f/ble  and  Interesting  Parts  of  the 
Life  of  William  Cowper^  Esq.  of  the  Inner  Temple.     Detailing 
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particularly  the  Exercises  of  his  Mind  in  regard  to  Religion* 
Written  by  Himself  j  and  never  before  published.  To  tokich  are 
appended)  an  Original  and  SingtUar  Poem,  and  a  Fragment. 

T^E  consider  the  present  volume  of  Cowper's  Poems'  as  de- 
^  *  cidedlv  inferior  to  its  predecessors.  Two-thirds  of  it  are 
composed  of  translations ;  and  of  the  original  pieces,  some  were 
written  in  the  decline  of  his  ^enius»  and^otbers  are  on  unpoetical 
orunpleasing  subjects.  Still  there  is  much  remaining,  in  which 
his  characteristic  playfulness  of  humour,  his  devotion,  philan- 
thropy and  domestic  tenderness,  and  the  justice  and  manliness  of 
his  sentiments,  are  sufficiently  consoicuous ;  nor,  indeed,  b  there 
any  piece  in  which  his  peculiar  hand  may  not  be  discovered.  The 
biography  is  not  written  in  a  very  shining  style,  but  it  is  an  accu- 
late  chronicle,  and  the  reflections  are  just  and  good. 

Much  cannot  be  said  for  Cowper^s  Latin  poetry.  It  wants  case 
and  harmony,  and  classical  perfection ;  nor  is  the  absence  of  these 
qualities  compensated  by  any  extraordinary  force  of  style  or 
beauty  of  idea.  Indeed,  there  is  a  certain  degree  of  artifice  requi- 
site in  writing  nuxlem  Latin  poetry ;  and  artiike  of  a  kind  »uen 
to  Cowper's  genius.  The  merit  of  this  sort  of  composition  con- 
sists more  in  choice  of  expression,  embellishment  of  common 
thoughts,  and  well-wrought  imitation  of  three  or  four  standard 
writers,  and  less  in  vivid  description  or  the  sublimities  of  action 
and  passion,  than  that  of  English  paetry. 

The  versions  of  Milton  are  executed  with  tolerable  success  :  — 
but,  to  speak  the  truth,  we  do  not  think  vify  highly  of  the  originals 
themselves.  The  Ode  to  Rouse,  which  cost  the  ^translator  most 
'trouble,  has  perhaps  repaid  it  least :  there  is  '  much  mvthologic 
stuff'  in  the  Latin  verses  of  the  great  bard,  which  could  by  no 
artifice  be  rendered  palatable,  liie  following  Knes  are  from  one 
of  the  epistles  to  Diodati.  The  reader  will  remember  Johnson^s 
•citation  of  the  first  part  of  the  passage,  ^  Me  tenet  urbs  reflua.' 
After  an  allusion  to  the  sentence  of  rustication  passed  upon  hiq^, 
the  poet  proceeds  thus :  • 

'  I  would,  that,  exiled  to  the  Pontic  shore, 
Rome's  hapless  bard  had  sufier'd  nothing  more. 
He  then  bad  equallM  even  Homer's  lays, 
And  Tiigil !  tbou  badst  won  but  second  praise. 
For  here  f  woo  tbd'  Muse,  with  no  control. 
And  here  my  books — my  life — absorb  me  wbole. 
Here  too  I  vbit,  or  to  smile,  or  weep. 
The  winding  theatre's  majestic  sweep  ; 
The  grave  or  gay  colloquKd  scene  recruits 
My  SDirits,  worn  in  learning's  long  pursuits  ; 
Wbettier  some  senior  shrewd,  or  spendthrift  heii:, 
SailQr,  or  soldier,  now  unarm'd,  be  there. 
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Or  tome  eoiPd  brooder  o*er  a  ten-years*  cause 
Thunder  the  Norman  gibberish  of  the  laws/  £:c."— p.  li6. 

In  the  episUc  to  his  tutor,  Thomas  Young,  at  Hamburgh,  Ibere 
occurs  a  beautiful  little  sketch  of  a  Christian  pastor^s  family  life : 
and  the  following  lines,  from  the  same  piece,  codtain  sentiments 
3uch  as  Cowper  delighted  to  express. 

^  But  thou  take  courage  !  striye  against  despair^ 
Quake  not  with  dread,  nor  nourish  anxious  care  t 
Grim  war,  indeed,  on  every  side  appears. 
And  thou  art  menacM  by  a  thousand  spears  ; 
Yet  none  shall  drtnk  thy  blood,  or  shall  offend 
£?'n  the  defenceless  bosom  of  my  friend. 
For  thee  the  eegis  of  thy  God  shall  bide, 
Jehovah's  self  shall  combat  by  thy  side. 
The  same,  who  vanquished  under  Sioit^s  tow*rs> 
At  silent  midnight,  all  Assyria's  powers. 
The  same,  who  overthrew  in  ages  past 
Damascus'  sons  that  laid  Samaria  waste ! 

'  Thou,  therefore,  (as  the  most  afflicted  may,) 
Still  hope,  and  triumph,  o'er  thy  evil  day ! 
Look  forth,  expecting  happier  times  to  come. 
And  to  enjoy,  once  more,  thy  native  home  I' — pp,  128,  120. 

The  first  verses  in  the  volume,  on  finding  the  heel  of  a  Shoe  at 
Bath,  are  in  the  manner  of  the  Splendid  Shilling,  and  disomy  at 
the  age  of  seventeen  that  exuberant  humour  which  attenc^d  our 
author  in  after-life.  The  Epistle  Ao  Lloyd  is  full  of  liveliness, 
and  tbatto  Lady  Austen  unites  innocent  gayety  with  just  anddigni- 
fled  reflection.  The  dialogue  between  the  ripe  and  the  Snuff- 
box is  a  counterpart  to  the  '  Report  of  an  Adjudged  Case,  not  to 
be  found  in  any  of  the  Books :'  the  Colubriad  is  of  the  same 
stamp.  The  following  tribute  of  praise  to  the  niemory  of  AsUey 
Cowper,  Esq.  has  great  merit. 

«  Farewell !  endued  with  all  that  could  engage 

AH  hearts  to  love  thee,  both  in  youth  and  aget  ^ 

In  prime  of  life,  for  sprigbtliness  enroH'd 

Among  the  gay,  yet  virtuous  as  the  old ; 
,     in  life's  last  stage— O  blessings  rarely  found--^ 

Pleasant  as  youth  with  all  its  blossom^  crowuM : 

Through  ev'ry  period  of  this  changeful  state 

Unchang'd  thyself—- wise,  good,  a&ctionate ! 
*  Marble  may  flatter ;  and  lest  this  sl^uld  seem 

Overcharged  with  praises  on  so  dear  a  theme,  * 

Althougb  thy  worth  be  more  than  half  supprest, 

{iove  mdU  be  satisfied,  and  veil  the  rest '—p.  80. 

The  Fragment  on  the  Four  Ages  liieht  have  been  the  introduo 
tion  to  a  second  *  Task :'  that  on  the  YanHey  Oak  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  characteristic  spedmeo  of  Cowper ;  with  his  usiftl  alloy  of 
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lM>melum8>  and  want  of  selection,  it  exhibits  a  copiousness  of 
thought  and  expression,  worthy  of  Dryden  or  Cowley.    We  close  • 
eur  extracts  with  the  following  beautiful  sonnet— » 

*  To  Mrs.  UifwiN. 
*Maiy !  I  want  a  lyre  with  other  strings. 

Such  aid  from  heav^o  as  some  have  feignM  they  drew, 

An  ekxpience  scarce  giv'n  to  mortals,  new 
And  undebasM  by  praise  of  meaner  things. 
That  ere  through  age  or  wo  1  shed  my  wings^ 

I  may  record  thy  worth  with  honour  due. 

In  verse  as  musical  as  thou  art  truei 
And  that  immortalizes  whom  it  sings. 
But  thou  hast  little  need.    There  is  a  book 

By  seraphs  wrft  with  beams  of  hearenly  light. 
On  which  the  eyes  of  God  not  rarely  look, 

A  chrofride  of  actions  just  and  bright : 
There  all  thy  deeds,  my  faithful  Mary,  shine, 
And,  since  thou  own'st  tliat  praise,  I  spare  thee  mine.'— ^p.  2d2. 

At  the  time  when  our  poetry  began  to  emerge  from  the  bondage 
'oTformaiity  and  pomp,  Cowper  appeared  to  advance  the  cause  of 
nature  and  true  taste.  With  ah  opinion  sufficiently  high  of  Pope 
and  his  contemporaries,modest  and  unenterprising,alive  to  censure, 
and  seemingly  scarcely  conscious  that  he  was  an  innovator,  he  yet 
helfMsd  essentially  to  restore  the  elder  vigour  and  simplicity,  by  pre- 
senting to  us  the  primitive  muse  of  England  in  her  own  undisguised 
features,  her  flexibilitr  of  deportment,  her  smiles  and  tears,  her 
meral  animation  and  frequent  rustieity.  From  the  effects  which 
tais  exhibition  produced  on  the  public,  satiated  with  classical  imi* 
tetioD  and  alKi^hesis,  he  may  be  reckoned  among  the  patriarchs 
-of  ^he  present  ^scbool  of  poetry* 

CowpeHs  qualities  are,  copiousness  of  itlea,  tyften  without  suffi- 
cient choice^  keenness  of  observation,  descending  occasionally  to 
wearisomeness  or  disgust;  an  addiction  to  elevatedthought  and  ge- 
nerous feeling ;  and  a  pliable  manner,  passing  easily  from  the  ten- 
der to  the  sublime,  and  a^in  to  the  humourous.  In  ue  very  tbroog 
and  press  of  his  observations  on  the  most  serious  subjects,  it  is  not 
unusual  to  encounter  an  effusion  of  wit,  ora  fomiliar  remark*  This 
nay  seem  a  strange  anomaly  in  a  writer  of  Corwper^s  turn ;  yet  it 
18  to  be  accounted  for.  The  subjects  in  question  were  the  constant 
themes  of  bis  meditation,  the  fountains  of  his  actions,  his  hopes,  his 
duties ;  Aey  were  inwoven  with  his  mind,  and  he  spoke  of  them 
with  that  familiarkvy  perfectly  distinct  from  lightness,  with  which 
Bien  naturally  speak  of  what  is  habitual  to  them,  though  connected 
wicli  their  happiness,  and  involving  many  hopes  and  fears.  It  must 
be  confessed,  however,  that  he  sometimes  ifses  exfMressiens,  which* 
in  a  person  of  different  principleSi  wmM  be  interpreted  as  tb^ 
i^ngaagt  of  levitj. 
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His  mat  woi^,  the  Task,  was  welcomed  on  tts  appearance  with 
generaJ  acclamatioD.  It  has  ever  since  continued  to  rank  with  the 
most  popular  poems*  This  peiformance,  so  singular  in  ita  native 
and  original,  has  a  sufficient  admixture  of  faults :  some  passages  are 
tedious,  others  uninteresting,  and  others  even  revolting.  The  lan- 
guage isoften  tinned  with  meanness^  and  pathos  and  beauty  are  some* 
times  interrupted  by  witticism.  The  charm  of  the  work  consists 
in  its  tender,  generous  and  pious  sentiments ;  in  the  frankness  and 
warmth  of  its  manner,  its  sKetches  of  nature,  eulogies  of  country- 
retirement,  and  interesting  allusions  to  himself  and  those  he  loves ; 
the  refireshing  transitions  worn  subject  to  subject,  and  the  elasticity 
with  which  he  varies  his  tone,  though  the  change  is  not  always 
without  offence ;  and  the  glow,  which  when  a  jpoet  feels,  he  is  sure 
to  impart  to  others.  We  share  his  walks,  or  his  fire-side,  and  hear 
him  comment  on  the  newspaper  or  the  last  new  book  of  travels  ; 
converse  with  him  as  a  kind  familiar  friend,  or  hearken  to  the 
counsels  of  an  affectionate  monitor.  We  attend  him  among  the 
beauties  and  repose  of  nature,  or  the  mild  dignity  of  private  life ; 
sympathize  with  his  elevations,  smile  with  him  at  folly,  and  share 
bis  indignation  at  oppression  and  vice — and  if  he  sometimes  de- 
tains  us  too  long  in  the  hot-house,  or  tires  us  with  political  dis« 
Gussion,  we  love  him  too  well  to  wish  ourselves  rid  oi  him  on  that 
account.  He  is  most  at  home  on  nature  and  country  retirement-^ 
friendship — domestic  life— rthe  rights  and  duties  of  men — and,  above 
all,  the  comforts  and  excellencies-of  religion ;  his  physical  dejectioa 
never  overcasts  his  doctrines ;  and  his  devout  passages  are,  to  us, 
the  finest  of  his  poem.  There  is  not  in  Milton  or  Akenside  such  a 
continuation  of  sublime  thoughts  as  in.  the  latter  pai4s  of  the  fifth 
and  sixth  books.  The  peroration  is  remarkably  gracefuUnd  solemn* 

Cowper  appears,  at  least  at  one  time,  to  have  preferred  his  first 
published  didactic  poems  to  the  Task.  There  js  something  in  pri-' 
ority  of  composition ;  and  the  Task  was  to  him  an  Odysse^r,  a 
second  work  on  lighter  subjects^  taken  up  more  as  a  remxation, 
written  less  with  a  view  of  his  most  favourite  subject  and  less  with 
the  awful,  yet  elevating,  sense  of  performing  a  momentous  duty* 
Whatever  may  be  attributed  to  these  consideration3,  we  think  that 
a  poet's  opinion  of  his  own  performance  is  seldom  without  some 
foundation — and  that  many  of  these  pieces  are  more  uninterruptedly 
pleasing,  and  contain  fewer  intervals  of  insipidity,  than  tbe  longer 

e^m.  Table  Talk  is  a  distinct  production,  a  kind  of  Task  ia 
iniature ;  as  Young's  Resignation  is  another  Might-Thoughu  It 
abounds  with  passages  of  wit,  energy  and  beauty^  and  is  replete 
with  good  sense.  There  is  something  in  it  which  reminds  us  of 
Cburcnill.  Tbeseven  succeeding  poems  are  mostly  sets  of  precepts 
and  remarks^  characters  and  descriptions,  delivered  in  a  poetical 
manner.    Here,  as  elsewhere,  his  wit,  always  powerful,  is  often 
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dtxmty,  and  scmetimesy  from  heintt  more  lotent  on  die  nntunent 
than  the  expressioir,  his  language  deviates  into  prose.  There  i$> 
heftides,  a  want  of  system  in  the  subjects  of  each  piec^,  which  in 
some  injures  the  continuity  of  interest.  Still  there  is  much  uih 
8ophisticateddescription,and  sentiment,  and  humour — the  richness 
lof  the  poet's  heart  and  mind  are  so  diffiised  over  the  whole,  that  they 
will  aiwayaibe  read  with  delight.  He  who  would  behold  the  fuU 
beauty  of  Christianity,  might  be  referred  to  these  poems — espe* 
cially  the  last  four. 

•  Cowper's  light  pieces  are  characterized  by  vigour,  playfulness, 
and  invention;  debased  sometimes  by  inelegance,  and  even  by  con- 
ceits. Iftis  Tales  are  excellent.  The  verses  for  the  Bills  of  Mor- 
tality are  poetical  and  impressive ;  and  the  Epistle  to  Hill  is  quite 
Horatian.  His  lines  on  his  mother^s  picture  display  remarkably 
his  powers  of  pathos.  Such  a  strain  of  mellowed  and  manly  sor- 
row, such  affectionate  reminiscences  of  chBdhood  unmixed  with 
trifling,  such  an  union  of  regret  with  piety,  is  seldom  to  be  found 
in  any  language. 

His  translation  of  Homer  retains  much  of  the  old  poet^s  simpli- 
city, without  eDourii  of  his  fire.  Cowper  has  rentoved  the  gilded 
ck>ad  which  Pope  had  cast  over  him ;  and  his  version,  though  very 
imperfect^  is  the  more  faithful  portrait  of  the  two. 

In  the  Task,  the  author  has  introduced  a  new  species  of  blank  ' 
Terse ;  a  medium  between  the  majestic  sweep  and  continuous  va- 
riety of  Biilton  and  Akenside,  and  the  monotony  of  Youog  and 
Thomson.  It  is  suited  to  his  sul:ject,  smooth  and  easy,  yet  suffi- 
ciently varied  in  its -structure  to  give  the  ear  its  proper  entertain- 
ment. Sometimes,  as  in  the  description  of  the  Sicilian  earthquake^ 
and  the  Millennium,  he  seems  to  aspire  higher.  He  affects  much 
the  bause  on  the  third  and  seventh  syllables,  the  latter  of  which 
c<Mnl>ines  dignity  with  animation  more  than  any  other.  It  must  be 
confessed,  however,  that  he  has  not  avoided  flatness  and  uniformity* 
His  rhyme  has  the  freedom  and  energy  of  Dryden^s,  without  its 
variety.  His  dictjon  resembles  his  versification ;  forcible,  but  often 
uncouth.  It  is  the  language  of  conversation,  elevated  by  meta- 
phors, Miltonic  constructions,  and  antiquated  expressions,  above 
the  level  of  prose. 

His  letters  are  fiill  of  the  man— of  his  mUdness,  philanthropy, 
and  domes  tjp  temper;  his  pensiveness  and  devotion,  bis  overstrained 
timiditv,  and  his  liveliness  of  imagination.  They  form  the  prin- 
cipal charm  of  Hayley's  Life — for  of  all  biographers,  Mr.  Hayley 
is  happily  the  least  loquacious ;  the  letters,  like  the  anecdotes  in 
Boswell's  Johnson,  compensate  for  the  scantiness  or  ordinary  qua* 
)i\y  of  the  narrative  wim  which  they  are  interwoven.  We  think 
them  ecpial  to  any  timt  we  hafve  met  with.    There  is  a  deli^tiul 
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playfiiliiest  pemding  them,  wbkb  is  perbapt  die  moit^ltiwtive 
quality  of  an  epistle* 

Cowper  was  versed  in  the  irony  which  rriminatfs  without  prCK 
voking, 

■        the  chiding  which  tffection  loTes» 

Dallying  with  terms  of  wrong——  > 

the  well- wrought  affectation  of  pomp  or  gravity,  and  tic  thousand 
other  articles,  by  which  an  agreeable  sunshine  is  thrown  ovef  po* 
verty  or  dulness  of  matter.  Sometimes,  too,  in  the  midst  of  spor- 
tiveness  an  effusion  of  tenderness  occurs,  extremely  affecting.  It 
is  a  most  interesting  spectacle,  to  survey  the  group  of  excellent  per« 
sons  assembled  round  our  poet — their  heroic  exertions  for  his  com- 
fort) and  his  warm  returns  of  gratitude:  such  scenes  are  among 
the  *  greenest  spots'  of  this  world,  and  are  almost  enough  to  make 
US  forget  its  miseries.  His  opinions  on  various  sul^cts^  expressed 
in  these  letters,  flow  less  from  any  expansion  of  intellect  or  depth 
of  penetration,  than  from  plain  sense,  a  cultivated  understanding, 
and  that  clear-headedness  which  attends  on  virtue,  and  which  ena«- 
bles  it  to  discern  many  things  which  superior  faculties,  blinded  by 
a  bad  heart  or  vicious  habits,  fail  of  discerning* 

In  the  morality  of  his  poems,  Cowper  is  honourably  distinguished 
from  most  of  his  brethren.  Our  poets  have  too  often  deviated  into 
an  incorrect  system  of  morals,  coldly  delivered  j  a  smooth,  polished 
filcd-down  Christianity;  a  medium  system,  between  the  religion  of 
the  Gospel  and  the  heathen  philosophy,  and  intended  apparently  to 
accommodate  the  two.  There  is  nothing  to  comfort  or  ^uide  us) 
DO  satisfying  centre  on  which  to  fix  our  oesrr^s  ;  no  line  is  drawn 
between  good  and  evil ;  we  wander  on  amid  a  waste  of  feelings 
sublimated  to  effeminacy,  desires  raised  beyond  a  possibility  of 
gratification,  and  passions  indulged  tin  theu*  indulgence  seems 
almost  a  necessary  of  life.  We  rise  with  heated  minds,  and  feel 
that  something  stul  is  wanting.  In  Cowper,  on  the  contrary,  all  is 
reality ;  there  is  no  doubt,  no  vasueness  of  opinion ;  the  only  itatis* 
iiaictory  object  on  which  our  a&ctions  can  be  fixed,  is  distinctly 
and  fully  pointed  out ;  the  afflicted  are  consoled,  the  ignorant  en« 
lighten^.  A  perfect  line  is  drawn  between  truth  and  error.  T^^ 
heart  is  enlisted  on  the  side  of  religion;  every  precept  is  just,  every 
motive  efficacious.  Sensible  that  every  vice  is  connected  with  the 
rest ;  that  the  voluptuous  will  become  hard-hearted,  ^nd  the  un- 
thinking licentious ;  he  aims  his  shafts  at  all :  and  as  Gospel  tnith 
is  the  base  of  morality,  it  is  the  groundwork  of  his  precepts. 

In  the  remarks  we  have  hazarded  on  poetical  morality,  far  be  it 
from  us  to  aim  at  introducing  a  cheerless  monastic  air  into  works 
of  fancy,  or  diminishing  the  quantum  of  poetic  pleasure  :-=-oar 
syst^  would  hate  the  very  contrary  eflfect*    It  woiAd  relieve  ns 
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fmn  reToIting  pictures  of  criBae,  touched,  retouched,  and  dwelt 
upoD  even  to  weariness ;  from  lon^  depressing  complaints  of  the 
miseries  of  life ;  from  the  perseverii^  malignity  which  pains  ns  in 
reading  the  works  of  some  of  our  most  approved  satirists ;  from  the 
tinge  of  impurity,  which  makes  us  dreau  the  pleasure  we  receive 
from  some  exquisitely  wrought  descriptions ;  m>m  the  want  which 
we  feel  in  many  a  &vourite  character  of  fiction, — ^Poetry  would  be 
as  cheerful  as  the  spring  sun,  and  as  vivifying*  All  the  sources  of 
deU§ht  would  remain,  only  heightened  ana  rectified ;  our  pleasure 
would  be  more  full,  and  it  would  be  without  fear. 

We  come  now  to  Cowper's  own  Memoirs.  We  are  not  sure 
that  the  publication  of  them  is  proper  in  itself>orcan  be  otherwise 
than  unacceptable  to  his  family  and  friends.  Doubtless,  it  is 
always  co|isoling  to  know,  that  crime  has  been  followed  by  reoent* 
ance  \  and  it  is  the  greatest  triumph  which  can  be  desirea  far 
virtue,  when  the  oiTeiKier  is  reclaimed  from  profligacy  and  brought 
to  a  joyful  acknowledgment  of  the  (Alligations  of  religion.  But 
there  is  a  propriety  ofmanner  which  belongs  to  such  representa- 
tions. While  we  bail  the  sanctitv  which  shmes  forth  in  the  later 
days  of  the  sinner  reformed,  we  do  not  like  tp  be  carried  back  to 
all  the  particulars  of  his  early  oSences.  It  is  quite  sufficient  that 
we  know  their  general  truth.  When  they  are  pressed  once  more 
vpon  our  notice,  with  all  their  minuteness,  they  have  a  teodencvt  in 
spite  of  our  feelings,  to  detract  somewhat  from  our  respect*  lliis 
iWeeding  joins,  as  it  were,  a  living  body  with  a  dead  one,  and  we 
shrink  from  the  forced  and  unnatural  connexion.  If  it  be  said» 
that  the  Memoirs  are  the  confessions  of  Cowper  concerning  him- 
self^ we  answer,  that  what  it  mi^ht  be  proper  and  beneficial  for 
Cowper  to  write  for  his  own  private  admonition,  it  may  not  be 

X\\y  proper  to  publish  to  the  world.  It  is  evident,  indeed,  with 
t  feelings  Cowper  drew  up  these  Memoirs.  He  meant  to 
punish  himself  for  his  late  ofiences.  With  the  spirit  of  a  true  peni- 
tent, he  placed  them  before  his  eyes  as  a  memorial  and  a  terror 
to  his  own  heart, — as  a  guard  against  all  future  relapses.  If  he 
contemplated  the  perusal  <A  them  by  any  other  eye,  it  was  that  of 
the  friendly  and  affectionate  &mily  under  whose  roof  he  was  now 
placed,  and  where  his  good  principles  received,  if  not  their  begin- 
ning) yet  their  principal  strength  and  growth.  We  will  not  enlarge, 
however,  on  this  subject,  but  pass  on  to  the  ^  Memoirs'  themselves. 
They  contain  a  short  history  of  his  religious  life  during  the  first  thir- 
ty-four vears,  including  the  great  change  which  was  known  to  have 
taken  place  in  his  mind  on  these  ix>ints.  The  publisher  of  the 
larger  edition  (we  call  it  the  larger  for  the  sake  of  duitinction,though 
hoSi  are  small)  gives  no  account  of  his  copy ;  but  from  the  preface 
^tbe  other,  and  from  the  work  itself,  we  learn  that  it  was  Qri- 
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ginally  written  for  the  author  and  some  erf  his  friends,  without  cniy 
purpose  of  publication ;  and  that  after  his  death  manuscript  copies 
of  it  were  possessed  by  many  persons,  from  6ne  of  whom  the  editor 
received  it :  to  which  we  may  add,  of  our  own  information,  that  it 
has  been  in  the  hands  of  several  gentlemen  in  one  of  the  universi* 
tics. 

Cowper  describes  himself  as  having  had  few  religious  thoughts 
till  hi^  thirty-second  year.  For  the  consolation  which  he  received 
under  the  pressure  of  juvenile  tyranny,  by  the  recollectioat<rfu 
passage  in  the  Psalms,  and  for  all  that  relates  to  his  early  life, 
previously  to  his  settlement  in  the  Temple,  we  refer  to  the  work. 
jNTot  long  after  this  event,  he  was  seized  with  a  depression  of  spirits, 
utterly  insurmountable  by  amusement  or  literary  pursuits;  '  lying 
down  in  horror,  and  rising  up  in  despair.  At  length,  he  found 
Herbert's  Devotional  Poems,  the  reading  of  which  much  aHeviatMl 
bis  rilelancholy ;  he  was,  however,  persuaded  to  put  them  by,  as 
being  calculated  to  exasperate  his  wound.  His  misery  then  returned. 

*  In  (his  state  ofroirid  1  continued  nearly  a  twelvemonth  ;  when,  having 
experienced  the  inefficiency  of  all  human  means,  I  at  length  betook  myself 
to  God  in  prayer.  Weak  as  my  faith  was,  the  Almighty,  who  will  not 
break  the  bruised  reed»  nor  quench  the  smoking  flax,  was  ^aciouslj 
pleased  to  bear  me. 

*•  1  embcaced  an  opportunity  of  going  with  some  friends  to  Soutbaaip- 
ton,  where  I  spent  several  months.  Soon  afWr  our  arrival,  we  waUUd 
.about  two  miles  from  the  town.  The  morning  was  mild  and  serene,  the 
sun  shone  brightly  upon  the  sea,  an4.  the  country  upon  the  borders  of  it 
was  the  most  beautiful  I  had  ever  seen.  We  sat  down  upon  an  eminence 
at  the  end  of  that  arm  of  the  sea  which  is  between  Southampton  and  die 
New  Forest  Here  it  was  that  on  a  sudden,  as  if  another  sun  had  been 
^indied  that  instant  in  the  heavens,  on  purpose  to  dispel  sorrow  and  vexa- 
tion of  spirit,  1  felt  the  weight  of  all  my  misery  taken  off,  my  heart  became 
light  and  joyful  in  a  moment.  I  could  have  wept  with  transport,  had  I 
been  alone.  /  must  need$  belteoe  that  nothing  less  than  the  Alroight  v  could 
bave<filled  me  with  such  an  inexpressible  delight ;  not  by  a  gradual  dawn- 
ing of  peace,  but,  as  it  were,  with  a  flash  of  his  life-giving  countenance. 
.  I  think  f  remember  something  like  a  glow  of  gratitude  to  the  Father  of 
Mercies  for  this  unexpected  blessing  ;  and  that  f  ascribed  it  to  His  gra- 
cious acceptance  of  my  prayers.' — pp,  18,  19,  20. 

This  circumstance,  however,  making  no  impression,  be  passes 
twelve  years  of  dissipation  in  the  Temple,  ana  having  nearly  con- 
sumed his  patrimony,  and  being  hopeless  of  repairing  it  by  his  own 
exertions,  by  a  train  of  circumstances  which  we  shall  omit  he  jja 
appointed  Clerk  of  the  Journals.  Being  ordered  to  prove  his  suffix 
ciency  for  the  place  before  the  bar  of  the  House,  he  attends  daily 
at  the  Office  to  examine  the  Journals,  in  total  despair  of  ever  qua- 
lifying himself  for  the  station. 
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*I  read,*  be  says*  *iritf)oat  perception,  and  irtt  8o  distrefsed,  that 
kad  erery  clerk  in  the  office  been  nj  friend^  it  would  have  availed  me 
tttle  :  for  1  was  not  in  a  condition  to  receive  instnictions,  much  less,  to 
elicit  it  out  of  manuscripts  without  direction.' — pp.  29,  30. 

After  more  than  half  a  year  thus  spent,  be  repairs  to  Margate, 
and  at  length,  by  dismissing  the  subject,  obtains  a  transitory  relief 
of  mind.  He  is  again,  however,  reouired  to  ^  attend  the  office,  and 
to  prepare  for  the  push*'  With  this  labour,  his  misery  returns*  He 
finds  himself  reduced  to  the  alternative  of  exposing  himself  to  pub- 
lic d^;radation,  or  resigning  the  offic€,and  brineinghis  benefactor's 
discretion  into  question*  liis  despair  vents  itself  in  anj^y  murmurs 
against  Providence ;  he  seeks  in  vain  for  relief  in  medicine,  wishes 
for  madness,  and  often  expresses  his  expectations  of  its  approach* 

The  decisive  dav  draws  near,  and  the  horrid  expedient  of  self- 
murder  occurs  to  him  : — the  history  of  his  attempts  will  be  read 
with  fearful  interest*  Eight  or  nine  assaults  made  by  this  unhappy 
man  upon  his  own  life,  and  some  repeated  more  than  once,  succes- 
sively fail ;  for  the  particulars  we  refer  to  the  book,  from  which  it 
appears  that,  amidst  incipient  derangement,  reason  still  predomi- 
nated in  his  mind*  He  resigns  the  office ;  and,  from  circumstances 
which  occurred  in  one  of  these  dreadful  attempts,  apprehending  an 
apoplexy,  he  consults  a  physici^,  and,  finding  there  is  no  danser, 
resolves  to  continue  in  bis  Temple  residence*  Here  at  lengm  a 
natural  horror  of  his  late  intention,  and  the  recollection  of  his  past 
life,  overwhelm  him  with  remorse ;  obviously  aggravated  by  his 
increasing  derangement* 

M  never  went  into  the  street,  but  I  thought  the  people  stared  and 
l^bed  at  me,  and  held  me  in  contempt ;  and  I  could  hardly  persuade 
myself,  bat  that  the  voice  of  my  conscience  was  loud  enbugb  for  every 
body  to  hear  it.  Those  who  knew  roe,  seemed  to  avoid  me ;  and  K 
they  spoke  to  me,  they  seemed  to  do  it  in  scorn.  I  bought  a  bsdlad  of 
one  who  was  singing  it  in  the  street,  because  T  thought  it  was  written 
on  me.  I  dined  alone,  either  at  the  tavera,  where  I  went  in  the  dark, 
or  at  the  chop-house,  where  I  always  took  care  to  hide  myself  in  the 
darkest  corner  of  the  room,  f  slept  generally  an  hour  in  the  evening, 
though  it  was  only  to  be  terrified  in  dreams ;  and  when  I  awoke  it  was 
some  time  before  I  could  walk  steadily  through  the  passage  into  the 
dininc  room;  I  sta^ered  and  reeled  like  a  drunken  man.  The  eyes  of 
man  I  could  not  bear  ;  but  to  think  that  the  eyes  of  God  were  upon  me, 
which  f  was  assured  of,  gave  me  intolerable  anguish.' — pp.  ^^  57. 

His  fevered  mind  is  now  deluded  into  a  supposition,  that  he  has 
ccMnmitted  an  unpardonable  sin ;  and  neither  reason,  nor  Scripture, 
nor  the  ar^ment  of  his  brother,  who  had  come  to  his  relief,  are 
of  any  avail  under  his.  conviction* 

*  I  had  indeed  a  sense  of  eternity  impressed  upon  my  mind,  which 
llnost  aoiouated  to  ^  full  comprehension  of  it*    mj  brother,  grieved  to 
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the  heart  with  the  sight  of  1117  misery,  tried  to  comfoft  me ;  but  alY  to 
Qo  purpose.  I  refill  comfort,  and  my  mind  (stns)  appeared  to  me  Id 
such  colours,  that  to  administer  it  to  me,  was  only  to  exasperate  me, 
and  mock  my  fears.' 

Subjoined  to  the  smaller  edition  from  which  we  quote,  is  a  short 
poem  supposed  to  be  written  at  this  time  ;  no  account  is  given  of 
It,  but  from  internal  evidence,  wc  have  no  doubt  that  it  is  bis:  it  is 
a  dreadiul  picture  of  despondency*  After  having  experience  a 
temporary  relief  from  the  religious  consolations  of  his  fnend 
Martin  Madan,  the  distemper,  which  had  been  so  long  hevering 
over  him,  takes  full  possession  of  his  mind« 

*  A  strange  and  horrible  darkness  fell  upon  me.  If  it  were  possible 
that  a  heavy  blow  could  light  upon  the  brain  without  touching  the 
skull,  such  was  the  sensation  I  felt.  1  clapped  my  hand  to  my  fore* 
head,  and  cried  aloud  through  the  pain  it  gave  me.  At  every  stroke 
my  thoughts  and  expressions  became  more  wild  and  incoherent ;  all 
that  remamed  to  me  clear,  was  the  sense  of  sin  and  the  expectation  of 
punishment.  These  thoughts  kept  undisturbed  possession  of  my^  mind 
all  the  way  through  my  ilbess,  without  interruption  or  abatement.* — 
p.  66. 

His  brother  and  friends,  consulting  on  his  case,  agreed  that 
he  should  be  removed  to  a  house  belonging  to  the  $kilml  and  hu- 
mane Dr.  Cotton,  and  appropriated  to  such  persons*  Here,  after 
many  months  of  misery,  reason  in  a  great  measure  returned,  but 
unaccompanied  by  hope.  Soon,  however,  a  great  change  took 
place — it  is  thus  related : 

<  In  about  thi^e  >months  more,  July  S5th,  1764,  my  brother  came  from 
Cambridge  to  visit  me.  Dr.  Cotton  having  told  him  he  thought  me 
greatly  mended,  he  was  rather  disappointed  at  finding  me  almost  as 
aitent  and  reserved  as  ever ;  for  the  first  sight  of  him  struck  me  with 
many  painful  sensations,  both  of  sorrow  for  my  own  remediless  con- 
dition, and  envy  of  his  happiness.  As  soon  as  we  were  alone,  he  asked 
me  how  1  found  myself;  I  answered,  **As  much  better  as  despair  can 
make  mc."  We  went  together  into  the  garden.  Then  on  expressing 
that  settled  assurance  of  suddea  judgment,  he  protested  to  me  that  it 
was  all  a  delusion,  and  protested  It  so  strongly,  that  1  could  not  help 
giving  some  attention  to  him— -I  burst  into  tears,  and  cried  out,  **  If  it 
is  a  delusion,  then  I  am  the  happiest  of  beings.*'  Something  like  a  rar 
of  hope  was  shot  into  my  heart.  Still  I  was  afraid  to  indiuee  it.  Yf^ 
dined  together,  and  1  spent  the  afternoon  in  a  more  cheerful  nuouier. 
Something  seemed  to  whisper  to  me  every  moment,  "  Still,  however, 
there  is  mercy.*'  Even  after  he  had  left  me,  this  change  of  sentiment 
gathered  ground  continually,  yet  my  mind  was  in  such  a  fluctuating 
Mate,  that  1  can  only  call  it  a  vague  presage  of  better  things  to  come» 
without  being  able  to  assign  a  reason  for  it.'-——'  I  went  to  bed,  and 
slept  well.  In  the  momins  I  dreamt  that  the  sweetest  boy  I  ever  saw 
came  dancing  up^to  my  bedside*     He  seemed  just  out  of  leading- 
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strings;  yet  I  took  particular  notice  of  the  finnness  of  bit  tread.  Tbe 
sigbt  affected  me  with  pleasure,  and  serred  at  least  to  barmonm  toy 
spirits ;  so  that  I  awoke  for  the  first  time  with  a  sematioa  of  delig^ 
open  my  mind.  Still,  however,  I  knew  not  where  to  look  for  tbe 
establishment  of  tbe  comfort  i  felt.— 

*  Within  a  few  days  of  my  first  arrival  at  St.  Albans*  I  had  tfarmm 
aside  tbe  word  of  God,  as  a  book  in  which  I  had  no  longer  any  interest 
or  portion.  The  only  instance  in  which  I  can  recollect  reading  a  single 
chapter,  was  about  two  roontbs  before  my  recorety.  Haring  fonnd  a 
Bible  opon  the  bench  in  the  earden,  I  opened  it  upon  tbe  eieveotb  of  St. 
John,  where  Lazarus  is  raised  ffom  tbe  dead ;  and  saw  so  much  beneTO- 
fence,  mercy,  goodness,  and  sympathy  with  miserable  man,  in  our  Sa- 
Tiour*s  conduct,  that  I  almost  shed  tears  even  after  tfie  relation  ;  little 
linking  that  it  was  an  exact  type  of  the  mercy  that  Jesus  was  opoft 
tbe  point  of  extending  towards  myself.  1  sighed  and  said,  **  Oh  that  I 
had  not  rejected  so  good  a  Redeemer,  that  I  bad  not  forfeited  all  his 
&votir  !**  Thus  was  my  heart  softened,  though  not  yet  enl^lened.  I 
closed  the  book  without  intending  to  open  it  again.  Having  risen  wtth 
somewhat  of  i  Inore  cheerful  (eeling,  I  repaired  to  tbe  room  wheM 
breakfast  waited  for  me.  While  1  sat  at  tbe  table,  1  found  the  cloud 
of  horror,  which  had  so  kog  hung  over  me,  every  moment  passing 
away  ;  and  every  moment  came  fraught  with  1k^.  I  was  continually 
more  and  more  persuaded,  that  I  was  not  utterly  doomed  to  destruc- 
tion. The  way  of  salvation,  however,  was  etill  bid  from  my  •yes,  nor 
did  I  see  at  all  more  clearly  than  before  my  illness.^ 

*  But  tbe  happy  period  which  was  to  thake  off  my  fetters,  and  aflbrd 
ne  a  clear  opening  of  the  free  mercy  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus,  was  now 
arrived ;  I  flm  myself  into  a  chair  near  the  window,  and  seeing  a  Bible 
there,  ventured  once  more  to  apply  to  k  for  comfort  and  instruction. 
The  first  verse  I  saw  was  the  twenty-fifth  of  the  third  chapter  of  Ro- 
mans :  "  Whom  God  hath  set  forth  to  be  a  propitiation  through  iaith 
|d  bis  blood,  to  declare  his  righteiousness  for  the  remission  of  sms  that 
are  past,  tbeough  tbe  forbearance  of  God.'*  I  iounediately  received 
strength  to  believe,  and  the  foil  beams  of  the  sun  of  righteousness  shone 
upon  me.  1  saw  the  sufiiciency  of  the  atonement  he  bad  made,  my 
pardon  sealed  in  his  blood,  and  all  the  fiilness  and  compleleness  of  his 
justification*  In  a  moment  I  believed,  and  received  the  Gospel.  What- 
ever my  friend  Madan  bad  said  to  me  so  long  before,  revived  in  all  its 
clearness,  with  deinonstration  of  the  Spirit,  and  with  power. 

«  Unless  the  Almighty  arm  had  now  been  under  me,  1  think  I  should 
have  died  with  gratitude  and  joy.  My  eyes  filled  with  tean,  and  my 
voice  choked  with  transport ;  I  couki  only  look  to  heaven  in  silence* 
overwhelmed  with  love  and  wonder.*  *  How  glad  should  I  have  now 
been  to  have  spent  every  moaoent  in  prayer  and  thanksgiving !  I  loat 
DO  opportunity  of  repairing  to  a  throne  of  grace,  but  flew  to  it  with  an 

nemess  irresistible,  and  never  to  be  satisfied.  Could  I  help  it?  could 
o  otherwise  than  to  love  and  rejoice  in  my  reconciled  Father  in 
Qa\st  Jesus  ?  The  Lord  had  enlarged  my  hearty  and  *'  I  na  i^  <1^ 
vay  of  his  coimaandaeDts." 
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•  For  many  succeeding  weeks,  tears  were  ready  to  flow  if  I  did  but 
^peak  of  the  trospel,  or  mention  the  name  of  Jesus.  To  rejoice  day  ai)d 
night  #aft  my  employment :  too  happy  to  sleep  too  much,  I  thought  it  was 
lost  time  that  was  spent  in  slumber.' 

The  above  extract,  for  the  length  of  which  we  make  no  apology* 
resembles  many  parts  of  our  author's  poems :  we  refer  to  the  latter 
part  of  *  Hope'  in  particular,  which  evidently  flowed  from  Ae  self- 
same feelings.  After  a  narrative  of  some  other  occurrences,  the 
work  concludes  with  his  settlement  in  the  house  of  his  excellent 
ifriends  the  Unwins.  It  is  written  in  the  easy  English  style  of  the 
days  of  Queen  Anne ;  which,  in  its  better  parts,  we  would  wiHingly 
see  revived.  To  the  larger  edition  is  subjoined  an  Appendix,  con- 
taining a  few  of  Cowper's  religious  letters,  some  just  remarics  on 
his  life  from  a  periodical  work,  and  extracts  on  the  sin  of  suicide. 
One  of  these  is  from  Cowper's  letters,  on  Hume's  ai^uments  in 
favour  of  self-murder.  It  is  indeed  impossible  not  to  observe,  as  in 
the  case  of  Gibbon,  that  where  Hume  deserted  the  Gospel,  it  de- 
serted htm ;  and  that  the  advocate  of  deism  was  \He  aavocate  of 
suicide  and  debaucheir*  The  remarks  from  the  American  divine 
are  worthy  of  universal  perusal,  to  which  we  earnestly  recommend 
them.  The  sentences  which  conclude  the  volume,  though  just  in 
their  contents,  have  rather  a  ludjprous  air. 

There  are  many  things  in  this  volume,  which,  on  a  hasty  perusal, 
may  be  deemed  extravagsint.  We  consider  this  as  unfortunate,  so 
far  as  it  may  prejudice  many  agaif)st  what  does  not  in  reality  de- 
serve  it.  Piety  holds  no  parlev  with  fanaticism,  nor  needs  its  alli^ 
ance;  religion  disdains  to  be  clefended  by  other  means  than  those 
of  truth :  ^  in  the  celestial  armoury  of  Christianity,'  saye  an  exC)^!* 
lent  contemporary  moralist, '  no  such  weapons  as  entmisiasm  and 
error  are  to  be  found ;'  and  it  is  on  this  principle  that  we  wish  to 
vindicate  the  present  work  from  the  imputation  of  enthusiasm ; 
lest  the  enemies  of  Christianity  should  have  it  in  their  power  t^ 
say,  that  the  piety  of  any  one  had  been  increased,  or  his  truth  in 
the  divine  mercy  confirmed,  by  a  narrative  of  delusions.  It  wa» 
indeed  our  decided  opinion,  even  before  we  read  this  book,  that  a 
change  of  life  and  sentiments  so  total,  and  of  such  a  kind,  as  Cow« 

Eer  was  known  to  have  experienced ;  a  system  of  religion  so  sub- 
me,  yet  so  rational,  so  spiritual,  yet  so  practical,  as  he  inculcatesy 
eould  not  by  any  possibility  be- the  effects  of  fanaticism.  Nor  have 
these  Memoirs  altered  our  opinion.  No  miracles  are  alleged,  no 
discoveries  in  religion  broached;  what  was  delirium,  is  called  such 2 
where  he  was  under  the  influence  of  a  mistake,  he  expressly  men- 
tions it ;  where  his  delusion  exaggerated  indifferent  actions  into 
gross  crimes,  he  tells  us.  With  a  Un^e  from  bis  own  opinions^  the 
work  is  pen'aded  and  vivified  by  a  spirit  of  rational  awe,  devotion^ 
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and  thaokfidoeast  Providentml  interpotitioii8,aDd  diviot  iofluencc^ 
are  indeed  supposed.  But  the  train  of  circumstaDcas,  by  which 
his  drea^Ailattemjpts  at  self-destruction  were  repeatedly  prevented, 
vas  so  atriking,  that  evena  man  of  sober  sense  might^  without  in 
the  least  focfeitii^  his  claim  tg  )«itionality ,  gratefully  suppose  theqi 
to  proceed  from  the  special<tii^.of  a  benevolent  Deity  \  and  if  aQ 
opioion,  thus  formed,  may  have  led  the  author  astray  with  regan} 
to  some  less  remarkable  occurrences,  it  is  not  to  be  imputed  to# 
superstitious  taint^  but  to  a  human  error  in  reasoning. 
•— , — .V I     . 

Art.  Via.— 1.  A  Sketch  of  the  Briiish  Fwr  Trade,  in  North 
America;  with  Observationi  relative  to  the  Jforth-Weet  Com- 
fmm  of  Montreal.  Zyo.  By  the  Earl  of  Selkirk.  London:  1816. 

9.  I^oya^e  de  la  Mer  AtUmtique  d  POcian  Pacifique  jmr  U 
Jford-ouest  done  la  Mer  Glaciale ;  par  le^  Capitaine  Laurent 
Ferrer  Matdonadoj  Pan  1588.  NomellemerU  traduit  d?un  Ma^ 
mucirii  Espagnol^  et  emvi  d?%m  Discours  qxd  en  dimontre  PAuteri- 
iieiU  et  la  Vfracitij  par  Charles  Amoretti.  Plaisance :  de  Plm^ 
primerie  del  Majno.     1813. 

IVrO  one  will  doubt  that  Lord  Selkiiic  is  an  amiable,  honourable^ 
■^'^and  inteUigent  man — but  he  has  the  misfortune  to  be  a  pro- 
tector. We  are  persuaded,  however,  that  his  are  not  the  deep-laid 
schemes  of  a  sordid  narrow-minded  calculator,  but  die  suggestionis 
of  an  ardent  imagination  and  a  benevolent  heart — such  as  are  apt 
sometimes  to  overlook  difficulties  which  it  is  not  easy  to  overleap, 
-  It  will  be  remembered  that  his  lordship,  some  years  ago,  made 
airat),empt,  in  part  a  successful  one,  to  divert  the  tide  of  emigration 
ftom  the  Hiduands  of  Scotland  to  the  United  States,  and  turn  it 
to  Prince  Edward^s  Island,  within  the  territories  of  Great  Britain. 
His  intentions  were,  no  doubt,  benevolent  and  humane ;  but,  an 
impulse  was  supposed  to  be  given  to  them  by  the  ruling  passion  of 
rev iring,  in  North  America,  that  species  of  feudal  system  which  was 
^naliy  extinguished  in  North  Britain  about  ^  seventy  years  since.' 
His  lordship  was  thought  to  be  ambitious  of  becoming  the  head  of 
a  dan, — the  chieftain  and  founder  of  numerous  families.  For  such 
expansive  views  an  island  was  too  confined  a  sphere :  but  the 
De^bouring  continent  had  all  the  re<]uisites  that  could  possibly  be 
wi»ed, — an  indefinite  extent  of  territory,  abounding  in  woods  an)l 
jllains,and  extensive  lakes,and  navigable  rivers ;  with  a  soil  capable 
40f  affording  subsistence  for  millions,  but  nearly  untenanted,  save 
hy  the  beasts  of  the  forests,  claun^d  as  the  exclusive  property  of 
aome  trading  merchants  under  the  srant  of  a  Royal  Charter,  who 
^voiild  neither  cultivate  any  mrt  of  it  themselves,  nor  suffer  othera 
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•to  do  it ;  he  set  about  devising  the  means  of  rescmng  some  of 
the  best  parts  of  it  from  so  unprofitable  a  condition*^  For  this 
purpose,  it  issaid,  and  we  believe  truly,  his  lordship  purchased,  at 
a  price  fer  beyond  its  value,  about  oneAhifrd  part  of  the  stock  of 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company; — the  wholeof  whraiis  only  lOO/KXM. 
A  proprietor  to  such  an  extent  could  not  well  be  reftised  a  favow 
from  fne  Governors  of  the  Company ;  and  they  grantedhimr  what 
we  rather  think  the  Law  Officers  of  the  Crown  have  decided  they 
had  no  power  to  gram,  a  wide  extent  of  country  held,  or  supposed 
to  be  held,  under  their  Charter,  of  which  he  proceelded  to  take 
possession^ 

*  He  was  called  awar  from  England,*  he  says,  *  to  a  remote  part  of 
the  British  dominions,  for  the  purpose,  not  only  of  defending  bis  rights  of 
property  from  threatened  infringement,  but  also  to  give  hb  pecsonal  sup* 
port  to  a  considerable  body  of  individuals  who,  in  a  great  degree,  looked 
up  to  biqa  for  protection,  and  against  whom  a  train  of  premeditated  and 
violent  aggression  lias  been  committed  by  their  fellow  subjects. 

On  his  arrival  in  Canada  he  found  the  territory  whi<^h  he  was 
about  to  settle,  and  indeed  the  whole  of  America  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific,  and  from  the  Lakes  of  Canada  to  the  extreme  North, 
overrun  by  the  servants  of  an  Association  of  Merchants  in  London 
and  Montreal  calling  itself  the  Jiorih-west  Company^  between 
which  and  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  there  bad  long  subsisted 
a  deadly  feud.  At  Montreal,  we  presume,  he  writes  his  ^Sketch 
of  the  Fur  Tradc,'^  which  i«  well  carculated  to  bring  down  public 
indignation  on  the  heads  of  those  who  conduct,  or  who  are  con* 
cemed  in  it*  The.oains  that  appear  to  be  taken,  and  the  plans 
that  are  laid,  to  semjce  the  inoffensive  savages  into  habits  of  vice, 
in  order  that  the  *  traders'  may  the  more  easily  exercise  a  brutal 

Hranny  over  them ;  and  the  ferocious  and  unfeeling  conduct  of  the 
ainadian  rivals  in  the  fur  trade  towards  each  other,  setting  at  de* 
fiance  all  religion,  morality  and  law,  are  stated  in  such  terms  and 
on  such  'evidence^  that  they  are  not  only  *  deserving  the  early  at- 
tention of  the  pubFic,'  but  will  command  it,  and,  we  doubt  not,  call 
forth  the  immediate  interference  of  the  legislature. 

It  would  seena,  however,  that  Lord  Selkirk  has  not  thought  fit  to 
await  the  decision  of  the  legislature  or  the  executive  government* 
The  details  of  the  extraordinary  and  atrocious  transactions  which 
have  urged  his  lordship  to  the  strange  steps  he  has  taken  are  not  yet 
fairly  before  the  public.  Private  letters,however,from  interested  in- 
dividuals say,  that  Mr.  Semnle,rccenlly  appointed  Governor  of  the 
HudsonVBay  Company,  while  on  a  journey  to  inspect  its  forts  and 
establishments  in  the '  Indian  territories,'  fell  in  with  a  party  of  na- 
tives carrying  provisions  tosomeof  the  trading  establishments  of  tba. 
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North-west  Companj ;  tbat  Mn  Semple,  throogli  a  miitaken  zeal 
hr  the  interests  of  his  employers,  hesitated  to  let  them  pass ;  that  a 
scuffle  ensued,  in  which  the  unfortunate  governor  and  about  twenty 
of  his  people  were  put  to  death.  Mr«  &mple  could  scarcely  have 
denied  the  right  of  a  passage  to  the  natives  through  tbeirown  territo- 
ries. The  account  given  in  the  Montreal  Herald  of  the  1 2th  October, 
evidently  from  one  of  the  few  persons  who  survived  the  massacre,  is 
probably  the  true  one.  From  this  it  appears,  that  a  re^Iar  expedi- 
tion was  fitted  out  by  the  North-west  Company,  to  dnve  away,  for 
the  second  time,  the  people  belonging  to  tne  Hudson^s  Bay  Com- 
pany, who  had  re«po8sessed  themselves  of  their  establishment  on  the 
Ked- river.  Mr.  Semple,  observing  their  approach  from  the  fort, 
said,  ^  We  must  go  and  meet  those  people — let  twenty  men  follow 
me.'  Tbeyhad  onlyproceeded  afew hundred  yards, when  several 
colonists  came  running  towards  them  in  great  dismay,  crying  out^ 

*  The  North-west  Company — the  '*  half  breedsP  •  Havingadvanced 
about  half  a  mile  from  Fort  Douglas,  a  numerous  body  of  cavalry 
appeared  from  behind  a  wood,  and  surrounded  the  Governor  and  his 
people,  when  one  Boache,  a  Canaan,  rode  up  to  Mr.  Semple,  de* 
maoding  their  '  fort.'  TheGovemoranswered,  *  Go  to  your  fort.' 

*  You,'  retorted  Boache,  <  have  destroyed  our  fort,  you  damned 
rascal.  *•  Scoundrel,'  said  Semple,  laying  his  hand  upon  Bouch^'s 
hridle,  ^  dare  you  call  me  so  P  Bouch6  sprane  firom  his  horse,  and 
a  shot  was  immediately  fired,  by  which  Lieut.  Holt  fell.  The  next 
shot  wounded  the  Governor^  who  called  out  to  his  men,  *  Do  what 
you  can  to  take  care  of  yourselves ;'  but  he  was  so  much  beloved 
that  they  aficctionately  gathered  round  him  to  learn  what  injury  he 
had  suffered ;  when  a  volley  of  musketry  was  poured  into  the  group, 
which  killed  several  and  wounded  the  greater  part  of  them. 

*  The  cavalry  galloped  towards  the  suryivors,  who  took  off  their  hate 
and  called  for  mercy.  But  this  address  for  mercy  was  made  to  the 
aenrants  of  the  North-west  Company,  and  at  their  hands  was  immedi- 
ately received  by  what  must  be  presumed  the  accustomed  measure  of 
their  compassion— a  speedy  termination  of  earthly  calamities.  The 
knife,  the  axe,  or  the  ball,  in  able  and  willing  hands,  soon  placed  ift 
lasting  repose,  those  whom  pain  or  terror  had  rendered  clamorous.  One 
only  was  spared,  through  the  exertions  of  a  Canadian  to  whom  be  had 
be^  intimately  known— two  others  were  providentially  saved  by  escsr 
piog  to  a  canoe,  and  tiro  more,  by  swimming,  in  the  tomolt^  to  the  othtiP 
side  of  the  river.' 

Thus  fell  Governor  Semple,  a  man  of  amiable  and  modest  man- 
ners,  and  of  a  most  humane  and  benevolent  dispo6ition,-^uspii* 
vate  secretary,  the  surgeon,  two  officers,  and  fifteen  settlers.  Tnei^ 
bodies  are  stated  to  have  been  barbarously  mangled  to  gratify  the 
sava^ nncour  of  their  murderers,  commanded  by  a  Mr.  Cuta^ert 
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Grant,  who  told  the  survivor,  if  the  remainder  in  the  fort  showed 
the  least  resistance,  *  neither  man,  woman,  nor  child,  should  be 
saved/  The  distress  and  horror  of  tfiose  who  had  been  left  in  the 
fort,  and  of  others  who  had  fled  thither  for  safety,  is  thus  descri- 
bed by  the  prisoner  sent  to  summon  it : 

*  The  wires,  children,  and  relatives  of  the  slain,  were  there  collected, 
mourning  for  the  dead,  despairing  for  the  living,  and  in  agonies  of 
horror,  such  as  can  he  expressed  in  no  language,  nor  even  imagined, 
hut  by  the  minds  of  those  on  whom  the  Ahnighty  may  have  permitted 
and  equal  visitation/ 

The  writer  further  states,  that  death  was  not  the  worst  they  had 
to  dread,  as  one  McDonald  had  encouraged  his  people,  by  promi- 
sing them,  in  addition  to  the  plunder  they  had  to  expect,  the  wives 
and  daughters  of  the  settlers,  for  the  gratification  of  their  brutal 
desires. 

When  the  account  of  this  horrid  transaction  reached  Montreal, 
Lord  Selkirk,  it  seems,  determined  at  once  to  secure  the  culprits 
or  their  employers,  and  for  this  purpose  proceeded  up  the  countnr, 
taking  with  him  a  considerable  mimber  of  people,  consisting  chieny 
of  disbanded  men  from  Meuron's  regiment ;  marched  them,  as  his 
enemies  say,  directly  against  Fort  William,  (the  principal  post  of  the 
North-west  Company  on  Lake  Superior,)  and,  having  summoned 
the  garrison  in  a  true  military  style,  which  is  said  to  have  surren- 
dered at  discretion,  sent  the  whole  of  the  North-wtsitrs^  including 
the  Mac  Gillivrays,  the  Mac  Leods,  Mac  Kenzies,  Frazers,  and 
many  other 

*  Scottish  northern  chiefs 

Of  high  and  warlike  name,' 
as  prisoners  of  war  to  Montreal,  where  they  were  released  from 
their  parole,  or,  in  other  words,  admitted  to  bail. 

His  lordship's  friends,  however,  say  that  he  took  possession  by 
the  more  peaceable  process  of  a  warrant  issued  by  nimself  in  his 
capacity  of  magistrate.  ^  Indeed  we  hardly  .can  persuade  ourselves 
tjhat  Lord  Selkirk  would  venture  to  exercise,  under  any  authority, 
$uch  a  stretch  of  power  as  is  here  imputed  to  him ;  at  least  bis 
avowed  political  principles  lead  us  to  think  otherwise.  But  we 
hasten  to  his  pamphlet,  which  fully  prepares  us  only  for  trans- 
actions like  that  just  mentioned,  but— foralmost  any  species  of  out- 
rage  and  aggression. 

.  When  Canada  was  a  province  of  France,  the  for  trade  was  car- 
ci^  onu^der  a  system  of  exclusive  privileges.  The  governor 
gran^  licenses  to  individuals  to  trade  with  the  Indians,  within 
certam  prescribed  limits ;  the  persons  who  obtained  tl^ese  privileges 
^\xig  generally  officers  of  the  army  or  others  of  respectable  family- 
connexion  ;  and  this  system,  LoniSelkirk observes,  established  and 
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extended  the  political  influeace  of  the  French  govenuneDt  in  iu 
transactions  with  the  Indian  nations  of  America.  The  privileged 
9aders  were  generally  men  of  education,  and  it  was  their  interest, 
as  well  as  duty,  to  promote  the  general  objects  expected  from  them  $ 
knowing  that,  on  failure,  their  exclusive  riehts  would  be  withdrawn* 
Their  conduct  besides  was  closely  watched  by  the  missionaries, 
irhose  attention  was  particularly  directed  to  the  prevention  of 
abuses  arising  from  the  sale  of  spirituous  licjuors  among  the  savages. 
This  system  faad»the  best  effect  in  improving  the  character  and  in- 
creasing the  comforts  of  the  natives ;  *  as  a  propf  of  which»'  says 
Lord  Selkirk,  ^we  need  only  compare  the  present  state  of  the  In- 
dians  in  Canada,  with  that  in  which  they  stood  immediately  after 
the  conquest  of  that  province  by  Great  Britain,  at  which  period 
populous  villages  existed  in  many  districts  where,  at  present,  we 
meet  only  two  or  three  wandering  femilies,  and  these  addicted  to 
the  most  brutal  excesses,  and  a  prey  to  want  andimisery/ 

Tbis  system  of  traffic,  however,  being  inconsistent  with  the  re- 
ceived principles  of  ^  freedom  of  trade'  under  the  English  govern- 
ment, was  speedily  abolished,  and  the  trade  thrown  open ;  the  first 
adventurers  made  large  profits ;  and  this  encouraged  others  to  em"< 
bark  in  the  same  concern ;  a  keen  commercial  competition  arose, 
which,  if  confined  to  innocerU  barter,  might  have  been  advantage- 
ous to  the  Indians  by  supplying  them  with  better  goods  on  more 
reasonable  terms :  but  it  was  soon  discovered  that,  of  all  the  goods 
offered  for  sale,  a  profuse  supply  of  spirituous  Uquors  was  thq 
shortest  and  most  ready  mode  oi  obtaining  a  preference  in  the  mar- 
ket«  The  propensity  of  the  Indians  to  intoxication  was  fostered 
by  unbounded  temptation ;  and  disorders  of  all  kinds  were  the  rc^* 
suit :  Jthe  rival  traders,  scattered  over  a  country  of  immense  extent, 
and  removed  to  a  distance  fix>mall  civil  authority,  believed,  an^ 
were  confirmed  in  the  beiief,  that  the  commission  of  aknost  every 
crime  would  pass  with  impunity.  '  Every  art,'  says  Lord  Selkirk,, 
*  wluch  malice  could  devise,  was  exerted  without  restraint,  and  the 
intercourse  of  the^  traders  v^itjtk  each  other  pa^ook  more  of  the  style 
of  the  savages  by  whom  they  were  surrounded,  thjan  of  tjie  countiy 
lirom  which  d]Msybad  sprung..^  His  lordship  <|uotes  Mr.  Henry  an^ 
Sir  Alexander  M^Kenzie  to  pr^ve  the  reciprocal  hostility  of  the 
traders, — ^  each  pursuinjg  his  own  interests  in  such  a  manner  as 
might  most  injure  l^s  neighbour,' — and  the  banefiil  effects  of  such 
cond^t  on  the  morals  of  the  Indians.  The  agents  prinpipallv  em*. 
ployed  in  the  distant  part^  of  the  country  were  French  Canadians, 
SDOwn  by  the  nam,e  of  Coureur^  A^  boisj  aset  of  men-  who,  by  ac- 
^pmpanying  the  natives  on  theirhuntingand.tiiading  excursions,  had 
heoime  so  attached  to  the  Indian  mode  of  life,  that  they  had  lost  all^ 
j^h  fyr,  their  formei:  habits  ^ndnatiye  honfes*.  The  missionariea^ 
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complained  of  the  licentious  manners  of  these  men,  whom  they  re*- 
presented  as  a  disgrace  to  the  Christian  religion ;  while  the  In* 
dians,  losing  all  respect  for  them,  laid  them  under  frequent  contri- 
butions :  the  merchants  who  had  embarked  in  the  trade  were  dis- 
§usted  with  their  ill  success,  and  refused  to  continue  their  advances, 
ir  Alexander  slates,  that  in  the  year  1 780,  as  some  of  these  traders 
were  about  to  depart  from  the  Eagle  Hills,  where  a  large  band  of 
Indians  were  engaged  in  drinking  near  their  houses,  a  Canadian, 
*  to  ease  himself  of  the  troublesome  importuniticff  of  a  native,  gave 
him  a  dose  of  laudanum  in  a  glass  of  grog,  which  effectually  pre- 
vented him  from  giving  further  trouble  to  any  one,  hy  setting  him 
asleep  for  ever.'  The  consequence  of  this  was  a  fray,  in  which  one 
of  the  tradei*s  and  several  of  the  men  were  Icilled,  and  the  rest 
saved  themselves  by  flight.  About  the  same  time  tvro  of  the  estab- 
lishments on  the  Assineboin  River  were  attacked,  when  several 
white  men  and  It  greater  number  of  Indians  were  killed.  In  short, 
it  appeared  that  the  natives  bad  come  to  the  resolution  of  extir- 
pating the  traders,  and  that  they  were  only  saved  from  their  indig- 
nation by  the  ravages  of  the  smallpox,  which,  at  this  moment, 
spread  among  the  Indians  like  a  pestilence,  and  almost  depopulated 
the  country.  By  this  calamity  the  traders,  though"  rescued  from 
personal  danger,  found  the  source  of  their  profits  cut  oflf;  no  furs 
T^ere  brought  to  them;  and  those  natives  who  had  escaped  the 
contagion,  iied  their  approach,  and  hunted  only  for  their  own 
subsislence- 

In  this  forlorn  situation  of  the  fur  trade,  the  merchants  of  Canada 
thought  it  best  to  form  an  association  under  the  name  of  the^ATorlfc- 
i0i5i  Company  J  and  throw  their  separate  capital^  into  one  common 
stock  I  but  a  few  individuals,  not  satisfied  with  the  arrangement, 
continued  to  carry  on  a  separate  trade.  This  retarded  a  general 
union,  which,  when  effectea,  was  again  dissolved ;  in  1798,  a  great 
secession  from  the  North-west  Companv  took  place,  and  a  new 
one  was  formed,  known  by  the  name  of  the  X.  Y.  Company.  A 
coalition,  however,  was  at  length  effected  between  these  rival  bo- 
dies in  the  year  1 805,  at  which  time  the  North-west  Company 
took  its  present  form  and  character — a  character  so  curious,  that 
we  shall  briefly  describe  it  from  Lord  Selkiiic's  pages. 

The  whole  concern  is  divided  into  a  hundred  shares ;  seventy- five 
of  which  belong  to  the  Old,  and  twenty-five  to  the  New  Company  ; 
'  of  the  former,  thirty  are  held  by  one  house  at  Montreal ;  of  the  lat- 
ter, eighteen  or  nineteen  are  appropriated  to  different  houses  in 
'Montreal  and  London;  the  remaining  shares  areheldbyindividuads, 
who  are  termed  wintering  partners ,  and  who  take  upon  themselves 
the  charge  of  managing  the  affairs  of  the  Company  in  the  interior. 
These  partners  hold  a  general  meeting  every  summer  at  the  rendez- 
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vwiftof  Fort  William,  at  the  Grand  Portage,  on  Lake  Superiori; 
where  all  matters  are  deckled  by  a  majority  of  votes,  each  share 
giving  a  YOte,aDd  absentees  voting  by  proxv*  After  a  certain  period 
of  service,  a  wintering  partner  is  permitted  to  retire  with  consider- 
able  allowances;  the  vacancy  is  filled  by  the  election  of  a  clerk,  who 
must  have  served  a  certain  number  of  years,  under  the  direction  ef 
the  winterin^partners,  joi  the  management  of  one  or  more  trading 
po6ts  in  the  interior ;  the  choice,  as  may  be  supposed,  generally 
falls  ooone  who  possesses  the  tpiriificationsmost  requisite  for-pro- 
moting  the  common  interest ;  he  must  be  well  acquainted  with  the 
nature  of  the  trade,  the  character  and  manners  of  the  Indians,  and 
the  mode  of  acquiring  influence  among  them.  The  hope  of  obtain- 
ing the  envied  situation  of  ft  partner^  excites  among  the-senior  clerks 
an  activity  and  zeal  for  the  general  interests  of  the  concern,  hardly 
inferior  to  that  of  the  partners  themselves ;  who,  on  their  ipart, 
watch  closely  the  conduct  of  the  clerks  under  their  immediatecom- 
mand,  not  only  from  regard  to  the  common  interest,  in  which  they 
participate,  but  also  from  feelings  of  personal  responsibility ;  as 
the  praise  orcensureof  his  associates  is  dealt  out  to  each  partner 
according  to  the  success  or  failure  of  iiis  management,  and  the 
profit  or  Toss  on  his*  ledeec 

This  system  Lord  Selkirk  observes,  is  admirably  calculated  to 
infuse  activity  into  every  department;  and  to  direct  that  activity, 
in  the  mosteffectual  manner,  and  with  complete  unity  of  purpose, 
towards  tkecommon  interest;  but  is  bv  no  means  calculatecl  to 
produce  much  respect  for  the  rights  of  otners :  on  the  contrary,  be 
adds,  ^  the  very  nature  of  the  association  and  the  extensive  range 
which  their  operations  embrace,  cannot  fail  to  produce  an  esprit  d^ 
t&rp9  not  very  consistent  with  the  feelings  of  propriety  and  justice  -^ 
and  tbis  observation  is  particularly  applicable  to  the  wintering 
eartners.  Secluded  from  all  society,  except  that  of  persons  who 
have  the  same  interests  with.himi»elf,  the  necessity  of  maintaining  a 
fair  character  in  the  estimation  of  the  public,  which,  in  the  common 
intercourse  of  civilized  society^perates  a3  a  check  on  the  inordinate 
stimulus  of  self-interest,  has  no  influence  with  him;  he  is  solicitous 
eiily  for  the  approbation  of  'those  who  are  not  likely  to  judge  his 
excesses  with  extreme  ri^oar.  He  knows  loo  that  in  these  remote 
regions,  the  restteints  of  law  cannot  operate;  and  that  it  must  be  a 
case  of  verj^  extraordinary  importance  which  would  induce  a  plain- 
tiff to  travel  thousands  of  miles  to  find  the  court  from  which  he  is 
to  seek  f^ress*  It  cannot,  therefore,  excite  much  surprise  i^ 
%uicler  attchcircunistances,acts  of  injustice  and  oppression  are-coo^* 
mitted  against  weaker  nei^hbours^  His  lordship  concludes  hy  ask* 
4iig*->  if  acts  of  illegal  violence  are  allowed  to  pass  without  any 
'^  of  jraprobE^tion;  and  still  more^  if  promotion  is  j;ivea  to  thas# 
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who  can  be  guiky  of  them,  whether  it  can  be  doubted  that  thers 
exists  a  regular^  concentrated  plan  of  systematic  oppression,  cai^ 
itied  on  with  the  consent  and  approbatbn  of  those  who  have  the 
chief  active  direction  of  the  afiairs  of  the  Company  ?' 

To  prove  that  such  k  sy$iemaiic  plan  does  exist,  he  proceeds,  lo 
l^int  out  thexx>ndttct  of  the  company,  with  regard,  ivst,  to  their 
own  servants  in  the  interior — secondly,  to  the  native  Indians-^ 
and  lastly,  to  private  traders. 

If  the  &cts  stated  be  true,  they  are  most  disgracefiil  to  the  par- 
ties concerned,  and  highly  dtscr^itable  to  the  national  character; 
if  false,  we  doubt  not  the  gentlemen,  connected  with  the  North- 
west Compan}^,  in  London  and  Montreal,  many  of  whom  are  very 
respectable,  will  feel  it  incumbent  on  them  to  take  immediate  ^teps 
to  wash  away  the  foul  stain  cast  upon  them,  by  the  felonious  acts  of 
pillage,  robbery  and  murder,  which  they  are  s^iously  charged  with 
Laving  sanctioned  and  abetted. 

It  appears  finom  the  Journal  of  Count  Adriani,  as  quoted  by  the 
Due  cfe  Liancourt,  and  from  Mr.  (now  Sir  Alexander)  M^Kensde, 
that  the  voyageun,  or  servants  employed  in  the  interim  by  die 
North- westCompany,  are  men  of  the  most  uncontrolled  dissipation 
and  licentiousness,  and  that  the  Company  encourage  this  conduct; 
thatdrunkennessanddebaucheryare  so  essentialapart  of  the  system,* 
that  if  any  of  them  evince  a  disposition  to  economy  and  sobriety, 
they  are  selected  for  the  most  laborious  drudgery,  and  subjected  ta 
stich  a  train  of  ill  usage^s  to  drive  them  at  length  into  the  general'. 
system.  Their  wages  are  not  paid  in  hard  cash ;  but  the  Company 
itike  care  to  supplv  them  with  rum,  blankets,  and  trintets  for  tlie 
Indkui  women,  ana  no  difficulty  is  made  in  allowing  them  credit  til) 
they  become  deeply  involved  in  debt*  The  servant  is  then  in  com- 
plete bondage,  ^  and  no  alternative  left  him  but  absolute  submis* 
sion  to  his  employers,  or  a  gaol.  He  must,  therefore,  yield  to 
every  imposition  which  his  superiors  think  fit  to  practise  upon 
him^ — a  trifling  imposition,  it  seems,  of  not  more  than  three  or 
four  hundred  per  cent,  on  every  article  which  he  takes  from  them? 
Besides  this,  money  is  reckoned  according  to  the  Jforih-west  ctrr* 
rency — every  shilling  of  which  is  accounted  i9o  of  the  ordinary 
money  of  the  province ;  so  that  we  cannot  greatly  wonder  that 
with  wag^s  nominally  double  dr  treble  the  annual  rate  of  wages  ia 
the  province,  the  servants  of  the  North*west^ompanv  £ouId 
never  realize  any  property*  ^  So  far,  indeed,'  says  Lord  Selkirk, 
<  from  saving  monev,  or  bettering  their  condition  in  diis  service, 
there  are  many  of  them  who  leave  their  families  in  great  distress^ 
and  never  remit  any  part  of  their  wages  for  the  support  of  their 
^ves  and  children ;'  and,  he  add^  '  stfaa^rs  travelling  through 
lio^er  Canada  must  be  struck  wkh  the  mqoeilt  appearance  ef 
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h^gufy  hovth,  beepeakiDg  a  deme%fpovertj  seldom  to  be  met 
irkh  mother  parts  of  America ;-— tbese  habitatioiiB  are  usually  occur* 
piecl  by  the  fnailies  of  Voyageure  enpbjed  in  the  wnrtb-west*' 

*  The  number  of  Voyagers  in  the  serriee  of  tlie  Nortfa-irest  Com- 
pray  cauiol  be  less  than  2,000.  Their  notnmal  wages  ne  fron  90i.  to 
$Ol.j  some  at  h%h  as  8Q{.,  er  even  100L — the  arerage  cannot  be  less  tbaa 
40L,  and  is  probably  hi^r ;  so  that  the  suas-total  of  wages  most  be  80 
or  90,000f.  The  gross  return  of  their  trade  seldom  exe^ds  ISOjOfM^ 
and  when  the  Cost  of  trading  goods  and  all  the  expenses  of  the  content 
are  taken  into  consideration,  it  must  be  very  evident  that  the  Company 
could  never  afford,  out  of  this  sum,  to  pay  such  an  amount  of  wages. 
To  obviate  this  difficulty  their  servants  recejve  goods,  the  real  value  of 
which  cannot  be  accurately  known  without"  a  reference  to  the  books  of 
tbk  Company  ;  but  in  the  opinion  of  persons  of  the  best  general  infor- 
Dtttion,  the  prime  cost  of  the  goods  so  employed  cannot  exceed  10i|000{, 
steHlng.  From  one  article  a  judgment  may  be  formed  of  the  rest — spin^ 
are  sold  to  the  servants  of  the  Company  in  the  interior,  at  the  rate  of 
e%bt  dotfars  per  ^art,  which  cost  the  Company  little  more  than  one 
ddlar  per  gallon  at  Montreal ;  so  that  when  a  servant  becomes  addicted 
to  driokhig  spirits  (no  very  uncommon  case)  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  add 
lOL.  or  toL  to  his  nominal  wages.' — ^p.  39,  40. 

If  aucfa  be  the  treatment  of  their  own  servants,  that  which  is  ex- 
.pm^iced  by  the  Indians,  it  may  readily  be  imaeined,  is  not  l&ely 
-to  be  of  a^EMve  just  or  lenient  description.  Lord  Selkirk  says  that 
^  instajMes  are  numerous  of  Indians  being  plundered  of  th^  pro- 
per^, and  of  personal  violence  being  exercised  towards  them,  for 
no  ofeace  but  that  of  having  presumed  to  trade  with  others,  who 
oiered  them  a  better  price  for  their  furs ;  that  dioogh  this  is  gene- 
rifl^  done  under  some  pretence  of  debt,  instances  are  comipou  of 
the  most  brutal  and  atrocious  violence,  when  no  such  pretence 
•codd  be  alleged.    One  of  these  we  shall  give* 

*'Ib<  the  vear  1796  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  North-west  Com- 
^nai^  hmd  mtu  killed  near  Cumberland  House,  by  a  particular  band  of 
wmftt. '  Fiom  the  timid  obaiacter  of  the  Indians  in  Aat  quarter,  and 
the  iBsotts  to  which  they  have  been  in  the  habit  of  continually  si^b- 
nutting,  it  is  mom  than  probable  that  Ihey  must  have  been  driven  to 
this  act  of  desperation  by  some  extraordinary  piovocation.  However 
Hbat  m%\A  be,  it  was  thought  of  essential  consequence  to  the  North* 
west  Company  that  the  act  should  not  pass  unpunished.  One  of  the 
lodiaas  supposed  to  be  guilty  was  overtaken  by  a  party  of  the  Com- 
-pay's  servants,  commanded  by  Mr.  M^Kay,  the  partner  in  charge  of 
the  department,  who  taking  upon  himself  the  office  of  executioner,  as 
wett  sft  of  judge  and  jury,  levelled  his  gun,'ahd  shot  the  offender  dead 
nftmibe  spot.  Another  Indian  of  th6  same  band  was'  takm  alive;  a 
SKt  of  iMck  trial  was  held,  in  wluch  three  partners  of  the  Ni^lh-west 
Csmpaay  ooodeamcd  him  to  death  ;  and  he  was  Immediately  hanged  ofk 
a^ae  jo  4^  BeisUxmhood  of  the  trtdiQg-post,'<<— p.  47* 
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ft  would  be  a  dJiiga8ting%iA,  says  his  lordship,  tcrdetail  die  mi- 
fiierous  and  continued  acts  of  violence  exercised  in  the  most  illegal 
and  tyrannical  manner  against  the  wretched  natives  of  these  ai3-> 
iricts ;  who  have,  in  consequence  of  their  connexion  with  the 
trade's,  been  grDwin|(  more  deficient  in  every  estimaUe  point  of 
character,  from  the  tune  thai  Canada  feU  under  the  government  of 
-Great  Britain.  The  cause  of  ^is  humiliating  fact.  Lord  Selkirk 
adds,  can  no  longer  be  a  mysterv,  when  it  is  known  thai  the  ma- 
nagement of  these  people  has  -been  left  without  control  in  the 
hands  of  men,  *  who  speculate  upon  the  vices  of  their  servants,' — 
Nor  must  the  whole  blame  be  thrown  on  the  wihtering  partners. 
Their  principals  in  London  are  accused  of  having  lent  themselves 
to  counteract  measures  which  mi^t  have  tended  to  reform  the 
habite,  and  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  native  Indians.  The 
American  government,  it  is  said,  by  placing  an  effectual  restraint 
on  the  sale  of  spirituous  liquors,  has  exceeded  in  escitiiig  a  spirit 
of  regularity  and  industry,  formerly  unknown  among  the  Indian 
tribes  residing  on  the  waters  x)(  the  Ohio*  When  the  same  mea- 
sure was  proposed  to  be  adopted  with  regard  to  the  Indians  within 
the  British  boundaries,  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  are  stated  to 
iiave  expressed  their  hearty  -concurrence  in  the  propositi^),  as 
equally  beneficial  to  the  native  inhabitants,  and  to  ihe  coBifortaod 
security  of  all  who  resided  among  them ;  but  the  agent^and  part* 
ners  ot  the  North-west  Company,  tn  jLondf^n,  strongly  opposed  it; 
and  were  supported  by  such  influence  as  made  it  necessary,  at 
that  time,  to  drop  the  further  prosecution  ef  the  measure. 

Lord  Selkirk  proceeds  to  show  how  impossible  it  is  to  contend 
with  the  North-west  Company,  whose  outrageous  acts  of  violence 
and  injustice  long  since  drove  aH  private  competitors  out  of  the 
trade ;  and  even  rendered  it  iiecessary  ibr  the  New-Company  to 
form  a  junction  with  them.  On  this  occasion  Sir  A.  Mackenzie 
observes,  *  after  the  severest  struggle  ever  known  in  that  part  of  the 
world,  and  suffering  every  oppression  which  a  jealous  alfd  rival 
spirit  could  instigate;  after  the  murder  of  one  of  our  partners,  the 
laming  of  another,  and  the  narrow  escape  of  one  of  our  clerks^ 
'who  received  a  bullet  through  his  powder-horn  in  the  execution  of 
his  duty,  they  were  compelled  to  allow  us  a  share  in  the  traded 
Once  united,  however,  the  two  parties,  Lord  Selkirk  observes, 
were  equally  desirous  of  throwing  a  veil  over  the  atrocities  which 
took  place  during  their  quarrel. 

We  deem  it  unnecessary  to  trouble  our  readers  with  a  long  ro« 
cital  of  the  unjust  and  atrocious  conduct  which  Lord  Selkirk  to 
Piuses  the  North-west  Company  of  having  held  towards  their  rivfihi 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  It  is  stamped  with  the  same  cha» 
racter  as  that -of  the  other  two  Companies  towards  each  otker 
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before  their  iunction.  The  instdncet  related  of  thefit,  robbery^  and 
.mardert  hiiberto  committed  with  impunity^  render  it  suiticiently 
evident  *  that  the  extensive  countries  occupied  by  the  Mortb-west 
Company  are  in  a  state  which  calls  aloud  for  the  attention  of  the 
British  legislature ;  and  that  the  honour  of  the  nation  caanot  isXi 
to  be  taniishedy  if  the  outrages  now  practised  be  allowed  to  goon 
without  effectual  check  or  interference/  As  matters  standi  tnere 
is  scarcely  a  possibility  of  bringing  an  offender  ta  justice  for 
crimes  committed  within  the  ^  Indian  territories,'  however  atrocious. 
The  oiifly  actof  the  British  legislature  which  relates  to  them  is  that  of 
43  Geo.  ill.  cap.  138,  commonly  called  the  ^  Canada  Jurisdiction 
Act ;'  the  countries  over  which  its  operations  extend  are  so  vaguely 
defined,  that  the  persons  who  drew  it  up  must,  as  Lord  Selkirk 
thinks,  have  been  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  any  British  colony 
in  North  America,  except  Upper  and  Lower  Canada.  By  this  law 
aH  acts  of  violence  and  oppression  must  be  tried  in  Montreal,  a 
distance  of  three  or  four  thousand  miles  from  many  parts  of  the 
*  Indian  territories,^  and  thither  the  parties  must  repair  by  an  inland 
navigation,  &r  more  tedious  and  diffacult  than  a  voyage  to  England. 
At  Montr^,  a  Canadian  criminal  is  in  the  midst  of  his  Iriends  and 
connexions,  with  his  employers  on  the  spot,  anxious  to  defend  him. 
^  But  how  is  it,'  asks  Lord  Selkirk,  *  with  the  English  trader,  who 
is  dragged  down  by  this  route  to  take  his  trial  in  a  place  where  he 
is  an  utter  stranger — in  the  midst  of  his  enemies — where  his  em- 
ployer may  protebly  not  have  a  correspondent  to  pay  the  smallest 
attention  to  his  interest,  and  where  he.  cannot  bring  down  a  single 
w  tness  for  his  defence,  except  at  an  enormous  expense  and  incon« 
veniencc  ? 

One  case  only,  it  seems,  has  been  brought  to  trial  under  this 
act,  and  we  most  heartily  concur  in  Lord  Selkirk's  observations^ 
dot  ^  the  whole  transaction  which  gave  rise  to  that  trial,  and  the 
iingular  proceedings  connected  with  it,  are  of  a  description 
scarcely  to  be  equaled  in  the  judicial  annals  of  any  age  or  country.* 
It  is  too  long  to  extract)  but  the  case  is  briefly  this :  In  the 
year  1809,  a  party  of  the  North-west  Company,  under  the  com- 
mand of  one  Eneas  Mac  Donnel,  armed  with  swords  and  pistols^ 
assanked  and  plundered  an  unarmed  partv  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company,  woimded  several,  and  pursueq  them  to  their  house, 
ufaere  John  Mowat,  a  servant  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company, 
whom  Mac  Donnel  had  previously  struck  with  his  sword  auu  Was 
preparin|  to  strike  again^  shot  Mac  Donnel  on  the  spoU  Ter 
prevent  further  bloodshed,  Mowat  stepped  forward  and  volun- 
tarily surrendered  himself;  and  it  was  settled  that  two  of  the 
Hudison's  Bay  servants  should  be  taken  down  with  him  to  Montreal^ 
is  witnesses  in  his  behalf.  The  treatment  of  Mowat  during  ^^ 
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teen  months  confinement  at  Fort  Willtainy  where  he  was  k>ad^ 
with  heavy  irons,  in  a  miserable  dungeon  about  eigh^  feet  soi;^ar^» 
without  window  or  light  of  any  kind,  is  of  so  disgrace&I  ana  bas* 
barous  a  character,  as  scarcely  to  be  credited.  His  witnessest 
who  were  subject  to  every  sort  of  insult  and  indignitv*  were  not 
allowed  to  see  him  when  sick,  till  he  crew  dangerously  ill*  They 
*  found  him  in  a  most  lamentable  state,  his  arms  cut  with  his  fetters^ 
and  his  body  covered  with  boils ;'  and  when  at  length  he  was 
brought  out  of  his  dungeon,  to  be  sent  to  Montreal,  he  fell  down 
from  weakness*  The  two  witnesses  who  had  volunteered  a  journey 
cmT  fifteen  liundred  miles,  were,  on  their  arrival  at  Montreal, 
entrapped,  and  committed  by  a  ms^strate  to  the  common  gaol, 
^  for  aiding  and  ^Jbetting  one  John  Blowat  in  the  murder  of  Eneas 
Mac  DonneU'  in  order  to  prevent  any  one  from  appearing  in  his 
&vour*  In  .this  gaol  they  remained  six  months,  when  they,  toge« 
ther  with  Mow^t,  were  indicted  for  murder*  The  Grand  Jury 
Jbund  a  true  bill  against  Mowat,  but  none  against  them ;  so  that, 
jfbrtunately  for  the  accused,  they  became  competent  witnesses*  The 
•delay  had,  however,  the  advantage  of  procuring  counsel  for  his  de> 
fence,  which  it  appears  was  highly  necessary*  From  the  extensive 
commercial  estaUishment,  and  tbie  limited  population  of  Montreal, 
where  the  partners  form  a  principal  part  of  the  society,  and  aro 
jconnected,  by  marriage  or  consan^inity,  with  almost  all  the  prin* 
cipal  lamilies,  it  may  be  supposedthat  it  is  not  easy  to  find  either 
a  grand  or  a  peUy  Jury  totally  unconnected  with  the  North-west 
Company,  and  that  even  the  bench  may  not  be  wholly  free  from 
•bias:  but  the  proceedings  of  the  trial  are  so  extraordinary  that  X^o^ 
Selkirk  shall  speak  for  himself. — 

'  In  the  case  of  Mowat  it  is  well  known  that  several  partnets  of  tiie 
North<*we8t  Company  were  upon  the  grand  jury  which  found  the  biH  <^ 
jndlctmefit ;  and  out  of  four  judges,  whosat  upon  the  bench,  two  weie 
nearly  tela^d  to  individuals  of  that  association.  In  the  course  of  the 
frial  circumstances  occurred  which  could  not  hsve  taken  place  in  ,a 
court  of  justice  in  England,  without  exciting  indignation  from  one  end 
of  the  kingdoin  'to  toe  otben  l^he  counsel  for  the  prisoner  was  re* 
peate^ly  inteirupted  iii  his^  cross-examination  of  the  witnesses  for  toe 
prosecution,  by  the  judges  promptips  the  witness,  and  helping  him  to 
preserve  his  insistency.  One  of  these  witnesses  however  did,  on  his 
cross-etaminatfon,  acknowledge  factf  totally  inconsistent  with  die 
evidence  which  be  b^d  given  upon  his  examination  in  chief;  and  upoo 
this,  one  of  the  judges  interrupted  the  counsel  in  an  angry  tone,  toi 
reproached  him  for  having  made  the  witness  contradict  himself.  It  vras 
With  gie'at  difficult  that  the  adyocate  for  the  prisoner  could  obtun. 
jeave  to  address  the  jury  on  the  point  of  law,  and  to  explain  ^ 
distinction  between  murder  and' Justifiable  homicide.  His  argument 
was  tcjpeatedly  interrupted  from  th^  bench ;  and,  notwithstanding  the. 
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dearest  eridence  tbit  Mac  Dodbe)  began  tbe  frtjr  in  ttie  most  impro- 
foked  and  unprincipied  mamier,  tbat  lie  waa  empged  io  an  act  of 
^Kct  iobbeij,  and  tbat  be  was  tbreateoiog  the  lifts  of  Howat  aai 
his  feUow-serraots  at  tfae  time  be  was  sbot ;  it  was  the  opiaioo  of  the 
baocb,  that  tbe  maD  who  killed  him  was  guilty  of  murJkr^  aad  sodi 
was  ttieir  charge  to  the  jury.  Afler  a  consultati^  of  fiAeeO  or  sixttev 
hours,  the  juij  brought  io  a  verdict  oi  tMnitaughltr.'* — p»  103. 

Mowat  was  sentenced  to  six  months  impriscHiiiieot,  and  to  be 
bnoded  on  the  hand  with  a  hot  iron !  His  friends  endeavoured 
to  prevail  on  him  to  petition  tfae  president  of  the  province  to 
have  the  burmng  on  the  hand  remitted :  the  petition  was  drawa 
iq>,  and  the  jury  joined  in  the  ol^ect  of  it ;  but  every  attempt  to 

Sersuade  Mowat  to  sign  it  was  unavailing ;  he  remained  inflexibk, 
eclaring  that  he  would  ask  no  favour  in  a  country  where  he  had 
been  so  unjustly  condemned ;  and  he  was  burnt  m  the  hand  in 
pursuance  of  his  sentence. 

Lord  Selkirk  winds  up  the  catalogue  of  the  crimes  of  the  North- 
west Company,  by  contrasting  them  with  the  honourable  views,  the 
&ir  dealings  and  the  OKxleration  of  tbe  Hudson^s  Bay  Company. 
PerbapSy  however,  the  tri^e  point  of  contrast  consists  in  the  enerry 
of  tfae  one  and  the  apathy  of  the  other — between  the  dangers,  the 
&tigue,  and  tbe  su£fering8  from  cold  and  hunger,  endured  by  one  set 
of  people,  and  the  torpid  state  of  existence  which  the  others  drag  on, 
not  very  unlike  that  of  tbe  cold-blooded  animals  by  whom  they  are  sur- 
rounded. Shut  up  in  summer  and  winter  within  their  three  forts, 
situated  on  the  sbCMres  of  Hudson's  Bay,  these  people,  fat  a  long 
time,  held  no  othgr  intercourse  with  the  native  Indians  than  re- 
ceiving from  them,  at  the  foot  of  their  walls,  their  bear  skins 
and  beaver  skins,  their  goose  quills  and  castoreum,  at  one  end  of  a 
tope,  and  l<»Hrering  down  at  the  other  their  value  in  blankets, 
baubles,  and  brandy.  Of  tbe  iiatigue,  drudgery,  and  activity  of  the 
servants  of  the  North-west  Company,  a  tolerable  good  notion  may 
be  formed  from  Sir  A.  Mackenzie's  '  General  History  of  the  Fur 
Trade.'  In  treatinj|of  the  indulgence,  to  which  he  thinks  tbe  North- 
west Company  entitled,  of  conductii^  their  trade  to  and  from  the 
interior  by  the  Nelson  river  into  Hudson's  Bay,  he  says, — 

*  The  enhanced  value  of  tbe  articles,  and  tbe  present  difficulty  of 
transporting  them,  will  be  fully  comprehended  when  I  relate,  tbat  tbe 
tract  of  transport  occupies  an  extent  of  from  three  to  four  thousand 
m3es,  tbroi^  upwards  of  sixty  lai^e  lakes,  and  aumeroos  rivers,  and 
that  the  means  of  transport  are  sli^t  bark  canoes.  It  must  also  be 
observed  tbat  those  waters  are  intercepted  by  more  ftan  two  hundred 
nipids,  along  which  the  articles  of  merchandise  are  chiefly  carried  on 
men's  backs,  and  over  one  hundred  and  thirty  carrying- pi  aces,  from 
^nty-five  paces  to  thirteen  miles  in  length,  where  tbe  canoes  and 
^arg(>es  proceed  by  tbe  same  toilsome  and  perilous  operations.' 
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Lord  Selkiric,  however,  has  no  inimtion  of  entering  the  Kste  sm 
a  rival  trader  with  the  North-west  Company,  bis  grand  object 
being  that  of  establishing  a  body  of  industrious  farmers  in  the  inte^ 
rior  of  the  Indian  territories ;  to  create  an  increased  populatirni,  an 
•flfective  police,  and  a  regular  administration  of  justice,  than 
which,  he  says,  nothing  can  be  a  greater  object  of  dread  to  those 
who  maintain  a  commercial  monopoly  by  the  habitual  exercise  of 
illegal  violence  ;  *  and  who  never  will  be  fully  satisfied  unless  the 
extensive  regions  in  the  north-west  of  America  continue  in  tbi^ 
exclusive  occupation  of  the  savage  Indians,  the  wild  beasts  of  the 
forest,  and  themselves.' 

We  have  strong  doubts,  we  confess,  of  the  policy  as  well  as  the 
efficacy  of  Lord  Selkirk's  plan  of  colonization.  While  we  havesuch 
v^luable^possessions  as  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  Ceylon,  (per- 
haps, politically  speaking,  the  most  valuable  of  all  others,)  almost 
without  a  population,  we  cannot  observe  without  the  deepest 
regret  the  tide  of  emigration  setting  so  strongly  to  the  North-west- 
ward— but  leaving  the  consideration  of  this  point  for  the  present 
— we  can  discover  little  to  be  gained  on  the  side  of  *  morality.? 
Even  the  decent,  quiet,  sober-minded  Highlander,  and  the  weJU 
disposed  Canadian,  after  a  fewyears  service  in  the  *  fur  trade,'  part 
witii  the  ^  innocence  of  their  habits,'  and  ^  return  home  much  cor- 
rupted :'  and  does  Lord  Selkirk  suppose  that  the  discharged  soldiers 
from  Meuron's  regiment  will  preserve  their  'innocence  V  that  they 
will  sit  down  quietly  where  he  may  choose  to  fix  them,  labouring, 
^  in  the  sweat  of  their  brows,  merely  to  gain  a  subsistence  ?'  Placed^ 
as  they  must  necessarily  be  till  a  population  ha%been  created,  far 
beyond  any  market  to  receive  their  surplus  produce,  and  scattered^ 
as  they  would  take  espdcial  care  to  be,  at  a  wide  distance  from 
each  other,  is  there  not  every  reason  to  apprehend  that  they  would 
auit  the  plough  and  the  spade  to  engage  in  the  '  fur  trade  ?'-^ 
tiuft  alone,  according  to  Lord  Selkirk's  maxim,  would  at  once 
convert  their  innocence  into  brutal  ferocity,  and  render  them  fit 
associates  for  the  subjects  of  the  back  settlements  of  a  neighbour* 
ing  state.  Like  the  inhabitants  of  Pittsburgh,  they  would  soon 
learn  to  hunt  Indians  *  during  the  shooting  season,'  and  scalp  them 
for  their  profit  or  their  amusement. 

But  if  England  cannot  profit  from  the  colonization  of  these  re^ 
mote 'regions,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  consider  what  advantage  thi^ 
is  likely  to  derive  from  their  produce.  The  whole  concern  of  the 
^  fur  trade,'  which  has  occasioned  the  disgraceful  proceeding  here 
stated,  never  exceeds,  b^  Lord  Selkirk's  account  300,0001. — *  m 
branch  of  commerce  which  gives  occasion  to  the  exportation  of 
40  or  50,000/.  of  British  manufactures,' — and  in  which  three  ships 
lire  employed !   Even  this  miserable  trad?,  according  to  Lox:4 
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SeHtirk}  is  verging  raptdty  towards  its  rain.  The  systeia  at  Hm, 
Nortti-west  Company,  he  says,  is  to  obtain  a  great  immediate  re* 
Ivm  of  fnrs,  witboal  any  regard  to  its  permanent  contimiance, 
and  with  this  view  a  war  of  exterminatioa  is  waged  against  all  the 
vainable  fer-bearing  animals ;  the  beaver,  the  most  valuable  of 
them,  will,  he  tells  as,  in  no  long  period  of  time,  be  nearly  extir» 
pated  by  the  ^  gigantic  i^stem  of  poaekmg  eairied  on  by  tba, 
Korth-west  Company/  It  may  be  so  \  though  we  confess  our 
fears  incline  rather  towards  the  extermination  of  (he  Indians,  than 
4>f  the  *'  fur-bearing  animals ;'  the  former  are  confessedly  diiajH 
pearing  in  a  rapid  progression,  while  the  latter  will,  from  that  cu- 
cumstance,  as  rapidly  increase.  The  enumeration  of  one  year's 
supply  to  the  North-west  Company,  as  given  by  Sir  Alexander 
Mackenzie,  will  afford  some  estimate  of  the  number  and  kind  of 
animals  annually  destroyed.  They  are  as  follows  :-^kips  of  the 
beaver,  106,000 ;  the  bear,  3,100 ;  the  fox,  5^00 ;  the  otter,  4,600 1 
the  musquash,  17,000 ;  the  marten,  33,000 ;  the  mink,  4S0O  ;  the 
lynx,  6,000 ;  the  wolverine,  600 ;  the  fisher,  1,650;  the  raccoon, 
100 1  d»e  woU;  3^600 :  the  elk,  700 ;  the  deer,  1 ,960.  By  doubling 
those  numbers  in  order  to  take  in  the  consumption  of  the  native 
lodiansf  those  lost  and  destroyed  on  the  passage,  and  those  ex« 
ported  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  we  shall  periiaps  come 
pretty  nearly  to  the  actual  number  destroyed  everv  year :  nor  is 
there  any  thing  very  surprising  in  this  great  slaughter,  when  we 
consider  what  quantities  of  game  are  consumed  even  in  well  peo» 
pled  countries,  without  the  smallest  risk  of  extirpating  the  bn^. 
The  only  remarkable  featmre  here  is  the  vast  multitudes  of  vari- 
ous animals  to  be  %And  within  the  cold  and  apparently  barren 
regions  of  die  Arcm:  circle.  Mons.  Jeremie,  once  ^vemor  of 
Fort  Bourbon,  (now  York,)  says,  that  when  the  rem-deer  are 
driven  oat  of  the  thickets  bV  the  clouds  of  moschetoes  wMch,  on 
the  return  of  summer,  darken  the  air,  they  fly  to  the  shores  of 
Hudsoo^s  Bav,  in  herds  of  ten  thousand,  scouring  across  these 
Ueak  and  naked  plains,  untrodden  perhaps  by  ten  human  beings 
in  Uie  course  of  as  many  years.  We  learn  from  the  same  autho- 
rity, fidly  corroborated  by  the  testimony  of  travellers,  that  Ot^ 
flocks  of  geese  and  swans,  of  cranes,c<urmorants,  bustards,  peltca^ 
and  ducb,  are  so  numarous  as  to  obscure  the  sky,  and  so  noisy,  in 
^rising  from  the  ground,  as  to  deafen  the  bve-standers.  M»  Jeremia» 
•and  his  earrison  of  eighty  men,  caught  and  consumed,  in  one  winter^ 
ninety  thousand  white  partridges,  and  twenty*five  thousand  hares. 
The  rein*deer  are  the  most  numerous  of  the  larger  animals,  but 
dks,  bears,  buflaloe^,  the  musk  ox  and  the  moose  deer  are  all 
abundant.  Nor  are  the  waters  less  j^oductive.  The  sea  and  the 
itraits  ars  amply  stocked  with  the  whal^  an4  thewnarwal,  the 
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grampu6,the  seal,  and  the  s^^borse-^-the  lakes  and  rivfft  Willi 
salmon,  sturgeon,  treat,  pike,  and  carp ;  so  successfully  are  anl- 
inals  enabled  to  struggle  against  every  inconvenience  of  ami  or 
climate,  and  to  ^  increase  and  multiply,  and  replenish  ^e  earth^^ 
ivben  tindisturbed  bv  the  presence  ot  man.  As  w  however  as  the 
beaver  is  concerned,  Lord  Selkirk^s  apprehensions  may  not  be 
wifounded*  His  haunts  are  known,  and  his  habitation,  constructed 
with  such  wonderiul  industry  and  skill,  is  easily  discovered:  mo0t 
of  the  others  have  a  retreat  beyond  the  reach  of  man- 
In  taking  leave  of  Lord  Selkirk,  we  shall  just  observe,  that  his 
*  Sketch  of  the  Fur  Trade^  is  in  no  respect  equal,  as  to  informal 
tion,  to  the  ^  History'  of  that  trade,  by  Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie* 
Its  character,  indeed,  is  less  that  of  a  history,  than  of  a  Bill  dT 
Indictment  against  the  North-west  Company— -on  angry  attack 
tmthe  provincial  administration  of  justice — and  a  panegyric  on 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  The  points  at  issue  between  the 
conflicting  parties  are  matters  not  for  us  to  intermeddle  with ;  we 
liave  no  (tesire  to  prejudice  or  prejudge  the  case  of  either ;  bm 
we  cannot  join  in  the  praise  ascril>ed  to  the  Hudson's*  Bs^  Com- 
pany, whose  only  ments  (if  they  have  any)  are,  at  any  late,  of 
^e  ne^tive  kincL  Their  total  disregard  of  everv  object  for  whkji 
they  obtained,  and  have  now  held,  a  Royal  Charter  for  nearly 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  entitles  them  to  any  thing  but  praise. 
The  great  leading  feature  on  which  their  petition  for  an  exclusive 
charter  was  grounded,  the  discovery  of  a  North-west  Passage  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  has  not  only  been  totally  neglected, 
•but,  unless  they  have  been  grossly  calumniated,  thwarted  by  every 
means  in  their  power.  The  examinatbn  ofjdie  work,'who8e  title 
iStands  at  the  head  of  this  ai.*ticle,  will  lead  to  a  few  observations 
xfn  their  conduct  in  ithis  respect. 

Th^Sponiards  cannot  disavow  the  name  of  Maldonado,  as  they 
!bave  done  that  of  Fueme.  It  has  been  registered  with  applause 
dby  tfaeb*  most  authentic  bibliographers  ^  and  consecrated,  as  it 
^ere,  by  assigning  to  it  the  best  port  in  their  possessions  on  the 
««ast*side  of  South  America:  nor  can  they  deny  the  existence  of 
cite  journal  of  such  a  v wage,  as  the  one  in  question ;  having  sent 
4K>  recauly  as  1789,  the  corvettes  ia  Dist>ubiefia  €t  PjHmvida, 
itinder  die  orders  of  llialaspfna,  to  examine  the  passages  and  to- 
4ets,  Which  might  be  found  to  break^the  continuity  of  the  luns 
4rf  coast  of  Korth-west  America,  between  53^  and  60«  ctf  N.  1»- 
•titade ;  « In^rder  to  discover  the  strait  by  which  Larurent  £W- 
:rer  JMaMMado  tms  supposed  to  have  passed  in  1568,  from  the 
^ooatttof  Labrador  to  the  Great  Ocean.'  That  this  was  fbe 
^main  objeet  of  the  eicpeditio^i  appears  from  a  letter  of  a  frieni 
ait Malas{aaa,  <idployed  ^od  the  voyagCi  which  was  seen  by : 
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jeui,  aod  wtucb  states  (hat  the  journal  of  Maldonado  was  io^be 
hands  of  the  Ouc  de  l^Tniantado :  the  same  circumstance  is  men- 
tioned by  the  writer  of  the  Introduction  to  thp  voyage  of  Lt  Sutil 
and  Mexicana^  published  at  Madrid  in  1 802,-  who  says  that  the 
Commander  of  this  expedition  was  furnished  with  a  cop^  of  it, 
taken  from  that  of  the  Due  de  PInfantado. — It  is  sufficiently 
<lear,  therefore,  that  the  Spaniards  of  the  present  day  are  disposej 
to  believe  that  some  such  voyage  was  made :  they  have,  in  ia^t^ 
very  strong  testimony  concerning  it.     In  the  Bibltoiheca  Hupantt 
,of  IsTJcoIao  Antonio,  under  the  article  *  Laurent  Ferrer  Maldonado,' 
we  are  told  that  he  was  well  skilled  in  nautical  matters  and  in  geo- 
graphy ;  that  he  published  a  book  entitled  '  Imagen  del  Mtmdoj 
^-e/ — and  that  he  (Nicolao  Antonio)  had  seen  in  the  hands  of  Mas- 
scarenas,  bishop  of  Segovia,  the  manuscript  of  a  Voyage,  '  be- 
ing the  Relation  of  the  Discovery  of  the  Strait  of  Anian,  made 
by  the  author. in  the  year  1588.'*    Antonio  de  Leon  Pinelot  also 
bears  testimony  to  Ins  lalents  as  a  navigator,  and  tells  us,  that 
ie  presented  to  the  Council  of  the  Indies  (of  which  Pinelo  was 
a  member)  two  plans,  one  relating  to  rendering  the  magnetic  needle 
Bot  subject  to  variation,  the  other,  to  findmg  the  longitude  at 
sea.     Kow  Pinelo,  Antonio,  the  Bishop  of  JSegovia,  and  Maldo- 
nado,  were  contemporaries ;  so  that  all  doubt  of  the  co-existence 
of  such  a  person  and  such  a  manuscript  is  removed ;  and  it  is  to 
be  presumed  that  the  members  of  the  *'  Consejade  las  Indias'  hsd 
the  latter  in  their  keeping,  Mascarenas  being  a  member  and  sena- 
tor of  that  board.     The  Question  is,  whether  the  manuscript,  of 
which  Amoretti  has  published  the  translation,  in  Italian,  and  after- 
wards in  French,  is  the  identical  one  mentioned  by  Antonio,  ai)d 
written  hy  Maldonado  ? 

The  account  which  Amoretti  ^ives  of  it  is  this ;  and  we  have 
^always  found  so  much  good  faith  in  the  Italian  publishers  of 
voyages  and  travels,  from  Ramusio  to  the  present  time,  that 
we  are  inclined  to  yield  implicit  credence  to  his  story.  He 
says,  that  in  examining  the  manuscripts  of  the  Ambrosial  libraiy 
of  Milan,  of  which  he  is  librarian,  witli  a  view  to  publish  (agree- 
ably to  the  intention  of  its  founder,  the  Cardinal  Boromeo) 
such  of  them  as  should  be  found  to  contain  new  and  instructive 
matter,  his  attention  was  arrested  by  a  small  volume  written 

*  *  LanreoUut  Ferrer  Maidonado  miliUs  olim,  &c.— *  fmagendel  Mundo  iobre  la 
Esfienh  Cosmografia,  Ceoff^Jiaj  y  arte  de  Jfavigart  compluti  apud  Johtmntm  Qcnrsiom^ 
3S96.* 

<  I^Mom  d§l  DttcukrimUnto  del  Edreeh&  de  JMan  heeko  nor  ei  JhUor,    Qump  vidi 
.  M.S.  apud  D.  Uieronymum  Mascareoas  ragiuno  ordinum  militaiiuiD,  deiode  ConcUiv 
'f  o/tagnllue  Senatorem,  SegoVieDaem  bouc  AntiitUem.    Expeditionem  atitam  haiie 
«Bidcaaa  «e  feolMc  abdo-  1688  autof  ait.'— Bft6.  Hup.  ton.  ii.  p.  2 

t  EpUp^de  li(  BibUoiecftOritJiUl  y  OeddttnUU;  JNautm  y  0««|mfisi^  AfrcM. 
629. 

VOL.  in.  KO.  JDIXT.  K 
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in  the  Spanish  language,  and  entitled  ^  A  Relation  of  the  Discovery 
of  the  Strak  of  Anian  by  Captain  Laurent  Ferrer  Maldonado, 
Cowards  the  end  of  the  16th  century,'  &c.  At  first  he  considered 
it  only  as  a  tale  to  amuse  the  curious ;  but  on  reading  it  with  attea^ 
tion,  he  found  it  stamped  so  strongly  with  the  character  of  authen- 
ticity and  veracity,  that  he  determined  to  translate  it,  and  to  add  to 
it  some  notes  and  a  treatise  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  *  Relation  ;^ 
and  as  M.  de  Humboldt  and  others  had  consigned  it  to  the  rank 
of  geographical  impostures,  before  they  knew  what  it  con* 
tained,  he  conceivea  himself  called  upon  to  justify  the  manu- 
script and  his  own  researches,  by  giving  to  the  world  the  present 
volume.  He  states  fairly  that  he  has  not  been  able  to  trace,  nor 
can  he  conjecture,  how  this  manuscript  had  come  into  the  posses* 
sion  of  the  foimder  of  the  Milan  library ;  but  the  writing,  he  ob- 
serves, is  that  of  the  end  of  the  sixteenth,  or  beginning  of  the  seven- 
teenth century ;  and  from  the  paper  having  on  it  He  filigrane  du 
Pfelerin,'a  common  mark  on  the  paperof  that  period,  he  conjectures 
it  was  written  at  Milan;  concluding  from  the  frequent  omissions 
and  the  faults  in  the  orthography,  that  it  must  have  been  copied  m 
haste.  How  far  this  document  may  be  entitled  to  the  character  of 
*  veracity  or  authenticity'  a  brief  examination  will  enable  us  to  juc^c. 

The  memou*,  or  *  Relation'  as  it  is  called,  consists  of  thirty-five 
paragraphs. 

The  first  ei^t  are  employed  chiefly  in  enumerating  the  advan- 
tages that  would  result  to  Spain  from  the  navigation  to  the  Indies 
by  the  North-west  passage ;  as  the  shortness  of  the  voyage— the 
monopoly  of  the  spice  tra^e — the  facility  of  sending  troops  to  the 
colonies — and  the  opening  of  a  new  door  for  the  conversion  of 
pagans.  To  secure  these  advantages,  the  necessity  is  pointed  out  of 
Spain  being  the  first  to  get  possession  of  the  Strait  of  Anian ;  and  the 
king  is  reminded  that,  the  year  before,  the  English  had  sent  some 
ships  in  search  of  it, — all  of  which  might  just  as  well  have  been 
ivritten  by  a  clerk  in  the  India  Board  of  Madrid  as  by  Maldonado. 
The  last  observation,  however,  is  so  far  important  that  it  deteimbes 
the  date  of  the  memorial  to  be  that  of  the  voyage,  the  expedittoo 
of  Davis  in  1587  being  that  of  the  preceding  year  alluded  to. 

The  ninth  to  the  sixteenth  inclusive  contams  general  instructions 
for  the  navigation.  They  inform  us,  that  by  steering  N.  W.  and 
running  460  Ijeagues  fit>m  Lisbon,  the  navigator  will  reach  Fries* 
land,  ancientlyxalled  Thyle,  an  island  somewhat  less  than  Iceland* 
lying  in  60^  N.  latitude,  and  by  continuing  on  that  parallel  ISO 
leagues,  he  will  open  the  Strait  of  Labrador,  30  leagues  ii^  width ; 
the  land,  on  the  left,  low ;  on  the  right,  mountainous ;  the  htier 
forming  two  straits,  one  running  to  the  N«  E.,  the  other  to  tlie 
N.W,— that  to  the  north*west  must  be  taken,  and  whea  the  navi- 
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gator  has  rrni  60  kagiies,  he  will  find  himself  in  64*  t  from  hence 
tke  strait  takes  a  nmtherly  direction,  120  leagues,  to  73<',  and 
then  chants  to  the  N»  W.  for  90  leagues,  or  to  the  75th  de- 
gree of  latitude ;  the  whole  length  of  the  Strait  of  Labrador  being 
i40  lea^s,  (it  should  be  290).  From  the  northern  extremity 
of  the  Strait  of  Labrador,  the  course  changes  to  S.  W«  ^  W, 
through  an  open  sea,  360  leagues,  which  will  reduce  the  latitude 
to  71  ^,  and  tere  some  high  land  will  appear  on  the  coast  of  Ame- 
rica* The  course  then  changes  to  W.  S«  W.  for  440  leagues,  when 
the  navigator  will  find  himself  on  the  60th  parallel  of  latitude, 
and  at  the  entrance  of  the  Strait  of  Anian.  Maldonado  then  re* 
capitulates  the  distances  which  he  himself  sailed,  and  which  he 
states  to  be,  from  Spain  to  Friesland,  460  leagues ;  from  thenot 
to  Labrador,  1 80 ;  from  thence  through  the  Straits,  280  ;  making 
920 ;  to  which  adding  790  across  the  sea,  the  total  distance  from 
Spain  to  the  Strait  ofAaian  is  1710  leagues* 

Passing  over  the  numerical  blunders,  we  shall  content  ourselves 
with  two  observations  on  this  part  ef  the  ^  Relation :'  the  first  is, 
that  he  sails  along  the  northern  coast  of  Labrador,  or  through 
Hudson's  Straits,  290  leagues,  an  intricate  and  penlous  naviga« 
tioa,  through  narrow  passes  so  choked  up  with  ice  as  frequendjr 
lo  make  it  nearly  impracticable  even  in  the  summer  months ;— yet 
Maldonado  clears  the  whole  of  them,  up  to  the  75th  degree  of  la- 
titude, btfurt  the  month  of  March ;  that  is  to  say,  when  the  sun  at 
noon  was  about  13^  high,  and  the  day  not  five  hours  long.-^The 
second  observation  is,  that  taking  the  courses  and  distances  steered 
from  the  ncMTthem  mouth  of  the  Strait  of  Labrador,  namely  S«W» 
^W.  360  leagues,  and  W.S.W.  440  leases;  the  latitude  at  the 
endof  the  first  would  not  be  71%  nor  at  ue  einl  of  the  second  60** ; 
wd  that,  with  these  courses  and  distances,  the  navigator,  instead 
of  arriving  ^^  the  Strait  of  Anian,  (now  Behring's  Strait,)  would  be 
astonished  tofindhimself  on  the  otner  sideof  the  peninsula  of  Kams- 
chatka,  in  the  midst  of  the  sea  of  Oskotsk,  if  the  old  Spanish  league 
of  17^  to  the  decree  be  reckoned;  and  20  leagues  to  the  degree 
would  have  earned  him  to  the  middle  of  the  sea  of  Kamschatka* 
The  seventeenth,  eighteenth,  and  nineteenth  paragraphs  relate 
chiefly  to  the  short  days  and  cold  weather  in  going,  the  long  days 
and  warm  weather  in  returning,  ittt  ease  with  which  the  Northern 
Ocean  is  navigated,  and  the  error  of  those  who  suppose  it  to  be 
oitirely  frozen  over:  he  had  before  adverted  to  the  possibility c€ 
persons  being  surprised  to  hear  him  talk  of  navigating  in  so  mgb 
a  latitude ;  but,  says  he,  the  Hanseatics  live  in  72^,  and  we  see 
mtaty  year,  in  their  port  of  St.  Michael,  from  500  to  tOOO  ships^ 
widch  must  necessarfly  proceed  to  the  parallel  of  76^  befe^^  ^^J 
caa  pass  thither  ft^sa  the  Sea  of  Flanders. 
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iPtife  north  cape,  rotind  which  ships  *  must  necessarily  proceed^ 
in  order  to  pass  into  the  White  Sea,  is  in  latitude  71"  10',  and  is 
usually  passed  in  tS**,  and  from  that  to 73*^,  instead  of  75'*, and  the 

Ert  of  St.  Michael  is  in  64^.  These  little  mistakes  could  scarcely, 
ve  been  made  by  Maldonado,  who  was  ^  well  skilled  in  the  art 
6f  navfgatfdn,'  and  who  had  written  a  treatise  on  geography.  The 
port,  besides,  in  1558,  was  named  St.  Nicholas,  and  the  town 
Kholmogar ;  it  then  consisted  of  nine  houses  ;  and  the  trade,  al- 
most wholly  English,  was  carried  on  in  nine  ships.  In  1637  die 
town  was  bumed  down,  and  on  being  re-built  it  took  the  name  of 
Archang^,  from  an  adjoining  monastery  dedicated  to  the  Arch- 
afigel  Michael :  —circumstances  which  lead  us  to  suspect  feat  the 
•Relation'  was  written  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth,  in^ 
stead  of  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

l*he  twentieth  to  the  thirty-second  paragraph  incfusive  contains 
a  topographical  description  of  the  celebrated  strait  of  Anian,  and 
the  adjoinitig  coasts  of  Asia  and  America,  which,  Maldonado  13 
pleased  to  mform  the  king  of  Spain,  are  separated  by  it.     T^ 
ascertain  its  relative  position,  the  author  takes  a  cruise  of  fifteen 
days ;  'saflrng  S.  W.  one  hundred  leagues  along  the  coast  of  Ame- 
rica, he  was  then  in  the  latitude  of  55**;  but  on  the  whole  of  this 
xroast  he  saw  no  traces  of  population.    Now  it  so  happens,  thatv 
TT*onfi  'his  port  in  Aniati,  which  he  repeatedly  tdls  us  is  situated  in 
■bo**,  a  S.  W.  course  for  one  hundred  leagues  could  not,  as  every 
tomrnon  seaman  could  tell  this  •  skilful  navigator,'  bring  hhn  inte 
latitude  55^,  nor  permit  him  to  see  ^any  pan  of  the  coast  of  Ame* 
rica ;  its  direction,  instead  of  S.  W.  being  rather  to  the  Eastward 
of  South,    i^rom  the  parallel  of  55**  however,  he  steers  directly 
^alst  120  leagues,  which  would  have  brought  him,  in  fact,  to  the 
Very  "middle  of  the  sea  of  Kamschatka ;  instead  of  which  he  found 
iiirtisclf  'so  near  to  the  coast  of  a  mountainous  continen^i  that  in 
ihany  places  be  could  see  the  natives  ;  and  on  this  he  sagaciously 
observes,  that,  *  according  to  correct  cosmography,  he  judged  that 
Hhe  land  belonged  to  Tartary  or  Catai,  and  that  the  great  city  of 
Caftibalu  (Pekin)  was  only  a  few  leagues  distant.' 

Such  gross  blunders  in  plain  sailing  and  geography  could  not 
Ipossibly  be  committed  by  one  *  skilled  in  navigation  :' — ^but  we 
Iproceed  to  bis  topography  of  the  Strait,  and  his  description  of 
the  port  at  its  southern  extremity.  He  says,  that  on  the  coast 
'df  Atnerica,  at  the  mouth  of  the  strait  which  opens  into  the 
%dmh  Sfea,  there  is  a  port  capable  of  containing  500  vessels ; 
^hat  no  human  foot  haa  trodden  its  shores,  as  would  appear 
frdm  a  pond,  on  whose  margin  lay  an  infinite  quantity  of  egg-shells 
of  sea-fowls,  which  formed  a  kind  of  wall  or  dike  above  a  para 
(3J  feet)  high,  and  eight  paces  broad,    A  river  fell  into  the  nar- 
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boor,  into  which  a  vessel  of  500  tons  might  enter.  The  surrounding 
country  was  delightful  to  behold,  consisting  of  plains  of  grea^ 
ezteat,  capable  of  tillage ;  the  air  soft  and  agreeable  ;  apQ  the 
mildness  of  the  winter  apparent  from  the  excellent  fruits  fpuncl 
dried  dn  the  trees,  and  remaining  on  them  from  the  preceding  year. 
Birds,  beasts  and  fishes  abound  in  this  fine  climate  under  the  60tl^ 

Earalle],  in  which  nature  would  seem  to  have  forgotten  nothing 
at  man  f  for  none  appeared  during  their  stay. 
We  did  not  expect  to  find  Cook  called  upon  to  support  this  de- 
scription of  Maldonado ;  yet  so  it  is.  Amoretti  is  so  much  prepos- 
sessed in  feivour  of  the  'veracity  and  the  authenticity*  of  the 
^  Relation,'  that  he  traces  the  most  perfect  accordance  between 
the  two  navigators.  No  two  descriptions  however  can  be  more  at 
variance.  Instead  of  any  port,  bay,  or  inlet,  under  the  parallel  of 
60^,  Cook  found  a  straight  coast ;  and  a  low  point,  to  which  he 

Eve  the  name  of  Shoal-ness,  occupies  the  place  of  Maldonado's 
rbour:  the  country  perfectly  naked,  producing  neither  tree 
nor  shrub  \  but  no  less  than  twenty-seven  canoes  came  off  from 
the  very  spot,  each  having  a  man  in  it.  According  to  Cook, 
Behring's  Strait  is  about  sixty  leagues  long,  and  fourteen  wide, 
in  the  nafrowest  part ;  the  strait  of  Anian,  in  Maldonado,  is  fifteen 
leagues  long;  at  the  northern  extremity  not  quite  half  an  English 
mile  widcy  and  at  the  southern  about  a  qvarUr  of  a  league^  in  the 
Biiddle  of  which  is  a  ereat  rock  or  islet ;  so  that,  he  observes,  the 
whole  strait  is  capable  of  being  defended  with  a  chain,  provided 
one  could  be  made  strone  enough ;  but  at  all  events  two  sentinels 
on  the  northern  part,  andthjree  on  the  southern,  one  .on  each  con- 
tiaeat,  and  one  on  the  tslet^  could  give  immediate  notice  by  sig- 
nals of  the  approach  of  ships  either  from  the  Northern  or  the 
Pacific  Ocean. 

This  description  somewhat  staggers  Amoretti,  though  he  is 
^pesed  to  think  that  a  point  mieht  be  stretched  on  this  occa^^ 
mon,  hy  reacUn^  breadth  for  length,  and  thus  bringing  the  fif- 
teen leagues  of  Maldonado  pretty  nearly  to  the  fourteen  of  Cook ; 
but  the  difficulty  of  getting  rid  of  the  width  would  still  remain. 
The  Doc  d^Almadover,  however,  helps  him  out  of  his  dilemma^ 
by  suggesting  that  some  extraordinary  convulsion  of  the  twp 
coasts  may  have  enlarged  the  strait  since  Maldonado^^  time,  to 
the  me  which  Cook  found  it  to  be;  in  short,  any  thins  to 
|;iye  credit  ta  the  Voyage  of  Maldonado,  and  accommodate 
jtt  geographioal  difficulties  to  the  easy  credulity  Of  Amoretti. 
Am  thoaga  we  now  know  that  the  Strait  of  Anian  extends  fi^qi 
the  ^ih  to  the  70th  parallels  of  northern  latitude,  Maldonado,  h^ 
«9S,  called  it  60,  ^because  all  the  preceding  geo^phers  of 
m  century  had  l^d.  down  the  Sti^it  ot  AJwan  in  $0S  N.  latitude. 
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as  appears  from  the  charts  of  Hortelius  and  Mercator,  published 
in  1 570.*  These  charts  might  mislead  the  writer  of  a  voyage  made 
by  the  fireside,  but  it  reqmred  not  a  *  skilfiiP  navigator  to  detect 
tneir  errors  on  the  spot. 

But  the  thirty-third  paragraph,  which  exceeds  in  absurdity  all 
the  rest,  establishes  in  the  mind  of  Amoretti  the  authenticity  of  the 
•  Relation,'  and  places  its  veracity  beyond  all  doubt.  It  states  that 
being  about  to  leave  the  harbour  towards  the  middle .  of  June,  a 
large  vessel  of  800  tons  burden  was  observed  to  approach  from  the 
South  Sea,  steering  directly  for  the  Strait.  Finding  the  strangers 
to  be  pacifically  inclined,  mutual  civilities  were  exchanged,  and 
Maldonado  received  from  them  some  presents  of  silks,  porcelain, 
&c.  such  as  are  brought  from  China.  The  people  appeared  to  be 
Muscovites,  or  Hanseatics,  from  the  bay  of  St.  Nicholas  or  St.  ^ 
Michael :  to  understand  each  other  they  were  under  the  necessity* 
of  conversing  in  Latin ;  the  strangers  seemed  to  be  Christians, 
and  if  not  Catholics,  were  at  least  Lutherans.  They  said  they 
came  from  a  great  city  more  than  100  leagues  off,  which  Mal- 
donado Uiinks  (but  he  is  not  sure)  the  called  Robr,  or  something 
like  it,  which  they  told  him  had  a  very  extensive  harbour,  upon 
a  navigable  river,  and  belonged  to  the  King  of  Tartary :  they 
added,  that  they  had  left  there  another  ship  belonging  to  their 
countrymen.  As  they  treated  our  discoverer  with  very  little  con- 
fidence, this  was  all  that  could  be  got  out  of  them :  they  sailed  to- 
S ether,  it  would  seem,  through  the  Strait,  when  coming  into  the 
forth  Sea,  the  stranger  bore  away  to  the  westward,  and  Maldo- 
nado pursued  his  route  for  Spain  the  same  way  he  had  come. 

Our  English  sailors  would  most  certainly  have  once  set  down 
this  mysterious  vessel  for  the  *  Flying  Dutchman,'  "So  frequently 
seen  off  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  but  luckily  for  Maldonado  his 
more  enlightened  crew  were  addicted  to  no  such  idle  sopersti* 
tions.  ^  It  would  seem,^  says  Amoretti,  with  great  naivet6,  *  that 
this  vessel,  turning  to  the  left  after  passing  the  Strait,  coasted 
Siberia,  and  consequently  that  Deschnew  was  not  the  first  who 
made  this  voyage.*  After  all  that  Cook  and  King  have  discovered 
and  published ;  after  all  the  fruidess  attempts  of  the  Russians  to 
circumnavigate  the  northern  coast  of  Siberia,  one  can  scarcely 
!magme  that  any  man  of  common  understanding,  much  less  of 
iome  research,  which  M.  Amoretti  certainly  b,  could  for  a  momtat 
lend  himself  to  such  an  idle  tale,  which,  as  the  editor  of  the 
Voyage  of  Sutil  and  Mexicana  observes,  ^  is  full  of  false  cakuki- 
tions,  of  incredible  circumstances,  and  gross  fictions  of  every  kiiid.* 
-*-But  he  who  can  really  believe  that  the  north-west  passage  has 
actually  been  made  by  several  navigators ;  that  some  straits  have 
been  shut  up,  others  opened,  and  that  islands  have  disappeared  by 
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^cmnihiaiis  of  Datnre'  witbin  the  last  twoceDturies^scapdbleof  be« 
lievingany  tbingjiowever absurd  We  can  safely  assure  M.  Amoretti 
that  the  account  of '  one  Cluny'  having  made  this  passage  in  1 745; 
of  iiis  having  solicited  the  reward  offered  by  our  govemmenti  with- 
out obtainin|;  it ;  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  finding  means  to 
prevent  his  journal  being  published,  is  destitute  of  all  foundation. 
Thecompiler  of  the  ^Histoire  G6n6rale  des  Voyages' is  not  the 
enly  Frenchman  in  whose  hands  an  English  work  is  not  safe  from 
misrepresentation  or  misapprehension.  Cluny  wrote  a  book  called 
Uie  'American  Traveller,'  in  which  he  reprobates  in  strong  language 
the  conduct  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  and  lays  down  a  variety 
of  plans  and  projects  for  the  improvement  of  the  American  colo- 
nies ;  bat  he  is  so  hr  from  pretending  to  have  made  the  north-west 
passage,  that  he  even  doubts  its  existence ;  but  in  his  chart  prefixed, 
there  are  two  parallel  dotted  lines  from  Repulse  Bay  to  the  ley  Sea, 
over  which  is  written — *  Here  is  supposed  to  be  the  North-west 
.Passage ;' — ^which  Vausondy,  the  king's  geographer,  in  a  chart 
approved  by  the  *  Acadlmie  Royale  des  Sciences,'  has  thus  trant- 
lated — ^  Cote  parcourue  par  le  Capitaine  Cluny,  auteur  de  VAme- 
riam  Traveller. 

We  suspect  this  pretended  voyage  of  Maldonado  to  be  the 
chirasy  and  audacious  forgery  of  some  ignorant  German,  from  the 
eircnmstance  of  15  leagues  to  the  degree  being  used  in  some  of 
the  computations.  It  is,  indeed,  a  fit  companion  for  Dambereer's 
Travels ;  and  we  cannot  but  regret  that  Amoretti  should  have 
thought  he  was  fulfilling  the  intention  of  the  pious  founder  of  the 
Affihosian  library  in  selecting  so  palpable  a  nction  for  publication, 
awl  still  more  that  he  should  have  undertaken  to  defend  it.  We 
do  not,  however,  hesitate  to  express  our  firm  belief  that  Maldonado 
dU  perform  a  voyage ;  and  that  Nicolao  Antonio  did  see  the  journal 
iof  diat  voyage  in  the  hands  of  the  Bishop  of  Segovia  ;  it  was  not, 
however,  a  voyage  for  the  discovery  of  the  •  north-west  passaj^ 
from  the  AtlanUc  to  the  Pacific,'  (no  such  discovery  being  oilc\ 
mentioDed  by  the  Spanish  bibliographer,)  but  simply  <  for  the  dis* 
Govery  of  the  Strait  of  Anian*'  That  Spain  should  be  extremely 
moxkms  fat  the  security  of  her  possessions  in  the  Pacific  and  Indian 
oceans,  when  she  saw  the  English  with  extraordinary  perseverance 
0eDdjngoatexpeditionsyearafteryear,fortheavoweapurpo8eofdis- 
coveringa  nearer  route  to  those  seas ;  and  when  their  armedcruiserSy 
vnaathortEed  it  is  true,  but  countenanced  by  the  government,  were 
dffiiCroying  the  Spanish  commerce  on  the  western  coasts  of  America, 
was  exceedingly  natural.  She  must  have  seen  these  bold  under- 
takings with  alarm,  and  that  would  dictate  to  her  the  policy  of  as- 
ctrtamiog  whether  any  and  what  kind  of  an  outlet  into  the  Pacific 
na  likely  to  favour  the  enterprise  of  so  active  an  enemyi  and  what 
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die  means  were  to  secure  from  surprise  her  valiuMe  posses^ 
sioDs,  extending  from  Peru  to  the  PhUippine  islands  : — in  ^rt, 
to  ascertain  the  existence  and  the  nature  of  this  Strait  of  Aniaa- 
as  marked  in  all  the  early  charts,  and  now  become  an  object 
of  the  first  importance.  For  such  a  purpose  Maldonado  was 
a  proper  person  to  be  employed ;  and  that  he  was  so  employed,  bul 
l^roceeded  round  Cape  Horn,  we  have  very  little  doubt.  JNo  bpa^ 
ftiard,  thaft  we  know  of,  ever  entered,  or  attempted  to  enter,  Hud» 
.  son's  Bay  in  search  of  the  N.  W.  passage,  except  Estovao  Gomes 
to  1525  ;  but  *  of  this  Steven  Gomez,'  says  Purchas,  *  little  is  left 
us  but  a  jest.'  He  reached  only  the  coast  of  Newfoundland  in  the 
50th  parallel  of  latitude,  and  carried  off  some  of  the  natives.  Beine 
asked,  on  bis  return,  what  he  had  brought  home,  he  answered 
EsclavoSj  which  the  inouirer  mistaking  for  clavoa,  or  cloves,  con- 
eluded  that  Gomez  had  discovered  the  north-west  passage  to  the 
Moluccas  V  *  and  so  posted  to  the  Court,'  says  Purchas,  *  to  carry 
the  first  news  of  this  spicy  discovery.' 

The  object  of  Maldonado's  voyage  being  that  of  reconnoitring 
rather  than  of  making  discoveries,  it  could  not  be  expected  that 
the  Spaniards  would  publish  it ;  they  had,  indeed,  at  that  time^ 
matters  of  far  greater  importance  to  attend  to — the  arms  of 
England  had  just  destroyed  what  the  elements  had  spared  of  dicir 
••invincible  Armada.' — tJnder  these  circumstances  the  precaution-* 
dry  voyage  of  Maldonado  was  likely  to  remain  ■  among  those  ww 
published  manuscripts  which  the  Due  d'Almadover  supposes  *  tof 
Kave  been  buried  in  the  dust  of  the  archives  of  Madrid,'  and 
which  Delisle  says,  ^  have  been  so  carefully  concealed,  that  at  thia 
day  the  Spaniards  themselves  know  nothmg  about  tbenu'  If  by 
any  means  the  spurious  production  in  question  was  foisted  inio 
the  records  of  the  *  Council  for  the  Indies,'  its  members,  by  with- 
kddmg  it  from  publication,  have  given  a  further  proof  of  that 
sound  discretion  which  induced  them  <  to  bury  in  the  dust  of  their 
archives^  forty-nine  of  the  fifty  memorials  which  Captain  Pedro 
Fernandez  de  Quiros  presenteu  to  the  kins,  eight  of  which,  b^  his 
own  statement,  related  to  a  settlement  which  it  behoved  his  majesty 
fo  make  on^a  land  then  undiscovered  {Austrmlia  incognita)^  and 
since  known  to  have  no  existence. 

But  Maldonadb  probably  discovered  the  strait  he  was  sent  in  search 
«f,and  there  are  grounds  forconcluding  that  he  describes  it  to  lieabovi 
the.  59th  or  60th  parallel  of  latitude,  ^cause  the  instructions  of  Ma* 
laspina  directed  him  to  look  for  it  as  far  as  60^  north*  Now  Mat^ 
donado,  in  coastine  America  from  the  southvrard,  could  not  har^ 
leached  that  latitude  before  he  fell  in  with  Cook's  Inlet,  which  ex« 
tends  fi-om  about  58^J  to61  J«>,  and  is  a  strait  of  considerable  magni- 
tude^tbe  width  be  t  ween  CapeDouglas  andCapeElisatbeth  beingabout 
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10  or  30  teagoeB :  md  as  the  Strait  ofAnian  was  laid  down  in  the 
60®  of  latitude  in  all  the  charts  at  the  time  of  Maldonado,  and  a$ 

ie  foQnd  the  land  stretching  on  the  one  side  to  the  south-east,  and 
ti  the  other  to  the  south-west,  it  was  most  natural  that  this  naviga- 
tor should  conclude  that  Cook's  Inlet  was  the  identical  strait  which 
he  was  sent  to  discover ;  and  that  it  separated  the  two  great  conti- 
nents of  Asia  and  America.  We  must  not  forget  that  Cook,  who,  with 
aU  the  advantage  of  Behring's  discoveries  and  chart,  was  eibployed 
tirelre  days  in  ascertaining  that  it  was  not  a  strait,  observes,  that 
if  he  ^  had  not  examined  this  very  considerable  inlet^  it  would 
have  been  assumed,  by  speculative  fabricators  of  geography,  a6  a 
ftct,  that  it  communicatea  with  the  sea  to  the  north,  or  with  Baffin's 
or  Hudson's  Bay  to  the  east.'    . 

Destitute  as  we  consider  the  <  Relation'  of  Maldonado  to 
be  both  of  ^  veracity  and  authenticity,'  we  are  by  no  means  inclined 
to  suppose  that  •such  a  voyage  as  it  describes  is  impracticable. 
We  minly  believe,  on  the  contrary,  that  a  navigable  passage  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  round  the  northern  coast  of  America  does 
exist,  and  may  be  of  no  difficult  execution.  Why,  then,  it  mav  be 
aslKd»  have  all  the  attempts  made  at  diiTerent  times,  from  both 
side»  the  continent  of  America,  failed  ?  Because  not  one  of  them 
was  ever  made  near  that  part  of  the  coast  of  America,  round  which 
it  is  most  likely  tfae  passage  would  lead  into  the  Frozen  or  Northern 
ocean*  To  prove  this  we  must  lake  a  glance  at  what  has  been 
done;  and  if  our  readers  should  feel  that  pride  and  pleasure,  which 
we  do,,  in  reviewing  the  daring  enterprises  and  the  perilous  and 
ptoevering  efibrts  of  our  early  navi^tors  in  the  frozen  regions  of 
tbe  NoKb,  they  will  not  deem  a  brief  survey  of  them  tecuous  or 
nisnlaeed* — ^  Resolute,  gallant,  ebrious  attempts !'  exclaims  that 
ijnmt  bnt  delightful  old  writer  of  the  '  Pilgiimage,' — 

*  Bow,*  continues  h«,  *  abatt  I  admire  your  heroic  courage^  ye  mame 
wortiiies,  beyond  aH  names  of  wov^ness !  that  neyther  diead  so  long 

*  We  owe  mach  of  Um  rapid  growth  of  our  infiMt  umry  to  thom  Tovages ;  and  we 
wnj  here  Uke  occvion  to  obserret  that  the  honourable  appellatioii  or  Father  of  the 
BiitUi  Nen^  has  not  been  joftiyQonierfed  en  Henry  Via  The  real  founder  of  a 
penaaaeMi  nairy,di0tlnet  from  the  Cinqae^portAiarine»wae  UieConqaerpr  of  Agincourt 
Among  the  many  carious  doonmentt  broaght  to  light  by  the  present  able  and  indas- 
frknu  leeptr  of  tbe  records  in  the  Tower,  Is  a  letter  of  Henry  V.  dated  13th  Aogait, 
MtTidfaeedng  tbe  Lord  Chancellor  to  issae  letter»-pe<ent  under  the  great  seal,  granting 
auMef  faaU^p^or annnity  to  <certaine  maistres  tor  owr  owae  arete  shippes,  carrac- 

&  beiges,  andbalyngers.'  That  this  monarch  had  eegular  King^a  ships,  distinct  horn 
■>MtiWtile  marine,  Is  foHber  corroborated  by  Uiat  oorioas  poem  in  Haokluit's 
seWauiiua,  eaUed  the  « English  Polieie,  ka:  which  complains  of  the  neglect  of  tbe 
mn  hf  Henry  VI.  and  eitols « the  noUcie  of  keepina  tbe  see  in  the  time  of  the  mar- 
wttoQs  werrioar  and  victorions  pHnoe,  King  Henne  the  fift  and  has  grete  shippea* 
•^We  ISkjt  the  *  poUcie'  better  than  tbe  poetry. 

«  And  if  Isfaottld  eoackide  all  by  the  King 
Henrie  the  Fift;  what  was  his  purposing 
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•ylher  presence  or  absence  of  the  sunne ;  nor  tiiose  Coggr  mysts^  teoti-' 
pestuous  windb,  cold  blasts,  snowes  and  hajle  in  the  ajre :  nor  the  uii« 
equal)  seas,  which  might  amaze  the  hearer,  and  amate  the  beholder^ 
wBere  the  TriUna  and  Nqttwnt^s  selfe  would  quake  with  chilling  feari^ 
to  behold  such  monstrous  icie  ilands,  renting  themselves  with  terrour  of 
their  own  owne  massines,  and  disdayning  oSierwise  both  the  seas  sove- 
leigntie,  and  the  sunne's  hottest  violence,  mustering  themselves  m  those 
watery  plaines  where  they  hold  a  continua]  ctvill  warre,  and  rushing  one 
upon  another,  make  windes  and  waves  give  backe  ;  seeming  to  rent  the 
eares  d  others,  while  they  rent  themselves  with  crashing  and  splitting  tbeir 
congealed  armours** 

The  flourishing  commerce  of  the  Portuguese  and  Spaniards  in 
tke  Iiulian  seas  stimulated  the  merchants  of  England  to  a  partici- 
pation in  that  great  source  of  wealth,  by  the  discovery  of  a  pas- 
sage that  would  shorten  the  voyage  to  India  and  China  to  less  than 
half  the  distance  of  that  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  er  Cape 
Horn.  Such  a  passaee  was,  in  fact,  supposed  to  have  been  made  by 
Caspar  de  Cortereal,  a  Portuguese  of  some  rank,  in  the  year  1 500. 
He  touched  at  Newfoundland,  passed  over  to  r«rra  VerJU^  after- 
wards called  Terra  de  Cortereal^  and  gave  to  the  southern  part  of 
it,  wtilch  was  fit  for  cultivation,  the  name  of  Terru  de  Labrador. 
Tlien  coasting  to  the  northward  and  opening  out  a  wide  passs^ 
(now  called  Hudson's  Strait)  he  concluded  he  had  discovered  the 
so  much  desired  passage  round  America,  which  he  is  said  U^  have 
named  the  Strait  ol^nian  ;  not,  however,  as  we  conceive,  ^  in  ho- 
nour of  two  brothers  who  accompanied  him,^  but  because  he  deem- 
ed it  to  be  the  eastern  extremity  of  a  strait,  whose  weeiem  end 
opening  into  the  Pacific,  had  already  received  that  name.  He 
hastened  back  to  Portugal  to  communicate  the  agreeable  intelli- 

fence,  and  was  sent  the  following  year  to  complete  the  discovery, 
ut  was  never  heard  of  more;  and  his  brother  Michael  de  Corte- 
real, who  afterwards  went  in  search  of  him,  shared  the  same  {a^. 
The  first  Englishman  who  undertook  the  discovery  of  a:  North*' 

When  at  Hampton,  be  made  the  Oreai  Dromofu 

Which  passed  other  grete  shippes  of  the  Commoof  ; 

The  Thmtie,  the  Grace  rfs  Diev,  the  £fo^  Ohest 

And  other  moe,  wbieh  as  now  be  lost, 

Wbat  hope  je  was  the  King's  grete  intent 

Of  tboosbippesy  and  what  in  mind  be  meant; 

It  was  not  ellis,  but  that  be  cast  to  bee 

Lord  round-about  environ  of  the  See. 
Better  indeed  b  Henry  VU.  entitled  to  be  caUed  the  friend  and  founder  of  tbe  uwf 
than  bis  successor.  It  was  be  who  caused  tbe  Oreat  Harry  to  be  built  at  tbe  eipense 
of  16.0001.  an  enormous  sum  in  tbose  days.  It  was  be  too  who  engaged  the  Caboti 
4>f  Venice  in  tbe  discovery  of  Newfoundland ;  and  it  was  accident  only  that  prevent- 
ed him  from  employing  Columbus.  But  tbe  qnrit  of  discovery  and  foreign  enter- 
prise died  away  and  revived  only  in  full  vigour  afrer  recetving  tbe  fosteriof  band  of 
Elisabeth,  wboM  longaod  flourishing  protemm  of  ithas  been  eieeeded  only  by  that 
ofGeorgyeia. 
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west  passage  to  China  was  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  Martin)  Frobisber. 
He  left  England  in  the  middle  of  July,  1576,  with  two  small  vessels 
and  a  pinnace,  the  largest  only  25  tons;  and  proceeding  to  the 
entrance  of  a  supposed  strait  in  latitude  63*  10'  N.  he  returned 
to  Harwich  on  the  2d  October,  bringing  back  from  an  island  oh 
the  coast  of  Greenland  *one  of  the  salvages'  and  some  bright  stones. 
The  wife  of  one  of  the  adventurers  Uirew  one  of  these  stones 
accidentally  into  the  fire,  and  having  quenched  it  with  vinegar, '  it 

flisfered  with  a  bright  marquisset  of  gold/  The  following  year 
robisher  anchored  on  the  west  coast  of  Greenland,  where  the 
^  stones  be  altogether  sparkled,  and  glister  in  the  sun  like  gold.* 
One  of  his  people  found  the  horn  of  a  «a  unicorn,  into  which 
some  spiders  being  put  immediately  died;  and  ^  these  spiders,* 
wt  are  told,  *  as  many  affirm,  are  signs  of  great  store  of  gold.' 
They  also  caught  two  women,  one  of  whom  was  so  ugly,  that  the 
sailors  suspected  her  to  be  the  devil,  and  would  not  h^  convinced 
of  the  contrary,  until  they  had  stripped  off  her  skin  boots  to'  see 
whether  she  had  a  cloven  foot.  Queen  Elizabeth,  it  seems,  was 
so  much  satisfied  with  the  report  of  this  voyage,  that  Frobisher 
wi»  sent  oat  for  the  third  time  the  following  year,  to  take  posses- 
siofi  ofMeta  incognita  (Greenland)  with  1 5  ships  and  1 20  settlers ; 
bur  the  ice  opposing  thehr  passage  through  the  Strait,  and  the 
season  being  far  advanced,  they  contented  uemselves  with  taking 
on  board  a  Targe  quantity  of  the  ^  glistering  stones,'  and  returned 
to  EIngland.  These  stones  we  suppose  turned  out  to  be  pieces  of 
that  beautiful  iridescent  spar  known  by  the  name  of  Labrador 
spar. 

The  un&vourable  result  of  Frobisher's  thbd  expedition  seems 
for  a  while  to  have  cast  a  damp  on  the  spirit  of  enterprise  In  this 
quarter ;  which  however  was  revived  in  1585,  when  some  noble- 
men and  gentlemen  formed  an  association  for  efifecting  the  dis- 
covery of  the  north-west  passage,  and  John  Davies,  of  Sandridge 
in  Devonshire,  was  engaged  to  conduct  the  expedition.  He  left 
England  with  two  ships,  passed  the  south  point  of  Greenland  on 
the  20th  July,  to  which,  trom  its  horrid  appearance,  he  gave  the 
name  of  the  <  Land  of  Desolation,'  then  steered  N.  W.  and  making 
the  land  on  the  6th  August,  in  latitude  66 <?  40^  N.,  he  gave  to  a 
high  mountain  *  glittering  like  gold,'  the  name  of  *  Mount  Ra* 
legh»^  Having  doubled  the  South  cape  of  this  island,  which 
be  named  ^  Cape  of  God's  Mercy,'  he  proceeded  up  a  strait 
(Cumberland  Strait  of  modem  charts)  20  leagues  wide  to  the 
distance  of  60  leagues,  wbi^n  adverse  winds  and  tides  obliged  him 
to  return.  In  15^6,  Davis  was  again  sent  with  four'  ships,  but 
made  no  discoveries  of  importance,  and  reached  not  beyond  his 
Iwroer  latitude.    On  his  third  voyage  in  1587,  he  was  more  sue* 
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cessful^  having  proceeded  along  the  west  coast  of  Greenland  to 
the  latitude  of  12*  12'  N.  He  then  steered  a  westerly  course  to- 
wards the  continent  of  America,  but  being  opposed  by  fields  and 
mountains  of  ice,  which  alarmed  his  people,  he  coasted  to  the 
foutbward  along  the  same  land  he  had  discovered  on  his  first 
Toyage  ;  saw  Lumley's  Inlet  between  62**  and  63*,  and  returned 
to  IWtmouth  by  the  15th  September.  In  his  short  letter  to 
Mr.  Saunderson,  the  great  promoter  of  the  undertaking,  he  says, 
*  I  have  been  in  73^,  finding  the  sea  all  open,  the  passage  most 
probable,  the  execution  easy.' 

The  failure  of  Davis,  however,  put  an  end  to  any  further  attempt 
in  that  century;  and  iikl691  Sir  James  Lancaster  was  sent  with 
five  ships  by  the  usual  but  circuitous  route  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  This  officer,  or  some  person  for  him,  having  added  to  one 
of  nis  letters  a  postscript,  in  which  he  says  ^  the  passage  to  the 
Indies  is  in  the  N.  W.  of  America  in  62**  30'  N.'  the  report  of  it 
once  more  revived  the  Question; and, in  1602,  Captain Waymouth 
kft  England  with  two  ny-boats  in  search  of  the  North-west  pas- 
sage. He  succeeded  in  passing  all  the  straits,  and  in  reaching  the 
latitude  of  63^  65'  N.  on  the  coast  of  America;  (about  Marble 
Island  ;)  but  here  his  crew  mutinied,  which  obliged  him  to  return 
to  England.  Knight  and  Hall,  in  1606  and  1607,  lost  their  lives 
in  a  scuffle  with  the  natives  before  they  had  made  any  discovery 
^f  importance* 

Notwithstanding  all  these  fiatilures,  a  society  of  merchants  stiK 
persevered  in  the  attempt  to  discover  a  northern  route  to  India 
and  China ;  they  engagea,  for  this  purpose,  Captain  Henry  Hud- 
son^ a  man  of  approved  skill  in  seamanship,  of  great  experience, 
and  daring  iiUrepidity.  He  left  England  in  1607,  but  instead  of 
entering  any  of  the  straits,  he  stood  directly  for  the  East  coast  of 
Oreenland,  which  he  made  in  73^,  and  named  the  point  Hold  with 
Hopt.  The  weather  continued  mild,  and  even  warm,  till  he  reach- 
ed the  latitude  of  78**;  the  sea  open,  with  much  drifted-wood.  In 
Vy^  2S'  N.  he  sent  his  boat  on  shore  with  the  mate  and  bos^tswain, 
who  quenched  their  thirst,  the  weather  being  hot,  at  two  excellent 
streams  of  fresh  water.  He  still  advanced  to  Uie  northward  as 
high  as  82^  N.  when  falling  in  with  mountains  and  fields  of  ice,  he 
returned  home,  and  arrived  atGravesendon  the  16th  September. 
The  following  year  he  made  a  second  voyage,  to  attempt  a  passage 
between  Spitzbergen  and  Nova  Zembla,  few  particulars  of  whidi 
were  made  public,  and  these  are  not  to  our  present  purpose.  The 
third,  and,  to  him,  the  last  and  fatal  voyage,  was  undertaken  in 
1610.  Having  passed  the  strait  which  new  bears  his  name,  and 
doubled  the  westernmost  capes  of  Labrador,  which  he  named  Wol- 
stenholme  and  Diggcs,  he  stood  to  the  southward  down  the  great 
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bar  which  bears  his  own  najne,  and  entered  a  barbonr  whtdi  they 
called  Michaelmas,  where  it  was  Hudson's  inlentton  to  pass  tba 
winter;  but  an  accident  prevented  him,  and  he  stood  down  to  the 
lowest  bite  of  the  bay.  Here  die  chief  employ  of  his  crew  was 
to  procure  provisions,  with  which  they  appear  to  have  been  scan- 
tily supplied  in  the  ship ;  but  thfty  idlled  about  a  hundred  dozen 
of  partridges  as  white  as  milk ;  and  in  the  spring,  when  those  left 
then), '  came  birds  of  divers  sorts,  as  swannes,  goose,  ducke^^iml 
teaie.'  While  thus  employed,  a  mutiny  was  stirred  up  among 
the  ship's  ccmipany  by  one  Greene,  a  person  whom  Hudson  had 
taken  on  board  out  of  charity  and  treated  as  his  own  cbikJ.  On  leav- 
ing this  spot,  the  mutineers  fcnt:ed  Hudson,  his  son,  and  seven 
others  into  the  boat,  amidst  fields  of  ice,  with  a  scanty  supply  of 
provisions, — she  was  never  heard  of  more,  and  all  that  were  m  her 
Bmst  have  miserably  perished.  The  mutineers  stood  away  for 
Digges's  Isknd  at  the  mouth  of  Hudson's  Strait,  where  they 
found  tents  full  of  men,  women,  and  children,  ^  bigge-boned,  broao- 
iaced,  iiat-nosed,  and  small-footed,  like  the  tartars.'  Here 
Greene  and  another  of  the  principal  mutineers  were  shot  by  the 
Datives,  and  three  others  died  a  few  days  after  of  dieir  wouqds : 
•  everywhere,'  observes  Purchas,  *can  Divine  justice  find  execu- 
tioners.' The  remainder  of  the  crew,  after  taking  on  board  about 
400  sea- fowl  which  they  caught  on  leaving  the  land,  made  the  best 
of  their  way  homewards,  being  reduced  to  the  greatest  distress, 
living  chiefly  on  sea- weeds  fried  with  candle-ends,  and  the  skins 
and  feathers  of  the  fowl  they  had  eaten.  The  account  of  this  un- 
fortunate voyage  is  written  by  one  of  the  crew  named  Habakuk 
Pricket,  who,  of  course,  endeavours  to  lay  the  whole  blame  oti 
Greene  and  the  others  who  had  been  killed  by  the  Eskimeaux ; 
but  *  North- West  Foxe,'  in  his  remarks  on  the  transaction,  slily 
observes,  '  Well,  Pricket,  I  am  in  great  doubt  of  thy  fidelity  to 
Master  Hudson.' 

This  Habakuk  Pricket,  however,  was  engaged  to  accompany 
Sir  Thomas  Button  two  years  after  (16 12)  on  the  same  voyage  of 
(&covery,  with  two  ships  whose  names  were  the  same  as  those 
under  the  celebrated  Cook  in  his  last  voyage — ^the  Resolution  and 
the  Discovery.  He  passed  through  Hudson's  Strait,  saw  the  south 
point  of  the  large  island  named  on  some  of  our  charts  Southampton 
Jskind,  and  gave  it-the  name  of  Carafes  SwanU  J^est,  and  steering 
from  thence  S.W.  made  the  main  land  of  Ame|ica  in  60*»  40',  to 
wliich  he  gave  the  name  ofHope^s  Check.  Button  wintered  in  Port 
Nelson,  so  called  from  his  Pilot,  in  latitude  57 «  10'  N.  which  is 
now  the  principal  station  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  He  lost 
aany  men  by  cold  and  hunger,  *  and  yet,'  says  Foxe, '  he  was  sup- 
plied Writh^cat  store  of  white  partridges  and  other  fowle,of  which  I 
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haye  heard  it  credibly  reported,  that  this  Cetnpany  killed  ei^teea 
hundred  dozen  in  the  winter  season/  Button  reached  no  higher 
than  the  latitude  of  659  on  the  east  coast  of  Southampton  Island* 

In  1614,  Captain  Gibbons  was  sent  out  in  the  Discovery  ;  but 
his  ship  was  beset  by  ice  on  the  N.E.  coast  of  Labrador,  in  about 
57®  N.  where  he  remained  nearty  five  months  in  a  sort  of  bay,  to 
which  his  ship's  company,  in  derision,  gave  the  name  of  Gt66on« 
his-iloU  ;  escaping  at  last  from  his  place  of  jconfinement,  he  made 
the  best  of  his  way  home. 

Robert  Bylot,  who  had  been  with  Hudson,  Button,  and  Gibbons^ 
now  appointed  master  of  the  same  ship,  the  Discovery,  of  55 
tons  burden,  set  sail  from  England  in  April,  1615,  passed  tbrourb 
Hudson's  Strait,  as  far  as  CapeComfort,on  Uie  east  coast  of  Soum- 
ampton  Island  in  latitude  65**  N.  but  having  proceeded  northerly 
about  half  a  degree,  and  finding,  as  he  says,  the  water  shallow,  and 
the  land  trending  to  the  N.E.  (which,  however,  is  doubtful,)  be 
returned  to  England  without  making  any  discovery. 

The  following  year,  Bylot,  with  Baffin  (who  had  acted  as  his 

Silot  in  the  former  voyage)  proceeded  again  in  the  same  ship,  the 
discovery,  being  her  iuth  voyage  on  the  same  object.  They 
fk)w  stood  along  the  west  coast  of  Greenland;  and  saw  some 
islands  in  72**  1 5',  to  which,  finding  women  only  on  them,  they  gave 
ihe  name  of  Womev?s  Islands}  they  are  situated  close  to  the  San^ 
dersoti^s  Hopt  of  Davis,  the  extreme  point  which  that  navigator 
reached.  Coasting  from  hence,  in  an  open  sea,  they  pass^  ^a 
feyre  cape,'  in  latitude  76*  35',  which  they  named  Cape  Dudky 
Diggts;  then  standing  N.  westerly  they  passed  Whale  Soumf,  in 
77®  30';  then  Sir  Thomas  SmitVs  Sounds  which  was  choked  up, 
not  with  ice,  but  with  whales ;  and  extended  beyond  78®  N.  tms 
being  the  farthest  point  they  reached  to  the  northward.  They 
then  stood  five  days  to  the  southward  of  west,  through  an  open  sea^ 
and  saw  Alderman  Joneses  Sounds  it  latitude  76®  30';  ana  in  two 
days,  standing  inore  southerly,  they  opened  Sir  James  Lancaster's 
Sotmd}  from  whence  they  continued  their  course  two  days  south- 
easterly, the  sea  still  apen^  till  they  came  to  latitude  71?  IS',  when 
meeting  with  much  ice,  they  struck  off  from  the  coast  due  east, 
and  passing  through  Baffin's  Strait,  into  the  Strait  of  Davis,  made 
the  best  of  their  way  home :  first  touching,  however,  at  Cockm 
Sound  on  the  coast  of  Greenland,  to  collect  scurvy  grass,  sor- 
rel and  orpine,  for  their  sick,  who,.  Baffin  says,  were  cured  in 
eight  days  by  the  scurvy  grass  (cochlearia)  boiled  in  beer.  This 
might  be  considered  as  the  most  important  of  all  the  voyages,  if  the 
brief  account  of  it  could  be  depended  on ;  but  there  is  nothing  Ic^ 
on  record,  except  a  meagre  sort  of  journal  by  Baffin,  unaccompa- 
nied  by  any  chart;  Bylot,  as  would  appear  from  Habakdc 
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IVicket's  narrati?e  of  Hudson's  Voya^  betn^  tmaUe  either  to 
fead  or  write.  The  floatinfi;  masses  of  ice  drifting  from  the  north* 
ward,  and  the  heavy  swell  from  the  same  ouarter,  when  off  Whale 
Sound,  would  seem  to  indicate  that  Greenland  is  no  partof  Ame* 
rica,  but  a  large  island,  or  rather  an  archipelago  of  islands.  Baffin's 
Bay,  as  we  now  see  it  on  some  modem  charts,  is  wholly  suppo- 
sititious. 

The  unabated  zeaiand  the  extraordinary  persererance  which 
actuated  the  promoters  of  these  early  voya^s  of  discovery,  were 
kept  alive  by  the  prevailing  opinion  that  the  north-west  passage 
had  actually  been  made  by  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese,*  and 
prticularlv  by  a  Greek  pilot  of  the  name  of  Juan  de  Fuca;t 
DQt  from  tbe  termination  of  Baffin's  last  voyage,  if  we  except  aa 
obscure  attempt  of  Hawkridge,  who  bad  accompanied  Sir  Thomas 
Button  in  16 13,  the  ardour  for  the  discovery  of  this  passage  seems 
to  have  abated.  It  was,  however,  revived  in  1630,  by  one  Lucas 
Foxe,  a  shrewd,  sensible  man,  who,  having  availed  himself  of  the 
information  gained  by  preceding  adventurers,  was  so  certain  of 
making  the  passage,  that  he  obtained  a  letter  from  Charles  I.  ad« 
dressra  to  bis  brother  the  Emperor  of  Japan.  This  enterprise 
was»  in  &ct,  under  the  immediate  patronage  of  the  king,  who  con* 
tributed  one  of  his  own  ships,  fitted  out  in  the  most  complete  man* 
ner,  aiul  victualled  for  18  months.  Sir  Thomas  Roe  and  Sir  John 
Wdstenholme  were  named  by  the  king  to  superintend  the  eouip- 
ment  of  the  voyage.    Some  merchants  of  Bristol  having  fitted  out 

*  Sir  Hamfref  Gflbert  nyi,  Uiat  om  Sahratem,  %  gMtlMimii  ofVittoria,  io  9p«ia» 
doe  into  Iretand  io  1666,  and  In  hb  (Sir  Gilbart't)  bearlng»  told  Sir  Henrj  SMaey , 
(]b«n  |<ord  Depoty.  that  one  Urdaneta,  afriarof  Aleiico,  haid  told  Uo  aiffat  jraart  bt- 
fore,tbat  ha  came  trom  Mm-  id  8wr  into  Germany  throogb  this  nortb-west  pasufeyaad 
showed  SaWaterra  a  tea-card  made  by  bit  own  esperiance  and  travel  in  that  voyace. 
This  friar,  Sir  Qtlbert  adds,  told  tbe  King  of  Portugal  that  be  meant  to  pablisb  the 
same,  bnt  tbe  king  most  earnestly  desired  him  not  to  make  tbe  same  known,  for  that 
<  if  England  bad  knowledn  and  experience  thereof,  it  woold  greatiT  binder  both  him 
and  tbe  King  of  Spain.'  This  Urteaeta  went  with  Magellan  and  afterwards  wttk 
LegMpi's  expeditioa,  in  16S4,  to  die  PhOippiae  Islands  ;  and  tbe  chart,  long  aied  by 
the  Bfanilla  ships,  was  originally  coostmeted  by  Urdaneta. 

t  His  real  name  was  Apostolos  ValeriaoBs.  The  stoij  told  to  Mr.  Blicbail  Lok« 
Consol  ibr  the  Tnrkey  mercbanU  at  Aleppo,  was  a  plain  and  no  doubt  a  true  one— 
that  be  was  plundered  in  a  Manilla  ship  off  Cape  California,  by  one  Caadisb, 
(Cavendish,  who  stotes  bis  baring  found  a  Greek  pilot  in  one  of  the  sb^  be  plundered.) 
an  EagUshman—tbat  he  was  afterwards  sent  by  the  Viceroy  of  Medco,  to  discover 
the  Strait  of  Aalan,  but  owing  to  a  mutiny  in  the  squadron,  he  letunied— that  in  1609. 
he  was  again  sent  on  this  discovery ;  that  be  entered  a  strait  betweea  47^  and  4S9  of 
iatitade,  and  sailed  above  twenty  days  in  a  broad  sea ;  and  that,  opposed  bv  savam 
clothed  In  skins,  he  returned  to  Acapulco.  Tbe  late  Bbbop  of  SaUslNuy,  rather  inat« 
erectly,  has  pronounced  this  story  of  De  Foca,  <  the  &bric  of  knposlura  1^  for  the  ink 
was  scarcely  dry  whfeb  transmitted  to  posterity  this  basty  opinion,  when  the  strain 
•ad  tbe  sea,  and  tbe  savages,  were  recognised  by  Meares  and  others,  in  tbe  venr 
9fQi  pointed  oat  by  tbe  old  Greek  pilot,  to  whom  modem  geographer  have  raodoffed 
My  |«itkeibyaifigalngtothoitr«ith9£BQ»Tored^tfc«Bameof/eandtriic«. 
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-^  sfaipfor  •the  fi&me  pufposeiuoderthe  command  of  Captam  James, 
requested  that  she  might  accompany  Foxe*  Early  in  May^  1631, 
His  Majesty's  ship  Charles,  of  8Q  tons,  left  England;  but  owix>e 
to  foggy  weather,  and  ice,  it  was  the  15tb  July  before  she  reached 
the  islands  of  Salisbdry  and  Nojttingham*  From  hence  Foxe  stood 
over  to  the  Continent  of  America,  and  made  the  land  in  64^  lO"* 
which  he  named  Sir  Thomas  Roe*8  Welcome  ;  and  directing  h|S 
course  to  the  southward  discovered  Brook  Cobhom,  since  called 
Murbte  Island  ;  after  this  he  anchored  in  Nelson's  River;  and  con* 
^oluding  that  no  passage  existed  between  that  point  and  64^  1 0'  N., 
he  next  stood  to  the  northward,  between  Southampton  and  Cum- 
beriand  Islands,  and  on  the  west  coast  of  the  latter  gave  names  to 
<<Ktng  Chao'les^fi  promontory,  Oape  Maria,  Trinity  Island^  Lord 
Weston's  {'(xrtlaiul  and  Foxe^s  Farthest^  being,  as  the  name  imports, 
the  extreme  point  to  which  he  proceeded,  in  latitude  66^  4?"  K. 
Adverse  winds,  long  ni^ts,  a  waning  moon,  and  the  sickness  of 
his  x^rew,  obljged  him  ^  either  to  seek  for  harbour,  or  to  freeze  to 
death  in  the  sea,'  and  he  therefore  returned  to  England. 

Captain  James  wintered  in  the  cul-de«sac  of  Hudson's  Sea^ 
namedafter  him  Jameses  Bay  ;  came  home  the  following  year,  and 
published  a  dismal  account  of  his  sufferings  from  coM,  hun^, 
disease,  &c.  though  the  latitude  in  which  he  passed  the  winter  was 
•only  &S^  S\  Without  adding  the  slightest  information  to  the  geo- 
graphy of  Hudson's  Sea,  he  decides  boldly  that  there  is  no«ucb 
tbin^  as  «  north-west  passage. 

About  the  same  time  one  M.  de  Groseiller,  of  Canada,  was 
despatched  from  Quebec  for  the  purpose  of  discovery.  Landing 
near  Nelson's  River,  he  fell  in  with  a  wretched  hut  in  which  were 
six  people  nearly  famished.  They  were  part  of  the  crew  of  a  ship 
which  bad  been  sent  from  Boston,  and  which,  while  they  were  on 
shore,  had  been  driven  to  sea  by  the  ice,  and  was  never  heard  of 
more.  Groseiller  went  to  Paris,  but  meeting  with  no  encourage- 
ment from  the  French  government,  came  to  England  with  a  letter 
from  onr  ambassador  to  Prince  Rupert,,  who  received  himfavoar- 
ably;  and  being  joined  b^  otlier  noblemen  and  merchants,  fitted 
out  a  ship  in  1666,  which  Captain  Gillam  was  appointed  to 
command.  He  proceeded  up  Davis's  Strait  to  70®  N.,  returned  to 
Rupert's  River  in  the  bottom  of  Huilson's  Bay,  and  there  wintered. 
In  the  mean  time  Charles  II.  by  his  royal  Charter,  constituted 
Prince  Rupert  and  certain  lords,  knights,  and  merchants,  a  body 
corporate,  known  by  the  name  of  *  the  Governor  and  Company  of 
the  Adventurers  of  England  trading  into  Hudson's  Bay.' 

Prom  the  moment  this  body  of  •  Adventurers'  was  instituted, 
the  spirii  of  adventure  died  away;  and  every  succeeding  effort  was 
palsied  by  the  baneful  influence  of  monopoly,  of  which  the  disco* 
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my  of  a  oorih-west  passage  wa$  deemed  the  forenuiaer  of  destruc* 
tkxu  Even  the  publicatjoo  of  De  Ponte's  *  Voyage  failed  to  rouse 
iJba  attention  of  speculators.  Atlength,  however,  in  1720^  one 
Knight,  who  bad  long  been  in  the  Company's  service  as  master  of 
a  ship,  and  subsequently  governor  of  one  of  their  forts,  reminded, 
his  old  masters  that  they  were  obliged,  by  their  charter,  to  mak« 
discoveries  and  extend  their  trade,  and  tliat  if  they  refused  to  in* 
dulge  him  with  an  expedition  for  these  purposes,  he  would  apply  to 
the  crown.  Being  nearly  80  years  of  age,  the  Commiiy  tfaousht  it 
qKMreadviseable  togratifvbis '  troublesome  zeal/asRobsoo  calls  it, 
^an  to  let  the  business  be  taken  up  by  some  abler  hand— *his  in- 
stractiona  were  to  find  the  Strait  of  Aoian,  in  order  to  discover  goId« 
whales,  and  other  valtwbU  commoiitkr^  to  the  northward,  &c* 
Koight  was  so  coniSdent  of  |uccess,  that  he  caused  strong  cheats  to 
be  made,  hooped  with  iron,  to  hold  the  gold  and  copper  whkb  h« 
was  delernuned  to^nd,  and  which  seem  to  have  engrossed  his  mind 
more  than  the  discovery  of  the  north-west  passage*  The  two  ship^ 
seoi  under  him  and  Barlow  were  never  heard  of  more ;  but  some 
of  their  remains  were  discovered  six  or  seven  years  afterwards  in 
a,  bay  on  Marble  Island,  where  their  crews  appear  to  have  perish* 
«1  in  the  most  miserable  manner*  In  1723,  one  Scroggs  was 
sent  \0  the  northward  ostensibly  to  look  for  these  unfortunate  «uf- 
feipera,  about  which,  however,  Robson  says,  there  was  not  one  word 
in  his  instructions*  This  Scroggs  appears  to  have  been  totally 
imfit  for  anj  expedition  on  account  of  his  ignorance  and  timidity, 
bat  exceedingly  well  quab'fied  to  answer  the  purpose  of  the  Hudr 
son's  Bay  Compaiiy,  who  seemed  to  enjoy  their  monopoly  in  per* 
iiect  tran^raiUity,  without  giving  themselves  the  smallest  concern 
sAoiti  mttiag  discoveries  either  by  land  o£  by  water. 

At  Jeagtb  a  geatjcman  of  the  name  of  Dobbs,  having  well  cbnsi* 
dered  what  j»^:eding  navigators  had  stated  with  regard  to  the  high 
tides  from  the  northward  in  the  Welcome^  prevailed  on  .the  Conxr 
|MUiy,a£Ler  imch  importunity,  to  send  a  vessel  to  the  northward^ 
ui  1737,  but  she  returned  without  doing  any  thin^,  never  having 
mached  so  hi^h  as  the  latitude  63^.   Dobbs,  perceiving  the  relucf 

<a^  and  negligent  conduct  of  the  Company,  applied  next  to  the 

'■ '  .  g      ,-■■■.         I     I       II       ...  .11.       I 

*  Hie  1^<mES  of  De  Footei  Faent^,  or  Fonta,  appearad  for  (ht  first  time  in  a 
IWfuiikiifltrf&ation  ealM  the  MtfUhfy MiteeUany,  or Memoirt  fir  the  Curiout,  for 
i^4^  VfA  II  k  Mippoied  to  have  been  performed  in  164D.  Captain  B|imej,  who 
tafUbiiBM  HatleaKlh  in  his  <  Histpiy  of  Voyages,  Iw.'  seenw  to  think  with  Mr. 
Mffit^,  that  it  is  an  idle  piece  of  invention  by  one  Fetiveri  a  contributor  to  the 
thete  tteatiooed  flliseellany;  tbooch  it  might  liave  been  founded  on  the  circom* 
iBBi  id  fiBMOBMster  Witsen  havbg  mentfa»ed  a  voyage  made  by  the  ctUbruitA 

teltoifllAa,  t^  TtrraddTiUgn,  at  the  cost  of  the  King  of  Spain;  and  of  the 
sbte  tihat  was  lost  fai  Hudson's  Bay,  six  of  whose  crew  were  found  on  shore 
lpa»Deeiltw^-4t  is  something  of  tiie  Idod  of  onr  modem  romances  composed  of  tact 
Mi  ictioD,  pleasant  to  read,  bat  injnrioas  to  the  traCh  of  Ultoiy ^ 

vox..  XVI.  iro«  \%%u  h 
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government,  and  by  his  perseverance  and  sanguine  representations 
obtained  the  Furnace  bomb  and  the  pink  Discovery,  to  be  appro- 
priated for  this  service,  under  the  omers  of  Captain  Middleton,  a 
commander  in  the  British  navy,  who  had  served  as  master  in  the 
employ  of  the  Hudson^s  Bay  Company  for  manv  voyages.  Mid- 
dleton left  Endand  in  1741,  wintered  in  Churchill  River,  and  in 
the  summer  of  1742  proceeded  up  the  Welcome  to  Wager  River, 
and  looked  into  (he  savs  sailed  round)  what  he  was  pleased  to  call 
Repulse  Bay.  From  hence  he  returned  to  the  southward.  Oq 
his  arrival  in  England,  Dobbs  accused  him  of  wilfully  misrepro- 
9enting  his  discoveries,  to  curry  favour  with  his  old  employers, 
and  ofhaving  taken  a  bribe  of  6000/.  from  them  not  to  make  any 
discoveries.  He  denies  the  bribe,  but  admits  that  he  might  have 
said  to  some  of  the  governors  that  he  i^ould  discover  the  passage, 
and  none  of  those  with  him  should  be  the  wiser  for  it.  His  offi- 
cers loo  swore  to  his  having  misrepresented  facts.  The  Lords 
of  the  Admimlty  called  upon  him  to  answer  the  charees  preferred 
agaiilst  him  by  Mr.  Dobbs,  which  he  did  at  full  length ;  out  with- 
out satisfying  them.  To  evince,  on  the  contrary,  bow  strongly 
impressed  they  still  were  with  the  probability  of  a  north-west  pas- 
sage, their  Lordships  procured  an  act  the  following  year 
(18  Geo.  II.),  for  granting  a  reward  of  twenty  thousand  poun^ 
to  the  person  or  persons  who  should  discover  a  north-west  {wssage 
through  Hudson^s  Strait  to  the  western  and  southern  ocean  of 
America ;  a  discovery  which  the  preamble  states  to  be  <>f  *  greal 
benefit  and  advantage  to  the  trade  of  this  kingdom.' 

The  offer  of  this  reward  immediately  brought  forward  new  ad- 
venturers, who  raised  by  subscription  a  sum  sufficient  to  equip 
two  ships,  the  Dobbs  commanded  bv  Captain  Moor,  anMieCali-: 
fomia  by  Captain  Smith,  which  left  the  Thames  in  May,  1 746.  On 
the  1 1  th  August  they  reached  the  coast  of  America  about  Marble 
Island,  and  having  made  some  observations  on  the  height,  direc- 
tion, and  velocity  of  the  tides,  they  stood  to  the  southward  and 
wintered  in  Port  Nelson,  where  they  were  treated  with  great  jea- 
lousy, and  closely  watched  by  the  servants  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company.  They  remained  here,  we  know  not  why,  till  the  1st 
July,  when  they  again  proceeded  to  the  northward,  and  examined 
Wager's  Straft ;  here  the  two  commanders  differed  respecting  the 
examina^on  of  Repulse  Bay,  and  the  ships  returned  to  Englasd* 
without  having  accomplished  any  other  discovery  beyond  that  of 
ascertaining  Wager  Water  to  be  a  deep  bay  or  inleU  Two  ac- 
counts of  this  voyage  were  published ;  one,  containing  oiaoy  cu* 
rious  and  sensible  observationsi  by  Mr.  Ellis ;  the  other,  a  labour- 
ed and  conceited  performance  in  two  volumes^  by  ^  the  Clerk  of 
ihe  California.' 
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After  this  the  spirit  of  discovery  in  the  north  seems  totally  to 
bare  sunk ;  and  the  Hudson^s  Bay  Company  were  left  in  that  state 
of  apathy  which  seems  most  congenial  to  their  habits  and  interests. 
They  sent,  it  is  true,  Mr.  Heame  thirteen  hundred  miles  in  search 
of  copper,  and  after  the  lapse  of  a  hundred  years  thev  discovered 
that  Chesterfield^s  Inlet  at  the  distance  of  a  hundred  leagues  from 
oneof  their  establishments,  was  no<  the  north- west  passage;  but 
they  never  once  thought  of  sending  any  one  a  little  farther  to  the 
north,  where  probably  in  half  the  distance  travelled  by  Hearne, 
the  sea  coast  would  have  interrupted  the  traveller's  progress* 

The  government,  however,  was  vigorously  prosecuting  new  dis« 
coveries  ;  and,  after  so  many  failures  .to  the  northward,  it  was 
resolved  to  employ  the  celebrated  Cook  to  determine  the  exact 
situation  of  the  two  continents  of  Asia  and  America,  or,  in  other 
words,  to  examine  Uie  Strait  of  Anian.  On  this  occasion  a  new 
act  was  passed  (16  Geo.  III.)  granting  a  reward  of  twenty  thou- 
sand pounds  to  anv  person  or  persons  who  should  discover  any 
northern  passa^  for  vessels  by  sea,  between  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  Oceans,  m  anv  direction  or  parallel  to  the  northward  of  the 
fifty-second  degree  of  northern  latitude.  In  the  same  year  Cook 
sailed  from  the  Thames  with  the  Resolution  and  Discovery.  On 
the  9th  August,  1 778,  he  determined  the  western  extremity  of 
America,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Cape  Prince  of  Wales,  to 
Itein  65*  46'  N.  long.  19 1  •  46';  and,  when  in  lat.  t)6«  5\  the 
width  of  the  Strait  which  divides  the  two  continents  of  Asia  and 
America,  to  be  about  fourteen  leagues.  Standing  to  the  northward, 
he  named  a  point  of  land  on  the  American  coast  Point  Mulgrave^ 
the  lat.  of  which  was  67^  45'.  He  continued  up  the  Strait  till  he  was  in 
lat.  70*  33',  in  an  open  sea,  but  soon  after,  m  70**  41',  found  himself 
'  close  to  the  edge  of  the  ice,  which  was  as  compact  as  a  wall,*  and 
ten  or  twelve  feet  high.  In  returning  to.  the  southward  he  saw,  on 
the  American  side,  a  low  point  in  lat.  70^  d9',  to  which  he  gave 
the  name  of  Icy  Cape.  At  the  ice  was  still  near  the  ships  ia 
lat.  69**  32'  while  there  was  none  in  proceeding  to  the  northwardi 
he  concluded  that  the  whole  was  a  moveable  mass,  though  he 
could  not  detect  any  current.  To  a  point  of  high  land  in  lat. 
%9^  y,he  gave  the  name  of  Cape  Lisbume.  It  being  now  near 
die  end  of  August,  Captain  Cook  repaired  to  Oonalashka,  and 
from  thence  to  the  Sanawich  islands,  with  the  intention  of  renewing 
the  examination  of  the  Strait  the  following  year ;  but  by  his  unfor- 
tunate death,  that  task  devolved  on  Captain  Clarke,  who  entered 
the  Strait  toward  the  end  of  June,  1779,  on  the  Asiatic  side. 
On  the  6th  July  he  had  reached  the  lat.  67<»  N.  and  after  encoun- 
tering much  ice,  that  of  70*  33'*  On  the  19lh,  in  69*  34',  he  got 
&ight  of  the  land  on  the  American  side  to  the  S.  E.  but  could  not 
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come  near  it — and  this,  with  Cape  Prince  of  Wafcs,  Ttewed 
from  the  middle  of  the  Strait,  were  the  only  two  points  be  saw  oft 
the  coast  of  America:  after  some  further  attempts  on  the 
Asiatic  side,  he  returned  to  Kamschatka,  though  the  month  of  Julj 
had  not  yet  expired.  Without  attaching  blame  to  Captain  Clarke, 
whose  constitution  was  so  debilitated  that  he  died  before  they 
reached  Kamschatka,  or  to  Captains  Gore  or  Kine,  we  think  that, 
had  Cook  lived,  he  would  not  so  soon  have  abandoned  this  great 
object.    It  is  admitted  in  the  narrative  of  the  voyage,  that  the 

*  Impenetrable  barrier  of  ice'  occasionally  breaks  up  and  is  moved 
about  in  every  direction ;  that  *  as  far  as  their  experience  went,' 
the  sea  to  the  north  of  Behring's  Strait  is  clearer  of  ice  in  August 
than  in  July ;  and  that  ^  berhaps  in  September  it  may  still  be  more 
free ;'  it  is  also  admitted  that  there  is  less  probabi  lity  of  success  on 
the  Asiatic,  than  on  the  American  side  oftbe  Strait ;  and  yet  it  is 
known  that  Deschneff  succeeded  in  passing  the  Strait  from  th^ 
north  side  of  the  Asiatic  continent :  under  such  admissions,  it  was 
certainly  unfortunate  that  the  atti^mpt  should  so  soon  have  been 
abandoned. 

About  the  same  time  Lieutenant  Pickers|iU  was  sent  in  tfie  armed 
l>rig  Lion  to  examine  the  western  parts  of  Baffin's  bay — ^but  the 
choice  was  unfortunate ;  he  never  once  entered  Baffin's  bay ;  and 
Lieutenant  Young,  who  superseded  him  and  proceeded  under 
similar  instructions  the  following  year,  reached  only  the  72d  desree 
of  latitude,  cruising  along  the  eastern  instead  of  the  western  si^  of 
Baffin's  bay,  and  consequently  amoBg  the  ice,  which  almost  always 
clings  to  the  shore.    ^  His  talents,  as  Dr.  Douglas  observes, 

*  were  more  adapted  to  contribute  to  the  glory  of  a  victory,  as 
commander  of  a  line  of  batde  ship,  than  to  add  to  geogra^cal 
discoveries,  by  encountering  mountains  of  ice,  and  expiring  un- 
known  coasts.' 

The  Hudson's  Bay  Company  were  again  \eh  free,  for  many 
years>  from  the  apprehensions  of  a^  discovery  of  the  north*wesi 
passage.  Fortunately,  however,  for  the  world,  it  rarely  happens 
that  a  generation  passes  away  without  producing  men  zealous  iat 
their  country's  weal,  and  the  honour  of  science.  Mr.  Dairying 
pie,  late  hydrographer  to  the  Admiralty,  after  carefully  examiniag 
the  question  of  the  north-west  passage,  was  decidedly  of  opinion^ 
that  the  problem  was  still  to  be  solved:  and  conceiving  with 
Dr.  Douglas  that  *  the  gevemor  and  committee  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company  had  made  amends  for  the  narrow  prejudices  of  their 
predecessors,  and  that  no  further  obstruction  would  be  thrown  in 
the  way  of  those  who  might  be  sent  on  discovery,'  he  prevailed  09 
them  to  employ  Mr.  Duncan,  a  master  in  the  navy,  and  now  miaster 
Attendant  othis  Majesty's  dock-yard  at  Chatham,  who  had  exhi- 
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littd  considerablt  talent  on  a  voyage  to  Nootka  Sound^  on  tbis 
stnrice.  Mr.  Dalrymple  bad  long  been  of  opinion  that  not  only 
Greenland,  but  all  tte  land  aaid  to  have  been  seen  b^  Baffin 
on  the  northern  and  eastern  sides  of  the  great  bay  bearing  his  name. 
Has  comjposed  of  clusters  of  islands,  and  that  a  passage  through 
die  ^f return  Dams,^  round  the  northern  extremity  of  Cumberland 
island,  ied  directly  into  the  North  Sea,  from  the  70^  to  the  71^ 
of  latitude.  It  is  thus  marked  on  an  ancient  globe,  the  first,  we 
believe,  ever  Eiade  in  this  country,  and  now  in  the  library  of  the 
toner  Temple,  which  contains  all  the  discoveries  of  our  early 
Bavieators ;  it  is,  in  fact,  the  only  remaining  record  of  this  kind, 
as  c&rts  were  then  rude  and  not  in  fashiqn*  Davis  himself  refers 
to  it }  and  Hackluit,  in  his  edition  of  1 589,  has  celebrated  this  early 
q^ecfmen  of  geographical  science.*  On  inquiring  after  this  dobe, 
we  were  told,  that  it  had  recently  been  new-coated,  and  that 
Mr.  Arrowsmith^s  sketches  had  succeeded  to  the  discoveries  of 
Forbisher  and  Davis !  We  arc  slow  to  believe  that  the  ventrahU 
Benchers  of  the  Temple  can  hate  given  their  sanction  to  so  bar- 
barous and  sacrilegious  an  act,  as  that  of  defecmg  this  curious 
and  vahjable  reKc  of  antiquity.t 

*  Hack! oft  apolf^et  to  tke  eentle  reader  *  for  inserting  Into  tlie  woi^e»  one  of  tba 
kitt  general!  aappes  of  the  worid  onel7>  until  the  comnig  out  of  a  very  large  and  most 
mmcX  terraftriall  globe,  collected  and  reformed,  according  to  tlie  newest,  secreteat» 
andlatasC  dtscoveries,  both  Spanish,  Portugal!,  and  English,  composed  by  M.  £mme« 
rie  Bloflfneax,  of  Lambeth,  a  rare  gentleman  in  his  profession,  being  therein  for  di* 
TOTB  reeresgraatiy  supported  by  the  purse  and  lilMralitie  of  the  worshipful  merchant, 
BIr.  wiiiBa  Sanderson.'  This  it  the  globe  which  the  Beachers  of  the  Xemple  are 
said  io  hare  white- washed. 

f  Jfr.  Dalrymple  caused  a  copy  to  be  taken  of  those  parts  of  this  ^lobe  refaUve  to 
tbe  present  qne^lon.  Go  this  sketch,  we  see  wflb  pleasure,  the  Drogio  and  the  Friet^ 
land  oC  the  two  noble  Venetians,  the  Zeni ;  we  observe  the  latter  where  it  always  wat 
aad  stilL  is*  at  the  soutliern  extremity  of  Greenland,  a  IHtle  above  the  60th  parallel  of 
lafittde ;  still  holding  its  head  above  water,  in  spite  of  the  volcanoes  and  the  earth* 
qaakea  eieated  by  the  Due  d'Almadover  and  Delisle,  the  Abb6  Zuria  and  8lg.  Amo- 
Dtl^  to  overwhelm  it  in  the  ocean.  We  see  no  reason  to  disbelieve  (as  some  afieet  to 
d«)  the  fiiet  stated  by  Nicolao  Zeno  of  the  friars  of  the  monastenr  of  St  Thomaa 
iHvBdajg  their  rooms,  cooking  their  victuals,  and  watering  their  garden  from  a  sprhi^ 
o(f  boC  water  isneh  mrines  are  known  to  eiist :  and  what  should  prevent  these  friare 
in  tluit  dreainni  cold  region  from  availing  themselves  of  an  article  so  obviously  useful 
and  eflectnal?  Is  there  any  thing  more  extraordinary  in  the  friars  of  Greenland  boil- 
iagtbekvietaals  in  tlie  water  ofabot  spring  tlian  the  party  in  the  suite  of  Lord  Afacart- 
■•7%  caibftBy  liolUog  the  fish  hi  the  hot  springs  on  tne  margin  of  the  volcanic  crateTy 
IB  wkich  lh(^  ward  caught,  on  the  island  of  Amsterdam  ?  The  blind  monk  whom 
Detfeonr  Plakins  saw  in  the  monastery  of  Helgafiel,  in  Iceland,  and  who  was  himaeir 
^  et*  when  young,  into  the  convent  of  St  Thomas,  in  tlie  very  early  part  of  the  six- 
(tb  €0iitny>  long  before  Ramusio  published  the  tetters  of  the  two  Zeal,  corrobo- 
I  an  that  Zano  stated,  adding  that  the  walls  of  the  monastery  were  built  of  pumice- . 
There  b  one  simple  fact  mentioned  by  Nicolao  Zeno.  winch  no  man  in  the 
Atfa  ceatury  could  know  or  imagine  who  had  not  lived  amortg  the  fiskimauK 
'  iioats,  he  tays,  were  framed  of  the  bones  of  fishes  and  covered  with  dieir 
djhe;  and  they  were  shaped  Hkt  a  weaver's  thuliU-^B,  description  so  iust  and  a  re- 
k  so  perfect,  that  from  that  time  to  tfab,  it  has  been  adopted  by  erery  suc< 
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Ifever  was  man  more  san^ine  of  success  in  any  midertakitig 
than  Mr.  Duncan.  In  1790  he  went  out  in  the  Company's  ship 
Sea-horse,  to  take  the  command  of  a  sloop  in  Hudson's  Bay,  called 
the  Churchill.  He  found,  on  his  arrival,  a  crew  who  affected  to 
be  terrifiedattheideaof  going  on  discovery ;  the  Company'sservants 
told  him  the  vessel  was  totally  unfit  for  such  a  purpose,  and  that  she 
could  not  be  made  sea-worthy  in  that  country ;  though  Mr.  Dun- 
can says  he  has  since  learned  that  she  had  been  constantly  employed 
for  twenty  years  afterwards.  Seeing  nothing  to  be  done  there,  he 
immediately  returned  to  England,  resolving  to  have  no  fiirther 
concern  with  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company — but  the  governors 
expressed  so  much  regret  and  disappointment,  and  Mr.  Dai- 
ry mple  was  so  urgent  for  following  up  the  discovery,  that  he 
consented  to  take  the  command  of  a  strong  well-built  ship  of 
eighty-four  tons,  called  the  Beaver,  fitted  to  ms  mind,  and  stored 
for  eighteen  months.  He  left  the  Thames  on  the  2d  May^  1791, 
but  did  not  reach  the  height  of  Charles's  Island  in  63^  lat.  till  the 
Sd  August,  nor  Churchill  River  till  the  5th  September^  when  all 
hope  of  accomplishing  any  thing  that  year  was  at  an  end.  It  is 
remarkable  that  our  early  adventurers,  at  a  time  when  the 
art  of  navigation  was  in  hs  infancy,  the  science  but  little  understood, 
the  instruments  few  and  imperfect,  in  barks  of  twenty-five  or  thirty 
tons  burden,  ill-consti*uctea,  ill-found,  and  apparently  ill-suited  to 
brave  the  mountains  of  ice  through  which  tney  had  to  fbrce  their 
way,  and  ^e  dark  apd  dismal  storms  which  beset  them — that  these 
men  should  have-succeeded  in  running  through  the  straits  to  bi^h  lati- 
tudes and  home  again  in  less  time  than  Mr.  Duncan  required  to 
reach  one  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  establishments,  the  route 
to  which  was  then  as  well  known  as  that  to  the  Shetland  islands. 

Mr.  Punpan  remained  in  Churchill  Hiver  till  the  Idth  July  in  the 
following  year,  got  into  Chesterfield  Inlet  and  returned  to  Churchill 
about  the  end  of  August;  his  crew  having  mutinied,  encouraged,  as 
he  states,  by  his  first  officer,  who  was  a  servant  of  the  Company. 
-—Here  grief  and  vexation  so  preyed  on  his  mind  as  to  render  a 
voyage  which  promised  every  thing,  completely  abortive: — thus  ter- 
minated the  last  and  the  least  efficient  of  all  the  expeditions  (ex* 
cepting  that  of  Gibbons)  for  the  discovery  of  the  I^orth-wesc 
Passage! 

All  ihes^  failures,  however,  are  by  no  means  conclusive  against 
its  existence.  We  must  bear  in  mind  that  not  one  of  the  adven- 
turers j^rocceded,  on  the  eastern  side. pf  America,  beyoinl  the 
Arctic  circle ;  and  that  on  the  western  side,  or  Strait  of  Behring, 
three  points  of  land  only  to  the  northward  pf  Cape  Prince  of  Wales 
have  been  seen  at  a  distance,  the  northernmost  (Icy  Cape)  in  lat^ 
70e  29'i  the  next,  (Cape  Lisburne,)  in  69*  5',  and  m^  third  (Cape 
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Jfiinrure)  ia  e?*  45'.    Could  we  only  be  ceruin  then  thftt  Hearne 
tad  Mackensie  actually  arrived  at  the  shore  of  the  Dortbem  ocean,* 

*  Hmbm  tafts  of  the  tide  being  oat,  <  Imt  tliat  it  flowed,  bir  the  merln  on  Oie  edtft 
ofUie  ice,  twelve  or  fourteen  feet,'  and  that  <  it  only  readied  a  litUe  way  wiUiin  the 
rirer*!  raootli ;'  that  *  the  water  at  tlie  month  of  the  river  wae  perfectly  frtih  when 
the  tide  wai  oot,  but  it  wae  the  sea  or  tome  branch  of  it,  by  the  ouanUly  of  whale- 
bone and  aeil  thins  which  the  Eqnimaoi  bad  at  their  tenis,  and  also  by  the  nomber 
oC  teals  which  appeared  on  the  ice.'  If  the  tide  was  otU  on  the  morning  of  the  ITtb. 
it  was  m  on  (he  middle  of  that  day,  and  he  never  quitted  the  mai^  of  the  river  till 
the  morning  of  the  18tb:  why  tbenjudgeof  iUrisebv  *  the  marks  on  the  ice  ?'  The 
tide  rlm$fimrteen  feet  in  the  Thames  as  liigh  as  Woolwich,  and  b  $ali  at  low  water  at 
Oravesend ;  how  fourteen  feet  of  sea  water  could  leave  that  of  the  river  *  perfectly 
fresh*  close  within  the  bar,  b  dffficult  to  comprehend.  As  to  bis  latitnde  of  thb 
spet,  that  b  stiU  less  to  be  deAnded  on  ;  he  tells  us  that  *  in  those  high  latitudes, 
indjitthb  season  of  the  vear,  the  sun  b  always  at  a  good  heisht  above  the  horison, 
so  that  he  had  not  only  day-light,  but  sunshine  the  whole  night'  Now  there  b  not 
•  word  of  thb  '  sun-shine  alf  night,'  in  hb  M.S.  Joomal,  as  quoted  by  Doctor  Doug« 
hs;  and  indeed,  he  says  in  hb  printed  book,  that  a  thick  (om  and  drinlinc  rain  came 
oa,  and  *  ftoding  that  neither  the  river  nor  the  sea  were  likely  to  be  of  any  use,  I 
dki  not  think  k  worth  while  to  wait  for  fair  weather  to  determine  the  latitude  ex- 
«ctly  by  an  observation.'  What  did  he  go  for?  he  was  selected  for  the  joumev  be* 
tmue  he  eould  take  an  observation  for  the  latitude,  and  yet  In  the  whole  of  the  jouf* 
ney  of  thirteen  bandred  miles  and  back  again,  he  takes  but  one  singU  observation)! 
Bat  the  latitade  of  the  river's  mouth,  he  says,  may  be  depended  on— what  that  lati- 
tnde was,  howover,  it  never  once  mentioned  ^  but  oy  the  chart  it  b  about  789  aO'.-* 
Xbe  Msnit  of  bb  single  observation  at  Congecathawhacbasa  was  669  40^  and  the- 
eoorses  and  distances  from  that  place  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  rive  a  dillhrence  ef 
about  9°,  ao  that  the  latitude  we  are  to  *  depend  upon,'  instead  of  79^  aO'  as  on  the 
ehart,  is,  by  bis  reckoning,  71^  46'.  Doctor  Douglas  states  it  from  hb  Joomal  at 
^<— DaUymplo,  however,  and  Arrowsmilh,  and  all  the  chart-makers,  have  amed 
to  cat  him  down  to  about  09^,  and  if  so,  the  sun  wmm  not  dtwe^  a  good  kei^  Hbore 
(he  horiaonv  for  its  declination  being  on  the  18th  July  about  Se^y  he-moit  Imve  been» 
eathtt  midniglit,  in  the  horizon. 

Iitd[enxie's  account  b  not  more  satisfactory.  On  hb  arrival  among  the  Qjmm^ 
Un,  \a  latitude  66^,  he  was  informed  that  the  distance  from  thence  to  the  sea,  en  th* 
Mtside  of  the  river,  was  not  for,  and  on  the  west  that  it  was  still  shorter ;  that  the 
!•«!  on  both  auto  projected  to  a  point  in  the  directbo  of  the  river,  to  which  poini  he 
WM  Moeeeding, — at  sli  miles  beyond  the  Quarrellers,  the  river  branched  into  a  mul* 
ilMe  ef  channels,  separated  by  low  islands,  and  banks  of  mud  and  saoid.  He  took 
Ibtmid^chanBel,  which  waste  carry  him  to  Ifendku^toTbe,  or  white  man's  lake,  into 
vhieh  he  entoivd  in  latitude  61^  IN  Thb  (dib  was  quite  open  lo  the  westward,  and 
eitef  the  channel  of  the  river  had  only  four  feet,  and  hi  some  plaeet,  one  foot  of  depth; 
1m  leaehed,  however,  an  bland  to  the  westward.  From  the  whole  tenor  of  hit 
HitemMt,  we  certainly  concluded  that  thb  was  the  sea,  but  are  nretently  Infonaed 
(hathi^people  could  not  refrain  from  eipressions  of  real  conoem  that  they  were  obll* 
ttdto  latum  wWuntt  reaehin^  (he  tea.  In  the  course  of  the  night  they  were  disturbed 
IjtmHtmgofUuwater;  they  abosaw  whaUi,  bat  thev  were  white;  thetuhle,  how^ 
■Tnr,iMMtJtiim  they  were  the  same  that  constituted  the  prindoal  food  of  the  Ef 
Ottuaan :  *  the  tide  appeared  to  rise  siiteen  or  eiriiteen  tn^e«  /  ne  saw  ao  natives^ 
but  foend  man^  of  their  huts,  their  domestic  nten^,  frames  of  sledges  and  of  canoea 
aad^  of  whale- bone,  which  lefl  no  doubt  en  his  mind  that  they  were  the  deteiteA 
abodes  of  the  Esonimaux.  TbetaUtudeofWhale-bUuidwasdi^  14' N.-«nd  wkh  thie 
«Kght  and  imper&ct  Information,  he  returns  from  a  long  and  painful  Joume|»  either 
lot  knowing  or  not  choosing  to  say,  whether  he  had  been  on  the  shore  of  the  Syperbo* 
ima  sea  or  not:  but  evidently  inshing  it  to  be  inferred,  as  the  title  of  his  book  lm«. 
fieti  and  his  chart  asserts,  that  he  hsid  reached  the  *  frozen  ocean.'  Tet  for  some 
biapreheoaible  reason,  be  avoids  even  mentioning  the  name  of  the  eea^  but  talks  of 
%IM^-^  tide  of  sixteen  or  eighteen  Inches !  The  simple,  easy  lind  obvious  test  of  dip- ' 
f)e|hb  finger  ia  the  water  to  taste  if  it  wu  talt,  seenu not  to  have  occurred  to  hho^ 
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^  the  fides  of  tBeir  books  tf  nd  all  the  dbalis  assert,  tliei 
tossage  would  amount  nearly  to  a  certaintj.  The  diBtaaee  belwecat 
Safin's  Sea  and  Behring's  Strait  is  not  sEiore  than  1^300  miles,  of 
which  that  between  the  mouths  of  the  Mackenzie  aod  Copper-Hiine 
rivers  is  about  400.  On  the  charts  the  mouths  of  the  rlrers  are 
nearly  on  the  same  parallel  of  latitude,  u  e«  about  69^*«  Now  thei^ 
ean  be  but  little  doubt  that  the  two  continents  of  America  and  Asia 
have  once  been  united>  the  trending  of  the  coast  of  the  latter  cock 
tinuing  on  the  opposite  side  of  Behnng's  Strait  for  more  than  1000 
iniles  neariy  in  the  same  line.  On  the  American  side,  no  land  hm 
heea  seen  to  the  northward  of  the  Icy  Cape,  and  none  between  it 
and  Cdpe  Lisburhe :  Icy  Cape  is  Tery«Jow  land ;  the  Russians, 
whose  regular  estslblishmeots  on  the  American  continent  extend 
as  far  north  as  67<^  north  lat«  say  that  it  is  an  island ;  and  so 
strong  is  the  impression  at  Petersburgh  of  a  practical  passage 
from  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic,  round  the  northern  coast  of 
America,  that  Count  Romanzoff,  at  his  own  expense,  has  fitted 
out  a  stout  vessel  called  the  Rurick,  command^  by  Lieut«  Kot^ 
eebu^,  son  of  the  celebrated  writer  of  that  name,  to  make  the  at- 
tdmpt«  She  passed  Plymouth  last  summer,  where  she  was  sup'^ 
plied  with  a  life-boat,  and  during  the  summer  of  the  present  year» 
she  is  to  endeavour  to  penetrate  into  the  northern  sea  between  Icjr 
Cape  and  Cape  Lisbume,  or,  on  meeting  with  any  impedin^nt,  to' 
proceed  round  the  former :  it  will  be  a  singular  event  if  the  kM^ 
and  we  mav  almost  say  least  of  the  maritime  powers  of  Europe, 
should  be  the  first  to  make  this  important  discovery — so  often  at- 
tempted before  she  had  a  single  ship  on  the  ocean. 

Thus  then  the  coast  of  America  may  be  presumed  to  preserve  a 
fine  from  Behring's  Strait  to  Mackenzie's  River,  and  from  thence  to 
Copper«*mine  River,  a  distance  of  800  miles,  fluctuating  between  the 
Barallels  of  69^  and  70^,  and  we  see  not  the  slightest  reason  to 
question  its  continuance,  in  or  near  that  line,  for  the  remaining 40Q 
tniles  to  Baffin's  Sea,  or  to  the  strait  which  connects  it  with  Hudso^i's 
Sea :  this  is  the  only  point  to  be  discovered. — ^No  human  beiag^ 
has  yet  approached  the  coast  of  America,  on  the  eastern  side  from 
66^?  to  72^.  Davies,  Baffin,  and  Foxe  came  nearest  to  it ;  but  the 
attempts  of  the  rest  were  chiefly  confined  to  the  southward*  Mid-r 
dlcton  was'  in  the  way  of  making  discoveries,  if,  instead  of  losing 
ius  time  in  Wager  River,  he  had  continued  to  coast  to  the  northward* 

T^M  solution  of  this  important  problem  is  the  business  of  ikre^ 
ffwn/Ai^out  and  home.    The  space  to  be  examined,  at  the  verjf 

if  be  did  so,  he  is  uncandld  in  not  tneotioDing  Uie  remit— if  be  did  noti  be  Ss  wofblly 
deficient  io  that  sagacity  which  has  always  been  accounted  a  prominent  featuve  la 
the  character  of  a  North  Briton.  Under  all  the  circumstances  mentioned  by  these  twot 
travellers,  we  may  ptihaps  conclude  that  both  were  near  the  ffea-shore,  W  neHhec 
ofthemriaobed^ 
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latttnde* 

Two  small  sdiooners  of  80  or  100  tons,  tinder  the  conmand  of 
a  akyfiil  Naval  Officer,  with  a  couple  of  Greenland  fidhertnen  to 
act  as  pUots  through  the  ice,  would  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose^ 
They  should  proceed  at  once  up  the  very  middle  of  Davis^s  Strait, 
keeping  to  the  westward  so  as  not  to  raise  their  latitude  higher 
than  7^,  and  having  cleared  Cumberland  i«land^dge  away  to  the 
Mtttbwaid*  Hitherto  most  of  our  adventurers  have  worked  their 
way  through  Hudson's  Strait,  which  is  generally  choked  up  with 
ite ;  then  standing  to  the  northward,  they  have  had  to  contend  with 
ka  drifting  to  the  southward,  with  contrary  winds  and  current^ ; 
theae  inconveniences  would  be  obviated  by  standing  first  to  the 
latitudes  of  70^  or  73o,  and  from  thence  southerlv  and  westerly  till 
they  either  reached  Hudson's  Bay,  which  woula  decide  the  ques* 
tk)n  ID  the  negative,  or  till  they  saw  die  north  coast  ci  Americat 
which  would  go  far  to  complete  the  discovery. 

Disappointment  is  generally  fertile  in  apologies  f<^  failures;  we 
need  not  therefore  be  surprised  if  we  find  some  assert  that  no 
such  passage  exists,  and  others  pronounce  its  inutility  if  it  should 
be  discovered,  from  the  uncertainty  of  its  being  free  from  ice  any 
OM  year,  and  perhaps  practicable  only  once  in  three  or  four  years. 
Sbcb  an  apology  for  our  present  ignorance  of  every  thing  that  re? 
gftnb  the  geography,  the  hydrography,  and  meteorology  of  the 
north-eastern  shores  of  America,  mi^ht  be  pleaded  by  mercantile 
specolalora,  but  can  have  little  weight  with  those  who  have  the 
interest  of  science  at  heart,  or  the  national  honour  and  fame,  which 
are  mtioEiately  connected  with  those  interests.  When  the  govern- 
tteiit  dfered  a  reward  of  90,000/*  for  the  discovery  of  the  North- 
WMt  Passage,  and  dOOO/.  to  him  that  would  approach  within  one 
d^ree  of  the  North  Pole,  it  was  not  with  a  view  to  any  immediate 
ooBimerdal  advantages  that  this  liberal  encouragement  was  heM 
one;  bAt  with  the  same  expanded  object  that  sent  Cook  in 
settvh  of  a  ^Southern  Continent.'  If,  however,  the  continent 
of  America  shall  be  found  to  terminate,  as  is  most  likely,  about 
die  70(h  degree  of  latitude,  or  even  below  it,  we  have  little  doubt 
of  a  fipee  and  practicable  passage  round  it  for  seven  or  eight 
BKNithsiB  everv  year;  and  we  are  much  mistaken  if  the  North-west 
Company  would  not  derive  immediate  and  incalculable  advantages 
from  a  passage  of  three  months  to  their  establishment  in  Columbia 
Siver,  uisteadof  the  circuitous  voyage  of  six  or  seven  months  round 
Cape  Horn ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  benefit  which  might  be  derived 
tSfim  taking  in  their  cargoes  of  fiirs  and  peltry  for  the  China  market 
H  the  mouths  of  Mackenzie  and  Copper-mine  rivers,  to  which  the 
OMiem  Indians  would  be  too  happy  to  bring  theim  if  protect^ 
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enemies  the  Esquimaux.  . . 

The  Dolar  regkms  of  the  globe  within  the  artic  circle  oftr  a 
wide  field  for  the  researches  of  a  philosophic  mind;  yet,  in  poiDt 
of  science^  very  little  is  known  beyond  what  is  contained  in  tlifB 
account  of  Captain  Phtpp's  voyage  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Spit^- 
berffen.  The  natural  nistory,  though  the  best,  is  still  but  imper- 
fectly  known ;  tl|e  sea  and  land  swarm  with  animals  in  these  abodlis 
of  ice  and  snow,  and  multitudes  of  both  yet  remain  to  be  dicovw • 
ed  and  described.  It  is  an  important  object  to  obtain  more  tc« 
curate  observations  on  those  huge  mountains  of  ice  which  float 
gn  the  sea ;  it  is  no  loneer  a  Question  that  \he  JiM  or  Jfahdic^  is 
frozen  sea- water,  though  itseli  perfectly  fresh  $  and  it  is  almiistas 
certain,  though  doubted  by  some^  that  the  huffe  masses  which  the 
Dutch  call  icebergs^  are  formed  on  the  steep  and  precipitous  shores^ 
from  whence  th^e  ^  thunderbolts  of  snow'  are  occasionally  hurled 
into  the  deep,  bearing  with  them  fragments  of  earth  and  «toneg« 
♦  I  came,'  says  Foite,  *  by  one  piece  of  ice  higher  than  the  real, 
whereupon  a  stone  was  of  the  contents  of  five  or  six  tonne  we^;htt 
with  divers  other  smaller  stones  and  mud  thereon.' 

It  is  a  common  but  we  believe  an  erroneous  opinido,  tfa^t 
the  temperature  of  our  climate  has  regularly  been  diininishiag,  aad 
that  it  is  owing  to  the  ice  having  permanently  fixed  itself  to  the 
shores  of  Greenland,  which  in  consequence,  from  being  once  a 
flourishing  colony  of  Denmark,  is  now  become  uninhabitable  Md 
unappi*oachabIe.  We  doubt  both  the  fact  and  the  inference.  It 
is  not  the  climate  that  has  altered,  but  we,  who  feel  it  more  aeveie 
as  we  advance  in  years ;  the  registers  of  the  absolute  degree  of 
temperature,  as  measured  by  the  thermometer,  do  not  warrant  aoj 
such  conclusion ;  and  more  attempts  than  one  to  land  on  the  coa^t 
of  Greenland  must  be  made,  before  we  can  give  credit  to  its  being 
bound  up  in  eternal  ice — which  is  known  to  shift  about  with  every 
ealeofwind — to  be  drifted  by  currents-^andtocrumhleandconsiMe 
below  the  surface  of  the  water.  We  suspect  indeed,  that  the  summer 
heat,  whkh  in  the  latitude  80^^  Phipps  found  to  be  on  the  average 
of  the  month  of  July  at  42^  of  Fahrenheit,  during  the  whole  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  once,  when  exposed  to  the  sun,  as  high  as  86^, 
dissolves  fully  as  much  of  the  ice  and  snow  on  the  surface  of  mt 
sea  as  the  [M'eceding  winter  may  have  formed.*  It  appears  too,  that 

*  In  tbe  TransactioDs  of  the  Wernerian  Society  are  publbbed  several  Meteorolo^ ' 
eal  Journals  of  Blr.  Sooretby,  a  whale-fisher  of  Hnll,  which  compared  with  that  of 
Pbippa,wonld  seem  to  sanction  the  idea  of  adecreasiDC  temperatorevtbe  aTemoheight 
of  fbe  thermometer,  in  Uie  months  of  July  in  1811  and  1812,  being  only  about  31^,  Md 
Tery  oden  below  the  freexing  point,  though  in  a  lower  laUtude  by  three  degrees  Ihaa 
that  in  which  Captain  Phipps  observed  it ;  but  the  fishiog  vessels  penetrate  the  fieUt 
of  iee»  the  open  spaces  of  which  are  frequented  by  whales ;  and  there  can  be  no  doofal 
this  diminished  temperature  is  owin|^  to  tlif  ir  being  la  toe  midat  of  ftQ  atJio^laftt 
c(MWed  bjr  the  sqiroandini  ic?. 
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tllere  %fe  times  in  die  depA  •f  wtater  wheatlieteiDperetiireie  ei* 
oeedingly  mild ;  and  the  intense  frosts  are  uidoubtealY  moderated 
^y  the  caloric  given  out  from  the  Aurora  borealts,  which  in  these 
regions  afibrd  not  only  an  admirable  compensation  for  the  short 
absence  of  the  moon,  but  imparts  a  considerable  degree  of  warmth 
lo  the  lower  regions  of  the  atmosphere,  filling  the  whole  circle  of 
the  horizon,  and  approaching  so  near  the  sumce  of  the  j^be  as 
to  be  distinctly  heard  in  varyinff  their  colours  and  positions.  ^  I 
have  frequently,'  says  Heame,  <  heard  them  making  a  rustling  and 
crackling  noise,  like  the  wavii^  of  a  large  flag  in  a  fresh  j^e  of 
wind.'  The  electric  aura^  it  is  well  known,  will  raise  the  mer* 
cury  in  the  tube  of  the  thermometer,  but  no  experiments  have  been 
made  to  ascertain  the  degree  of  heat  given  out  by  these  kmbanu 
or  petiff  dancer^  as  Foze  calls  them,  which  must  be  venr  consi- 
denible  ;  as  Button  savs,  ^  the  stream  in  the  element  is  like  the 
flame  that  cometh  forth  from  the  mouth  of  a  hot  oven*'  Almost 
every  vovager  into  Hudson's  and  Baffin's  seas  complains  of  the  oc- 
casional hot  weather,  and  the  great  annoyance  of  moschetoes  on 
the  shores.  Duncan,  when  surrounded  with  ice,  had  the  ther« 
m(Hneter  hi  August  at  ^6®  in  the  shade,  and  82^  in  the  svin.  Yet 
the  cold  in  winter  is  more  intense  than  they  have  yet  been  able  to 
measure  either  by  a  mercurial  or  spirit  thermometer.  It  is  a  weB 
established  fact,  that  on  the  eastern  sides  of  great  continents,  the 
temperature  is  greatly  below  that  in  the  same  deme  of  latitude  on 
the  western  sides :  thus,  while  the  whole  of  Hudson's  Bay,  the 
coast  of  Labrador  and  Newfoundland,  down  to  46^  may  be  said  to 
be,  in  winter,  one  mass  of  ice,  not  a  particle  of  ice  was  ever  seen 
in  the  sea  on  the  western  side  of  America,  to  the  southward  of 
64^  or  6S^.  The  delicate  humming-bird  is  not  uncommon  at 
Nootka,  and  was  seen  by  Mackenzie  at  Peace  River,  in  lati* 
tude  64<»  94\  The  cold  of  Hali&x,  in  htitude  44*  40',  is  much 
fiaore  intense  than,  that  of  London  in51|*.  Pekin,  in  less  than  la* 
titnde  40^,  has  generally  a  constant  frost  for  three  months  every 
year ;  and  ice,  Die  thickness  of  a  dollar,  is  not  uncommon  at  Cgn- 
ton,  under  the  tropics.  On  the  coast  of  Jesso,  in  latitude  4^^  24\ 
CaDtainKrusanstem  found  the  ground  covered  with  snow  in  the 
middle  of  May,  and  vegetation  more  backward  than  at  Archangel^ 
in  latitude  64^,  in  the  middle  of  April. 

Some  of  our  old  navigators  ascribed  the  great  variation  and 
iiregularicy  of  the  magnetic  needle  in  Hudson  and  Baffin's  Seas, 
to  the  efiects  of  cold  ;*  and  others  to  die  attraction  of  particular 

*  Fosa  obitnred  tha  tli«  m—diit  newr  NotUngbaoi  blaiMl  btd  kMt  Us  poweii, 
Wbkk,  Bmnmst  other  ibingi,  U  aacriUd  to  the  cold  air  intarpoMd  between  th% 
seedle  and  tbe  point  oT  Ks  attaracOon.  Ellis  conceived  Um  cold  to  be  Uie  cause  of 
^irregnlaraeUon  of  tbe  needle,  and  be  says,  tbat  tfie  ooapasses  wi  belns  brongbl 
'ilSt  S  wsno  riiift  lecofsiad  thsir  actkMi  sM  proper  dlrectioo. 
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Bhnds.  In  the  toorthern  te^ofis,  near  Spitzbeiwfi,  9h^^  ob- 
served nothing  remaricable  m  die  variation  of  tne  needle,  but 
Baffin  found  it  at  5  points,  or  56^,  *  a  thing  almost  incredible,  asa 
almost  matchless  in  all  the  world  beside.'  Dancan  supposed  the 
lieedle  to  be  attracted  by  Charles's  Island,  as  the  variation  amount- 
ed to  63''  5i\  nearlv  6  points ;  and  on  the  same  parallel,  whed 
the  island  was  out  of  sight,  only  45*^  22' ;  and  he  states,  that  wheri 
tiear  Merry  and  Jones's  Islands,  in  a  violent  storm  of  thunder,  light* 
ning,  and  heavy  rain,  the  night  being  Very  dark  and  dismal,  aH  the 
compasses  in  the  ship  were  running  round,  and  so  unsteady,  that 
they  could  not  trust  one  moment  to  the  course  they  were  steering. 

Many  other  meteorological  phenomena  peculiar  to  these  re-^ 
gions  afibrd  curious  matter  for  investigation ;  but  our  geographi- 
cal knowledge  of  every  part  of  Hudson's  and  Baffin's  seas  is  most 
defective.  We  need  only  cast  an  eye  over  the  differertt  charts 
made  by  Arrowsmith,  from  1793  to  1811,  no  two  of  which  arp 
alike — large  islands  being  inserted  in  some  and  omitted  itt 
mhers — the  north-eastern  side  of  the  continent  is,  in  one,  cut  into 
islan^ls — in  another,  islands  are  joined  to  the  continent — ^here  a 
strait  k  fillSl  up— there  another  opened — ^in  short — 
<  Vidi  ego  quod  fuerat  quondam  solidissima  tellus 
Esse  fretum.     Vidi  faetas  ex  squore  terras^ — 

These  flourishes  ad  libitum  (for  not  one  iota  of  additional  infor- 
mation c^  the  northern  parts  has  been  received  for  the  last  sixty 
years)  are  not  very  commendable,  in  a  geographical  point  of  view ; 
and  in  the  absence  of  all  knowledge,  we  should  deem  it  preferable 
to  leave  blank  (as  Purdey  has  left  Baffin's  Sea  m  his  General 
Chart)  those  coasts  and  islands  which  fancy  only  has  created* 

Art.  IX.— »1.  Ckilde  H0roli*9  Pilgrimage,  Canto  II L  8vo. 

2»  The  Prisoner  of  Chillanj  a  Ihream :  and   other  PetrU.     By 

Lord  Byron,  8va*  John  Murray :  London^. 
"f^E  have  felt  ourselves  very  much  affected  by  the  perusal  of 
these  poems,  nor  can  we  suppose  that  we  are  singular  in 
our  feelings.  Other  poets  have  given  us  their  literary  productions 
as  the  subject  of  criticism,  impersonally  as  it  were,  and  generally 
speaking,  abstracted  iVom  their  ordinary  habits  and  feelings ;  and 
aiK  or  almost  all,  might  apply  to  their  poetical  effiisions,  tiu>ugh  in 
somewhat  a  different  sense,  the  P envoy  of  Ovid, 
Sine  me,  Liber,  ibis  in  urbem. 

The  woi'k  of  the  poet  is  indeed  before  the  public,  but  the  cha- 
racter, the  habits  of  the  author,  the  events  of  his  life  and  themotivesr 
of  his  writing]  are  known  but  to  the  small  ckcle  of  his  literary  gos-^ 
sip,  for  wb(^  citfiooity  no  food  is  tM^  insipid  Yvonmtf^  iodet^ 
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those  supposed  to  be  in  intimacjr  with  (be  indiyidi»l  have  some- 
times undergone  an  examination  which  reminds  us  <^  the  extras 
vagances  of  Arabella  in  the  Fenmle  Quixote,  who  expected  from 
every  lady  she  met  in  society  a  full  and  interesting  history  of  her 
life  and  adventures,  and  which  could  only  be  answered  in  the  words 
of  the  *  Weary  Knife-grinder,'^ — *  Story !  God  bless  you,  I  have 
none  to  tell,  Ma'am  V — The  time  therefore  appeared  to  be  passed 
when  the  mere  sin  of  having  been  dipped  in  rbvme  was  supposed 
to  exclude  the  poet  from  the  usual  business  and  habits  of  life,  and 
to  single  him  out  from  the  herd  as  a  marked  deer  expected  to  make 
sport  by  his  solit^  exertions  for  escape.  Whether  this  hat 
arisen  from  the  diminished  irritability  of  tne  rhyming  generation^ 
or  from  the  peculiar  habits  of  those  who  have  been  distineuishea 
in  our  time,  or  from  their  mental  efforts  having  been  early  weaed 
to  modify  and  to  restrain  the  excess  of  their  enthusiasm,  we  do  not 
pretend  to  conjecture ;  but  it  is  certain,  that  for  raacyr  years  past, 
though  the  number  of  our  successful  poets  may  be  as  great  as  at 
any  period  of  our  literary  history,  we  have  heard  little  comparatively 
of  their  eccentricities,  their  adventures^  or  their  distresses*  The 
wretched  Dermody  is  not  worth  mentioning  as  an  exception,  and 
the  misfortunes  of  Burns  arose  from  circumstaiKS^s  not  much  coo* 
nected  with  his  powerful  poetical  senius. 

It  has  been,  however,  reserved  for  our  own  time  to  produce  one 
distinguished  example  of  the  Muse  having  descended  upon  a  bard 
of  a  wounded  spirit,  and  lent  her  lyre  to  tell,  and  we  trust  to  soothe, 
afflictions  of  np  ordinary  description,  afflictions  originating  proba*^ 
bly  in  that  singular  combination  of  feeling  which  has  been  called 
the  poetical  temperament,  and  which  has  so  often  saddened  the 
days  of  those  on  whom  it  has  been  conferred.  If  ever  a  man  could 
la^  claim  to  that  character  in  all  its  strength  and  all  its  weakness, 
with  its  unbounded  ran^e  of  enjoyment,  and  its  exauisite  sensibility 
of  pleasure  and  of  pain,it  must  certainly  be  grantea  to  Lord  Byron» 
Kor  does  it  require  much  time  or  deep  acquaintance  with  human 
nature  to  discover  why  these  extraordmaiy  powers  should  in  many 
eases  have  contributed  more  to  the  wretchedness  than  td  the  hap« 
piness  of  their  possessor. 

The  *  imagination  all  compact,'  which  the  greatest  poet  whoever 
]ived  has  assigned  as  the  distinguishing  badge  of  his  orethren,  is  in 
every  case  a  dangerous  gift.  It  exaggerates,  indeed,  our  expecta* 
tions,  and  can  often  bid  its  possessor  hope,  where  hope  is  lost  to 
reason :  but  the  delusive  pleasure  arising  from  these  visions  of* 
imagination,  resembles  that  of  a  child  whose  notice  is  attracted  by 
a  fragment  of  glass  to  which  a  sun-beam  has  given  momentary 
splendour.  He  hastens  to  the  spot  with  breamless  impatience, 
and  finds  the  object  of  his  curiosity  and  expectation  is  e<^ally  vuN 
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gar  and  worthless.  Such  is  the  man  of  quick  and  exalted  powers 
of  imagination.  His  fancy  over-estimates  the  object  of  his  wishes, 
and  pleasure,  fame,  distinction,  are  alternately  pursued,  attained 
and  despised  when  in  his  power.  Like  the  enchanted  fruit  in  the 
palace  of  a  sorcerer,  the  objects  of  bis  admiration  lose  their  at- 
traction and  value  as  soon  as  they  are  grasped  by  the  adventurer'!^ 
band,  and  all  that  remains  is  regret  for  the  time  lost  in  the  chase, 
and  astonishment  at  the  hallucination  under  the  influence  of  which 
it  was  undertaken.  The  disproportion  between  hope  and  posses- 
sion which  is  felt  by  all  men,  is  tnus  doubled  to  those  whom  nature 
lias  endowed  with  the  power  of  gilding  a  distant  prospect  by  the 
rays  of  imagination.  These  reflections,  though  true  and  obvious, 
are  in  a  manner  forced  from  us  by  the  poetry  of  Lord  Bvron,  hf 
the  sentiments  of  weariness  of  life  and  enmity  with  the  world 
which  they  so  frequently  express — and  by  the  singular  analogy 
which  sucD  sentiments  hold  with  incidents  of  his  life  so  recenUy 
before  the  public*  The  works  before  us  contain  so  many  direct 
allusions  to  the  author's  personal  feelings  and  private  history,  that 
it  becomes  impossible  for  us  to  divide  Lord  Byron  from  bis  poetiy, 
or  to  ofier  our  criticism  upon  the  continuation  of  Childe  Harold, 
without  reverting  to  the  circumstances  in  which  the  comaaoencemeBt 
of  that  singular  and  original  work  first  appeared. 

Distinguished  by  titk  and  descent  from  an  illustrious  line  of 
ancestry,  Lord  Byron  showed,  even  ia  his  earliest  years,  that  na^ 
ture  bad  added  to  those  advantages  the  richest  gifts  of  genius  and 
ftncy.    His  own  tale  is  partly  told  in  two  lines  of  Lara : 

*  Left  by  bis  Sire,  too  young  such  loss  to  know, 
Lord  of  himself,  that  heritage  of  wo.' 

•  His  first  literary  adventure  and  its  fate  are  well  remembered.. 
The  poems  which  he  published  in  his  minority  had,  indeed,  those 
faults  of  conception  and  diction  which  are  inseparable  from  juvenile 
attempts,  and  in  particular  might  rather  be  considered  as  imita- 
tions of  what  had  caught  the  ear  and  fancy  of  the  youthfiil  author, 
than  as  exhibiting  originality  of  conception  and  expression.  It  was 
like  the  first  essay  of  the  sinking  bird  catching  at  and  imitating  the 
notes  of  its  parent,  ere  habit  and  time  have  given  the  fulness  of 
tone,  confidence,  and  self-possession  which  renders  assistance  un- 
necessary. Yet  though  there  were  many,  and  those  not  the  worst 
judges,  who  discerned  in  these  juvenile  productions,  a  depth  of 
thought  and  felicity  of  expression  which  promised  much  at  a  more 
mature  age,  the  errors  did  not  escape  the  critical  lash ;  and  certain 
brethren  of  ours  yielded  to  the  opportunity  of  pouncing  upon  a 
titled  author,  and  to  that  which  most  readily  besets  our  fraternity, 
and  to  which  we  dare  not  pronounce  ourselves  wholly  inaccessible, 
the  temptation,  namely,  ofshowtng  our  own  wit,  and  entertaining  our 
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readers  with  a  lively  article  without  much  respect  to  the  feelings  of 
the  author,  orevcn  to  the  indications  of  merit  which  the  work  may 
exhibit.  The  review  was  read  and  raised  mirth  ;  the  poems  were 
neglected,  the  author  was  irritated,  and  took  his  revenge  in  keen 
iambics,  not  only  on  the  offending  critic,  but  on  many  others,  in 
whose  conductor  writings  the  juvenile  bard  had  found,  or  imagined 
he  bad  found,  some  cause  of  offence.  The  satire  which  has  L>een 
since  suppressed,  as  containing  opinions  hastily  expressed,contain* 
ed  a  spirit  at  least  sufficiently  poignant  for  aU  the  purposes  of  re- 
prisal ;  and  although  the  verses  might,  in  many  respects,  be  deem- 
ed the  offspring  of  hasty  and  indiscriminaiing  resentment,  they 
bore  a  strong  testimony  to  the  ripening  talents  of  the  author.  Hav- 
iog  thus  Tented  his  indignation  against  the  critics  and  their  read- 
&%j  and  pot  many,  if  not  all  the  laughers  upon  his  side,  Lord  By^ 
100  went  abroad,  and  the  controversy  was  fcff^otten  for  some  years.; 
It  was  in  1913,  when  Lord  Byron  returned  to  England,  that 
Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage  made  its  first  appearance,  producing 
an  eflNMt  upon  the  public,  at  least  equal  to  any  work  which  has  ap- 
peared within  this  or  the  last  century.  Readine  is  indeed  so  gene- 
ral among  all  ranks  and  classes,  that  the  impulse  received  by  the 
public  mind  on  such  occasions  is  instantaneous  through  all  but  the 
very  lowest  classes  of  society,  instead  of  being  slowy  communi- 
cated fit>m  one  set  of  readers  to  another, as  was  Uie  case  in  the  days 
of  our  fethers.  ^  The  Pilgrimage,'  acting  on  such  an  extensive  me- 
Aum,  was  calculated  to  rouse  and  arrest  the  attention  in  a  peculiar 
degree*  The  fictitious  personage,  whose  sentiments,  however,  no 
one  could  help  identifying  with  those  of  the  author  himself,presented 
himself  with  an  avowed  disdain  of  all  the  attributes  which  most  men 
would  be  gladly  supposed  to  possess.  Childe  Harold  is  represented 
as  one  satiated  by  mdulgence  in  pleasure,  and  seeking  in  change  of 
place  and  clime  a  relief  from  the  tedium  of  a  life  which  glided  on 
without  an  object.  The  assuming  of  such  a  character  as  the  medium 
of  communicating  his  poetry  and  his  sentiments  indicated  a  feeling 
towards  the  pubhc,which,if  it  fell  short  of  contemning  their  iiavour, 
disdained,  at  least,  all  attempt  to  propitiate  them.  Yet  the  very 
andacity  of  this  repulsive  personification,  joined  to  the  energy  wita 
which  it  was  supported,  and  to  the  indications  of  a  bold,  powerful, 
and  original  mind  which  glanced  through  every  line  of  the  poem, 
electrified  the  massi  of  readers,  and  placed  at  once  upon  Lord  By- 
ron's haid  the  garland  for  which  other  men  of  genius  have  toile^ 
longr  ftnd  which  they  have  gained  late.  He  was  placed  pre-eminent 
among  the  literary  men  of  his  country  by  general  acclamation. 
Thobe  who  had  so  rigorously  censured  his  iuveniie  essays,  and 
polttps  ^  dreaded  sucn  another  field,'  were  the  first  to  pay  warm 
and^  we  beUeve^  sincere  homage  to  his  matured  effort^  i  while 
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others,  who  saw  io  the  sentiments  of  ChUde  Harold  nmch  t# 
regret  and  to  censure,  did  not  withhold  their  tribute  of  applause 
to  the  depth  of  thought,  the  power  and  force  of  express^  the 
beauty  cm  descriptioni  and  the  energy  of  sentiment  which  aninuitedl 
the  *  rilgrimage*'  If  the  volume  was  laid  aside  for  a  moment,  under 
the  melancholy  and  unpleasing  impression  that  it  seemed  calculatofl 
to  chase  hope  from  the  side  of  man,  and  to  dim  his  prospects 
both  of  this  life  and  futurity,  it  was  immediately  and  almost  in* 
voluntarily  assumed  a^in,  as  our  feeling  of  the  author^s  ^nius  pre* 
dominated  over  oiir  dislike  to  contemplate  the  gloomy  views  of  bu* 
man  nature  which  it  was  bis  pleasure  to  place  before  us.  Something 
was  set  down  to  the  angry  recollection  of  his  first  failure,  whica 
might  feirly  authorize  so  high  a  mind  to  hold  the  world's  opfnioa 
IP  contempt;  something  was  allowed  for  the  recent  family  losses 
to  which  the  poem  alluded,  and  under  the  feelins  of  which  it  had 
been  partly  written :  and  it  seemed  to  most  readers  as  if  gender 
and  more  kindly  features  were,  at  times,  seen  to  glance  froQi  under 
the  cloud  of  misanthropy,  which  the  author  had  flun^  aitrond  hi« 
hero.  Thus,  as  all  adoured  the  Pilgrimase  of  Childe  Harold, 
all  were  prepared  to  greet  the  author  with  Uiat  fiune  which  is  the 
poet's  best  reward,  and  which  is  chiefly  and  most  justly  due  to  one 
who,  in  these  exhauisted  days,  strikes  out  a  new  and  original  line 
of  composition. 

It  was  amidst  such  feelings  of  admiration  that  Liord  Byron  en- 
tered, we  may  almost  say  K>r  Uie  first  time,  the  public  stage  on 
which  he  has,  for  four  years,  made  so  distinguished  a  fieure.  Every 
thing  in  his  manner,  person,  and  conversation,  tended  tomaintaiflt 
the  charm  which  his  genius  had  fluii£  around  him ;  and  those  ad- 
mitted to  his  conversation,  far  from  finding  that  the  inspired  poet 
Bmk  into  ordinary  mortality,  felt  themselves  attached  to  him,  not 
only  by  many  noble  qualities,  but  by  the  interest  of  a  mysterious, 
undefined,  and  almost  painfiil  curiosity. 

It  is  well  known  how  wide  the  doors  of  society  are  opened  ia 
London  to  literary  merit  even  of  a  degree  far  inferior  to  Lord 
Byron's,  and  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  be  honourably  distin* 
guished  by  the  public  voice  to  move  as  a  denizen  in  the  first  cif % 
cles.  This  passport  was  not  necessary  to  Lord  Byron,  who  j^- 
sessed  the  hereditary  claims  of  birth  and  i*ank«  But  ii^  inteiwH 
which  his  genius  attached  to  his  presence,  and  to  1^  convecBiblion^ 
was  of  a  nature  far  beyond  what  these  hereditary  claims  could  of 
themselves  have  conferred  ,and  bis  reception  wasenthusiastic  beyond 
any  thing  we  have  ever  witnessed,  or  even  heard  reported*  We  have 
alnsadjr  noticed  that  Lord  Byron  is  not  one  of  those  literary  men  of 
whom  it  may  be  truly  said,  Mirndt  prasentia  fitmcm*  A  coun- 
tenance,  exquisitely  modeled  to  the  e^pressiOD  of  feeling  And 
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pasaion,  and  exMbitfng  the  remarkable  contrast  of  very  hair 
»d  eye^brows,  with  light  and  expressive  eyes,  presented  to  the 
physiognomist  the  most  interesting  subject  for  the  exercise  of  his 
tot.  The  predominating  expression  was  that  of  deep  and  habitual 
Aought,  which  gave  way  to  the  most  rapid  play  of  features  when 
he^engaged  in  interesting  discussion ;  so  that  a  brother  poet  com- 
pared  them  to  the  sculpture  of  a  beautiful  alabaster  va»e,  only  seen 
to  perfection  when  lighted  up  from  within.  The  flashes  of 
mrthj^yety,  indignation,  or  satirical  didlike,  which  frequency 
afiimated  Lord  Byron's  countenance,  might,  during  an  evening's 
eonversfttion,  be  mistaken  by  a  stranger,  for  the  habitual  expres- 
WiS  io  easily  and  so  happily  was  it  formed  for  them  all ;  but 
those  who  had  an  opportunity  of  studying  his  features  for  a  length 
^tkne,  and  upon  various  occasions,  both  of  rest  and  emotion, 
wiMagreewiUius  that  their  proper  language  was  that  of  melancholy. 
Sometimes  shades  of  this  gloom  interrupted  even  his  gayest  and 
most  happy  moments,  and  the  following  verses  are  said  to  have 
wooped  from  his  pen  to  excuse  a  transient  expression  of  melan- 
choly whidi  overclouded  the  general  gayety. 

*Wben  froda  the  heart  where  Sorrow  sit?. 

Here  dusk^  shadow  mounts  too  high 
And  o*er  the  changing  aspect  flits, 
*    And  clouds  the  brow,  or  61ls  the  eye— - 
lleed  not  the  gloom  that  soon  shall  sink : 

My  thoughts  their  dungeon  know  too  well ; 
Back  to  my  breast  the  captives  shrink. 

And  hieed  within  their  silent  cell.* 

ft  iwts  impossible  to  behold  this  interesting  countenance,  ex- 
pressive of  a  dejjection  belonging  neither  to  the  rank,  the  age,  nor 
the  success  of  this  young  nobleman,  without  feeling  an  indefinable 
curiosity  to  ascertain  whether  it  had  a  deeper  cause  than  habit  or 
constitutional  temperament.  It  was  obviously  of  a  degree  incat 
cofaWy  more  serious  than  that  alluded  to  by  Prince  Arthur — 


I  remember  when  I  was  in  France, 


Toung  gentlemen  would  be  as  sad  as  nigbt 
Only  for  wantonness  ■    ' 

'^Mtt'^treoever  derived,  this,  joined  to  Lord  Byron's  air  of 
oa^g^lEijI TO  amusements  and  sports  as  if  he  contemned  them»  and 
i^lbat  his  sphere  was  far  above  the  frivolous  crowd  which  sur- 
ratonded  Itim,  eave  a  strong  eflfect  of  colouring  to  a  character  whose 
tiK^  were  otherwise  romantic.  Noble  and  far  descended,  his 
■fad  firauglit  with  ancient  learning  and  modem  accomplishment, 
4^}fflgrim  of  distaipt  and  savage  countries,  eminent  as  a  poet 
^tog  th^  first  wl^iiar  ^Britain  1^  |ut>daced,  and  tt^Ting  besides 
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cdst  around  him  a  mysterious  cbarm  arising  from  the  sombre  tone 
of  his  poetry,  and  the  occasional  melancholy  of  his  deportment. 
Lord  byron  occupied  the  eyes,  and  interested  the  feelings  of  alL 
The  enthusiastic  looked  on  him  to  admire,  the  serious  with  a  wish  to 
admonish,  and  the  soft  with  a  desire  to  console*  Even  literary  envy , 
a  heise  sensation,  from  which,  perhaps,  this  age  is  .more  free  than 
any  other,  forgave  t^e  man  whose  splendour  dimmed  the  fame 
of  his  competitors.  The  generosity  of  Lord  Byron's  disposition, 
his  readiness  to  assist  merit  in  distress,  and  to  bring  it  forward 
where  unknown, deserved  and  obtained  the  general  regard  of  those 
who  partook  of  such  merit,  while  his  poetical  efiusiona,  poured 
forth  with  equal  force  and  fertility,  showed  at  once  a  darine  confi- 
dence in  his  own  powers,  and  a  determination  to  maintain,  by  coor 
tinued  effort,  the  nigh  place  he  had  attained  in  British  literature« 
This  rapidity  of  com  position  and  publication  we  have  heard  blamed 
as  endangering  the  fame  of  the  author,  whHe  it  gave  such  prooik  of 
talent.  We  are  inclined  to  dispute  the  proposition,  at  least  in  the 
present  instance. 

We  are  sometimes  tempted  to  blame  the  timidity  of  those  poeUn 
who,  possessing  powers  to  arrest  the  admiration  of  the  public,  are 
yet  too  much  afraid  of  censure  to  come  frequently  forward,  and 
thus  defraud  themselves  of  their  fame,  and  the  pubhc  of  the  delight 
which  they  might  afibrd  us.  Where  success  has  been  unexpectecuy^ 
and  perhaps  undeservedly « obtained  by  the  capricious  vote  m  fashion* 
it  may  be  well  for  the  adventurer  to  draw  his  stake  and  leave  the 
game,  as  every  succeeding  hazard  will  diminish  the  chance  of  his 
rising  a  winner.  But  they  cater  ill  for  the  public,  and  give  indif- 
ferent advice  to  the  poe^  supposing  him  possessed  of  the  highest 
qualities  of  his  art,  who  do  not  advise  pim  to  labour  while  the 
laurel  around  his  brows  yet  retains  its  freshness*  Sketches  from 
Lord  Byron  are  more  valuable  than  finished  pictures  from  others ; 
Dor  are  fe  at  all  sure  that  any  labour  which  he  might  bestow  in  re- 
visal  would  not  rather  efface  than  refine  those  outlines  of  striking  and 
powerful  originality  which  they  exhibit,  when  flung  rough  from  the 
Band  of  the  master.^ No  one  would  have  wished  to  condemn  Michel 
Angelo  to  work  upon  a  single  block  of  marble,until  he  had  satisfied, 
in  every  point,  the  petty  criticism  of  that  Pope,  who,  neglecting  the 
sublime  'ind  magnificent  character  and  attitude  of  his  Moses,  de- 
fended to  blame  a  wrinkle  in  the  fold  of  the  garment  Should  it 
be  urged,  that  in  thus  stimulating  genius  to  unsparing  exertion,  we 
encourage  carelessness  and  hurry  in  the  youthful  candidates  for 
literary  distinction,  we  answer,  it  is  not  the  learner  to  whom  our 
remarks  apply ;  they  refer  to  him  only,  who,  gifted  by  nature  with 
the  higher  power  of  poetry,  an  art  as  difiicult  as  it  is  enchanting, 
has  made  hi»self  master,  by  application  and  study,  of  the  mecha- 
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Dical  process,  and  in  whom,  we  believe,  fre(}uent  exertions  upoo 
new  works  awaken  and  stimulate  that  genijus,  which  might  be 
cramped  and  rendered  tame,  by  long  and  minute  attention  to  finish 
to  the  highest  possible   degree  any  one  of  the  number.     If  we 
look  at  our  poetical  library  we  shall  find,  generally  speaking,  the 
most  distinguished  poets  have  been  the  most  voluminous,  and  that 
those  who,  like  Gray,  limited  their  productions  to  a  few  poems, 
anxiously  and  sedulously  corrected  and  revised,  have  given  them  a 
stiff  and  artificial  character,  which,  far  from  disarming  criticism, 
has  rather  embittered  its  violence,  while  the  Aristarch,  like  Achilles 
assailing  Hector,  meditates  dealing  the  mortal  wound  through 
some  un^arded  crevice  of  the  supposed  impenetrable  armour^ 
with  which  the  cautious  bard  has  vainly  invested  himself.     Our 
opinion  must  be  necessarily  qualified  by   the  caution,  that  as  no 
human  invention  can  be  infinitely  fertile,  as  even  the  richest  eenius 
may  be,  in  agricultural  phrase,  cropped  out,  and  rendered  sterile,  and 
as  each  author  must  necessarily  have  a  particular  style  in  which  he  is 
supposed  to  excel,  and  must  therefore  oe  more  or  less  a  mannerist ; 
no  one  can  with  prudence  persevere  in  forcing  himself  before  the 
puUic  when  from  failure  in  invention,  or  from  having  rendered 
the  peculiarities  of  his  style  over  trite  and  familiar,  the  veteran  Mags 
superfluous  on  the  stape,'  a  slighted  route  in  those  dramas  where  he 
was  once  the  principaipersonage.    To  this  humiliation  vanity  fre- 
quently exposes  genius,  and  it  is  no  doubt  true  that  a  copious  power 
of  diction  joined  to  habitual  carelessness  in  composition,  has  fre» 
quently  conduced  to  it.     We  would  therefore  be  understood  to  re* 
commend  to  authors,  while  a  consciousness  of  the  possession  of 
vigorous  powers,  carefully  cultivated,  unites  with  the  favour  of  the 
public,  to  descend  into  the  arena,  and  continue  their  efibrts  vicor» 
OQsl^  while  their  hopes  are  high,  their  spirits  active,  and  the  public 
propitious,  in  order  that,  on  the  slightest  failure  of  nerves  or  breath, 
they  may  be  able  to  withdraw  themselves  honoui-ably  from  the  con- 
test eracefuUy,  giving  way  to  other  candidates  for  fame,  and  cul- 
tivaHng  studies  more  suitable  to  a  flagging  imagination  than  the 
fervid  art  of  poetry.     This,  however,  is  the  aflfair  of  the  authors 
themselves :  should  they  neelect  this  prudential  course,  the  public 
will  no  doubt  have  more  indifferent  books  on  their  table  than  would 
otherwise  have  loaded  it ;  and  as  the  world  always  seizes  the  first 
opportunity  of  recalling  the  applause  it  has  bestowed,  the  former 
w^i^s  of  the  writers  will  for  a  time  be  blighted  by  their  immediate 
f^uBlk    But  these  evils,  so  for  as  the  puhjlic  is  concerned,  are 
sreatly  overbalanced  by  such  as  arise  from  timid  caution,  which 
bids  genius  suppress  its  efibrts,  until  they  shall  be  refined  into  un>- 
^ttainable  perfection — and  we  cannot  but  repeat  our  conviction 
^t  poetry  being,  in  its  higher  classes,  an  art  which  has  for  its  ele» 
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ments  sublimity  and  unaffected  beaiity,is  moFe  liable  thftn  any  other 
to  i^uffer  from  the  labour  of  polishing,  or  from  the  elaborate  and 
composite  stj^le  of  ornament,  and  alternate  affectation  of  simplicity, 
and  artiiSce,  which  chp.racierize  the  work,  even  of  the  first  poets, 
when  they  have  been  over-anxious  to  secure  publicapptau9e,by  long 
and  reiterated  correction .  It  must  be  remembered  that  we  speak 
of  the  higher  tones  of  composition  ;  there  are  others  of  a  subordi- 
nate character,,  where  extreme  art  and  labour  are  not  bestowedin 
vain.  But  we  cannot  consider  over-anxious  correction  as  likely  to 
be  employed  with  advantage  upon  poems  like  those  of  iJord 
Byron,  which  have  for  their  object  to  rouse  the  imaginalioR,  and 
awaken  tlie  passions. 

It  is  certain,  to  return  to  the  subject  from  which  we  have  gon€ 
somewhat  astray,  that  ihe  rapidity  with  which  Lord  Byron's  poems 
succeeded  each  other,  during  four  years,  served  to  arrest  as  well 
as  to  dazzle  and  delight  the  public ;  nor  did  there  appear  room  to 
apply  to  him,  in  the  height  of  his  fame  and  the  flower  of  bis  age, 
the  caution  which  we  might  whisper  to  other  bards  of  popular 
celebrity.     The  Giaour^  the  Bride  of  Abydos,  the  Corsair,  Lara, 
the  Siege  of  Corinth,  followed  each  other  with  a  celerity,  which 
was  only  rivalled  by  their  success ;  and  if  at  times  the  anthor 
seemed  to  pause  in  his   poetic  career,  with  the  threat  of  for- 
bearing further  adventwe  for  a  time,  the  publie  eagerly  pardoned 
the  breach  of  a  promise  by  keeping  which  they  must  have  been 
6uffei*ers.     Exquisitely  beautiful  in  themselves,  these  tales  received 
D  new  charm  from  tne  romantic  climes  into  which  they  intro- 
duced us,  and  from  the  oFiental  costume  so  stictly  preserved  and 
so  picturesquely  exhibited.     Greece,  the  cradle  of  the  poetry  with 
nrhich  our  earliest  studies  ai-e  familiar,  was  presented  to  us  among 
her  ruins  and  her  sorrows.    Her  delightful  sceneiy,  once  dedi- 
cated to  ^ose  deities  who,  though  dethroned  from  their  own 
Olympus,  still  preserve  a  poetical  empire,  was  spread  before  us 
in  Lord  Byron's  poetry,  varied  by  all  the  moral  effect  derived 
from  what  Greece  is  and  what  she  has  been,  while  it  was  doiMed 
by  comparisons,  peipetually  excited,  between  the  philosophers 
and  heroes  who  formerly  inhabited  that  romantic  country,  and 
their  descendants,  who  either  stoop  to  their  Scythian  conquerors, 
or  maintain  among  the  recesses  of  their  classical  iiK>untains, 
an  independence  as  wild  and  savage  as  ii  is  precarious.     The 
oriental  manners  alsb  and   dictiony  so   peculiar  in  their  pic- 
turesque effect  that  they  can  cast  a  charm  over  the  absurdities 
of  aa  eastern  tale,  had  here  the  more  honourable  occupation  of 
decoratine  that  which  in  itself  was  beautiful,  and  enhancing  b^ 
novelty  what  would  have  been  captivating  without  its  aid.     The 
powerful  impiYSsioQ  produced  by  this  peculiar  sj^edes  of  pocgLjf 
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edUfirmed  us  ia  a  principle,  which,  tboagh  it  will  hardly  be  challen- 
ged wkeo  Mated  as  an  axiom,  is  very  rarely  complied  with  in  prac- 
tke^  It  is,  that  every  author  should,  like  Lord  Byron,  form  to  him- 
self,  and  coamittnicate  lo  the  reader,  a  precise,  defined  and  dis- 
tinct view  of  the  landscape,  sentiment,  or  action  which  he  irttends 
t0  describe  to  the  n^ader.  This  simple  proposition  has  been  so 
oi^u  neglected,  that  we  feel  warranted  in  giving  it  a  little  more 
consideration  and  illustration  than  plain  men  may  at  first  sight 
tbinJk  necessary. 

An  aathor  occasionally  forgets  that  it  is  his  business  rather  to 
«xcite  than  to  satiate  the  imagination  of  his  readers ;  rather  to  place 
before  Mm  such  a  distinct  and  intelligible  sketch  as  his  own  imagi- 
nation can  fiU  up,  than,  by  attempting  to  exhaust  all  that  can  be 
aakl  on  the  subject,  to  confuse  the  apprehension  and  weary  the 
attention.  There  should  be,  even  in  poetical  description,  that 
keying  and  per^^f>€c4iv^  which  is  demanded  in  the  sister  art  of 
painting,  and  which  alone  can  render  the  scenes  presented  by  either 
otsttnct,  clear  and  intelligible.  Here  the  painter  has,  in  some  de^ 
grce,  the  advantage  of  the  poet,  for  perspective  is  the  very  founda- 
tion of  his  art.  The  most  stupid  bungler  that  ever  took  brush  in 
Ittftd  is  aware  that  hts  objects  must  diminish  as  they  withdraw  from 
thec^e,  that  he  is  not  entitled  to  render  the  rocks  of  his  distance 
ioocnstinct,  and  that  the  knowledge  that  such  things  do  actually 
oust  will  not  iustify  him  in  painting  with  minuteness  the  lichens 
and  shrubs,  which  ^row  on  tneir  surface  and  in  their  crevices,  at 
a  distance  from  which  these  minute  objects  cannot  be  discovered 
1^  the  eye.  Yet  suppose  such  a  novice  a  follower  of  the  Muses, 
and  he  will  not  hesitate  a  moment  to  transgress  this  wholesome  rule. 
Every  thing  which  he  knows  to  exist  in  fact,  he  will,  with  the  con- 
fosed  minuteness  of  a  Chinese  painter^  labour  to  introduce  into  his 
description,  and,  by  confounding  that  which  is  important  to  his 
poipose  with  that  wmch  is  subprainate,  he  will  produce  a  mass  of 
miages  mo^et  or  less  splendid,  according  to  tne  vivacity  of  his 
imagiBation,  but  perplexing,  incongruous  and  unsatisfactory,  in  all 
tetpectdy  to  the  reaoer,  who,  in  vain,  endeavours  to  reduce  them 
in  his  own  mind  into  one  distinct  landscape,  whose  parts  shall  bear 
a  just  prc^MUtion  to  each  other.  Such  a  poet  has  assembled, 
perhaps,  excellent  materials  for  composition,  but  he  docs  not  pre" 
aent  them  in  intelligible  arrangement  to  the  reader,  and  he  fai^  to 
produce  upon  the  mind  of  others  the  desired  effect,  probably  be^ 
daose  the  picture  has  never  been  presented  to  his  own  with  suffi- 
cient accuracy.  • 

This  is  more  particularly  the  case  with  such  authors  as,  lacking 
Ae  erudition  of  Southey  or  the  personal  experience  of  Lord  Bjrron, 
Jittesipt  to  lay  their  scene  in  countri^  or  ages  with  t^  costume  and 
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manners  of  which  they  are  hut  iq^perfectlv  acquainted.  Suchadven- 
-turers  are  compelled  to  draw  heavily  on  their  slende^r  stock  of  know- 
ledge on  every  occasion,  and  to  parade,  as  fully  as  they  can,  before 
the  eye  of  the  reader,  whatsoever  their  seading  has  gleaped  con- 
cerning their  subject.  Without  Chatterton's  genius,  they  bJl 
into  Chatterton's  error,  who,  not  considering  that  in  the  most  an- 
cient authors  scarcely  one  word  in  ten  has  become  obsolete,  wroCe 
a  set  of  poems  in  which  every  second  word  was  takea  from  a  glos- 
sary, and  necessarily  remitted  to  one,  under  the  idea  that  he 
was  imitating  the  language  of  the  ancients.  Thus,  when  a  poet  deals 
in  materials  of  which  he  is  not  fully  master,  he  is  obl.i^^,  at  th^ 
ri^k  of  outraging  both  taste  and  nature,  to  produce  as  firequently^ 
and  detain  belbre-the  reader  as  long  as  possible,  those  distinctive 
marks  by  which  he  means  to  impress  hiln  with  the  reality  of  hist 
story ;  and  the  outrage  is  committed  in  vain ;  for  it  is  not  enough 
for  the  representation  of  an  eastern  land^ape,  that  the  foreground 
should  be  encumbered  with  turbans  and  sabres,  and  the  fantastic 
architecture  of  the  kiosk  or  the  mosque,  if  U^e  distance  be  not 
marked  by  those  slight  but  discriminating  touches  wl^ch  mark 
the  reality  of  the  scene,  the  lightly  indicated  palm-trcj^  which  over- 
bangs  the  distant  fountain,  or  the  shadowy  and  obscure  delioeation^ 
of  the  long  column  of  the  caravan  retreating  through  the  distance  ; 
or  the  watchman  who  rests  on  his  lance  while  his  tribe  slumber 
"around  him,  as  in  the  following  exquisite  picture  taken  from  one^ 
bf  the  poems  before  us^ 

*  The  Boy  was  sprung  to  manhood  :  in  the  wilds 
Of  fiery  climes  be  made  himself  a  home, 
And  his  Soul  drank  tbeif  sunbeams ;  he  was  girt 
With  strange  and  dusky  aspects ;  he  was  not 
Himself  like  what  he  bad  been ;  on  the  sea 
And  on  the  shore  he  was  a  wanderer ; 
There  was  a  mass  of  many  images 
Crowded  like  waves  upon  me,  but  he  was 
A  part  of  all ;  and  in  the  last  he  lay 
ReposiiM;  from  the  noon-tide  sultriness, 
Couched  among  fallen  columnar,  in  the  shade 
Of  ruinM  walb  that  had  survived  the  names 
Of  those  who  reared  them ;  by  his  sleeping  side 
Stood  camels  grazing,  and  some  goodly  steeds 
^ere  fastened  near  a  fountain  ;  and  a  man 
Clad  in  a  flowing  garb  did  watch  the  while, 
^bile  many  of  his  tribe  slumber'd  around ; 
And  they  Were  canopied  by  the  blue  sky, 
So  doadless,  cl^ar,  apd  purely  beautiful^ 
^bat  God  alone  was  to  1^  seen  in  Heaven/ 

*  Tfte  Dreaw,  p.  4a 
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TTiis  is  true  keeping — an  Eastern  picture  perfect  in  its  fore- . 
ground,  and  distance,  and  sky,  and  no  part  of  which  is  so  dwelt 
upon  or  laboured  as  to  obscure  the  principal  figure.  It  is  often 
in  the  dight  and  almost  imperceptible  toiiches  that  the  hand  of  the 
master  is  shown,  and  that  a  single  spark,  struck  from  bis  bxncj^ 
lightens  with  a  long  train  of  illumil^ation  that  of  the  reader. 

It  is  another  remarkable  pilpperty  of  the  poetry  of  Lord  Byron, 
that  although  his  manner  is  frequoptly  varied — although  he  appears 
to  have  assumed  for  an  occasion  the  characteristic  stanza  and  style 
df  several  contemporaries,  yet  not  only  is  his  poetry  marked  in 
every  instance  by  the  strongest  cast  of  originality,  but  in  some 
leading  particulars,  and  especially  in  the  character  of  his  heroes, 
each  %\ixy  so  closely  resembled  the  ether,  that  managed  by  a 
writer  of  less  power,  the  effect  would  have  been  an  unpleasing  mo- 
notony. All,  or  almost  all,  his  heroes,  have  somewhat  tne  attributes 
of  Childe  Harold :— all,  or  almost  all,  have  minds  which  s<sem  at 
variance  with  their  fortunes,  and  tzhibit  high  and  poignant  feelings 
qS  pain  and  pleasure ;  a  keen  sense  of  what  is  noble  andhonour- 
aUe,  and  an  equally  keen  susceptibility  of  injustice  or  injury,  un- 
der the  garb  of  stoicism  or  contempt  of  mankind.  The  strength 
of  earlv  passion,  and  the  glow  of  youthful  feeling,  are  uniformly 
painted  as  chilled  or  subdued  by  a  train  of  early  imprudences  or 
of  darker  guilt,  and  the  sense  of  enjoyment  tarnished,  by  too  inti- 
mate and  experienced  an  acquaintance  with  the  vanity  of  human 
wishes.  These  general  attributes  mark  the  stern  features  of  all 
Lord  Byron^s  heroes,  from  those  which  ar^  shaded  by  the  scal^ 
loped  hat  of  the  illustrious  Pilgrim,  to  those  which  lui^  under  the 
turban  of  Alp,  the  Renegade.  The  public,  ever  anxious  in  curiosity 
or  malignity  to  attach  to  fictitious  characters  real  prototypes,  were 
obstinate  in  declaring  that  in  these  leading  traits  of  character 
Lord  Byron  copied  fitnn  the  individual  features  reflected  in  his  owr 
mirrm*.  On  this  sutgect  the  noble  author  entered,  on  one  occa- 
sion, a  formal  protest,  though,  it  wiH  be  observed,  without  entirely 
disavowing  the  ground  on  whidi  the  conjecture  was  formed. 

*•  With  regard  to  my  story,  and  stories  in  general,  1  should  hare  been 
glad  to  have  rendered  my  persooages  more  perfect  and  amiable,  if  pos- 
sible, inasmuch  as  I  have  been  sometimes  criticised,  and  considerea  no 
less  responsible  for  their  deeds  and  qualities  than  if  all  had  been  per* 
sonaL  Be  it  so— if  I  have  deviated  into  the  gloomy  vanity  of  ''  draw- 
ing from  self,"  the  pictures  are  probably  like,  since  they  are  unfavour- 
able ;  and  if  not,  those  who  know  me  are  undeceived,  and  those  who  de 
not,  I  have  little  interest  in  undeceiving.  I  have  no  paiticular  desire 
that  any  but  my  acquaintance  should  think  the  author  better  than  the 
beings  of  his  imagining ;  but  I  cannot  help  a  little  surprise,  and  per- 
haps amusement,  at  some  odd  critical  exceptions  in  the  present  instance^ 
woea  1  see  several  bards,  (far  more  deserving,  I  allow,)  in  very  reputable 
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plight^  and  quite  exempt  from  all  participation  in  the  faults  of  th69e  heroes^ 
who,  nevertheless,  might  be  found  with  little  more  qtf>rality  than  **  The 
Giaour,"  and  perhaps— but  no — ^I  must  admit  Childe  Harold  to  be  a  very 
repulsive  personage  ;  and  as  to  his  identity,  those  vrho  like  it  must  give 
him  whatever  **  alias"  they  please.' 

It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  ^e  are  to  receive  this  passage  as  ait 
admission  or  a  denial  of  the  opinion  to  which  it  refers  :  but  Lord 
Byron  certainly  did  the  public  inj!istice,  if  he  supposed  it  im- 
puted to  him  the  criminal  actions  with  which  many  of  his  heroes 
were  stained.  Men  no  more  expected  to  meet  in  Lord  Byron  the 
Corsair,  who  '  knew  himself  a  villain,'  than  they  looked  for  the 
hypocrisy  of  Kehama  on  the  shores  of  the  Derwent  Water,  or  the 
profligacy  of  Marmion  on  the  banks  of  the  Tweed :  yet  even  in 
the  features  of  Conrad,  those  who  have  looked  on  Lord  Byron  will 
recognise  some  likeness* 

« to  the  sight 

No  giant  frame  sets  forth  his  common  height ; 

Yet,  in  the  whole,  who  paused  to  look  again, 

Saw  more  than  marks  the  crowd  of  vulgar  men ; 

They  gaze' and  marvel  how — and  still  confess 

That  thus  it  is,  but  why  they  cannot  guess. 

Sun-burnt  his  cheek,  bis  forehead  high  and  pale 

The  sable  curls  in  wild  profusion  veil ; 

And  oft  perforce  his  rising  lip  reveals 

The  haughtier  thought  it  curbs,  but  scarce  conceals. 

Thotigh  smooth  his  voice,  and  calm  his  general  mieo, 

StiH  seems  there  something  be  would  not  have  seen : 

Mis  features*  deepeniog  lines  and  varying  hue 

At  times  attracted,  yet  perplexed  the  view.' 

The  Corsair,  p*  11. 

And  the  ascetic  regimen  which  the  noble  author  himself  observed^ 
was  no  less  marked  id  the  description  of  Conrad's  fare* 

*  Ne*er  for  his  lip  the  purpling  cup  they  fill. 
That  goblet  passes  him  iftitasted  still — 
And  for  his  fare — tb«  rudest  of  his  crew 
AVould  that,  in  turn,  have  passed  untasted  too ; 
Earth's  coarsest  bread,  the  garden's  homeliest  rootSt 
And  scarce  the  summer  luxury  of  fruits, 

His  short  repast  in  humbleness  supply 

With  all  a  hermit's  board  would  scarce  deny.' — Id,  p.  4. 

The  following  description  of  Lara  suddenly  and  unexpectediy 
returned  from  distant  travels,  and  reassuming  his  station  in  the 
society  of  his  own  country,  has  in  like  manner  strong  points  of 
I'esemblance  to  the  part  which  the  author  himself  seera^  oecasion*- 
ally  to  bear  amid  the  scenes  where  the  great  mingle  with  the  fair* 

*  I     '  'tis  quickTp^  seen 
Whate'er  he  be»  'twas  not  what  he  had  been  ; 
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That  broir  io  farrow'd  lines  had  fix'd  at  last, 

Aod  ^ake  of  passions,  but  of  passions  past ; 

The  prrde»^t  not  the  fire,  of  early  days, 

Coldness  of  mien,  and  carelessness  of  praise  ; 

A  high  demeanour,  and  a  glance  that  took 

Vfaeir  tliougbts  from  others  by  a  single  look ; 

.And  (hat  sarcastic  lc?ity  of  tongue. 

The  stinging  of  a  heart  the  world  hath  stung» 

That  darts  in  seeming  playfulness  around, 

Andfnakes  those  feel  that  will  not  own  the  wunid ;  , 

All  these  seem'd  his,  and  something  more  beneath 

That  glance  could  well  reveal,  or  accent  breathy : 

Ambition,  glory,  love,  the  common  aim 

That  some  can  conquer,  and  that  all  would  claim*. 

Within  his  breast  appeared  no  more  to  strive. 

Yet  seem'd  as  lately  they  had  been  alive  ; 

And  some  deep  feeling  it  were  vain  to  trace 

At  moments  lightened  o*er  his  livid  face.' — LarCy  pp.  6,  7. 

We  arc  not  writing  Lord  B)rron'8  private  history,  though  from 
the  connexion  already  stated  between  his  poetry  and  bis  character, 
we  feel  ourselves  forced  upon  considering  his  literary  life>  his  de- 
portment, and  even  his  personal  appearance.  But  we  know  enough 
even  of  his  private  story  to  give  our  warrant  that,  though  his  youth 
may  h§ve  snared  somewhat  too  largely  in  the  indiscretion  of  those 
lefl  too  early  masters  of  their  own  actions  and  fortunes,  falsehood 
and  malice  alone  can  impute  to  him  any  real  cause  for  hopeless 
remorse  or  gloomy  misanthropy*  To  what,  then,  are  we  to  ascribe 
the  singular  peculiarity  which  induced  an  author  of  such  talent,and 
so  well  skilled  in  tracing  the  darker  impressions  which  guilt  and 
remorse  leave  on  the  human  character,8o  frequently  to  affix  features 
peculiar  to  himself  to  the  robbers  andlhe'ccNrsairs  wbicti  he  sketched 
widi  a  pencil  as  forcible  as  that  of  Salvator  ? — More  than  one 
answer  may  be  returned  to  this  question ;  nor  do  we  pretend  to 
say  which  is  best  warranted  by  the  facts.  The  practice  may  arise 
from  a  temperament  which  radical  and  constitutional  melancholy 
bas,  in  the  case  of  Hamlet,  predisposed  to  identify  its  owntr  witn 
scenes  of  that  deep  and  arousing  interest  which  arises  from  the 
stings  of  conscience  contending  with  the  stubborn  energy  of  pride, 
and  delighting  to  be  placed  in  supposed  situations  of  guilt  ana  dan< 
ger,  as  some  men  love  instinctively  to  tread  the  giqdy  edge  of  a 
precipwe,  or,  holdinr  by  some  frail  twig,  to  stoop  forwara  over 
the  abyss  into  which  tne  dark  torrent  discharges  itself.  Or  it 
nay  be  that  these  disguises  were  assumed  capriciously  as  a  maa 
tught  choose  the  cloax,  poniard,  an^  dark-lantern  of  a  bravo,  for 
Us  disguise  at  a  masquerade.  Or  feeling  his  own  powers  in 
painting  the  sombre  aiul  the  horrible,  Lord  Byron  assumed  in  hit 
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fervour  the  very  semblance  of  the  characters  he  describes^  tike 
an  actor  who  presents  on  the  stage  at  once  bis  own  person  and 
the  tragic  character  with  which  for  the  time  he  is  invested.  Nor 
is  it  altogether  incompatible  with  his  character  to  believe  that,  in 
contempt  of  the  criticisms  which  on  this  $iccount  had  attended- 
Childe  Harold,  he  was  determined  to  show  to  the  public  how* 
little  he  was  affected  by  them,  and  how  eifectually  it  was  in  bis 
power  to  compel  attention  and  respect,  even  when  imparting  a 
portion  of  his  own  likeness  and  his  own  peculiarities  to  pirates, 
and  outlaws* 

But  although  we  do  not  pretend  to  ascertain  the  motive  on  which 
Jliord  Byron  acted  in  bringing  the  peculiarities  of  his  own  senti- 
ments and  feeling  so  frequently  before  his  readers,  it  is  with  no 
Jittle  admiration  that  we  regard  these  extraordinary  powers,which, 
amidst  this  seeming  uniformity,  could  continue  to  rivet  the  public 
attention,  and  secure  general  and  continued  applause.  The  versa* 
fility  of  authors  who  have  been  able  to  draw  and  s^ipport  characters 
as  Qifierent  from  each  other  as  from  their  own,  has  given  to  their 
productions  the  inexpressible  charm  of  variety,  and  has  often  se- 
cured them  against  that  neglect  which  in  general  attends  what  is 
technically  called  mannerism.  But  it  was  reserved  to  Lord  Byron 
to  present  the  same  character  on  the  public  stage  again  and  again, 
varied  only  by  the  exertions  of  that  powerful  genius,  which  search- 
ing the  springs  of  passion  and  of  feehng  in  their  innermost  recesses, 
knew  how  to  combine  their  operations,  so  that  the  interest  was 
eternally  varying,  ahd  never  abated,  although  the  most  important 
personage  of  tl^e  drama  retained  the  same  hneaments.  It  will  one 
day  be  considered  as  not  the  least  remarkable  literary  pheno«> 
menon  of  this  age,  that  during  a  period  of  four  years,  notwith- 
standing the  quantity  of  distinguished  poetical  talent  of  which  we 
may  be  permitted  to  boast,  a  single  author,  and  he  managing  his 
pen  with  the  careless  and  negligent  ease  of  a  man  of  quality,  and 
choosing  for  his  theme  subiects  so  very  similar,  and  personages 
bearing  so  close  a  resemblance  to  each  other, — Klid,  in  despite  of 
these  ci^umstances,  of  the  unamiable  attributes  with  which  he 
usually  invested  his  heroes,  and  of  the  proverbial  fickleness  of  the 
public,  maintain  the  ascendency  in  their  &vour,  which  he  bad  ac- 
quired by  his  first  matured  production.  So  however  it  indispu- 
tably has  been :  and  those  comparatively  smaU  circles  of  admirers 
excepted,  wbicn  assemble  naturally  around  individual  poets  of 
eminence,  Lord  Byron  has  been  for  that  time,  and  may  tor  some 

fime  continue  to  be,  the  Champion  of  the  English  Parnassus, 
f  his  empire  over  the  public  mind  be  in  any  measure  diminish- 
ed, it  arises  from  no  literary  failure  of  his  own,  and  from  no 
triumph  of  bis  competitors^  but  firom  o\htx  circunristaqces.  s<i 
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freqaently  alhided  to  !h  the  publications  before  fu,  that  they  can- 
not pss  without  scnne  notice,  which  we  will  study  to  render  as 
Irief  as  it  is  impartial. 

The  poet  thus  gifted,  thus  honoured,  thus  admired,  no  longer 
entitled  to  regard  himself  a^  one  defrauded  of  his  lust  fame,  and 
expelled  with  derision  from  the  lists  in  trhich  he  had  stood  forwafd 
a  candidate  for  honour,  but  crowned  with  all  which  the  public 
could  bestow,  was  now  in  a  situation  apparendy  as  enviaUe 
as  could  be  attained  through  mere  literary  celebrity.  The  sequel 
may  be  g^iven  in  the  words  in  which  the  authbr,  adopting  here 
more  distinctly  the  character  of  Childe  Harold  than  in  tne  original 
poem,  has  chosen  to  present  it  to  us,  and  to  assign  the  cause  why 
Childe  Harold  has  resumed  his  pilgrim's  staff  when  it  was  hoped 
he  had  set  down  for  life  a  denizen  of  his  native  country.  The 
length  of  the  quotation  will  be  pardoncycl  by  those  who  can  feel 
at  once  the  moral  interest  and  poetical  beauty  with  which  it 
abounds. 

Vllf. 
'  Something  loo  much  of  this : — but  now  *tis  past, 
And  the  spell  clo6es  with  its  silent  seal. 
IiODg  absent  Harold  re-appears  at  last ; 
He  oif  the  breast  which  foin  no  more  would  (eel, 
Wrong  with  the  wounds  which  kill  not,  but  ne'er  heal. 
Yet  Time,  who  changes  all,  bad  altered  him 
In  soul  and  aspect  as  in  age :  years  steal 
Fire  from  the  mind  as  vigour  from  the  Hmb ; 
Jbd  life's  enchanted  cup  but  sparkles  near  the  brim. 

IX. 

*  His  had  beenquaff'd  too  quickly,  and  he  found 
The  dregs  were  wormwood;  but  be  fiird  again, 
And  from  a  purer  fount,  on  holier  ground, 
And  deem'd  its  spring  perpetual ;  but  in  vain ! 
Sfttll  round  bim  clung  invisibly  a  chain 
Which  gall'd  for  ever,  fettering  though  unseen^ 
And  heavy  tboush  it  clank'd  not;  worn  with  paio. 
Which  pined  almough  it  spoke  not,  and  grew  keen, 

Entering  with  every  step,  he  took,  through  many  a  scenev 

*  Secure  in  guarded  coldness,  he  had  mix'd 
Again  in  fancied  safety  with  bis  kind. 
And  deem'd  bis  spirit  now  so  firmly  fix'd 
And  sbeathM  with  an  invulnerable  mind. 
That,  if  no  joy,  no  sorrow  lurkM  behind ; 
Aod  he,  as  one,  might  midst  the  many  stand 
Unheeded,  searching  through  the  crowd  to  find 


Fit  ^culation !  such  as  in  stranse  land 
He  found  m  wonder-woiks  of  God  and  nature*!  hand^ 
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XL 

\  But  who  can  view  the  ripened  n>8e,  nor  seek 
To  wear  it  ?  who  can  curiously  behold 
The  smoothness  and  the  sheen  of  beauty's  cheek. 
Nor  feel  the  heart  can  never  all  grow  old  ? 
^  Who  can  contemplate  Fame  thit^ugh  clouds  unfold 

The  star  which  rises  o*er  her  steep,  nor  climb  ? 
Harold,  once  more  within  the  vortex,  roHM 
On  with  the  giddy  circle,  chasing  Time,  ,  « 

Yet  with  a  nobler  aim  than  in  his  youth's  fond  prime. 

XII. 

*  But  soon  he  knew  himself  the  most  unfit 
Of  men  to  herd  with  Man  ;  with  whom  he  held 
Little  in  common  ;  untaught  to  submit 
'   His  thoughts  to  others,  tboCigh  his  sou!  was  qucird 
In  youth  by  hit  own  thoughts ;  still  uncoropelled. 
He  would  not  yield  dominion  of  his  mind 
To  spirits  aeainst  whom  his  own  rebelPd  ; 
Proud  though  in  desolation  ;  which  could  find 
A  life  within  itself^  to  breathe  without  mankind. 

XIII. 
^  Where  rose  the  mountains,  there  to  him  were  friends ; 
Where  rolt'd  the  ocean,  thereon  was  his  home  ; 
Where  a  blue  sky,  and  glowing  clime,  eitendf, 
He  had  the  passion  and  the  power  to  roam ; 
The  desert,  forest,  cavern,  breaker's  foam. 
Were  unto  him  companionship  ;  they  spake 
A  mutual  language,  clearer  than  the  tone 
Of  his  land's  tongue,  which  he  would  o(\  forsake 
For  Nature's  pages  glass 'd  by  sunbeams  on  the  lake. 

XIV. 
^  Like  the  Chaldean,  he  could  watch  the  stars, 
Till  he  had  peopled  them  with  beings  bright 
As  their  own  beams ;  and  earth,  and  earth-bom  jars^ 
And  hnman  frailties,  were  forgottoi  quite  : 
Cottld  he  have  kept  his  spirit  to  that  flight 
He  had  been  happy;  but  this  clay  will  sink 
Its  spark  immortal,  envying  in  the  light 
To  which  it  mounts,  as  if  to  break  the  link 
That  keeps  us  from  yon  heaven  which  wool  us  to  its  bridu 

XV. 
*  But  in  Man's  dwellings  he  became  a  thmg 
Restless  and  worn,  and  stem  and  wearisome, 
Dreop'd  as  a  wild-bora  falcon  with  dipt  wing. 
To  whom  the  boundless  air  alone  were  home ; 
Then  came  his  fit  again,  which  to  o'ercome, 
As  eargerly  the  barr'd-up  bird  will  beat 
His  breast  and  bea^  against  his  wiry  dome 
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Till  tke  Mood  tmge  bis  phinage,  so  the  belt 

Of  his  Impeded  soul  would  tbroucb  bis  bosom  eat. 

XVK 
«  SelAeiiled  Harold  wanders  forth  agalo. 
With  nougbt  of  hope  left,  but  with  less  of  gloom ; 
The  very  knowledge  that  be  lived  in  Faio, 
That  all  was  over  on  this  skle  the  tomb. 
Had  made  Despair  a  smilingness  assumoi 
Which,  though  'twere  wild, — as  on  the  plundered  wrecfi 
When  mariners  would  madljr  meet  their  doom 
With  draughts  intemperate  on  the  sinking  deck,-^ 

Did  yet  inspire  a  cheer,  whkb  be  forbore  to  check*' 

CiBto  HI.— p.  7—11. 

The  commentary  through  which  the  meaning  of  this  melanchoff 
tale  is  rendered  obvious,  has  been  long  before  the  public,  and  it 
still  in  vivid  remembrance ;  for  the  errors  of  those  woo  excel  tl^eir 
fellows  in  gifts  and  accomplishments  are  not  soon  forgotten. 
Those  scenes,  ever  most  painful  to  the  bosom,  were  rendeml  yet 
more  so  by  public  discussion  j  and  it  is  at  least  posUble  thai 
amongst  those  who  exclaimed  most  loudly  on  this  unhappy  occa- 
sion, were  some  hi  whose  eyes  literary  superiority  exa^erated 
Lord  Byron's  oflfence.  The  scene  may  be  described  m  a  few 
words: — the  wise  condemned— the  good  regretted — the  multi* 
tude,  idly  or  maliciously  inquisitive,  rushed  ^om  place  to  place^ 
gathering  gossip,  which  they  mangled  and  exaggerated  while  they 
repeated  it  -,  and  impudeflce,  ever  ready  to  hitch  itself  into  noto* 
riety ,  hook^  en,  as  Falstaff  enjoins  Bardolph,  blustered,  buUied, 
and  talked  of  ^pleading  a  cause'  and  ^ taking  a  side.' 

The  family  misfortunes  which  have  for  a  tmie  lost  Lord  B^roB 
to  his  native  land  have  neither  chilled  his  poetical  fire,nor  deprived 
England  of  its  benefit.  The  Third  Canto  of  Childe  Harold, 
exhibits,  in  all  its  strength  and  in  all  its  peculiarity,  the  wild,  pow- 
erful,  and  original  vein  of  poetry  which,  in  the  {^receding  cantos, 
first  fixed  the  public  attention  upon  the  author*  If  there  is  any 
difiercnce,  the  former  seem  to  us  to  have  been  rather  more  sedulously 
corrected  and  revbed  for  publication,  and  the  present  work  to  have 
been  dashed  from  the  author's  pen  with  less  regard  to  the  suboi^ 
dinate  points  of  expression  and  versification*  Yet  such  is  the 
deep  and  powerful  strain  of  passion,  such  the  original  tone  and 
colouring  of  description^  that  the  want  of  polish  in  some  of  its 
minute  parts  rather  adds  to  than  deprives  the  poem  of  its  energy. 
It  seems,  occasionally,  as  if  the  consideration  of  mere  grace  wap 
beneath  the  care  of  the  poet,  in  his  ardour  to  hurry  upon  Uie  reader 
Uie  *  thoughts  that  glow  and  words  that  burn  j'  and  that  the  occa- 
sbnal  roughness  oTthe  verse  corresponded  with  tlie  stem  tone  of 
thought,  a^d  of  mental  suffering  which  it  expresses.    We  have 
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remarked  the  same  eflfect  produced  1^  the  action  of  Blrs.  Siddons, 
wbeh,  to  give  emphasis  to  some  passage  of  overwhelming  poLSsioD, 
she  has  seemed  wilfully  to  assume  a  position  constrained,  stiffened, 
violent,  diametrically  contranr  to  the  rules  of  grace,  in  order,  as  it 
were,  to  concentrate  herself  for  the  utterance  of  grief,  or  passioa 
which  disdained  embellishment.  In  the  same  manner,  versincatioiu 
in  the  hands  of  a  master*bard,  is  as  frequently  correspondent  to  the 
thoughts  it  expresses  as  to  the  action  it  describes,  and  the  ^  line 
labours  and  the  words  move  slow*  under  t&e  heavy  and  painful 
thought ;  wrung,  as  it  were,  from  the  bosom,  as  when  Ajax  is 
heaving  his  massy  rock.  It  is  proper,  however,  to  give  some  ac- 
count of  the  plan  of  the  poem  before  we  pursue  these  observations. 
The  subject  is  the  same  as  m  the  preceding  Cantos  of  the  '  Pil- 
grimage.' Harold  wanders  over  other  fields  and  amid  other  sce- 
nery, and  gives  vent  to  the  various  thoughts  and  meditations  which 
thev  excite  in  his  breast.  The  poem  opens  with  a  beautiAiI  and 
pathetic,  though  abrupt,  invocation  to  the  infant  daughter  of  the 
author,  asd  bespeaks  at  once  our  interest  and  our  sympathy  for 
the  self-exiled  Pilgrim. 

I. 
*  Is  thy  fiice  like  thy  mother's,  ipy  fair  child  i 
Ada !  sole  daughter  of  my  bouse  and  heart  ? 
When  last  I  saw  tbv  young  blue  eyes  they  smiled, 
And  then  we  partea, — not  as  now  we  part. 
But  with  a  hope. —  « 

Awaking  with  a  start. 
The  waters  beave  around  me ;  and  on  high 
The  winds  lift  up  their  voices  ;  I  depart, 
Whither  I  know  not ;  but  the  hour's  gone  by. 
When  Albion's  lessening  shores  could  grieve  or  glad  mine  eye. 

'  Once  more  upon  the  waters !  yet  once  more ! 

And  the  waves  bound  beneath  me  as  a  steed 

That  knows  his  rider.     Welcome,  to  their  roar  1 

Swift  be  their  guidance,  wheresoever  it  lead ! 

Tbough  the  strain'd  mast  should  quiver  as  a  reed» 

And  the  rent  canvass  fluttering  strevf  the  gale, 

Still  must  I  on ;  for  I  am  as  a  weed, 

Flung  from  the  rock,  on  Ocean's  foam,  to  sail 
Where'er  the  surge  may  sweep,  the  tempest's  breath  prevail.' 

Canto  in.  pp.  3, 4. 
The  theme  of  Childe  Harold  is  then  resumed,  and  the  stanzas  &A- 
low  which  we  have  already  quoted,  and  which,  it  must  be  allowed^ 
identify  the  noble  author  with  the  creature  of  his  imagination  more 
intimately  than  in  the  former  Cantos.  We  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  all  Childe  Harold's  feelings  and  adventures  must  beconsiderei 
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as  tbose  of  Lord  B^yron,  but  merely  that  there  is  much  of  Lord 
Byron  in  the  supposed  Pilgrinu 

On  the  plan  itself  we  may  briefly  remark,  that  the  localities  of 
which  it  necessarily  treats  connect  it  with  the  real  as  well  as  the 
beautifuL  An  ingenious  friend  has  well  observed,  that  the  plain, 
the  rock,  the  hil|^k,  which  marks  tbe  scene  of  some  distinguished 
event,  has  frequently  an  effect  more  powerful  upon  the  mind  thaxv 
even  the  monument^^of  art  designed  expressly  to  preserve  its  me« 
mory*  These  localities  have  also  the  merit  of  imperishability,  ami 
carry  back  their  associations  to  periods  far  DK)re  remote  than  art  can 
refer  to.  Pictures  fade  and  statues  moulder  and  temples  decay,  and 
cities  perish  :  but  the  sod  of  Marathon  is  immortal— and  he  who 
W  tcode  it  has  identified  himself  with  Athenian  st(»T  in  a  manner 
which  neither  painter,  nor  poet,  nor  sculptor  could  have  accom- 
plished for  him.  Shakspeare,  whom  iiiothing  escaped,  hints,  in  the 
celebrated  passage  already  quoted,  that  itisoneof  the  highest  officeaf 
of  poetry  to  connect  our  ideas  with  some  ^  local  habitation.'  In  this 
respect,  poetrv  has  been  falsely  characterized  as  dealing  in  fiction. 
History  may  do  so  perhaps  too  often ;  but  poetry,  at  least  good 
poetry,  is  connected  only  with  realities  either  of  visible  or  of 
moral  nature.  It  is  therefore  with  no  ordinary  pleasure  that  we 
follow  the  Pilgrim  through  scenes  to  which  his  poetry  eives  new 
interest,  while  it  recalls  that  attached  to  them  by  historical  or  moral 
associations. 

He  arrives  on  Waterloo, — a  scene  where  all  men,  where  a  poet 
especially,  and  a  poet  such  as  Lord  Byron»  must  needs  pause,  and 
amid  the  quiet  simplicity  of  whose  scenery  is  excited  a  moral  inte- 
rest deeper  and  more  potent  even  than  that  which  is  produced  by 
gaxing  upon  the  sublimest  efforts  of  Nature  in  her  most  romantic 
recesses. 

That  Lord  Byron's  sentiments  do  not  correspond  with  ours  is 
obvious,  and  we  are  sorry  for  both  our  sakes.  For  our  own, — ^be- 
eaose  wc  have  lost  that  note  of  triumph  with  which  his  harp  would 
otherwise  have  rung  over  a  field  of  glory  such  as  Britain  never 
reaped  before ;  and  on  Lord  Byron's  account, — because  it  is  melan- 
choly to  see  a  man  of  genius  duped  by  the  mere  cant  of  words  and 
phrases,  even  when  facts  are  most  l^roadly  confronted  with  them. 
If  tbe  poet  has  mixed  with  original,  wild,  and  magnificent  creations 
of  his  miag^ination,  prejudices  which  he  could  onrjr  have  caught  by 
the  contagion  which  he  most  professes  to  despise,  it  is  he  himself 
must  be  the  loser.  If  his  lofty  muse  has  soared  in  all  her  brilliancy 
over  the  field  of  Waterloo  without  dropping  even  one  leaf  of  laurel 
on  the  head  of  Wellington,  his  merit  can  dispense  even  with  the 
praise  of  Lord  Byron.  And  as,  when  the  images  of  Brutus  were 
«tcladed  torn  the  triumphal  {procession,  his  memory  became  only 
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ibe  more  powerfully  imprinted  on  the  souls  ^f  the  Romans, — the 
,  name  of  the  British  hero  will  be  but  more  eagerly  recalled  to  re* 
Biembrance  by  the  very  lines  in  which  his  praise  is  forgotten. 

We  would  willingly  avoid  mention  of  the  political  opinions 
liinted  at  by  Childe  Harold^  and  more  distinctly  expressed  in  other 
poems  of  Lord  Byron ; — the  more  willbgly,  as  we  strongly  suspect 
tha|  these  efiusions  are  rather  the  sport  oi  whim  and  singularity,  or 
at  best  the  suggestion  of  sudden  starts  of  feeling  and  passion,  thaa 
the  expressions  of  any  serious  or  fixed  opinion.  A  French  author^ 
{Lt  Ceneeur  du  Dictionnaire  des  CrirouetUs^)  who  has  undertaken 
the  hardy  task  of  vindicating  the  consistency  of  the  actors  in  the 
late  revolutions  and  counter-revolutions  of  his  country,  gives  it  as 
bis  decided  opinion,  that  poets  in  particular  are  not  amenable  Vb 
censure,  whatever  political  opinions  they  may  express,  or  however 
frequently  these  opinions  may  exhibit  marks  of  inconsistency .-^ 

•  Le  cerveau  d'un  po^te  est  une  cire  moUe  et  flexible  ou  s'imprime 
naturellement  tout  ce  qui  le  flatte,  le.  seduit  et  PaKmente*  La 
Huse  du  chant  n'a  pas  de  parti :  c'est  une  etourdie  sans  cons^* 

3uence,  qui  folatre  6galement  et  sur  de  riches  gazons  et  sur 
'arides  oruyeres*  Un  po^te  en  delire  chante  indifiSrenMnent 
Titus  etThamasp,  Louis  XII.  et  Cromwell,  Christine  deSuMe  et 
Fanchon  la  Vielleuse.' 

We  suspect  that  Lord  Byron  will  not  feel  mudi  flattered  by  the 
opportunity  we  have  given  him  of  sheltering  himself  under  tlie  iu" 
significance  whicli  this  Frenchman  attaches  to  the  political  opi- 
nions of  poets.  But  if  he  renounces  the  defence  arising  froof  tte 
difficulty  of  resisting  a  tempting  subject,  and  the  pleasure  of  main^ 
taining  a  paradox,  it  will  be  difficult  for  him  to  escape  from  the 
charge  of  inconsistency.  For  to  compare  Waterloo  to  the  Uitf  lft<^ 
Cannas,  and  speak  of  the  blood  which  flowed  on  the  side  of  the  van-' 
quished  as  lost  in  the  cause  of  freedom,  is  contrary  not  only  to 
plain  sense  and  general  opinion,  but  to  Lord  Bvron's  own  experr- 
ence,  and  to  the  testimony  of  that  experience  which  he  has  laid'bev 
ibre  the  public.  Childe  Harold,  in  his  former  Pilgrimage,  beheld  in^ 
Spain  the  course  of  the  *  tyrant  and  of  the  tyrant's  slaves.'  He  sa# 

*  Gaul's  vulture  with  her  wings  unfurled,'  and  indignantly  expolrtu* 
lated  with  Fate  on  the  impending  destruction  of  the  patriot!^', 
Spaniards.  "^ 

«  And  must  they  feB, — the  young,  the  proud,  the  bl'avc/        '  *^ 

To  swell  one  bloated  Chief's  unwholesome  reign,  'i  V' 

No  step  between  submission  and  a  grave^  ? 

The  rise  of  rapine,  and  tb^  fall  of  Spain  1'  '^ 

Chikle  Harold  saw  the  scenes  which  he  celebrates, — and  doea\ 

he  now  compare  to  the  field  of  Cannas  the  plain  of  Waterloo,  aidr 

mourn  over  the  fall  of  the  tyrant  and  the  military  satraps  and. 

slaves  whose  arms  built  bis  power,  a$  over  the  fall  of  the  cauae^f 
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liberty  ?  We  koow  the  readj  answer  which  will  be  offered  by  the 
few  who  soothe  their  own  prejudices,  or  seek  to  carry  their  owa 
purposes  by  maintaining  this  extravagant  proposition.  They  take 
e  distinction :  Bonaparte,  according  to  tiieir  creed,  fell  a  tyrant 
in  1814,  and  revived  a  deliverer  in  1 8 1 5.  A  few  months^  residence 
in  the  Isle  of  Elba  had  given  him  time/or  better  thoughts,  and  had 
mortified  within  his  mind  that  gorging  ambition  for  which,  Russia 
Fas  not  too  great,  nor  Hamburgh  too  small  a  morsel ;  which 
neither  evaporated  under  the  burnmg  sun  of  Egypt  nor  was  chilled 
hy  the  polar  snows  ;  which  survivra  the  loss  of  millions  of  sol- 
diers and  an  incalculable  tract  of  territory,  and  burned  as  fiercely 
during  the  conferences  of  Chatillon,  when  the  despot's  fote  was 
trembliog  in  the  scaIe8,asatthoseof  Tilsit,  when  thai  of  his  adver* 
sary  had  kicked  the  beam.  All  the  experience  which  Europe  had 
boti^ht  by  oceans  of  blood  and  years  of  degradation  ought,according 
to  these  gentlemen,  to  have  been  forgotten  upon  the  empty  profes* 
sioDS  «f  one  whose  word,  whensoever  or  wbei;esoe  ver  pleuged,  never 
boond  him  an  instant  when  interest  or  ambition  required  a  breach 
9f  it.  Bonaparte  assured  the  world  he  was  changed  in  temper,  mind 
aod  disposition;  and  bis  old  agent  and  mhiister  (Fouche  of  Nantes) 
was  as  ready  to  give  his  security  as  Bardolph  was  to  engage  for 
Falstaff.  n  hen  Gil  Bias  found  his  old  comrades  in  knavery,  Don 
Raphael  and  Ambrose  deJUamela,  administrating  the,rever\u^ofa 
Carthusian  convent,  he  shrewdly  conjectured  that  the  treasure  of  the 
hc^y  Others  was  in  no  small  danger,  and  grounded  his  suspicion  on 
the  old  ada^e, '  II  ne  faut  pasmettre  alacave.un  ivrogne  qui  a  re- 
Donc6  au  yin*'  But  Europe — when  France  had  given  the  strongest 
uoof  of  her  desire  40  recover  what  she  termed  her  glory,  by  expel- 
ling  a  king  wbos^  reign  was  incompatible  with  foreign  wars,  and 
recalling  Napoleon,  to  whom  coaquHt  was  as  the  very  breath  of 
his  noetrils— JZurope,  most  deserving,  had  she  yielded  to  such  argu- 
ments, to  have  been  crowned  with  *  the  diadem,  bight  foolscap,* 
is  censured  for  having  exerted  her  strength  to  fix  her  security,  and 
confiiting  with  her  own  weu'like  weapons  those  whose  only  law 
was  arms,  and  only  argtiment  battle.  We  do  not  believe  there 
livea  any  one  who  can  seriously  doubt  the  truth. of  what  we  have 
said.  If,  however,  there  were  any  simple  enough  to  expect  to 
hail  Freedom  restored  by  the  victorious  arms  of  Bonaparte, 
their  mistake  (had  Loid  Wellington  not  saved  them  from  its  conse* 
quences)  would  have  resembled  that  of  poor  Slender,  who,  rushing 
to  the  embraces  of  Anne  "Page,  founi  binself  vnexpectediy  in  the 
sripe  of  a  lubberly  post-master's  boy.  But  probably  no  one  was 
noltsh  enough  to  nourish  such  hopes,  though  liiere  are  some — their 
lumber  is  few — whose  general  opinions  concerning  the  policy  of 
Sorope  are  so  closely  and  Mbitually  linked  with  their  party  preju- 
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dices  at  hortic,  that  they  see  in  the  victory  of  Waterloo  only  the 
triumph  of  Lord  Castlei*eagh ;  and  could  the  event  have  been  re- 
versed, would  have  thought  rather  of  the  possible  change  of  scats 
in  St,  Stephen's,  than  of  the  probable  subjugation  of  Europe. 
Such  were  those  who,  hiding  perhaps  secret  hopes  with  affected 
despondence,  lamented  the  madness  which  endeavoured  to  make 
a  stand  against  the  Irresistible,  whose  military  calculations  were 
formed  on  plans  far  beyond  the  comprehension  of  all  other  minds ; 
a^nd  such  are  they  who,  confuted  by  stubborn  facts,  now  affect  to 
mourn overtheconsequencesofavictory  which  they  had  pronounced 
*  impossible.  But,  as  we  have  already  hinted,  we  cannot  trace  m 
Lord  Byron's  writings  any  systematic  attachment  to  a  particular 
creed  of  polfticsj  and  ne  appears  to  us  to  seize  the  subjects  of  public 
interest  upon  the  side  in  which  they  happen  to  present  themselves 
for  the  moment,  with  this  qualificcition,  that  he  usually  paints  them 
on  the  shaded  aspect,  perhaps  that  their  tints  may  harmonize  with 
the  sombre  colours  of  his  landscape.  Dangerous  as  prophecies 
are,  we  could  almost  hazard  a  prediction  that,  if  Lord  Byron  enjoys 
that  length  of  life  which  we  aesire  for  his  sake  and  our  own,  bis 
future  writings  may  probably  show  that  he  thinks  better  of  the  mo- 
rals,  religion,  and  constitutio^fi  of  his  country,  than  his  poems  have 
hitherto  indicated.  Should  we  fail  in  a  nope  which  we  cherish 
fondly  4  the  disgrace  of  false  proprfiecy  must  rest  with  us,  but  the  loss 
will  be  with  Lord  Byron  himself. 

Childe  Harold,  though  he  shuns  to  celebrate  the  victory  of 
Waterloo,  gives  us  a  most  beautiful  description  of  the  evening 
which  preceded  the  battle  of  Quatre  Bras,  the  alarm  which  called 
out  the  troops,  and  the  hurry  and  confusion  which  preceded  their 
march.  Wc  are  not  sure  that  any  verses  in  our  language  surpass 
the  following  in  vigour  and  in  feeling.  The  quotation  is  again  a 
long  One,  but  we  must  not  and  dare  not  curtail  it. 

XXL 

*  There  was  a  sound  of  revelry  by  night, 
And  Belgium's  capital  bad  gathered  then 
Her  Beauty  and  her  Chivalry,  and  bright 

The  lamps  shone  o'er  fair  women  and  brave  men  ; 
A  thousand  hearts  beat  happily ;  and  when 
Music  arose  with  its  voluptuous  swell. 
Soft  eyes  lookM  lovft  to  eyes  which  spake  again^ 
And  all  went  merry  as  a  marriage- bell ; 
BMt  hush !  ba4L !  a  deep  sound  strikes  like  a  rising  knell  1 
XXII. 

*  Did  ye  not  hear  it  ?— No ;  ^was  but  the  wind. 
Or  the  car  rattling  o'er  the  stony  street ; 

On  w<th  the  dance !  let  joy  be  %nconfined  ; 
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No  sleep  till  mom,  when  Youth  and  Pleasure  meet 
To  chase  the  eluwing  Hours  with  flying  feet — 
But,  hark ! — that  heary  sound  breaks  in  once  more^ 
As  if  the  clouds  its  echo  would  repeat ; 
And  nearer,  clearer,  deadlier  than  before ! 
Arm !  arm !  it  is — it  i»— the  cannon's  opening'roar ! 

XXIII. 
'  Within  a  window'd  niche  of  that  high  hall 
Sate  Brunswick's  fated  chieftain;  he  did  hear 
That  sound  the  first  amidst  the  festival. 
And  caught  its  tone  with  Death's  prophetic  ear ;  j 

And  when  thej  smiled  because  be  deem'd  it  near. 
His  heart  more  ^ruly  knew  that  peal  too  well  * 

Which  stretch'd  bis  father  on  a  bloody  bier, 
And  roused  the  vengeance  blood. alone  could  quell : 
He  rusb'd  into  the  field,  and,  ibremosl  fightings  fell. 
XXIV. 

<  Ah  I  then  and  there  was  hurrying  to  and  fro, 
And  gatberinf  tears,  and  tremblings  of  distreas, 
And  cheeks  all  pale,  which  but  an  boor  ago  'V 

.  Blusb'd  at  the  praise  of  their  own  loreliness ; 
And  there  was  sudden  partings,  such  as  press 
The  life  from  out  youi^  hearts,  and  chokii^  sighs 
Which  ne'er  might  be  repeated  ;  who  could  guess  , 

If  ever  mor^  should  meet  those  mutual  eyes. 
Since  upon  nights  so  sweet  such  awful  mora  could  rise  ? 
XXV. 
'    *  And  ^re  was  mounting  in  hot  haste :  the  steed^ 
The  mustering  squadron,  and  the  clattering  car» 
'f'  -       1   Went  pouring  forward  with  iropetuoos  speed, 

-  And  swiftly  forming  in  the  ranks  of  war;  v^ , 

And  the  deep  Ihonder  peal  on  peal  afar ; 
And  near,  the  beat  of  the  alarming  drum 
Roused  up  the  soldier  ere  the  morning  star ; 
While  throng'd  the  citizens  with  terror  dumb. 
Or  whispering  with  white  lips — •*  The  foe !  They  come  !  y 

they  come  !*• 

XXVI. 
*  And  wild  and  high  the  "  Cameron's  gathering'*  rose! 
The  war* note  of  Lochial,  which  Albyn's  hills 
Have  heard,  and  beard,  too,  have  her  Saxon  foes : 
How  in  the  noon  of  night  that  pibroch  thrills, 
Sayage  and  shrill!  But  with  the  breath  which  fills 
Their  mountain-pipe,  so  fill  the  mountaineers 
With  the  fierce  native  daring  which  instils 
The  stirring  memory  of  a  tl^sand  years. 
And  Evan's,  Donald's  fame  rings  in  each  clansman's  ears  i 
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XXVII. 
*  And  Ardennes  wares  above  them  her  gree»  leaves, 

Dewy  with  nature's  tear-drops,  as  they  pass. 

Grieving,  if  aught  inanimate  e'er  grieves, 

Over  the  umreturning  brave  i— -alas ! 

Ere  evening  to  be  trodden  like  the  grass 

Which  now  beneath  them,  but  above  shall  grow 

In  its  nest  verdure,  when  this  fiery  mass 

Of  living  valour,  rolling  on  the  foe 
And  burning  with  high  hope,  shall  moulder  cold  and  low. 
XXVIII. 
*'  Last  noon  beheld  them  full  of  lusty  life. 

Last  eve  m  Beauty's  circle  proudly  gay, 

The  midnight  brought  the  signal-sound  of  strife, 

The  mom  tfie  marshalling  in  arms,— ^the  day 

Battle's  magnificently -stem  array  I 

The  thunder  cliwds  close  o'er  it,  which  when  rent 

The  earth  is  covered  thick  with  other  clay, 

Which  her  own  day  shall  cover,  heaped  and  pent, ' 
Rider  and,  horse, — frieftd,  lbe,-«-Sii  one  red  burial  Ment  i' 

A  beautiiaf  elegiac  stanza  on  the  Honourable  Major  Howard, 
a  relation  of  Lord  Byron ;  and  sevei*a)  verses  in  which  the  author 
contemplates  the  character  and  fall  of  Napoleon,  close  the  me- 
ditations suggested  by  the  field  of  Waterloo.  The  present  situa* 
tion  of  Bonaparte  ouzht  to  exempt  him.  (unless  when,  as  in  the 
following  pages,  he  is  brought  officially  befoi^  us)  from  such  petty 
warfare  as  we  can  wage.  But  if  Lord  Byron  supposes  that 
Napoleon's,  fall  was  occasioned,  or  even  precipitated  ov  a  *  just 
habitual  scorn  oC  men  and  their  thoughts,'  too  publicly  and 
rashly  expressed,  or  as  he  has  termed  it  in  a  note,*  *  the  cmi- 
tinueo  obtrusion  on  mankind  of  his  want  of  aJl  community  of 
feeling  with  or  for  them,' — we  conceive  him  to' be  under  a  naa- 
terial  error.  Far  from  being  deficient  in  that  necessary  branch 
of  the  politician's  art,  which  soothes  the  passions  and  coociliates 
t^  prejudices  of  those  whom  they  wish  to  employ  as  instnuneats^ 
Bonaparte  possessed  it  in  exquisite  perfection.  He  seldoBi 
Hilssed  finding  the  very  man  that  was  fittest  for  his  inunedtate 
purpose ;  «nd  he  bad,  in  «  peculiar  degree,  the  art  (rf'tnoulding  him 
to  it.  It  was  not,  then,  because  be  despised  the  means  necessary 
to  gain  his  end  that  he  finally  fell  short  of  attaining  it,  but  because 
confiding  in  his  stars,  his  fortune,  and  his  strength,  the  ends  which 
he  proposed  were  lAiattainable  even  by  the  gigantic  means  whick 
he  possessed.  But  if  we  are  to  understand  that  the  projects  of 
Napoleon  intimatetl,  too  plainly  for  the  subsistence  of  nis  power, 
how  litde  he  regarded  human  life  or  human  happiness  in  the  ac- 
complistanent  of  his  personal  vjews^  and  that  this  conviction 
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iieated  kk  endmies  and  cooled  bis  friends,  hiB  indeed  BBty  be 
^led  a  $€(m%t  bat  surely  not  %jusi  scorn  of  his  fenow^mortak. 

But  bidding  adieu  to  politics,  that  extensive  gulf  whose  eddies 
draw  every  4Bin£  that  is  British  into  their  vortex,  we  foUow  with 
pleasure  Qiilde  H|rold's  wanderings  up  the  enchanting  valk|  of 
the  Rhine: — 

*  There  Harold  gazes  on  a  woik  divine, 
A  blending  of  all  beauties,  streams,  and  dells. 
Fruit,  foliage,  crag,  wood,  cornfield,  monotain,  vine, 
And  chiefless  castles  breatbiDg  stem  farewells 
From  gray,  but  leafy  walls,  wfa^e  Ruin  greenly  dwells.* 

These  ruins,  once  the  abodes  of  the  robber-chivalry  of  the  Ger** 
i^an  frontier,  where  each  free  count  and  knight  exercised  within 
his  petty  domain  the  jtower  of  a  feudal  sovereign,  call  forth  from 
the  poet  an  appropriate  commemoration  ot  the  exploits  and  cha- 
racter of  their  former  owners.  In  a  softer  mood,  the  Pilgrim  pours 
forth  his  greetings  to  one  kind  Weast,  in  whom  he  can  yet  repose 
his  sorrows,  and  hope  for  responsive  feelings.  The  £iU  of  Maf* 
ceau  is  next  commemorated ;  and  Harold,  passing  with  a  {cmi 
adieu  from  the  Rbin-thal,  plunges  into  the  Alps,  to  find  among 
their  recesses  sceneiy  yet  wilder,  and  better  suited  to  one  who 
sought  for  loneliness  in  order  to  renew 

'  Thougbte  hid,  but  not  less  cherished  than  of  old. 
Ere  minglii^  with  the  herd  had  penn'd  **  him"  in  tiieir  ibid.' 

The  next  theme  on  which  the  poet  rushes  is  die  character  of  the 
enthusiastic,  and,  as  Lord  B^ron  well  terms  him, '  self-torturing 
sophist,  wild  Rousseau,'  a  subject  naturally  suggested  by  the  scenes 
in  which  that  unhappy  visionary  dwelt,  at  war  with  all  others,  and 
by  no  means  at  peace  with  himself;  an  affected  contemner  of 
polished  society,  for  whose  applause  he  secretly  panted,  and  a 
waster  of  eloquence  in  praise  of  the  savaj^  state  in  which  his  para* 
doxical  reasoning,  and  studied,  if  not  afiected  declamaticMi,  would 
.^Blpveribave  procured  him  an  instant^s  notice.  In  the  following 
.  stai^  his  character  and  foibles  are  happily  treated. 

LXXX. 
*  His  life  was  one  ioDS  war  with  self-sought  ipss. 
Of  friends  by  him  self-banisfa'd  ;  for  bis  mind 
Had  grown  Suspicion's  sanctuary,  and  chose 
For  its  own  cruel  sacrifice,  the  kind, 
'Gainst  whom  be  raged  with  fury  t(raop  and  blind. 
But  be  was  pbrenzied,— -w'herefore,  wbo  may  know  ? 
Since  cause  might  be  wbicli  skill  could  never  find ; 
But  he  was  phrenzied  by  disease  or  wo. 
To  that  worst  pitch  of  all,  wbich  wears  a  reasoning  show.' 
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In  another  part  of  the  poem  this  subject  is  renewfd,  whttt  tte 
traveller  visits  the  scenery  of  La  Nouvelle  Eloi'se. 

*  Clarens,  sweet  Clarens,  birth-place  of  deep  love. 
Thine  air  is  the  young  breath  of  passionate  though t| 
Thy  trees  take  root  in  love ;  the  snow  abo?^ 
The  very  Gbciers  have  his  colours  caught, 
And  sun-set  into  rose-hues  sees  them  wrought, 
By  rays  which  sleep  there  lovingly.' 

There  is  much  more  of  beautiful  and  animated  description, 
from  which  it  appears  that  the  impassioned  parts  of  Rousseau^s 
romance  have  made  a  deep  impression  upon  the  feelings  of  the 
noble  poet.     The  enthusiasm  expressed  by  Lord  Byron  is  no 
small  tribute  to  the  power  possessed  by  Jean  Jaques  over  the 
passions :  and  to  say  truth,  we  needed  some  such  evidence,  for^ 
though  almost  ashamed  to  avow  the  truth,  whfch  is  probably  very 
much  to  our  own  discredit, — still,  like  the  barber  of  Midas, 
■we  must  speak  or  die — we  have  never  been  able  to  feel  the 
interest  or  discover  the  merit,  of  this  far-famed  performance. 
That  there  is  much  eloquence  in  the  letters  v^e  readily  admit; 
thefe  lay  Rousseau's  strength.     But  his  lovers,  the  celebrated  St. 
Preux  and  Julie,  have,  from  the  earliest  moment  we  have  heard 
the  tale  (which  we  well  remember)  down  to  the  present  hour, 
totally  failed  to  interest  us.     There  might  be  some  constitiitional , 
hardness  of  heart :  but  like  Lance's  pebble-hearted  cur.  Crab, 
we  remained  dry-eyed  while  all  wept  around  us.     And  still,  bo 
resuming  the  volume,  even  now,  we  can  see  little  in  the  loves  of 
these  two  tiresome  pedants  to  interest  our  feelings  for  either  of 
them ;  we  are  by  no  means  flattered  by  the  character  of  Loni , 
'  Edward  Bomston,  produced  as  the  representative  of  the  English., 
nation, — and,  upon  the  whole,  consider  the  dulness  of  the  story  as'; 
the  best  apology  for  its  exquisite  immorality.    To  state  our  opl- ' 
iiion  in  language  much  better  than  our  own,  we  are  unfortunatj^  ; 
<n6ug{i  to  regard  this  far-famed  history  of  i^ilosophical  gallantry' 
as  an  ^  unfashioned,  indelicate,  sour,  gloomy,  ferocious  medley  of'; 
pedantryant{  lewdness ;  of  metaphysical  speculations,  blended  with  ' 
the  coarsest  sensuality.'*    Neither  does  Rousseau  claim  a  higher 
rank  with  us  on  aQCount  of  that  Pythian  and  frenetic  inspiration^ 
which  vented  ^ 

^  Those  oracles  wbiot;  set  the  world  in  flame, 
llfor  ceased  to  bum  fitl  kingdoms  were  no  more.' 

We  agree  with  Lord  Byron  that  this  frenzied  sophist,  reasonhi^ 
upon  fabe  principles,  or  rather  pre^ting  that  show  of  reasoning 

*  Letter  to  i  Meoi|»er  of  th«  Nalfos^al  AsHmbI/. 
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wliich  is  the  worst  pitch  of  madness,  was  a  primary  apostle  of  the 
French  Revolution ;  nor  do  we  differ  greatly  from  his  lordshipV 
conclusbn  that  good  and  evil  were  together  *  overthrown  in  tnat 
volcanic  explosion.  But  when  Lord  byron  assures  us,  that  after 
the  successive  changes  of  government  by  which  the  French  legis- 
lators have  attempted  to  reach  a  theoretic  perfection  of  constitu- 
tion, mankind  must  and  will  beein  the  same  work  anew,  in  order 
to  do  it  better  and  more  effectually, — we  devoutly  hope  the  experi- 
ment, however  hope^ul^  may  not  be  renewed  in  our  time,  and 
that  the  '  fixed  passion^  which  Childe  Harold  describes  as  *  hold- 
ing his  breath,'  and  awaiting  the  *  atoning  hour,'  will  choke  in  his 
purpose  ere  that  hour  arrives.  Surely  the  voice  of  dear-boujght 
experience  should  uqw  at  length  silence,  even  in  France,  the  da- 
nour  of  empirical  philosophy.  Who  would  Ibten  a  moment  to 
the  blundering  mechanic  who  should  say,  ^  I  have  burned  your 
house  down  ten  times  in  the  attempt,  but  let  me  once  more  disturb 
your  old-iashioned  chimneys  and  vents,  in  order  to  make  another 
trial,  and  I  will  pledge  myself  to  succeed  in  heating  it  upon  the 
newest  and  most  approved  principle'? 

The  poem  proceeds  to  describe,  in  a  tone  of  great  beauiv  and 
feeling,  a  night-scene  witnessed  on  the  Lake  of  Geneva ;  and  each 
natural  object,  from  the  evening  grasshopper  to  the  stars,  ^  the 
poetry  of  heaven,'  suggests  the  contcmpbtion  of  the  connexion 
oetween  the  Creator  ami  his  works.  The  scene  is  varied  by  the 
^  fierce  and  fair  delieht'  of  a  thunder-storm,  described  in  verse 
almost  as  vivid  as  its  lightnings.  We  had  marked  it  for  transcript, 
as  one  of  the  most  beautiful  passages  of  the  poem ;  but  quota- 
tion must  have  bounds,  and  we  have  been  already  liberal.  But 
the  ^  live  thunder  leaping  among  the  rattling  crags'-— the  voice  of 
mountains,  as  if  shouting  to  each  other— the  plashing  of  the  big 
tain«-^e  gleaming  of  the  wide  lake,  lightea  like  a  phosphoric 
sea, — present  a  picture  of  sublime  terror,  yet  of  enjoyment,  often 
attempted,  but  never  so  well,  certainly  never  better,  brought  out  in 
poetry.  The  Pilgrim  reviews  the  characters  of  Gibbon  and  Vol- 
taire, suggested  by  their  residences  on  the  lake  of  Geneva,  and 
concludes  by  reverting  to  the  same  melancholy  tone  of  feeling  with 
^ich  the  poem  commenced,  Childe  Harold,  thoCigh  not  formally 
dismissed,  glides  fron)  our  observation ;  and  the  poet  in  his  own 
person^  renews  the  affecting  address  to  his  in&nt  oaughter : — 

cxv;  ' 

'  My  daughter !  nith  thy  name  this  song  beeun— 
My  daughter !  with  thy  pame  thus  mticb  shall  end. 
1  see  thee  not, — 1  hear  ^bee  not, — ^but  none 
Can  be  so  wrapt  in  thee ;  thou  art  the  friend 
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To  whom  the  diadows  of  far  7€ari  extend : 
Albeit  my  brow  tbou  never  sbould'st  bebold, . 
My  voice  sball  with  thj  luture  visions  blend, 
And  reach  into  thy  heart, — when  mine  is  cold,**- 
A  tc^en  and  a  lone»  even  from  thy  father's  mould/ 

;He  proceeds  in  the  same  tone  for  several  stanzas,  .jtad  then 
concludes  with  this  paternal  benediction : — 

'  Sweet  be  thy  cradled  stunbers  o'er  Hbt  sea, 
And  fn>m  the  moimtains  where  I  now  ret^re» 
Fain  would  1  waft  such  blessings  upon  thee, 
As  with  a  sigh  1  deem  thou  migbt'st  have  been  to  me.* 

Having  finished  the  analysis  of  this  beautiful  poem,  we  baventbe 
difficult  and  delicate  task  before  us,  of  ofieriog  some  remarks  od 
^e  tone  and  feelins  in  which  it  is  composed.  But  before  di»! 
charging  this  part  of  our  duty,  we  must  give  some  account  ot  thft 
other  fasciculus  with  which  the  fertile  genius  of  Lord  Byron  lias 
supplied  us*  ^   - 

The  collection  to  which  the  Prisoner  of  Chilton  gives  name^  in^ 
ferior  in  interest  to  the  continuation  of  Childe  Harold,  is  sutrked^ 
jievertheless,  by  the  peculiar  force  of  Lord  Byron^s  genius*-  ^  i| 
consists  of  a  series  of  detached  pieces,  some  of  them  fragments^ 
and  rather  poetical  prolusions,  tnan  finished  and  perfect  poems*  > 

Some  of  our  readers  may  require  to  be  informed,  that  ChiUos^ 
which  gives  name  to  the  first  poem,  is  a  castle  on  the  lak^*-oC 
Geneva,  belonging  of  old  to  tne  dukes  of  Savoy,  employed  ^ 
them  during  the  dark  ages,  as  a  state  prison,  and  furnished  of 
course  with  a  tremendous  range  of  subterranean  dungeons,  iritjbt 
a  chamber  dedicated  to  the  purpose  of  torture,  and  aU  the  appa^ 
ratus  of  feudal  tyranny.  Here  the  earlier  champions  of  the  Re- 
formation  were  frequently  doomed  to  expiate  their  heretical  opi* 
nions.  Among  the  hardiest  of  these  was  Bonoivard,  wfaoii  Lord 
Byron  has  selected  as  the  hero  of  his  poem.  He  was  imprt- 
soned  in  Chillon  for  nearly  six  years,  from  1530,  namely,  16  1536^ 
and  underwent  all  the  rigour  of  the  closest  captivity.  But  it  has 
not  been  the  purpose  of  Lord  Byi'on  to  paint  th^  peculiar  cha- 
racter of  Bonnivard,  nor  do  we  find  any  thing  to  remind  us  of 
the  steady  firmftess  and  patient  endurance  of  one  sneering  for 
conscience-sake.  The  object  of  the  poem,  like  that  of  Sterne's 
celebrated  sketch  bf  the  prisoner,  is  to  consider  captivity  in  th^ 
abstract,  and  to  mark  its  efiects  in  gradually  chilling  the  mental 
powers  as  it  benumbs  and  freezes  the  animal  fi^me,  yntil  the  un- 
fortunate victim  becomes,  as  it  were,  a  part  pf  his  dungeon,  and 
identified  wiih  his  chains.  This  transmutation  we  believe  to  b^ 
founded  oQ  fdct;  at  (east  in  .the  Low  Coqntries,  where  capita^ 
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Enishments  are  nerer  inflicted,  and  where  doUtary  confinement  far 
I  is  substituted  in  the  case  of  enormous  crimes,  something  like 
it  mdy  be  witnessed.  On  particular  days  in  the  course  of  the  year, 
tliese  victims  of  jurisprudence  which  calls  itself  humane,  are 
presented  to  the  public  eye  upcHi  a  stage  erected  in  the  open 
market-place,  apparently  to  i)reT^t  their  guilt  and  their  punidi- 
mentfrom  being  torsotten.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  witness  a  sight 
more  degrading  to  humanitv  than  this  exhibition : — with  matted 
hair,  wild  locksy  and  haggard  features,  with  eyes  dazzled  by  the 
unwonted  light  of  the  sun,  and  ears  deafened  and  astounded  by 
&e  sudden  exchange  of  the  silence  of  a  dungeon  for  the  busy 
horn  of  men,  the- wretches  sit  more  like  rude  images  fashioned  to 
a  &ntastic  imitation  of  humanity,  than  like  living  and  reflecting 
beings.  In  the  course  of  time  we  are  assured  they  generally  be« 
ODme  either  madmen  or  idiots,  as  mind  or  matter  happens  to 
predominate,  when  the  mysterious  balance  between  them  is  de- 
stroyed.  But  they  who  are  subjected  to  such  a  dreadful  punish- 
ment are  |;enerally,  like  most  perpetrators  of  ctoss  crimes,  men 
of  feeble  internal  resources.  Men  of  talents  Tike  Trenck  have 
been  known,  in  the  deepest  seclusion,  and  most  severe  confine- 
ment, to  battle  the  foul  fiend  melancholy,  and  to  come  off  coi^- 
queroi^,  during  a  captivity  of  years.  Those  who  suffer  imprison* 
ment  for  the  sake  of  their  country  or  their  religion  have  yet  a 
stronger  support,  and  may  exclaim,  though  in  a  di£(erent  sense 
trom  that  of  Othello— 

*  It  is  the  cause-^it  is  the  caose,  my  soal.* 
ifid  hence  the  early  history  of  the  church  is  filled  with  martyrs, 
iraP)  confident  in  the  justice  of  their  cause,  and  the  certainty  of 
{heir  future  reward,  endured  with  patience  the  rigour  of  protract- 
ed, and  solitary  captivity,  as  well  as  the  bitterness  of  torture,  and 
4^eath  itself.  This,  however,  is  not  the  view  which  Lord  Byron 
"^^taken  of  the  character  and  captivity  of  Bonnivard,  for  which 

ifias  o£kred  an  apology  in  the  tollowine  passage  in  the  notes* 
.  JFbcn  the  foregoing  poem  was  composed,  i  was  not  sufficiently 
aware  of  the  history  oi  Bonnivard,  or  I  would  have  endeavoured 
to  di^ify  the  subject  by  an  attempt  to  celebrate  his  courage  and 
Ims  Virtues.'  The  theme  of  the  poem  is  therefore  the  gradual 
eflcct  of  protracted  captivity  upon  a  man  of  powerful  mind, 
tried  at  the  samff  time  by  the  successive  deaths  of  his  two 
brethren. 

Bonnivard  is  represented  as  imprisoned  with  his  brothers  in  a 
terrific  dungeon  In  the  Castle  of  Chillon*    Hie  second — 


*  pure  of  mind, 

Qut  formed  to  combat  With  bis  kind,' 
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first  drooped  under  the  effects  of  protracted  inpmomiieDt,  more 
bitter  to  one  bred  a  warrior  and  a  huntsman*  The  sickness  and 
pining  of  the  other,  a  youth  of  a  milder  and  more  affecu^aate 
character^  is  feelingly  described. 

VIII. 

*  But  be,  the  fayourile  and  the  flower, 
Most  cherished  since  bis  natal  l^our. 
His  mother's  image  in  fair  face. 
The  infant  love  of  all  bis  race, 

His  martyred  father's  dearest  thought, 
My  latest  care,  for  «? horn  I  sought 

To  board  my  life,  that  his  mi^ht  be  "^ 

Less  wretcbed  now,  and  one  day  free;  y* 

He,  too,  who  yet  had  held  untired  *^..  ' 

A  spirit  natural  or  inspired—  «         i-*'  :■» 

He,  too,  was  struck,  and  daj  by  da^  .    .    .  ;i.. 

Was  withered  on  the  stalk  away.*  .   r< 

The  effects  of  the  surviror's  sorrow  succeed.    At  first,  -tttiom  - 
and  frantic  at  feeling  himself  the  only  being 'in  this  bladi  spOl,^! 
and  every  link  burst  which  bound  him  to  humanity,  h^  gmdtfadfo:^ 
falls  into  the  stupor  of  despair  and  of  apathy,  the  loss  of  sietwitidft, 
of  light,  air,  and  even  of  darkness.  .   '    omi.-*^ 

*  I  had  no  thought,  rto  feeKng— none —  .  ^  b 
Among  the  stoties  I  stood  a  stone,                                   *  '^  tn 
And  Wte,  scarce  conscious  what  I  wist^                   .    '  •  )  '^ 
As  sbrubless  crags  within  the -mist ;  ^rr. 
For  all  was  blai^  and  bleak  and  gray.                         >     .it: 
There  were  no  stars,  no  earth,  no  time,                ,  -    ^  ,?, 
No  check,  no  change,  no  good,  no  crime ;                  :*  j  • 
But  silence,  and  a  stirless  breath. 

Which  neither  was  of  life  or  death, 

A  sea  of  stagnant  idleness,  '    ' 

Blind,  boundless,  mute,  and  motionless  !*  "'   '' 

The  effects  produced  on  the  mind  of  the  captive,  by  ihe  casjoaT. 
visit  of  a  bird,  and  bv  the  view  of  the  lake  from  the  Jooyphholci  '^ 
Ikis  prison,  are  next  oescribed.    An  extract  from  the  la}!l|er  j  ^ 
fbrm  our  last  specimen  of  the  poem.  *,  «,. 

*  I  heard  the  torrents  leap  and  gush  .  .^.,. 
O'er  channeird  rock  and  broken  biish :  .  J. 
1 9aw  the  white-wall'd  distant  town,                                T  -* 

'   And  whiter  sails  go  skimming  down  ;  ^ 

And  then  there  was  a  little  isle,  .  ;ni 

Which  m  my  tery  fece  did  smile,  '^''  * 
The  only  one  in  view;                      *                  '    '>  i**** 

A  small  green  isle,  it  seem'd  no  more,  '  o: 

9carce  broader  than  my  dungeon  floor^  *  ' 
Vut  in  it 'there  were  three  tall  trees^ 
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Aad  oV  k  bkir  the  mouAtain  breestf 
And  bj  it  there  were  waters  flowing. 
And  on  it  there  were  young  flowers  growtngy 
'      Of  gentle  breath  and  hue.' 

Freedom  at  length  comes  when  the  captive  of  Chillon,  recon- 
ciled to  his  prison,  had  learned  to  consider  it  as  ^  a  hermitage 
all  his  own,'  and  had  become  friends  With  the  very  shackles  which 
he  wore. 

It  wiJi  readily  be  allowed  tBat  this  singular  poem  is  more 
powerfiil  than  pleasing.  The  dungeon  of  Bonnivard  is,  like  that 
of  Ugolino,  a  subject  too  dismal  for  even  the  power  of  the  painter 
or  poet  to  counteract  its  horrors.  It  is  the  more  disagreeable,  as 
affi>n)ing  human  hope  no  anchor  to  rest  upon,  and  describing  the 
sufferer,  though  a  man  of  talents  and  virtues,  as  altogether  inert 
and  powerless  under  his  accumulated  ftuflerings.  Yet  as  a  picture, 
however  gloomy  the  covering,  it  may  rival  any  which  Lord  Byron 
has  dra^,  nor  is  it  possible  to  read  it  without  a  sinking  oi  the 
h^ivti  corresponding  with  that  which  he  describes  the  victim  to, 
bajfoioffinred* 

4)^e  liay«  said  that  Lord  Bjrron  occasionally,  though  without 
cmicealing  his  own  original  features,  assumes  the  manner  and  style 
of  his  contemporaries'.^  Of  these  we  have  naore  than  one  instance 
10  the  present  collection.  It  is  impossible  to  read  the  Prisoner 
of  Chillon  without  finding  several  passa^s — Uiat  last  quoted,  for 
example, — which  strongly  reminds  us  of  Wordsworth.  There  is 
another,  called  *  ChurchilPs  Grave,*  for  which  Southey  seems  to 
affintl  the  mddel,  not  in  his  epic  strains,  but  in  his  English 
cck)£i}es,  in  which  moral  truths  are  expressed,  to  use  the  poet's 
own  language,  in  *  an  almost  cdfoquial  plainness  of  language,'  and 
aa  air  of  quaint  and  original  expression,  assumed  to  render  the 
sentiment  at  once  impressive  and  piquant.  The  grave  of  Churchill, 
however,  might  have  called  from  Lord  Byron  a  deeper,  com- 
nij&ji^andn  v'for  though  they  geqera|ly  differed  in  character  and 
gemtMi»^  (bere  was  a  resepablaoce  between  their  history  and  cha- 
rsKiet.*  ^e  satire  of  Churchill  flo^ved  with  a  more  profuse,  though 
not  a  more  embittered  stream ;  while,  on  the  other  band,  be 
camioc  be  compared  to  Lord  Byron  in  point  of  tenderness  or  ima- 
gination. But  both  these  poets  held  themselves  above  the  opi^ipn 
of  the  WOTld,  and  both  were  followed  by  the  fame  ^d  p^pu- 
krity  which  they  seemed  tP  despise^  TlS^  wiitings  of  both  ex-. 
Ubit  an  inborn,  though  sometim.es  ill  regelated  generosity  of  mind, 
and  a  spirit  of  j»roud  independence,  frequently  pushed  to  ex- 
tieines*  Both  carried  their  hatred  of  hypocrisy  beyond  the  ver^e 
oCpmcfence*  and  indulged  their  vein  of  satire  to  the  borders  of  li- 
fentiottsnees.    In  the  ftower  of  his  age  Churchill  died  in  a  foreign 
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land, — ^here  we  trust  the  parallll  will  cease,  aiid  tbat  die  solgoct 
aS  our  criticism  will  loDg  survive  to  honour  his  own. 

Two  other  pieces  in  this  miscellany  recall  to  our  mind  the  wHdi 
unbridled,  and  fiery  imagination  of  Coleridge.  To  this  poet's  high 
poetical  genius  we  have  always  paid  deference  ;  tbough^not  urn* 
lonnly  perhaps,  he  has,  too  frequently  fior  his  own  popularity,  wan- 
dered into  the  wild  and  mystic,  and  left  the  reader  at  a  loss  accn* 
rately  to  determine  his  meaning.  Perhaps  in  that  called  the 
^  %>eir  the  resemblance  may  be  fanciful,  but  we  cannot  allow  it  to 
be  do  in  the  smgular  poem  called  ^  Dai:4:ness,'  well  entided 

^  A  dream  which  is  not  all  a  dream*' 

In  this  case  our  author  has  abandoned  the  art,  so  peculiariy  Us 
own,  of  showing  the  reader  where  his  purpose  tends,  and  has  con- 
tented  himself  with  presenting  a  mass  of  powerful  ideas  unarrang-> 
ed,  and  the  meaning  of  which  we  certainly  confess  ourselves  not 
always  able  to  attain.  A  sirccession  of  terrible  images  is  placed 
before  us  flitting  and  mixing,  and  disen^ging  themselves  as  in  (he 
dream  of  a  feverish  man — -Chimeras  dire,  to  whose  existence  the 
mind  refuses  credit,  which  confound  and  weary  the  oidinary 
reader,  and  baffle  the  comprehension  even  of  those  more  accus* 
lomed  to  the  flights  of  a  poetic  muse.  The  subject  is  die  progress 
of  utter  darkness,  until  it  becomes,  in  Shakspeare's  phrase,  the 
^  burier  of  the  dead,'  an<l  the  aspemUage  of  terrific  ideas  which  the 
poet  has  placed  before  us,  only  fail  in  exciting  our  terror  from  the 
extravagance  of  the  plan.  Tdese  mystical  prolusions  do  indeed 
produce  upon  us  the  effect  described  in  Heniy  Mur's  lines  quoted 
to  Southey's  Omniana — 

*  A  lecture  strange  he  seem'd  to  read  to  me ; 
AtMi  though  1  did  not  rightly  understand 
His  meaning,  yet  1  deemed  it  to  be 
Some  goodly  thing.'  ., 

But  the  feeling  of  reverence  which  we  entertain  for  diat  whldi 
is  difficult  of  comprehension,  gives  way  to  weariness  whenever  we 
begin  to  suspect  that  it  cannot  be  aistinctly  comprehended  Iqr 
any  one. 

To  speak  plainlv,  the  framing  of  such  phantasms  is  a  dangerous 
employment  for  the  exalted  and  teeming  imagination  of  such  m 
poet  as  Lord  Byron,  whose  Pegasus  has  ever  required  rather 
e^nridle  than  a  spur.  WThe  v^aste  of  boundless  space  into  wUch 
they  lead  the  pc«t,  the  neglect  of  precision  which  such  themes 
may  render  habitual,  mal^  them,  in  respect  to  poetry,  what 
nysticism  Is  to  religion.  The  meaning  of  the  poet  as  he  ascends 
upon  cloudy  wing  becomes  the  shadow  only  of  a  thou|;ht,  and 
having  eluded   the  comprehension  v.  ^  others,  Decesaanly  ends 
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1^  fscaphig  bom  that  of  tfae  author  IiiinaeU*  The  strength  of 
poetical  conception,  and  beauty  of  diction,  bestowed  upon  such 
prelusions,  is  as  much  thrown  away  as  the  colours  of  a  painter, 
'  ccHtId  he  take  a  cloud  of  mist,  or  a  wreath  of  smoke  for  his 
canvass. 

Omitting  one  or  two  compositions  of  less  interest  we  cannot 
but  notice  the  '  Dream,'  which,  if  we  do  not  mi^onstruc  it,  has  a 
covert  and  mvsterious  relation  to  the  tale  of  Childe  Harold.  It  is 
written  with  the  same  power  of  poetry,  nor  hare  we  here  to  com* 
plain  of  obscurity  in  tne  mode  of  narrating  the  vision,  though  we 
pretend  not  to  the  skill  or  information  necessary  to  its  interpreta- 
tion. It  is  difficult,  however,  to  mistake  who  or  what  is  meant  in 
4be- conclusion,  and  more  especially  as  th!  tone  too  well  agrees 
with  similar  passages  in  the  continuation  of  Childe  Harold. 

r  *  The  Wanderer  was  alone  as  heretofore, 

The  beings  which  surrounded  him  were  gone,  « 

Or  were  at  war  with  him;  be  was  a  mark 

For  bKght  and  desolation,  compassed  round 

With  Hatred  and  Contentioo. 
,.^       .  he  lived 

\ ,,  ,  Through  that  which  had  been  death  to  many  nseo, 

,  '^,     .  And  made  him  friends  of  moontains:  with  the  staff 

"*; '  '^d  ^  qaick  Spirit  of  the  Universe 

'^  '  He  held  bis  diak>gues;  and  they  did  teacb 

To  him  the  magic  of  their  mysteries; 

To  him  the  book  of  Night  was  opeoed'wide, 

And  voices  from  the  deep  abyss  reveaPd 
.    A  Marvel  and  a  secret— Be  it  so^' — pp.  44,  45. 

The  reader  is  requested  to  contrast  these  lines  witk  the  stem 
and  solemn  passaee  in  which  Childe  Harold  seems  to  bid  a  long 
and  lasting  ferewell  to  social  intercourse,  and,  with  exceptions  so 
cautiously  restricted  aiul  guarded  as  to  be  almost  none,  brands 
the  mass  of  humanity  whom  he  leaves  behind  him  as  ialse  and 
treacherous. 

CXIII. 
{        'I  have  not  loved  the  world,  nor  the  world  me ; 
^     t  bave'not  flattered  its  rank  breath,  nor  bow*d 
To  its  idolatries  a  patient  knee,—* 
Nor  eoin'd  my  cheek  to  smiles, — nor  cried  aloud 
'  In  wotsblpof  an  echo;  in  the  crowd 

They  could  not  deem  me  one  of  such ;  I  stood 
*     Amongthem,  butnotof  tbem;  inasbroud 

Ot*  timgMs  wbkh  were  not  their  thoughts,  and  slill  could 
:n    .  Had  I  not  filed  nnr  mind,  which  thus  itMlf  subdued. 
I  CXIV. 

1  have  not  loved  the  world,  nor  Uie  world  me,— 
But  let  ns  part  (air  foes ;  I  do  believe. 
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Tboogb  r  have  ibund  them  not^  that  there  maf  be 
Words  which  are  things, — hopes  which  wilt  not  decei? e. 
And  virtues  which  are  merciful,  nor  weave  ' 

Snares  for  the  failing:  I  would  also  deem 
O^er  others'  griefs  that  some  sincerely  frieve  ^ 
That  two,  or  one,  are  almost  what  the/  seem, — 
That  goodness  is  no  name,  and  happiness  no  dream/ — pp.  61,  62* 

Though  the  last  of  these  stanzas  has  something  in  it  mystic 
.and  enigmatical,  yet  with  the  passage  already  quoted  from  t)ie 
.  ^  Dream,'  and  some  other  poems  which  are  already  before  the.  pub- 
lic, thev  remove  the  scrupulous  delicacy  with  which  otherwise  we 
would  nave  avoided  allusion  to  the  mental  sufferings  of  the  noble 
poet.  But  to  uncover  a  wound  is  to  demand  a  surgeon's  hand  lo 
tent  it*  With  kinder  feelings  to  Lord  Byron  in  person  and  repu- 
tation no  one  could  approach  him  than  ourselves :  we  owe  it  to  the 
pleasure  which  he  has  bestowed  upon  us,  and  to  the  honour  he 
nas  done  to  our  literature.  We  have  paid  our  warmest  tribut^e  to 
his  talents — it  is  their  due.  We  will  touch  on  the  uses  for  which 
he  was  invested  with  them — it  is  our  duty;  and  happy,  most 
happy,  should  we  be,  if,  in  discharging  it,  we  could  render  this 
distinguished  author  a  real  service.  We  do  not  assume  the  c^^^e 
of  harsh  censors ; — ^we  are  entitled  at  no  time  to  do  so  towwk 
genius,  least  of  all  in  its  hour  of  adversity ;  and  we  are  prepafed 
to  make  full  allowance  for  the  natural  effect  of  misfortune  uppn 
a  bold  and  haughty  spirit.  ,: 

« When  the  splitting  wind 

Makes  flexible  the  knee  of  knotted  oaks, 

And  flies  fled  under  shade,  the  Thing  of  Courage 

As  roused  with  rage,  with  rage  doth  sympathize, 

And,  with  an  accent  tuned  in  the  self-same  key, 

Returns  to  chidmg  fiwtune.'— ^— 

But  this  mode  of  defiance  may  last  too  lon^,  and  hurry  him  who 
indulges  it  into  farther  evils ;  and  to  this  pomt  our  observations 
tend.  The  advice  ought  not  to  be  contemned  on  account  of  the 
obscurity  of  those  by  whom  it  is  given : — the  roughest  fisherman 
is  an  useful  pilot  when  a  gallant  vessel  is  near  the  breakers;  the 
meanest  shepherd  may  be  a  sure  guide  over  a  pathless  heath,  and 
the  admonition  which  is  given  in  well  meant  kindness  should  not 
be  despised,  even  were  it  tendered  with  a  frankness  which  may 
I'esemble  a  want  of  courtesy. 

If  the  conclusion  of  Lord  Byron's  literary  career  were  to  Be 
such  as  these  mournful  verses  have  anticipated — if  this  darkness 
of  the  spirit,  this  scepticism  concerning  the  existence  of  worthi  of 
friendsnip,  of  sincerity,  were  really  and  permanently  to  sink  like  a 
gulf  between  this  distinguished  poet  and  society,  another  aamt 
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will  be  added  to. the  illustrious  list  to  whom  Pi^cston^s  caution 
refers. 

•  StiU  WoUldsl  thou  write  ? — to  tame  thy  youthful  fire 
Recall  to  life  the  masters  of  the  lyre ; 
Lo  every  brow  the  shade  of  sorrow  wears, 
And  every  wreath  is  stained  with  dropping  tears  !* 

But  this  is  an  unfair  picture.  It  is  not  the  t^ycr  and  talents 
af  the  poet,  but  the  use  to  which  he  puts  them,  on  which  his  hap- 
piness or  misery  is  grounded.  A  powerful  and  unbridled  imagi- 
nation is,  we  have  already  said,  the  author  and  architect  of  Tts 
6wn  disappointments.  Its  fascinations,  its  exaggerated  pictures 
of  good  and  evil,  and  the  mental  distress  to  which  they  give  rise, 
are  the  natural  and  necessary  evils  attending  on  that  quick  suscepti- 
bility of  feeling  and  fancy  incident  to 'the  poetical  temperament. 
But  the  Giver  of  all  talents,  while  he  has  qualified  them  each 
'  with  its  separate  and  peculiar  alloy,  has  endowed  the  owner  with 
the  power  of  purifying  and  refining  them.  But,  as  if  to  moderate 
'  thfe  arrogance  of  genius,  it  is  justly  and  wisely  mad^  requisite,  that 
be  must  regulate  and  tame  the  fire  of  his  fancy,  and  descend  from 
the  heights  to  which  she  exalts  him,  in  order  to  obtain  ease  of 
mind  and  tranquillity.  The  materials  of  happiness,  that  is  of  such 
'degree  of  happiness  as  is  consistent  with  our  present  state,  lie 
Ground  us  in  profusion.  But  the  man  of  talents  must  stoop  to 
gather -them,  otherwise  they  would  be  beyond  the  reach  oi  the 
mass  of  society,  for  whose  benefit,  as  well  as  for  his,  Providence 
has  created  them.  There  is  no  royal  and  no  poetical  path  to 
contentment  and  heart's-ease :  that  by  which  they  are  attained  is 
open  to  all  classes  of  mankind,  and  lies  within  the  most  limited 
range  of  intellect.  To  narrow  our  wishes  and  desires  within  the 
scope  of  our  powers  of  attainment:  to  consider  our  misfortunes, 
however  peculiar  in  their  character,  as  our  inevitable  share  in  the 
patrimony  of  Adam ;  to  bridle  those  irritable  feelings,  which  un- 
^thcenied  are  sure  to  become  governors ;  to  shun  tnat  intensity  of 

Sailing  and  self- wounding  reflection  which  our  poet  has  so  forcibly 
escnbcd  in  his  own  burning  language : 
«  -«_—  1  have  thought 
Too  long  and  darkly,  till  my  brain  became, 
In  its  own  eddy,  boiling  and  o*erwrought, 
A  whirling  gulf  of  pbantavy  ant  flame' — 

— to  stoop,  in  short,  to  the  realities  of  life;  repent  if  we  have 
^pfibnded,  and  pardon  if  we  have  been  trespassed  against ;  to  look 
Ibii  the  world  less  as  oqr  foe  than  as  a  doubtful  and  capricious 
.inend,  whose  applause  we  ought  as  far  as  possible  to  deserve, 
'^t  neither  to  court  nor  contemn, — such  seem  the  most  obvious 

and  certain  means  of  keeping  or  regaining  mental  tranquillity. 
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■  *  Semita  certc     ^ 

Traoquillffi  peryirtutem  patet  unica  vitas/' 

Wc  are  compelled  to  dwell  upon  this  subject :  for  future  ages, 
^hile  our  language  is  remembered,  will  demand  of  thi^  why  U)rd 
Byron  was  unhappy  ?  We  retort  this  querj  on  the  noble  poet 
himself  while  it  is  called  ^to-day/  He  does  mjustice  U)  the  worlds 
if  he  imas'ines  )k  has  left  it  exclusively  filled  with  tho^  ipho  rejoice 
in  his  su^rings.  If  the  voice  of  consolation  be  in  cases  like  bis 
less  loudly  heard  than  that  of  reproach  or  upbraiding,  it  is  because 
lihose  who  long  to  conciliate,  to  advise,  to  meditate,  to  console 
are  timid  in  thrusting  forward  their  sentiments,  and  fear  to  exas- 
perate where  they  roost  seek  to  soothe ;  while  the  busy  and  offi- 
cious intrude,  without  shame  or  sympathvy  and  embitter  the  pri* 
vacy  or  affliction  by  their  rude  gaze  and  importunate  clamour. 
But  the  pain  which  such  insects  can  give  only  lasts  while  the 
wound  is  raw.  Let  the  patient  submit  to  the  discipline  of  soul 
enjoined  by  religion,  and  recommended  by  philosophy,  and  tbe 
scar  will  become  speedily  insensible  to  their  stings.  Lord  Byron 
may  not  have  loved  the  world,  but  the  world  has  loved  liim,  not 
perhap  with  a  wise  or  discriminating  affection,  but  as  wellasitis 
capable  of  loving  any  one.  And  many  who  do  not  be|onc  to  tbe 
world,  as  the  word  is  generally  understood,  have  their  tnoughts 
fixed  on  Lord  Byron,  with  the  anxious  wish  and  eager  hoj)e  tbat 
he  will  bring  his  powerful  underslandipg  to  combat  with  his  irri- 
tated feelings,  ana  that  his  next  ^fibrts  will  show  that  he  has  ac- 
quired the  peace  of  mind  necessary  fdr  the  irtt  zxxd  useful  exe^ 
cise  of  his  splendid  talents. 

*  I  decus,  i  nostrum,  melioribas  utere  fatis.' 

Art.  X.     Letters  written  on    Board   His  Majesty^s    S^f   ihe 
J/orthumberland,  and  at  St.  Helena}  in  which  the   Uimiuct 
^nd  Conversations  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte^  and  his  Stnte,  dwrint 
the  Voyage,  and  the  first  months  of  his  Residence  in  that  Islandt 
arefaitl^vlly  described  and  related.     By  William  Warden,  Sur- 
geon on  Board  the  Northumberland.     London :  PuUkhed  for 
tne  Author.    No  date.    8vo. 
A  NECDOTES  of  the  private  life  of  remarkable  persons  are 
^^  one  of  the  most  amuipng  and  not  least  valuable  departmeittA 
of  history ;  they  bring  the  reader  more  intimately  acquainted  with 
the- character  of  the  individual  than  public  events  can  do.  Tbe  lat- 
ter are  never  entirely  a  man's  own;  a  thousand  circumstances  ge- 
nemlly  influence  or  contribute  to  them  ;  it  b  in  familiar  life  alooe 
that  a  vfi^n  is  himself;  there  his  character  exhibits  all  its  various 
shades,  and  thence  we  become  best  acquainted  with  the  familiar  chi- 
valry of  Henry  the  Fourth — the  ingenuous  and  simple  magnaniBityvf 
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Turenne — the  fl^matic  temper  and  fiery  courage  oi  WtlUam  the 
Third — and  the  mean  and  audacious  spirit  of  Bonaparte.  But  of 
this  species  ofhistory,  minute  truth  and  accuracy  wght  to  be,  more 
than  any  other,  the  essential  characteristics :  because  the  por^ 
traits  are  painted  by  &int  and  scattered  touches,  the  falsehood  of 
any  one  of  which  tends  to  destroy  the  value  of  the  whole ;  and 
because  the  most  important  anecdote  may  depend  on  the  sin^ 
testimony  of  an  individual ;  and  we  know,  in  the  most  ordinary 
occurrence  of  life,  how  much  men  are  in  the  habit  of  colouring 
their  report  of  any  particular  events 

It  has  been  under  these  impressions  that  we  have  hitherto* 
traced  the  course  of  Bonaparte,  from  the  Russian  campaign  dowxi. 
to  his  seclusion  in  St.  Helena.  While  we  have  admitted  all  thost 
interesting  and  authenticated  facts,  which  displayed  his  real  cba* 
racter,  we  have  rejected  all  that  was  apocryp^  and  have  not 
condescended  to  repeat  even  the  minutest  circumstance,  of  the 
truth  of  which  an  accurate  inquiry  had  notpreviously  satisfied  us« 
Of  the  necessity  for  this  precision,  Mr.  Warden  is  so  convinced^ 
that  of  the  Letters  before  us,  he  says  '  every  fact  related  in  then 
is!  true  5  a*id  the  purport  of  every  conversation  correct.  It  will  noU 
I  trust,  be  thought  necessary  for  me  to  say  more,  and  the  justice  I 
rfWe  to  myself  will  not  allow  me  to  say  less.' — Int.  vii. 

Now  we  are  constrained  to  say,  that,  notwithstanding  this  pom* 
poi!is  asseveration,  we  shall  be  able  to  prove  that  this  work  ia 
founded  in  falsehood,  and  that  Mr.  Warden's  profession  of  scrupu- 
lous accuracy  is  only  the  first  of  the  many  fictions  which  he  hae 
spread  over  his  pages.  '  It  will  not,  we  trust,  be  thou^t  neces- 
sary for  us  to  sav  more,  and  the  justice  which  we  owe  to  our 
re»iers  will  not  allow  us  to  say  less.' 

Our  first  proof  will  astound  our  readeni,  and,  perhaps,  decide 
Ae  afiair. 

Mr.  Warden's  first  letter  is  dated  at  sea^  he  has  indeed  cautiously 
omitted  to  prefix  to  any  of  his  letters  the  day  or  the  month,  the 
latitude  or  tne  longitude ;  but  this  prudence  will  not  save  him  bom 
detection.  In  this  he  announces  to  his  correspondent  the  surprise 
he  must  feel  ^  at  receiving  a  letter  which,  instead  of  the  commoa 
topics  of  a  sea  voyage,  should  contain  an  account  of  the  conduct 
and  information  respecting  the  character  of  I4apoleon  Bona* 
^rte,  from  the  personal  opportunities  which  Mr.  Warden's  situa- 
tion so  unexputedly  aiforued  him. — (p.  2.)  And  again  he  say^i 
'  such  has  oeen  the  general  curiosity  about  Bonaparte,  that  he 
feeb  himself  more  than  justified  in  supposing  that  particulars  rela*-. 
tive  to  him  and  his  suit,  will  be  welcome  to  the  correspondent,  and 
[wr  . 

*  Art.  X.  Vol.  X ^Art.  XL  Vol.  3m,-~Ail  JUff.  Vol.  Vt. 

*  VOL.  XVI»  NO^  XXXI.  O 
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dioseof  their  common  friends  tp  whom  he  may  choose  to  commu^ 
llicate  the  letters.' — p.  3- 

From  this  it  is  evident  that  Mr.  Warden  is  addressing  a  person 
who  had  not  expected  such  a  communication,  and  he  accounts  to 
him  for  his  motive  in  commencing  a  series  of  letters  so  different  from 
what  might  have  been  expected.  All  this  is  very  well :  but  when 
the  second  letter,  also  dated  at  sea^  came  to  be  fabricated,  Mr. 
Warden  had  forgot  his  first  professions,  and  writes  as  if  he  were 
answering  the  inquiries  of  a  person  who  had  entreated  him  to  give 
a  daily  Journal  of  Bonaparte's  proceedings  : 

*  My  dear , 

*  I  renew  my  desultory  occupation— /a  tache  journalierey  ttlk 
que  vous  la  rem/cz,'  (p.  27) — *  the  daily  task  which  you  evjok 
meJ  Mr.  Warden  did  not  recollect  that  between  the  first  letter 
at  sea  and  the  second  letter  at  sea^  he  could  not  possibly  have  had 
an  answer  from  his  correspondent  *  enjoining  the  daily  task.'  In  a 
subsequent  letter  he  falls  into  the  same  blunder,  by  calling  Bona- 
parte the  object  of  his  friend's  *  inquisitive  spirit,'  (jp.  93)— and  he 
in  consequence  gives  a  description  of  his  person. 

In  another  letter,  dated  from  St.  Helena,  but  without  a  date  of 
fime,  there  is  this  passage : 

/I  answered  Bonaparte,  that  there  was  not,  I  thought,  a  person  in 
England  who  received  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  or  his  companions,  with  a 
diminution  of  regard  for  that  part  they  had  taken  in  La  Valette^s  busi- 
ness.*— p.  165. 

^  Now  this  answer  to  Bonaparte  must  have  been  made  some 
time  prior  to  the  10th  of  May,  1816,  for  a  subsequent  letter  states 
itself  to  be  written  after  the  arrival  of  the  fleet  from  hidia  in 
whidi  Lady  Loudon  was  embarked,  and  this  fleet  arrived  at  St. 
Helena  at  the  time  we  have  just  mentioned ;  when  Sir  R.  Wilsoni 
so  far  from  being  in  London,  enjoying  the  congratulations  of  his 
acquaintance  for  nis  success  in  La  Valette's  escape,- was  still  a  pri- 
soner in  the  Conciergerie ;  his  sentence  was  pronounced  only  on 
the  24th  April ;  and  could  not,  of  course,  have  been  known  at  St. 
Helena  prior  to  the  10th  of  May ;  so  that  all  Mr.  Warden's  state- 
ment, and  Bonaparte's  subsequent  reply,  (which  conveys  an  in- 
famous imputation  against  Sir  Robert,)  must  be  wholly  and  gra- 
tuitously false;  nay,  what  makes  the  matter  quite  ridiculous,  is  that 
9ir  Robert  did  not,  we  believe,  return  to  England  till  after  the  return 
of  Mr.  Warden — he  returned  indeed  before  these  precious  letters 
fipom  St.  Helena  were  concocted ;  and  Mr.  Warden,  or  the  person 
employed  by  him  to  forge  the  Correspondence,  mistook  the  perioa 
at  which  he  wrote  for  that  at  which  he  affected  to  write* 

These  are  minute  circumstances,  but  it  is  only  by  such  that 
imposition  Qan  be  detected  j  a  liar  arranges  all  the  great  course 
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of  his  story,  and  it  is  only  by  dates  which  he  oaiits,  and  trifles 
which  he  records,  that  he  is  ever  detected.  This  original  imposture 
throws  a  general  discredit  over  Mr.  Warden's  subsequent  relations ; 
some  of  uiem  mav  be,  and  we  know  are,  well-founded ;  but  they 
are  lo  be  ci^dited  on  better  grounds  than  those  of  Mr.  Warden's 
veracitv.  In  fact  we  have  heard,  and  we  believe,  that  he  brought 
to  England  a  ftm  sheeis  of  notes,  gleaned  for  the  most  part  from 
the  conversation  of  his  better  informed  fellow-officers,  and  that  be 
applied  to  some  manufacturer  of  correspondence  in  London  t<r 
spm  them  out  into  *  Letters  from  St»  Helena ;'  a  task  which,  it 
must  be  allowed,  the  writer  has  executed  with  some  talent,  and  for 
which  we  hope  (as  the  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire)  Mr.  Warden 
has  handsomely  rewarded  him. 

'  Mr.  Warden  says,  that  in  publishing  these  Letters '  he  has  yiekle(^ 
rather  reluctantli/,  to  become  an  author^  from  persuasion  be  scarce 
knew  how  to  resist,  and  to  which  he  had  some  reasons  to  suspect 
resisunce  might  be  vain.'  (p.  vi.)  He  consented  reluctantly  to  (sp 
come  an  author ! — if  the  letters  had  been  written,  he  was  already 
an  author,  though  his  work  was  unpubUshed ;  the  fact  is,  no  such 
Letters  existed.  We  have  also  reason  to  believe  that  he  did  not 
yield  reluctantly,  but  that  he  had,  from  the  first  moment,  resolved 
to  publish,  and  that  he  received  with  great  dissatisfacticm  some 
advice  which  was  ^iven  him  to  the  contrary.  How  he  could  be 
forced  by  an  irresistible  power  to  publish,  is  more  than  we  can 
comprehend,  unless,  as  we  shrewdly  suspect,  that  irresistible  power 
was  a  talismanic  paper  inscribed  with  certain  figures  of  pounds,, 
shillings,  and  pence,  wl)ich  were  at  once  the  object  and  reward  of 
the  imposture. 

He  affects  to  write  colloquial  French,  and  relates  with  great 
effrontery  his  direct  conversations  wilh  Napoleon  and  his  suit* 
The  fact  is,  the  surgeon  is  wholly  ignorant  of  that  language ;  an4 
of  this  we  find  positive  proof  in  his  own  book. 

In  the  first  place,  no  man  who  understood  French  could  have 
written  the  words  t&che  joumaliire  as  he  has  done ;  in  his  mode 
they  mean  a  spot,  and  not  a  task. 

In  the  next  place,  Mr.  Warden  lets  slip  the  avowal,  (pa^e  130,) 
that  he  spoke  to  Bonaparte  by  an  interpreter,  and  that  this  inter* 
preter  was  the  veracious  Count  de  las  Cases,  a  kind  of  secretary  and 
ame  damnie  of  the  Ex-emperor,  (who  is  now  said  to  be  under 
arrest  for  attempting  a  secret  correspondence,)  and  who  seems  to  be, 
of  the  whole  suite,  the  person  who  is  the  most  careless  of  truth, ' 
end  the  most  ready  to  say,  not  what  he  believes  or  knows,  but  what 
be  thinks  most  convenient  at  the  moment.  *  This  worthy  person,' 
says  Mr.  Warden,  *  tWeryre(ed  with  great  aptitude  and  perspicuity, 
tod  afibrded  me  time  to  arrange  my  answers.'    NQtwithstauding 
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thia  avowal,  Ur«  Warden  describes  himself  as  conversing  witk  ease 
and  volubility  with  Bonaparte,  whom  be  represents  as  speaking 
English* 

^  The  moment  his  eye  met  mine,  he  started  up  and  exclaimed 
in  Ilngli^hy  "  Ah,  Warden,  how  do  you  do  ?''  1  bowed  in  retum» 
when  he  stretched  out  his  hand,  saying,  "  I've  got  a  fever.']  1  ex- 
pressed,' &c.  (page  131.)  And  so  on  for  a  long  conversation,  in 
which  the  interpreter  is  entirely  sunk.  When  the  Doctor  replies, 
he  replies,  not  like  a  person  who  wanted  *  time  to  arrange  his 
answer,'  but  *  rather  quickly ^'^  p.  135. — and  i^  so  far  encouraged 
by  the  tasy  communicative  manners  of  the  Ex-emperor,,  (not  a  word 
of  the  interpreter,)  that  he  continues  to  make  his  observati<Mi» 
vnthout  reserve,  (page  142.)  /  was  resolved  (he  says^  to  sneak  my 
sentiments  with  freedom^  and  you  may  think  /  did  not  oalk  my 
resolution.' 

Again, 

'  Here  Napoleon  became  Very  aDitnateil,  and  often  raised  himself  on 
the  sofa  where  he  bad  hitherto  remained  id  a  reclining  posture.  The 
interest  attached  to  the  subject,  and  the  energy  of  bis  delifery,  cooi- 
bioed  to  impress  the  tenor  of  his  narrative  so  strongly  on  my  mind,  that 
you  need  not  doubt  the  accuracy  of  this  repetition  of  it.'— p.  144. 

and  what  follows  for  four  pages  is  placed  within  inverted  commas, 
as  if  Mr.  Warden  wished  us  to  suppose  that  he  gave  the  very 
words  of  the  man. 

All  these  are,  we  adknit,  only  insinuations  and  equivocations ;  but 
in  the  second  letter  there  is  a  direct  palpaUe  felsefaood. 

Bonaparte  is  represented  as  inquiring  after  the  health  of  Madame 
de  Montholon,  and  attributing  her  illness  to  her  horror  of  the  idea 
of  St.  Helena — Mr.  Warden  says  he  repeated  to  his  doctor'  the 
quotation  of  Macbeth  in  the  following  manner : — 

*  Can  a  physician  minister  to  a  mind  diseased, 
Or  pluck  from  memory  a  rooted  sorrow  V 

'  At  this  time  Bonaparte  could  not  have  pronounced  the  three 
first  words  of  this  quotation ;  he  could  as  well  have  written  Mac- 
beth. Nay,  in  one  of  his  last  interviews,  Mr.  Warden  represents 
bis  utmost  efforts  in  English  to  be  a  stammering  attempt  to  call 
Madame  Bertrand  his  love^  or  his  friend. — p.  161. 

Mr.  Warden  says,  *  that  theBrilish  Government  proscribed  Ber- 
trand from  accompanying  Bonaparte,'  and  '  that  Lord  -Keith  tooK 
on  himself  the  responsibility  of  including  such  an  attached  friend 
in  the  number  of  his  attendants.' — ^p.  20. — This  is  notoriously  false. 

Again  he  says, 

*  A   delicacy  was  maintained  in  communicating  to  Bonaparte   the 
contents  of  the  English  Journals.    That  truth  is  not  to  be  spoken,  or  in 
any  way  imparted  at  all  times,  is  a  proverb  which  was  now  faitftfully- 
aUhei^d  to  on  board  the  Northumberland.'— p.  26. 
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Mr.  Warden  here  speaks  truly  as  of  himself  and  his  French 
friends ;  but  it  is  well  known  that  Sir  George  Cockbum  is  as  much 
above  any  such  paltry  deceit  as  is  here  imputed  to  him,  as  he  is 
above  giving  a  person  in  Bonaparte's  situation  any  intentional  of- 
fence.— ^The  truth,  we  believe,  is  that  the  newspapers,  both  Ehg- 
Ifeh  and  French,  were  freely  sent  to  Bonaparte ;  and  if  the  con* 
tents  of  the  former  were  ever  kept  from  him,  it  must  have  been  by 
Las  Cases,  who  was  his  usual  interpreter ;  and  upon  whose  veracity 
io  this  office,  so  much  of  Mr.  Warden's  own  credit  unfortunately 
depends. 

Mr.  Warden  affects  to  relate  to  us  the  Abb6  de  Pradt's  famous* 
accovnt  of  the  interview  at  Warsaw,  and  lo !  the  tall  figure  who 
enters  the  Abb^-Ambassador's  hotel  wrapped  up  in  fur  is — ^not 
Caulaincourt — but  Cambac6rfes,  poor  old  gendeman !  He  cannot 
even  write  the  name  of  one  of  Bonaparte's  followers,  whom  he 
attended  in  a  dangerous  illness,and  who  studied  English  under  him; 
he  an  hundred  times  calls  General  Goursaud,  General  Gourgoni^/ 
and  lest  this  should  appear  an  error  of  the  press,  he  varies  his  or- 
tliography  and  calls  him  General  Gour^on/  (p.  46);  but  never  does 
Jbe  call  him  by  his  proper  name ;  Maret^  Duke  of  Bassano,  he  con- 
founds with  Marat,  (p.  209) ;  Count  Erlon  he  calls  Erelan  ;  and 
Cok»iel  Prontowski  is  always  Piontowski ;  Doctor  Corvisart  ia 
Corvesan  (pp.  1 84.  190),  and  sometimes  Covisart  (p.  80);  the^ 
Baron  de  Kotli,  a  Swiss,  is  metamorphosed  into  the  Baron  de  Cola! 
(p.  70),  a  Pole ;  Morbihan  is  Morbeau  ;  the  Duke  of  Frioul  be- 
comes the  Duke  of  Friculi : — ^in  short,  there  is  no  end  to  these 
errors,  which  prove  Mr.  Warden  to  be  very  ignorant  or  very  inac- 
curate, or,  what  we  believe  to  be  the  real  state  of  the  case — both. 

Such  is  the  blundering,  presumptuous  and  falsifying  scribbler, 

Who  has  dared  to  speak  of  the  sensible  and  modest  pamphlet  of 

Lieutenant  Bowerbank,  as  *  trash  which  he  is  ashamed  to  repeat, 

.  and  which  he  wonders  that  this  Review'  (which  we  are  sony  to 

£nd  be  calls  a  respectable  work) '  should  condescend  to  notice.' 

He  takes  tmon  himself  eyen  to  assert,that  some  of  the  facts  oiioCed 
in  our  XXVllth  Number  from  that  pamphlet  and  other  autnemk^ 
90urces,  are  mere  silly  felsehoods,  and  he  endeavours  to  represent 
Bonaparte  as  concurring  in  this  assertion. — We  rather  wonder 
thai  Bonaparte  did  not ;  it  woukl  have  been  but  a  lie  the  more, 
an  ad^tional  drop  to  the  waters,  another  grain  of  sand  to  the  shore^^ 
of  the  ocean ;  but  unluckily  for  Mr.  Warden,  the  ex-emperor  did^ 
not  take  his  bait,  and  only  said, with  that  kindof  ec^^uivocation  which 
is  his  nearest  advance  to  truth,  *  Your  editors  are  extremely  amu- 
sing ;  but  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  they  believe  what  they  write  ?^ 

♦  Vide  Vol.  XIV.  Art.  XXVU.  p.  6^ 
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After  this  detailed  exposure  of  Mr.  Warden's  ignorance  aBdiii«> 
accuracy,  it  now  becomes  our  duty  to  say,  that  though  his  letters 
area  clumsy  fabrication, and  therefore  unworthy  of  credit,yet  there 
mre  some  of  his  reports  which  are  substantially  correct,  and  which, 
'  as  we  before  said,  Mr.  Warden  mav  have  heard  from  those  who 
had  at  once  the  opportunities  and  tne  means  of  holding  a  convex^ 
sation  with  Bonaparte,  and  who  were  not  obliged  to  put  up,  like 
Mr.  Warden,  with  second-hand  stories  from  M.  oe  Bertraiid,  Gene* 
ral  Goursaud,  and  the  Count  de  las  Cases,  who  seem,  in  their 
Conversations  with  Mr.  Warden,  to  have  given  a  more  than  usual 
career  to  their  disposition  for  fabling ;  and  me  simplicity  with  which 
this  gobemouche  seems  to  have  swallowed  all  those  fables  must 
have  been  at  once  amusing  and  encouraging  to  the  worthy  trio. 
They  evidently  saw  that  the  Doctor  was  a  credulous  gossip,  who 
would  not  fail  to  repeat,  if  he  did  not  print,  all  his  conversations 
with  them ;  and  they  therefore  took  care  to  tell  him  only  what  thev 
wished  to  have  known — ^so  that  even  when  he  means  to  ^peak 
truth,  and  does  actually  repeat  what  he  heard,  the  substance  of  his 
story  is  generally  and  often  grossly  false.  A  few  instances  of  this 
we  shall  now  o^r  to  our  readers. 

Count  Bertrand  is  represented  as  making  very  pathetic  com- 
plaints to  Mr.  Warden  on  *  the  needless  cruelty  of  their  allotmeni* 
(lo^).  He  stated '  that  the  ex-emperor  had  thrown  himself  on  the 
mercy  of  England,  from  a  full  and  consoling  confidence  that  he 
should  there  find  a  place  of  refuge.^ 

<  He  asked,  what  worse  fate  could  have  befallen  bhn,  bad  he  he^ 
'taken  a  prisooer  on  board  aii  American  ship,  in  iMch  he  might  hcmetn- 
deavoured  to  make  Iiis  escape.    He  reasoned,  for  some  time,  on  the  pro- 
bability of$uccets  in  sgch  an  attempt ;  and  tiiey  might  now,  be  added, 
have  cause  to  repent  that  be  had  not  risked  it.— -He  then  proceeded.— 

^  Could  not  my  royal  master,  think  you,  have  placed  himself  at  the 
head  of  Ihe  army  of  the  Loire?  and  can  you  persuade  yourself  that  it 
would  not  have  been  proud  to  range  itself  under  his  command  ?  And  it 
it  not  possible~-nay,  more  than  probable,  that  he  would  have  been 
loinod  by  numerous  adherents  from  the  North,  the  South,  and  the  East  ? 
T^or  can  it  be  denied  that  be  raigbt  have  placed  himself  in  such  a  position. 
it  to  have  made  iar  better  terms  for  himself  than  have  now  been  imposed  * 
upoa  bim.  It  was  to  save  the  further  effusion  of  blood  that  be  threw  \nm* 
telf  into  yeur  arms;  that  he  trusted  to  the  honour  of  a  nation  famed  lor  ilt 

Kieroaity  and  k>ve  of  justice ;  nor  would  it  have  been  a  disgrace  to  Eag* 
d  to  have  acknowledged  Napoleon  Bonaparte  as  a  citizen.  He  de*.- 
manded  to  be  enrolled  among  the  humblest  of  them ;  and  wished  for  litie 
0iore  than  the  Heavens  as  a  covering,  and  the  soil  of  England,  on  wbieh 
lie  might  tread  in  safety.  Was  this  too  much  for  a  man  to  ask  ?-*eurely 
aot'— ^  13,  14. 

How  as  this  is  a  powt  which  affects  the  national  character,  and 
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relates  to  an  event  which  will  be  considerable  in  history,  tre  do 
not  think  we  should  be  justified  in  omitting  to  repeat  tne  contra* 
diction  and  refutation  which,  in  a  former  number,  we  gave  in  detail 
of  this  impudent  charge.  We  request  our  readers  to  turn  to  the 
82d  pace  of  our  Fourteenth  Volume,  and  they  will  there  see  it 
proved  beyond  doubt,  that  Bonaparte  had  no  intention  of  coming 
lo  England — no  hopes  from  the  generosity  of  England — no  confi« 
dcnce  In  English  laws : — that  General  Beker,  who  was  his  kteptr^ 
would  have  prevented  him  from  joining  the  army  of  the  Loire, 
even  if  be  had  been  inclined  to  do  so ;  that  he  left  Paris,  and 
arrived  and  remained  ten  days  at  RochfQrt,with  the  intention  of  es- 
caping to  America;  and  that  it  was  only  when  he  found  escape  to 
be  impossible,  that  he  reluctantly  surrendered  to  the  British  navy ; ' 
— that  he  attempted  to  surrender  vftm  terms  j  that  these  terms 
were  absolutely  rejected,  and  that  tie  had  no  altemaiCive  but  to 
surrender  at  discretion.  But  this  is  not  all — for,  strange  to  uaj^ 
Mr.  Warden,  who  admits  this  impudent  lie  of  Bertrand^s  into  ms 
book,  with  a  strong  intimation  of  his  believing  it,  allows  that  Ber-. 
trand  himself  dechned  to  advise  Bonaparte  to  come  to  England, 
because  '  he  thought  it  not  impossible  that  his  Uberty  miffnt  be 
endangered.^— (p.  16.) — How  does  this  tally  with  '  the  fiut  and 
consoling  confidence  ?*  And,  again,  Mr.  Warden  gives  in  another 
place  a  complete  denial  to  Bertrand,  and  a  full  corroboration  of  aU 
we  have  stated,  from  the  lips  of  the  Count  de  las  Cases. 

'  1  shall  now  proceed  to  give  the  account  of  an  tatepestitig  conrer-  ' 
sttioii  which  I  bad  wHh  the  Count  de  hs  Cases  oa  the  final  resokitioii 
of  Napoleoo  to  throw  himself  on  the  generosity  of  the  English  govern- 
ment. He  prefaced  his  narrative  with  this  assurance :  ^  No  page  of 
Ancient  Historj  will  give  you  a  more  iaitbful  detail  of  any  extra- 
ordinary event,  than  I  am  about  to  offer  of  our  departure  from  France* 
and  the  circumstances  connected  with  It.  The  future  Historian  will 
certainlj  attempt  to  describe  it ;  and  you  will  then  be  able  to  judge  of 
the  authenticity  of  his  materials  and  the  correctness  of  his  narration. 

^  From  the  time  the  Emperor  quitted  the  capital,  tt  was  his  fixed 
determination  te  proceed  to  America,  and  establish  himself  on  the 
baidEs  of  one  of  fbe  great  rivers  in  America,  where  be  bad  no  doab( 
a  umber  of  bis  friends  from  France  would  gather  round  him ;  and,  as 
lie  had  been  feially  baffled  in  the  career  of  bis  ambitioD,  be  determined 
t»  letive  from  the  world,  and  beneath  the  branches  of  hn  own  fig-tree 
in  OntBaMesteied  spot,  traaqaiUy  and  philosaphically  obserre  the  agiU- 
iioBs  of  Europe. 

'  Od  oar  arrival  at  RooUbrt,  the  difficnlty  of  mcbiag  the  Lai^  sf 
Premise  appeared  to  be  much  greater  than  had  been  conjectured. 
£v^ry  itt^ry  was  made,  and  various  projects  proposed  ;  but,  after  alU  > 
no  very  practicable  scheme  offered  itself  to  our  acceptanoe.  At  lengtts 
^a  dermtr  resoH^  two  chasse-mar^es  (small  one-masted  vessels)  were 
j»Kotured ;   and  k  was   in  actual  conten^lation  to  attempt  a  foyage 
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tcroM  the  Atlantic  in  them.  Sixteen  midsbipmen  engaged  most 
wHlingly  to  dii%ct  thek  course  ;  and,  during  the  night,  it  was  thought 
they  migfaf  efSect  the  meditated  escape. — ^We  met,*'  continued  Las 
Cases,  "in  a  small  room,  to  discuss  and  come  to  a  final  determinatioa 
on  this  momentous  subject ;  nor  shall  1  attempt  to  describe  the  anxietjr 
visible  on  the '  countenance  of  our  small  assenihly. — ^Tbe  Emperor  alone 
retained  an  unembarrassed  look,  when  he  calmly  demanded  the  opinions 
of  his  chosen  band  of  followers,  as  to  his  future  conduct  The  majority 
were  in  farour  of  his  returning  to  the  army,  as  tn  the  South  of  France 
bis  cause  still  appeared  to  wear  a  favourable  aspect.  This  proportion 
the  Emperor  instantly  rejected,  with  a  declaration  delivered  in  a  most 
decided  tone  and  with  a  peremptory  gesture, — that  he  never  would  be 
the  instrument  of  a  CivU  Wmr  in  France. — He  declared,  in  the  words 
which  he  had  ibr  some  time  frequently  repeated,  that  his  political 
career  was  terminated ;  and  he  only  wished  for  the  secure  asylum  which 
he  had  promised  himself  in  America,  and,  till  that  liour,  had  no  doubt 
of  attaining.  He  then  asked  me,  as  a  naval  ofiicer,  whether  I  thought 
that  a  voyage  across  the  Atlantic  was  practicable  in  the  small  veaels, 
in  which  alone  it  then  appeared  that  the  attempt  could  be  raade.-^ 
had  my  doubts,"  added  Las  Cases,  and  I  bad  my  wishes:  The  latter 
urged  me  to  encourage  the  enterprise ;  and  tbe  former  made  me  hest* 
tate  in  engaging  for  tbe  probability  of  its  being  crowned  with  success.-^ 
Bfy  veply  indicated  the  influence  of  them  both. — I  answered,  that  I  bad 
long  quitted  the  maritime  profession,  and  was  altogether  unacquainted 
with  the  kind  of  vessels  in  question,  as  to  their  strength  and  capacity,  for 
such  a  navigation  as  was  proposed  to  be  undertaken  in  them  ;  but  as, 
the  young  midsbipmea  who  had  volunteered  their  services,  most  be 
competent  judges  of  the  subject,  and  had  offered  to  risk  their  lives 
in  navigating  these  vessels,  do  small  confidence,  1  thought,  might  be 
placed  in  their  probable  security. — This  project,  however,  was  soon 
abandoned,  and  no  alternative  appeared  bM  to  throw  o%r»elves  on  the  gene^ 
rosity  of  England.^^ 

*  In  the  midst  of  this  midnight  council,  but,  without  the  least  appear  • 
ance  ef  dejection  at  the  varying  and  rather  irresolute  opinions  of  his 
friends,  Napoleon  ordered  one  of  them  to  act  as  secretary,  and  a  letter 
to  the  Prince  Regent  of  England  was  dictated.— On  the  following  day 
I  was  employed  in  making  tbe  necessary  arrangements  with  Captain 
Maitland  on  board  the  Bellerophon.  That  officer  conducted  himself 
with  the  utmost  politeness  and  gentlemanly  courtesy,  but  would  not 
enter  into  any  engagements  on  the  part  of  his  government.'—^.  60 

This  avowal  of  Las  Cases  is  quite  sufficient  to  oppose  la  the 
felsehoods  which  Betrajid  related  to  Mr.  WardieD,  and  which 
Bonaparte  recorded  in  the  famous  protest  which  we, gave  in  the 
Article  before  mentioned.  Why,  it  will  be  asked)  do  we,  Oft  tfi& 
occasion,  give  that  credit  to  Las  Cases  which  we  deny  him  in 
every  other  f — ^We  answer,  because  his  account  tallies  with  undis^ 
puied  facts,  and  because  Bonaparte's  and  Bertrand's  story  isirre- 
cbncilable  with  those  facts. 
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Bfarshal  Bertraod  is  a  great  farourite  with  Mr.  Warden,  and  be 
^lierefore  endeavours  to  exculpate  him  from  the  charge  of  havings 
T^hile  at  Elba,  made  overtures  to  the  Kin^.  On  this  point  Mr* 
Warden  thinks  Count  Bertrand  himself  the  best  witness  he  could 
adduce,  and  he  represents  him  as  sayii^, — ^  the  report  of  my  having 
taken  d^e  oath  of  fidelity  to  Louis  JH^IIL  is  groundless  ;  for^  I 
never  beheld  a  single  tnmvidual  of  the  Bourbon  £aimily  of  France.' 
— (p.  45.) — ^Admirable  logic!  but  M.  Bertrand  misstates  the 
charge — ^he  was  not  charged  with  having  sworn  allegiance^  but 
with  writing  a  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Pitzjames,|?romi»»ii|g  allegiance 
on  the  honour  of  a  gentleman^  and  soliciting  permission  to  return 
to  France,  where  he  intended  to  live  as  a  faithful  subject  of  the 
King,  and  under  his  protection :  and  it  is  further  charged,  that  this 
letter  was  written  at  a  time  when  Bonaparte's  return  was  in  pre- 
]>aration,  and  it  is  therefore  reasonably  supposed  that  this  profes- 
sion of  hcmonr  and  high-minded  loyaltv  was  a  cloak  to  cover  the, 
conspiracy  which  was  batching,  and  an  insidious  attempt  to  deceive 
the  King  and  his  ministers.  This  letter,  written  to  the  Duke  of 
Fitzjames,  (who  has  the  misfortune  to  be  Bertrand's  brotber-in* 
law,)  cannot  be  denied ;  it  was  at  the  time  communicated  by  the 
Duke  to  the  King,  and  it  has  been  since  verified  and  officially  pub* 
lisbed  in  France,  and  half  the  journals  of  Europe* 

The  contempt  in  which  these  folks  must  have  bAldpOQrMr.War" 
den,  is  evident  from  the  absurdities  with  which  they  crammed  hi» 
credality. 

Thus,  Bertrand  says  that  ^Bonaparte  was  never  sensual,  nevei* 
gross.'— (p.  215.)  His  manners  and  language  were  gross  in  the 
extreme,  and  his  habits  scandalously  sensual.  We  need  only  recall 
to  oar  readers'  recollection  the  anecdote  slightly  alluded  to  in  our 
XXVlkh  Number,  page  96,  the  authenticity  of  which  (filthy  and 
disgraceful  to  Bonaparte  as  it  is)  is  established  by  the  testimony 
of  me  Commissioners  that  attended  him  to  Elba,  and  his  own  con- 
fesiuons* 

Las  Cases  ccmipletes  the  picture---* 

*  '*  He  never  speaks  of  himself;  he  never  mentions  his  achievements. 
Of  noney  he  is  totally  regardless ;  and  he  was  not  known  to  express  a 
regret  ibr  aoj  part  of  his  treasure  but  the  diamond  necklace,  which  be 
wore  constantly  in  bis  neckclo^  because  it  was  the  gift  of  his  sister,  the 
PriDceas  Hottense,  whom  be  tenderly  loved.^*  This  be  lost  after  the  bat- 
tfcof  Waterloo.'— p.  t\i. 

Thisi3  DO  bad  instance  of  Las  Cases's  veracity  :--*-the  necklace 
in  question  was  stolen  or  forced  from  his  sister  previousl}r  to  his 
Wisg  Paris,  when  Uie  generous  Bonaparte,  contemplating  the 
dttooeft-of  a  Veverse^  determined  to  collect  about  his  own  person 
as  Buoh  wealth  as  pQssible ;  he  acccodingly ,  as  the  most  portaMe^ 
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took  all  the  jewels  he  could  lay  his  hands  on,  and,  amongst  the  rest^ 
Ais  necklace  of  the  Princess  Hortense^  who  wished  her  brother^fi 
anxiety  for  a  keep-sake  had  been  contented  with  a  lock  df  her  hair, 
or  a  bracelet,  or  a  ring,  or  any  thing,  in  short,  rather  than  her 
best  diamond  necHace,  of  the  value  of  20,000/. 

But  there  are  four  topics  connected  with  the  character  of  Bo* 
naparte,  pn  which,  above  all  others,  a  good  deal  of  interest  is  natu- 
xaUy  excited — ^we  mean  the  murders  of  Captain  Wright  and  the 
Duke  d'Enghien,  the  poisoning  of  bis  own  sick  at  Jaiia,  and  the 
massacre  of  the  garrison  of  3iat  place ;  and  as  Mr,  Warden 
professes  to  have  heard  from  Bonaparte  himself  explanations  of 
e^h  ci  these  events,  we  shall  give  them  as  shci'tly  as  we  can,  tmt 
always  in  his  own  words  ;  stating,  however,  that  Mr,  Warden's 
reports  may  be  in  these  instances  substantially  correct,  because 
we  have  understood  that  Bonaparte  was  forward  to  give  similar 
explanations  to  other  persons. 

*  ^*  The  EIngltsb  brig  of  war,  commanded  by  Captain  Wright,  was  &n* 
ployed  by  your  goTemraent  in  landing  traitors  and  spies  on  the  We%t 
coast  of  France.  Seventy  of  the  number  bad  actually  reached  Paris  ; 
and,  80  mysterious  were  their  proceedings,  so  veiled  in  impeneirM4 
eimeealmet^f  that  although  General  Ryal,  of  the  Pdke,  gave  me  tils 
infonnation»  the  name  or  place  of  their  resort  could  not  be  disoe^eced. 
I  received  daily  assorances  that  my  life  would  be  attempted,  and  tboiigb 
I  did  not  give  entire  credit  to  them,  I  took  every  precaution  for  my  pi»* 
aervation.  The  Brig  was  afterwards  taken  near  L'Orient,  with  Captun 
Wright,  its  commander,  who  was  carried  before  the  Perfect  of  the  I>e*- 
partment  of  Morbeau,  TlVforbihan,)  at  Vannes :  General  Julian,  then  Pre* 
fect»  bad  accompanied  me  in  the  expedition  to  £gypt,  and  recognised 
Captain  Wright  on  the  first  view  of  him.  Intelligence  of  this  circumstance 
was  instantly  transgaitted  to  Paris ;  and  instructions  were  expediiioutly  re* 
fumed  to  interrogate  the  crew,  ttparately^  and  transfer  their  testimonies 
io  the  Minister  of  FoHee,  The  purport  of  their  eiaminatioo  was  at  fir^  ^ 
very  unsatisfactory ;  but,  at  lengthy  on  the  examinatioH  o(one  (^  Ae  cm», 
some  light  was  thrown  qn  the  subject  He  stated  that  the  Brig  had  landed- 
several  Frenchmen,  and  among  them  he  particulariy  remembered  one,  a 
very  merry  fellow,  who  was  called  Pickegru.  Thut  a  elm  wa$/<nmd  that 
led  to  the  discovery  of  a  plot,  which,  had  it  succeeded,  would  have  throws 
the  French  nation,  a  second  lime,  into  a  state  of  revolutioB*— Captain 
Wright  was  accordingly  conveyed  to  Paris,  and  confined  in  tiu  TmnpUi 
there  to  remain  till  it  was  found  convenient  to  bring  the  formidable  ac* 
cessaries  of  this  treasonable  design  to  triaU  The  law  of  France  tpould 
have  mthjected  Wright  to  Ae  punidment  of  death:  but  he  was  of  minor 
consideration.  My  grand  object  was  to  secure  the  principals,  and  1  c6e« 
aidered  the  English  Captain's  evidence  of  the  utmost  cmmquence  towards 
oampleting  my  object.'^ — Bonaparte  again  and  again,  most  solemnly  as* 
sefted,  that  Captain  Wright  di^,  in  the  Tempk,  by  his  own  band,  M 
described  in  the  Monittur,  and  at  a  nmcb  earlosr  period  thap  has  ' 
jjfnerally  believed*'— p.  139-*ji41. 
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We  beg  leave  to  postpone  making  any  observation  on  diis  story 
dll  we  have  quoted  the  Ex-Emperor's  denial  of  the  murder  m 
Kcbegru,  andfhis  defence  of  that  of  the  Duke  d^Enghien. 

'  Heie  Napoleon  became  very  animated,  and  often  raised  himself  on 
ibt  sotk  where  be  bad  hitherto  remained  in  a  rectining  posture.  The 
interest  attached  to  the  subject,  and  tbe  energy  of  his  delivery,  com* 
blued  to  impress  tbe  tenor  of  his  narrative  so  strongly  on  my  mmd,  that 
jroa  need  not  dpubt  tbe  accuracy  of  this  repetition  of  it.— He  began 
as  folfows. 

**  At  this  time,  reports  were  every  night  brought  me,**  (1  think, 
he  said,  by  General  Ryal,)  *'  that  conspiracies  were  in  agitation ;  that 
meetings  were  held  in  particular  houses  in  Paris,  and  names  even  were 
mentioned ;  at  the  same  time,  no  satisfactory  proofs  could  be  obtained , 
and  tbe  utmost  vigilance  and  ceaseless  pursuit  of  the  Polite  was  evaded* 
General  Moreau,  indeed,  became  suspected,  and  1  was  seriously  impor« 
tuned  to  issue  an  order  for  his  arrest ;  but  his  character  was  such,  bis 
name  stood  so  high,  and  the  estimation  of  him  so  great  in  the  public 
miod,  that  it  appeared,  to  me,  be  bad  nothing  to  gain,  and  erery  thing 
to  leae,  by  becommg  a  conspirator  against  me :  l,  therefore,  could  not 
but  exonerate  him  from  such  a  suspicion. — I  accordingly  refused  an  order 
fior  the  proposed  arrest  by  the  following  intimation  to  the  Minister  of 
PoHce.  You  have  named  Pichegru,  Creorges,  and  Moreau :  convince 
me  that  tbe  former  is  in  Paris,  and  I  will  immediately  cause  tbe  latter 
to  be  arrested. — Another  and  a  veiy  singular  circumstance  led  to  the  de- 
vekipement  of  tbe  plot.  One  night,  as  1  lay  agitated  and  wakeful,  I  rose 
from  my  b^d,  and  examined  the  list  of  suspected  traitors ;  and  Chance, 
whidi  rules  the  world,  occasioned  my  stumbling,  as  it  were,  on  tbe  name 
of  a  surgeon*  who  had  lately  returned  from  an  English  prison.  This 
man's  age,  education,  and  experience  in  life,  induced  me  to  believe,  that 
his  conduct  must  be  attributed  to  any  other  motive  than  that  of  youthful 
fanaticism  in  favour  of  a  Bourbon  :  as  far  as  circumstanoet  qualified  me 
to  jodg^,  money  appeared  to  be  hb  object— -I  accordingly  gave  orders 
for  this  man  to  be  arrested ;  when  a  tummary  vtodt  triaimtiM  instituted* 
by  which  he  was  found  guilty,  sentenced  to  die,  and  informed  he  had  but 
nx  hours  tp  Hoe.  This  stratagem  bad  the  desired  effect :  he  wu  terrified 
into  comfesihn.  It  was  now  known  that  Pichegru  had  a  brother,  a  monastic 
Priest*  then  residing  In  Paris.  I  ordered  a  party  of  gendarmes  to 
visil  this  man,  and  if  be  had  quitted  his  bouse,  1  conceived  there  would 
be  good  ground  for  suspicion.  Tbe  old  Monk  was  secured,  and*  in  the 
act  of  bis  arrest,  bis  fears  betrayed  what  I  most  wanted  to  know,—*  Is  it** 
be   exclaimed,  '  because  I  afforded  shelter  to  a  brother  that  I  am  thus 

treated  I' ^The  object  of  tbe  plot  was  to  dcstrov  me ;  and  tbe  success  of 

it  would*  of  course,  have  been  my  destruction.  It  emanated  from  the  ca- 
piul  of  your  country,  with  the  Count  d'Artois  at  the  head  of  it.  To  tbe 
West  he  sent  the  Duke  de  Berri,  and  to  the  East  the  Duke  d'Enghien. 
To.  Prance  your  vessels  conveyed  underlings  of  the  plot,  and  Moreau 
become  a  convert  to  the  cause.  The  moment  was  bie  with  evil :  I  felt 
myi^f  on  •  tottering  eminence*  and  I  resolved  to  hun  the  thunder  back 
upon  die  Bourbons  even  to  the  metrtfoU^  of  the  BritUh  empire.    M/ 
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MiDJdter  i^emently  urged  tbe  seizure  of  the  Duke  though  hi  a  oevltal 
territory.  But  I  sfili  besilated,  and  Prince  Benerento  brought  the  orcbff 
twice,  and  urged  the  measure  with  all  his  powers  of  persuasioii :  It  was, 
not,  however,  till  1  was  fully  convinced  of  its  necessity,  that  I  sanctioQfd 
it  by  my  signature.  Tbe  matter  could  be  easily  arranged  betwfeD ,  me 
and  tbe  Duke  of  Baden.  Why,  indeed,  should  1  suffer  a  map  residing  on 
the  very  confines  of  my  kingdom,  to  commit  a  crime  which,  within  the 
distance  9f  a  mile,  by  the  ordinary  course  of  law,  Justice  herself  would 
condemn  to  the  scaffold  ?  And  now  answer  me  ; — Did  I  do  more  than 
adopt  the  principle  of  your  government,  when  it  •rdered  the  capture  of 
the  Danish  iieet,  which  was  thought  to  threaten  mischief  to  your  coun- 
try ?  It  bad  been  urged  to  me  again  and  again,  as  a  sound  political 
opinion,  that  the  new  dynasty  could  not  be  secure*  while  the  Bourboes 
remained.  Talleyrand  never  deviated  from  this  principle  :  it  was  a&icd^ 
unchangeable  article  in  his  political  creed.  But  1  did  not  hecoooa  a 
ready  or  a  willing  convert.  1  examined  the  opinion  with  care  and  with 
caution  :  and  the  resuft  was  a  perfect  conviction  of  its  necessity. — Tbe 
Duke  d'Enghien  was  accessary  to  the  confederacy;  and  although  the 
resident  of  a  neutral  territory,  dte  urgency  of  the  case^  in  which  my  sa^y 
and  tbe  public  tranc^uillity,^  to  use  no  stronger  expression,  were  involved, 
JUSTIFIED  THE  pRocEEDiNo.  I  accordingly  ordered  him  to  be  seized 
and  tried  :  He  was  found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  be  shot — ^The  seotOMad 
was  immediately  executed  ;  and  tbe  same  fate  would  have  followed  ImwI 
it  been  Louis  ike  Eighteenth.  For  I  again  declare  that  I  found  it  nec«- 
sary  to  roll  the  thunder  back  on  the  meiropolU  of  England^  as  froBi  tbeiioe, 
with  tbe  Count  d'drlois  at  their  head,  did  the  assassins  assail  me."  '-^ 
pp.  144—149. 

Now  we  have  herc^  from  this  most  interested  witness,  some 
admisatoos  which,  so  fer  from  exculpating  him^  increase  the  pre* 
sumption  against  him. 

Let  it  be  recollected  that  the  charge  relative  to  Captain  Wridit 
was  not  that  Bonaparte  had  wantonly  nmrdered  him,  but  that  ne 
i&ad  at  first  caused  him  to  be  tortured,  in  order  to  obtain  the  clue 
of  the  conspirac;^ ,  and  afterwards  to  be  inurdered  to  prevent  thU 
atrocity  from  being  discovered. 

j^rom  Bodsaparte's  own  account,  it  is  evident  how  |[reat  faia 
aniiety  was  to  trace  this  ploU — His  police,  besays,  wefe  in  an 
itfOoraEit '  perplexity— rhis  life  was  supposed  to  b!e  in  imimnent 
danger — seventy  conspirators  were  at  Piaris,  but  netdier  theiir 
names,  persons,  nor  haunts  can  be  discovered :  fortunatelv  inihis 
moment  of  perpleo^ity^  Captain  Wright  is  taken — the  intelligence,, 
is  instantiy  transmitted  to  Paris— instnictions  immediately  retqm^ 
to  interrogate  the  crew  separately^  i.  e.  nq^retlu^  and  by  the  M/toe. 
These  examm^tions,  however,  produced  nothing  aijirsi^  b«t  ai 
hngth  one  of  tbe  crew  threw  some  light  on  th^sul^ject :  he  stated 
that  the  brig  had  landed  several  Frenchmen  on  the  coa^-  Md 
among  others,  a  merry  fellow  called  Pichegnu    To  all  ^om  iribo, 
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knew  any  thing  of  General  Picheeru's  mind  and  mannersr— -lo  all 
those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  weigh  pobebilities,  and  to 
reason  on  evidence,  it  will  be  evident  that  thts  particular  muslbe 
felse.  Picbegru  was,  by  character  and  habit,  sedate — be  could 
never  have  been  the  buCfoon  of  the  seamen — he  could  never  have 
betrayed  his  name  to  the  gossiping  merriment  of  a  ship's  crew, 
who  would  have  repeated  it  on  their  return  to  England,  where  it 
would  have  soon  found  its  way  into  the  newspapers^  and  through 
them  into  Prance.  No— Bonaparte  knew  mankind  too  well,  and 
be  was  well  aware  that  the  only  one  of  the  crew  who  was  worth  in- 
terrogating was  Captain  Wright.  The  conclusion  then  to  be  drawn 
from  all  this  is  inevitable,  that  the  Captain,  to  be  made  of  use,  must 
he  forced  to  speak.  It  would  be  too  much  to  assert  positively  that 
Captahi  Wright  would  have  resisted  all  the  extremities  of  torture, 
Wfe  must  not  reckon  so  confidently  on  the  firmness  of  human 
nature  ;  but  at  least  the  generous  character  of  that  gallant  officer 
induces  us  to  think  him  as  capable  as  any  other  man  of  a  noble 
resistance ; — yet,  to  prove  how  uncertain  are  all  deductions  of  tfaia 
kind,  Bonaparte  afterwards  tells  us  that  he  found  Pichegru  was 
ifi  France,  not  by  one  of  the  crewy  but  by  a  surgeon  to  whom  he  was 
miraculoiisly  directed,  and  firom  whom,  because  he  was  avaricioue^ 
he  contrives  to  obtain  a  confession,  not  by  money ,  but  by  terror  i 
These  contradictoiT  statements  prove,  at  least,one  thing, — thatBo« 
naparte  was  not  telling  truth,  and  that  there  was  some  part  of  the 
Iransaction  which  he  chose  to  involve  in  obscurity.  We  have  seen 
his  anxiety  for  information,  the  vast  importance  he  attached  to  the 
capture  of  Captain  Wright,  and  the  necessity  in  which  he  was  to 
obtain  his  evidence :  let  us  now  see  whether  there  is  reason  to 
sappose  he  was  a  man  to  be  deterred  fiom  endeavouring  to  obtain 
this  evidence  by  torture. 

In  the  first  place,  he  does  not  deny  that,  contrary  to  the  laws  of 
nations,  he  subjected  the  English  crew  to  secret  interrogatories 
before  the  Police — ^this  is  the'first  step  towards  torture.  In  the 
second  place,  it  is  admitted  that  Capt.  Wright  was  placed  in  solitary 
confinement  in  a  state  prison — this  is  the  next — nay,  it  is  of  itself 
a  species  of  torture.  Thirdly,  he  confesses  that  he  employed  the 
direct  and  overwhelming  terror  of  immediate  death  upon  the  mind 
of  the  surgeon.  And,  finally,  he  avows  and  boasts,  that — £or  the 
pimose  of  defeating  the  very  plot  in  which  Captain  Wright  was 
implicated — he  seized  a  prince,  no  subject  of  his,  in  a  neutral 
territiMry,  hurried  him  from  his  bed  befcH^e  a  military  midnight 
tribiinai,and  thence  to  a  sudden  and  ignominious  death — Nay,  says 
diis  monster,  ^  the  same  fate  should  have  followed  had  it  been 
Louis  XVIIL'  And  he  justifies  this  atrocious  violence  ^  because 
beybtvul  t^  fmce^sarjf  to  roll  the  thunder  back  on  the  7neir(^olis  of 
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England  J  This  excuse,  it  is  evident,  would  be  as  good,  (or  tor- 
turiDg  Captain  Wright,  as  for  the  seizure  and  murder  of  the  Duke 
d'E^ghien. 

For  our  own  parts  we  had  never  fTiticAdoubt  that  Captain  Wright 
had  been  tortured  and  subsequently  murdered ;  now — if  we  are  to 
believe  that  Mr.  Warden  gives  an  accurate  report  of  Bonaparte's 
explanation' — we  can  have  none  at  all. 

Our  opinion  of  the  natural  atrocity  of  Bonaparte's  mind  is 
confirmea  by  the  avowal  which  he  makes  to  Air.  Warden,  and, 
what  is  of  more  importance,  which  he  has  made  to  others,  in  whose 
veracity  we  place  more  faith  than  in  the  Doctor's — that  he  sug- 
gested the  poisoning  of  his  own  sick,  and  the  massacre  of  the 
garrison  of  Jaffii.  The  charge  of  perpetrating  these  crimes  (which 
Vas  first  made  by  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  on  what  we  have  alvvajrs 
thought  very  sufficient  authority)  had  been  vehemently  denied  by 
Bonaparte's  admirers :  they  are  now  set  at  rest  by  theconfessbn 
of  Bonaparte  himself;  a  confession  accompanied  with  explana- 
tions which  take  litde  or  nothing  from  the  guilt  of  the  wretcn  who 
proposed  the  one,  and  executed  the  other  of  these  atrocities. 

'  On  raising  the  siege  of  St  Jean  d*Acre,  the  army  retired  upon 
Jafia.  It  bad  become  a  matter  of  urgent  necessity.  The  occupatioa 
of  this  town  for  anv  length  of  time  was  totally  impracticable,  from  the 
force  that  Jezza  Facha  was  enabled  to  bring  forward.  The  sick  and 
wounded  were  numerous;  and  their  removal  wasjny  first  consideratioD. 
Carriages  the  most  convenient  that  could  be  formed  were  appropriated 
to  the  purpose.  Some  of  them  were  sent  by  water  to  Damietta,  and 
the  rest  were  accommodated,  in  the   best  possible  manner,  to  accom* 

Sany  their  comrades  in  their  march  across  the  Desert.  Seven  men» 
owever,  occupied  a  quarantine  hospital,  who  were  infected  with  the 
plague  ;  whose  report  was  made  mie  by  the  chief  of  the  medical  staff; 
(I  think  it  was  Degenette).  Hje  further  added,  that  the  disease  bad 
gained  soch  a  staee  of  malignancy,  there  was  not  the  least  probability  of 
their  continuing  alive  beyomi  forty-eight  hours. 

**<  I  said,  teU  me  what  is  to  be  doml  He  hesitated  for  some  time» 
and  then  repeated,  that  these  men^  who  were  the  objects  of  iny  vtry 
painful  solicitude,  could  not  survive  forty-eight  hours.—/  then  suggested^ 
(whsX  appeared  to  be  his  opinion,  though  be  might  not  choose  to  declare 
it,  but  wait  with  the  trembling  hope  to  receive  it  from  me,)  the  pro- 
priety, because  I  felt  it  would  be  humanity,  of  shortening  the  nifferingi  of 
mae  seven  men  by  administering  Opium.  Such  a  relief,  I  added,  in  a 
similar  situation,  I  should  anxiously    solicit   for  myself.    But, 


contrary  to  mu  expectation^  the  proposition  was  opposed,  and  coosequentijr 
abandoned."  ^-^p.  156 — 159. 

It  is  thus  put  out  of  all  doubt  that,  of  this  crime,  as  far  as  fiict 
9^g^9tingj  and  being  anxious  to  execute  it — which,  in  fact,  are  the 
real  constituents  of  a  crime-^ Bonaparte  is  guilty.  >f  the  men 
were  not  poisoned,  or,  as  he  and  the  Doctor  gently  express  itj^  if 
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cphon  was  not  adnmisUred^  it  was  no  merit  of  his.  Withrespect 
to  Bonaparte^s  cowardly  insinuation  that  the  mind  of  the  chief 
physician  anticipated  liis  determination,  and  waited  with  trembling 
hopcy  for  orders  to  poison  his  feHow  creatiires — it  is  clear,  from 
his  own  account,  that  he  suggested,  that  he  pressed,  that  he  insisted 
on  this  abomination,  andthat  it  was  only  prevented  (ir  it  was 
prevented)  by  the  courageous  and  humane  resistance  of  the  medi- 
cal staff  of  the  army. 

The  massacre  ot  part  of  the  garrison  of  Jaffa  is  thus  related : 

'  At  the  period  in  question  Cifneral  Desttx  was  left  io  Upper 
Egypt;  and  Kleber  In  the  vicioitv  of  Damietta.  1  left  Cairo,  and 
traveised  the  Arabian  Desert  in  order  to  unite  my  ibrce  with  that  of 
the  latter  at  El  Arisb.  The  town  was  attacked,  and  a  capitulatioa 
socceeded.  Many  of  the  prisoners  were  found,  on  examination,  to  be 
natives  of  the  Mountains,  and  inhabitants  of  Mount  Tabor,  but  chiefly 
ftom  Nazareth.  They  were  immediately  released,  on  their  engagrog 
to^Teturn  quietly  to  their  homes,  cbfkbren,  and  wi?es:  at  the  same  time, 
Miey  were  reeommeaded  t»  acquaint  their  countrymen  the  Napolese# 
tliat  the  French  were  no  loager  their  enemies,  uvlkm  tbey  were  feimd 
io  arms  assittii^  the  Pacha.  When  this  cevamooy  was  concluded,  the 
army  proceeded  on  its  march  towards  Jaffii. — That  d^,  on  the  first 
view  of  it,  bore  a  formidable  appearance,  and  the  garrison  was  consider* 
able.  It  was  summoned  to  surrender:  when  the  officer,  who  bore  my 
dag  of  truce,  no  sooner  passed  tlie  city  wall,  than  his  head  was  in- 
humanly struck  off,  instantly  fixed  upon  a  pole,  and  insultingly  exposed 
to  the  view  of  the  French  army.  At  the  sight  of  this  horrid  and  unex- 
pected object,  the  indignation  of  the  soldiers  knew  no  bounds:  they 
were  perfectly  infuriated;  and,  with  the  most  eager  impatience,  demand- 
ed  to  be  led  on  to  the  storm.  1  did  not  hesitate,  under  sudi  circumstancef , 
to  command  it.  The  attack  was  dreadful ;  and  the  caroace  csceedecl 
any  action  I  had  then  witnessed.  We  carried  the  plaoe,  and  it  required 
all  my  efforts  and  influence  to  restrain  the  fury  of  the  enraged  soldiers. 
At  length,  I  succeeded,  and  night  closed  the  sanguinary  scene.  At  the 
dawn  of  the  following  morning,  a  report  was  brought  me,  that  five 
hundred  men  chiefly  Napolese,  who  had  lately  formed  a  part  of  the  gar* 
rison  of  £1  Arish,  and  to  whom  I  had  a  few  days  before  given  libertr,  on 
condition  that  they  should  return  to  their  homes,  were  actually  found 
and  recognized  amongst  the  prisoners.  On  this  fact  being  indubitably 
ascertained,  I  ordered  ^e  five  hundred  men  to  be  drawn  out  and  instant- 
ly shot'— p.  161— 163. 

Here  again  we  have  two  or  three  remarks  to  make  on  the  pal- 
liative circumstances  adduced  by  Bonaparte. 

We  will  say  nothing  of  the  perfidy  of  the  war  which  he  waa 
himself  waging; — we  will  not  attempt  to  show  that  the  poor  pea- 
sants of  Mount  Tabor  might  be  supposed  to  be  ignorant  of  the 
etiquette  of  European  capitulations  and  paroles ;— we  shall  not  insist 
oirthe  impossibility  ^  the  French  recognizing  the  ooen  found  ih 
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Jaffa  as  the  verfT  individuals  who  capitulated  in  £1  Arish ; — we  shaM 
not  state,  as  Sir  Robert  Wilson  states,  the  massacre  to  have  been 
of  more  than  as  many  thousands  as  Bonaparte  confesses  hundreds ; 
— we  shall  not  ur^e  against  Bonaparte  that  he  actually  obliged  of- 
ficers to  serve  against  us  who  had  been  released  from  England,  on 
parole,  not  to  serve : — we  shall  give  up  all  these  topics,  and  only 
insist  upon  the  plain  facts' of  the  case  which  prove  this  transaction 
to  be  one  of  the  foulest  and  most  inexcusable  massacres  that  was 
ever  perpetrated. 

These  poor  people  were  take«  at  El  Arish ;  their  homes  were 
Nazareth  and  Mount  Tabor ;  thev  were  bound  to  return  thither ; 
from  £1  Arish  to  Nazareth,  the  hi^h  road  passes  through  Jaffii. 
Bonaparte  describes  himself  as  bavmg  lost  no  time  ia  marching  to 
Jaffa ;  be  could  not,  therefore,  be  far  behind  the  Nazarites ;  and 
must,  indeed,  have  arrived  before  the  town  almost  as  soon  as  they 
entered  it:  the  place  was  summoned-^an atrocity  is  commtiled-^r 
the  assault  is  immediate^  given — and  Jaffa  is  taken ;  but  in  it,  on 
tiieir  way  home,  were  founa  tbegarrtson  of  £1  Arish ;  and,  becai^e 
they  were  foond  thtrt-^ahert  ifonaperte  must  have  known  tb^m 
to  be,  if  they  adhered  to  the  capitulation — ^he  ordered  500  of  bis 
fellow-ereatures  to  be  drawn  out  and  instandy  shot.'-^-^nd  this  too 
the  next  morning  after  a  carnage  which  exceeded  all  that  this 
tiger  had  ever  before  witnessed*  If  Jaffa  had  been  ever  so  little 
eut  of  the  wavt  or  if  it  had  been  besieged  long  enough  to  alk>w 
the  poor  people  to  get  away  from  it,  or  if  they  had  been  found  in 
it  altera  lapse  of  time  which  ought  to  have  carried  thembeyoijBil 
it,  something,  though,  Grod  knows  but  little,  might  be  said  ia 
defence  of  Bonaparte;  but  as  the  iiaict  is  stated  by  himself,  the 
bloody  perfidy  is  clear,  and  the  whole  of  Bonaparte's  conduct  i» 
proved,  by  his  own  confession,  to  have  been  detestably  and  infa^ 
mously  base. 

We  have  now  done  with  the  *  Letters  from  St.  Helena  P — ^We, 
have  {elt  it  on  this  occasion  necessary  to  enter  into  minute,  andt 
often,  we  fear,  tedious  details,  because  Mr.  Warden's  pretences 
and  falsehoods,  if  not  detected  on  the  spot  and  at  the  moment  wbea 
t)ie  means  of  detection  happen  to  bie  at  baad,  might  hereafii^ 
tend  to  deceive  other  writers,  and  poison  the  sources  of  hist^cy*. 
And  for  the  honour  of  our  country,  and  for  the  dignity  of  huoaa 
nature,  we  are  unwilling  that  it  should  be  supposed  that  the  &]se*i 
hood  and  flatteries  of  Bonaparte  and  his  followers  could  obliterate 
from  the  minds  of  Ekiglishmen  the  atrocities  with  which  he  badiim 
twenty  years  ensanguined  and  desolated  the  civilized  workl; . . 
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4mt^  XL  K  An  Inquiry  into  the  Causts  •^  ihe  Oeneral 
'  Poverty  and  Dependance  ^  Mankind  ;  rneluUng  a  full  Invtt* 
MgaUan  of  iht  Corn  Laa$.  By  William  Dawson.  Edtoburgh, 
1814. 

?•  A  Plan  for  the  Reform  of  Parliamenif  on  ConstUutwnal 
PrineipU^*    Pamphleteer*    Wo.  14. 

!•  Obi^roatums  on  the  Scarcity  of  Money^  andit^  effects  %won  the 
PuMic.  By  Edward  Tatham,  D.  D.  Rector  of  Liocofai  College, 
Oxford.     1816. 

4«  On  the  State  of  ihe  Country  in  Dectmher^  1816.  By  the 
Right  Hob.  Sir  John  Sinclair,  Bart. 

3»  Christian  Policy ^  the  Salvation  of  the  Empire*  Being  a  clear 
and  concise  Examination  into  the  Causes  that  have  produced 
the  impending^  unavoidable  National  Bankruptcy  ^  and  the 
Effects  that  must  ensue^  unless  averted  by  the  jfdoption  of  this 
only  real  mid  desirable  Remedy^  which  would  elevate  these 
Realms  to  a  pitch  of  Greatness  hitherto  unattavud  by  any 
Jiation  thai  ever  existed*  Bv  Thomas  Evans,  Librarian  to  the 
Society  of  Speacean  Philanthropists.  Second  Edition.  London. 
1818. 

6.   The  Monthfy  Magazine* 

1.  Cobbett's  Political  Register. 

TF  the  opinions  of  profligate  and  of  mistalcen  men  may  be  thought 
^  to  reflect  disgrace  upon  the  nation,  of  which  they  constitute  a 
part,  it  might  verily  be  said  that  England  was  never  so  much  dis- 
j^raced  as  at  this  thn^.  Never  before  had  the  country  been  engaged 
m  so  long  or  so  arduous  a  struggle;  never  had  any  country,  in 
ancient  or  in  modem  times,  made  such  great  and  persevering  exer- 
tions ;  never  had  any  country  displayed  more  peilect  magnanimity^ 
and  scarcely  ever  had  any  contest  been  terminated  with  such  con- 
summate and  transcendant  glory : — this  at  least  is  universally 
acknowledged ; — it  is  confessed  as  much  by  the  rage  and  astonish- 
ment of  the  ferocious  revolutionist,  and  the  ill-disguised  regret  of  a 
party  whom  the  events  of  the  war  have  stultified  as  well  as  soured, 
as  by  the  gratitude  and  admiration  of  all  true  Britons,  and  of  the 
wise  and  the  good  throughout  the  civilized  world.  Yet  at  this 
ttoie,  when  the  plans  of  government  have  been  successful  beyond 
ajl  former  exaniple — when  the  object  of  a  twenty  ye^rs  war — the 
legitimate  objea  of  a  just  and  necessary  war — ^has  been  attamed^ 
and  England,  enjojring  the  peace  which  she  has  thus  bravely  won, 
should  be  left  at  leisure  to  pursue  with  undistracted  attention  those 
measures,  which,  by  mitigating  {uresent  evils  and  preventing  crimes 
in  future,  may,  as  far  as  human  means  can  be  e0ectual,  provide  for  an 
increasing  and  stable  prosperity ; — at  this  time  a  cry/rf  discyntefit 
VOL.  XVf.  NO.  x^xi,  '^       p 
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16  gone  forth,  theapostles  of  anarchy  take  advantage  of  a  temporary 
and  partial  distre^,  and  by  imposing  upon  the  ignorance  of  thie 
multitude,  flattering  iheir  errors  and  inAming  their  passions,  are 
exciting  them  to  s^ition  and  rebellion. 

During  the  great  struggle  between  Charles  L  and  his  parliament, 
the  people  required  an  appearance  at  least  of  devotion  and  roorali^ 
in  tneir  leaiders ;  no  man  could  obtain  their  confidence  unless  lyes 
observed  the  decencies  of  life,  and  conformed  in  his  outward  de- 
portment to  the  laws  of  God  and  man.    There  was  muchhvpocrtsy 
among  them  as  well  as  much  £ainaticism,  but  the  great  body  of  tbie 
nation  were  sincerely  reh'gious,  and  strict  in  the  pei^Drmaoce  of 
thefr  ordin^  duties ;  and  to  this  cause,  more  than  any  other,  is 
it  owing  that  no  civil  war  was  ever  carried  on  with  so  few  excesses 
and  so  litde  cruelly,  so  that  the  conduct  of  the  struggle  was  a» 
honourable  to  the  nation  as  the  ultimate  consequencesbave  beem 
beneficial.     It  is  a  melancholy,  and  in  some  respects  an  alarmisg 
thine,  to  observe  the  contrast  at  the  present  crista,  when  the  popo« 
lace  look  for  no  other  qualification  in  their  heroes  than  effrontery 
and  a  voluble  tongue.  Easily  deluded  they  have  always  been ;  but 
evil-minded  and  insidious  men,  who  in  former  times  endeavoured 
to  deceive  the  moral  feelings  of  the  multitude,  have  now  laboured 
more  wickedly  and  more  successfiilly  in  corrupting  them.     Their 
favourite  shall  have  a  plenary  dispensation  for  as  many  vices  as  be 
can  afford  to  entertain,  and  as  many  crimes  as  he  may  venture  to 
commit.    Among  them  sedition  stands  in  the  place  of  charity,  an4 
covereth  a  multitude  of  sins. 

Were  it  not  that  the  present  state  of  popular  knowledge  is  a 
necessary  part  of  the  process  of  society,  a  stage  through  which  it 
must  pasf  in  its  progress  toward  something  better,  it  might  reason- 
ably be  questioned  whether  the  misinformation  of  these  times  be 
not  worse  than  the  ignorance  of  former  ages.    For  a  people  who 
are  ignorant  and  know  themselves  to  be  so,  will  often  judge  rigbtiy 
when  they  are  called  upon  to  think  at  all,  acting  from  common  sense, 
and  the  unperverted  instinct  of  equity.     But  there  is  a  kind  of  hall 
knowledge  which  seems  to  disable  men  even  from  forming  a  iust 
opinion  of  the  facts  before  them — a  sort  of  squint  in  the  under- 
standing which  prevents  it  from  seeing  straightforward,  ai^  fajr. 
which  all  objects  are  distorted.    Men  in  this  state  soon  begin  ^ 
confound  the  distinctions  between  right  and  wrong — ferewelithm 
tosimplicity  of  heartland  with  it  forewell  to  rectitude  of  judgment! 
The  demonstrations  of  geometry  indeed  retain  their  force  witn  themt^ 
for  they  are  gross  and  tangible  : — ^butto  all  moral  propositions,  tp*^ 
all  finer  truths,  they  are  insensible — the  part  of  theu*  nature  which 
should  correspond  with  these  is  stricken  with  dead  palsy*    Give 
men  a  smattering  of  law,  and  they  become  litigious ;  give  them  t 
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sriistttering  of  physic,  and  they  become  hypochondriacs  or  quacks^ 
disordering  theneelves  by  the  streneth  of  imagination,  or  poison- 
ing odiers  in  the  presumptuousness  ofconceited  ignorance*  But  of 
sdl  men,  the  smatterer  in  philosophy  is  the  most  intolerable  and 
the  most  dangerous ;  he  begins  by  unlearning  his  Creed  and  his 
Conamandments,  and  in  the  process  of  eradicating  what  it  is  the 
business  of  alt  sound  education  to  implant,  his  duty  to  God  is  dis- 
carded first,  and  his  duty  to  his  neighbour  presently  afterwards^ 
As  long  as  he  confines  himself  to  private  practice  the  mischief  does 
not  extend  beyond  his  private  circle,— his  neighbour's  wife  may 
be  in  some  danger,  and  his  neighbour's  property  also,  if  the  dis- 
tinctions between  mtum  and  tuu$n  should  be  practically  inconve- 
nient to  the  man  of  free  opinions.  But  when  ne  commences  pro- 
fessor of  moral  and  political  philosophy  for  the  benefit  of  the  pub- 
}ic,<i— the  &bles  of  old  credulity  are  then  verified— his  very  breath 
becomes  venomous,  and  every  page  which  he  sends  abroad  carrieg 
with  it  poison  to  the  unsuspicious  reader. 

We  have  shown,  on  a  former  occasion,*  how  ftien  of  this  descrip- 
tion are  acting  upon  the  pobHc,  and  have  explained  in  what  man- 
ner a  large  part  of  the  people  have  been  prepared  for  the  v%ru» 
with  which  they  inoculate  them.  The  dangers  arising  from  such 
a  state  of  things  are  now  fully  apparent,  and  the  designs  of  tfie 
incendiaries,  which  have  for  some  years  been  proclaimed  so 
plainly,  that  they  ought,  long  ere  this,  to  have  been  prevented^ 
are  now  manifested  by  overt  acts.  On  this  point,  therefore,  it 
cannot  be  necessary  to  enlarge.  But  there  is  a  class  of  political 
reformers  who  profess,  according  to  Home  Tooke's  expression, 
that  they  mean  to  9top  ai  Brentford^  and  as  these  ^ntlemen,  M 
fer  as  they  eo,  use  the  same  arguments  by  which  their  more  eagef 
allies  are  stimulated  to  go  the  whole  way  and  push  forward  for  the 
Bank  and  the  Tower,  it  mav  not  be  a  useless  task  to  detect  their 
&llacies  and  expose  their  iaisehood* 

It  is  boldly  asserted,  that  the  late  war  was  undertaken  and  cafw 
vied  on  a^inst  the  wishes^of  the  people,  and  in  support  of  des^ 
potic  govemmenu  against  the  liberties  of  mankind ;  that  it  is  the 
canse  of  the  existing  distress,  being  itself  a  consequence  of  the  cor^ 
rupt  state  of  the  representation  \  and  that  the  remedy  for  all  our 
evils  is  a  Reform  in  Parliament.  The  first  of  these  assertions  is 
ia  direct  opposition  to  the  truth.  The  second  imputes  the  evil  to 
a  cause  in  itself  inevitable,  and  which  has  only  incidentally  and 
ftttiaHy  operated  in  producing  it.  The  third  recommends  a  re* 
nedy  whichr  could  no  more  mitieate  the  disease,  than  the  demoli- 
tion of  Tenterden  Steeple  could  remove  Goodwin  Sands. 

-    ■       11  ■  - ■  ■       ..i..— 

«  No.  Xri.  Inqoirj  into  the  Pwr  Laws. 
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If  ever  ihere  was  a  war  begun  dnd  carricd'to  ife  close  with  the 
liearty  eoocurrence  of  the  nation,  it  was  the  late  war  whh  Pilftiice«  ^ 
We  appeal  to  every  person  who  remembers  the  beginning  «£  ibe 
French  Revolution,  whether,  if  the  question  of  peace  or  war  had 
been  referred  to  the  people  of  England  and  decided  by  universaJ 
si&age,  Mr.  Pitt  would  have  fbundone  dissentient  voice  in  a  them-* 
sand  ?  The  Question  completed  broke  up  an  opposition,  which, 
<ill  then,^  had  nearly  equipoisea  the  weight  of  tte  ministry ;   tha 
few  who  remained  with  Mr.  Fox  sunk  at  once  from  the  rank  and 
character  of  a- party  to  that  of  a  faction  as  feeble  as  they  were  oth 
popidar,-— so  feeble,  indeed,  and  so  utterly  ii^i^nificant  in  th* 
scale,  that  they  took  the  memorable  step  of  secedmg  from  Farlia'^ 
ment*     The  principle  of  loyalty  was  triumt^ant  even  to  4n* 
tcderance  :  in  most  parts  of  England  the  appellations  of  republi- 
can and  jacobin  were  sufficient  to  mark  a  man  for  pubKe  €Kliam» 
perhaps  for  personal  danger,  persecution  and  ruin :  government 
was  supported  and  even  impelled  by  public  opinion ;  and  there  is 
perhaps  no  instance  in  history  wherein  a  nation  has  been  more 
unanimous  Uian  the  British  nation  in  the  great  and  decisive  measure 
of  declaring  war  against  the  French  repuUic.    The  records  of  prt^ 
liament,  the  addresses  and  associations  are  unanswerable  prooft  ^ 
of  this.    None  but  they  who  are  entirely  unacquainted  with  die 
transactions  of  those  tmies  can  believe  that  the  war  was  unden- 
t^tken  against  the  opinion  of  the  people ;  and  the  writers  and  ora^ 
tors  WTO  assert  it,  make  the  impudent  assertion  either  in  utter 
ignorance  or  in  uttercontempt  of  truth. 

Thus  much  concerning  the  commencement  of  hostilities,  at  which 
time,  if  the  government  of  England  had  been  a  pure  democracy,  and 
the  people  had  dven  their  votes  by  themselves  instead  of  their  re* 
presentatives,  the  majority  in  favour  of  that  measure  would  have 
teen  even  more  apparent  than  it  was.  As  for  the  justice  df  the 
war,  bad  it  been  undertaken  for  po  other  purpose  than  that  of  weak* 
enin^  Prance,  by  dismembering  it,  England  would  have  been  jus- 
tified by  the  conduct  of  France  m  the  struggle  with  America.  But 
it  rests  upon  better  ground.  It  has  been  asserted,  with  reference  to 
this  subject,  that  one  nation  has  no  right  to  interfere  with  the  inler' 
nal  arrangements  of  anothier ;  and  this  assertion  is  to  this  day  re^ 
Ijeated,  as  if  it  were  an  axiom  in  political  morality.  But  as  M.  de 
iHiisaye,  who  demolishes  the  arguments  built  upon  this  sandy  fouiK 
dati<H),  has  well  observed — it  is  with  the  independence  of  nations 
as  with  the  liberty  of  individuals — they  have  a  right  to  do  ev^ 
thing  which  involves  no  wrong  to  others.  So  long  as  my  nei^ 
"  bour  demeans  himself  conformably  to  the  laws,  his  conduct  is  'iM> 
concern  of  mine:  but  if  he  convert  his  house  into  a  brothel,, 
or  commence  a  manufactory  there  which  should  poison  my  femily 
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wHk  its  mmrhoksoiae  stench,  I  prosecute  him  for  a  Duittace.  I^ 
he  stHHild  think  proper  to  take  an  air  bath  in  the  street  before  mjr. 
ipfindow^,  his  natural  liberty  would  be  restrained  by  the  wholesome 
<iisdpliae  of  Bediam  or  oi  the  beadle ;  and  if  he  wore  to  set  bis 
houae  on  fire,  the  services  of  the  finisher  of  the  law  would  be  re- 
Miired.  Just  such  are  Use  relations  of  one  country  to  another.- 
With  the  internal  arrangements  of  any  neighbouring  people  we  have, 
aothipg  to  ido,  as  long  as  their  arrangements  have  nothing  to  da 
with  us.  Should  they  be  seised  with  madness,  bite  one  anodier, 
and  torn  the  whole  land  into  one  mberable  Bedlam,  God  restore 
them  to  their  senses,  we  cannot.  But  if  this  Bedlam  breaks  loose, 
and  its  inhabitants  insist  upon  biting  us,  there  is  no  alternative  but 
that  of  resorting  to  those  measures  which  unhappily  are  the  only, 
substiuite  for  law  between  nations  when  they  diner ;  wars,  as  L(»tl 
B^on  say9,  being  ^  suits  of  appeal  to  the  tribunal  of  God's  justice, 
when  there  is  none  on  earth  to  decide  the  cause.'  That  the  French 
were  in  a  state  of  madness,  is  what  all  Frenchmen  of  every  party 
have  confessed  since  they  came  to  their  senses  after  the  reign  <h. 
terror, — or  of  cowardice,  as  one  of  their  own  countrymen  has  more 
proi>erly  called  it :  and  that  they  invited  other  nations  to  follow 
their  example  by  a  decree,  promising  assistance  to  any  pe(q>li& 
who  should  rise  to  vindicate  the  rights  of  fiven,  can  be  no  Blatter 
of  dispute,  for  the  &ct  is  recorded  in  history. 

There  may  be  some  who  question  tlie  policy  of  the  war,  how- 
6v^  just  the  motives  for  which  it  was  commenced,  and  there  may 
be  some  ground  for  criticising  the  manner  in  which  it  was  con* 
4uQted,  with  a  view  to  what  was,  or  ought  to  have  been  its  main, 
or  rather  exclusive  object ;  but  only  those  persons  who  set  truth  at 
defiaiice  and  are  incapable  of  shame  will  assert  that  it  was  unpopu- 
lar. It  was  a  war  by  acclamation  in  which  the  people  went  with 
the  government  heart  and  hand.  In  its  progress  many  errors  were 
ccpamiited ;  so  that  if  men  had  looked  to  the  conduct  of  the  allies, 
their  discordant  vie  ws  and  their  deplorable  counsels^hey  might,  with* 
Ottt  hesitation,  have  pronounced  the  contest  hopeless,  had  they  not 
perceived  on  the  other  hand  a  constant  and  reasonable  cause  for 
hope  in  the  condition  of  France  itself.  For  in  the  course  of  the 
French  revolution  one  excess  succeeded  another,  each  more  extra* 
vagant  than  that  which  went  before  it ;  follies  were  generated  by 
folUes,  crimes  be^ot  crimes,  and  horrors  were  produced  by  th^ 
monstrous  intermixture  oi  both,  such  as  formet  times  had  never 
seen,  not  in  the  roost  barbarous  countries,  not  in  the  fiercest  agea 
of  sujperstition,  not  under  the  most  execrable  tyrannies.  If  deple* 
tion  be  a  remedy  for  raging  madness,  it  mi^^  have  been  thouffbt 
that.blood  enough  was  let  by  their  own  executioners  to  restore  tms 
frantic  nation  to  its  senses.    It  was  impossible  that  so  unnatuial  a 
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state  should  be  permanent,  certain  that  the  great  body  of  tlie  pc<'l^ 
must  de&ire  rest  and  security  above  all  other  things,  more  than  prd* 
bable  that  when  they  were  wearied  with  sufferings  and  with  chan^esj 
tbev  would  look  to  a  restoration  of  the  exiled  ramily  as  the  easiest 
and  surest  means  of  putting  an  end  to  them.  Many  occasieoa 
offered  in  which  this  object  might  have  been  effected  bad  thevt 
been  less  treachery  and  less  imbecility  in  the  counsels  of  the  erai« 
grant  princes,  and  more  wisdom  and  more  decision  in  the  attied 
cabinets*  These  opportunities  were  lost ;  and  when  in  the  tenth 
year  of  the  war,  the  spirit  of  jacobinism  was  burnt  out  in  France^ 
and  in  the  regular  progress  of  revolutions  a  military  government 
had  been  established  upon  the  wreck  of  principles  and  iASiitutioils» 
the  peace  of  Amiens  was  made. 

As  the  war  had  been  eminently  popular  at  its  commencement, 
so  was  the  peace  of  Amiens  made  in  entire  concurrence  with  the 
general  wishes  of  the  people^  Mot  that  the  great  majority  bo* 
Iieved  it  wpuk}  be  permanent,  but  because  they  thought  it  on  every 
account  proper  that  the  experiment  should  be  made.  The  mino^ 
rity  which  followed  Lord  Grenville  and  Mr.  Windham  in  con-^ 
demning  it,  was  even  smaller  than  that  which  had  sided  with  Mr« 
Fox  in  reprobating  the  war :  but  the  weight  of  their  arguments 
was  felt,  and  they  manifested  a  sensibility  for  the  honour  of  the 
country,  and  a  warmth  for  its  interests,  which  sunk  deep  in  the  pub«^ 
lie  mind.  The  danger  from  jacobinism  seemed  to  b«  gone  by ; 
there  remained  no  other  vestige  of  it  in  France  than  the  wr^  which 
k  had  brought  about :  the  French  nation  was  returning  to  its  cM 
fondness  for  tinsel  and  gold  chains  ^  the  Eterna^Republic  had  already 
past  from  the  despotism  of  many  to  the.  despotism  of  one  $  it  was 
•vident  that  the  First  Consul  might  exchange  his  mongrel  title 
whenever  he  thought  fit  for  that  of  Grand  Mowirqut^  Emperor, 
or  Arch*emperor,  if  it  liked  him  better ;  and  there  was  good  reasoa 
for  supposing,  or  rather  no  reason  to  doubt,  ^^ai  his  incUiiatioKs 
were  taking  that  course.  There  was  therefore  nothing  to  appre- 
hend from  t  ranee  on  the  score  of  political  contagion  y  the  practical 
tectures  which  had  been  read  upon  jacobinism  in  that  country  might 
have  been  thought  sufficient  to  undeceive  mankind  till  the  very  ^d 
of  titoe.  But  a  new  danger  had  grown  out  of  the  war  to  whieh 
that  principle  had  given  rise.  What  was  the  position  in  whici^ 
France  wasr  left  at  its  termmation  ?  What  were  the  views  of  the 
'  French  government,  and  what  was  the  personal  character  of  th» 
iiKlividual  by  whose  sole  will  it  was  directed  ? 
'  The  polkicai  system  of  Europe  had  been  fearfully  dislocated  by 
Ae  war.  France  had  accomphshed  that  which  for  a  centqry  ana 
a  half  it  had  been  the  great  obiect  of  English  policy  to  prevent. 
She  had  obtained  possessicm  of  the  Netherlands,  extended  her  ftW 
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Iter  to  the  Rhine,  atid  held  Holland  on  one  side  and  Italy  on  the 
either,  in  actual  depe»dance.  Switzerland  also— unoffending  and 
happy  Switzerland^  the  asylum  of  literature,  liberty,  and  peace, 
wkich  during  three  centuries  of  contention  had  been  respected  ai 
the  sacred  territory  of  Christendom — Switzeriand  also  nad  beeft 
added,  by  an  act  of  atrocttfus  aggression,  to  the  dependencies  of 
Prance.  All  or  more  than  all  that  Louis  XIV.  attempted  had  been 
effi^^ed*  Was  it  likely,  was  it  in  the  nature  of  things,  that  Prance 
ahoaldstop  here?  Ambition  is  one  of  those  passions  which  are 
stinnilatea,  not  satiated  by  indulgence.  And  tnis  nation  was  habi- 
tualty  ambitious,  habitually  foncf  of  war,  politic  in  council,  acting 
fervently  and  perse veringly^mid  all  internal  changes  upon  one  sys« 
tern  of  a^randizement,  and  pursuing  its  purposes,  even  in  the  best 
dges  of  Its  history,  equally  without  mitb  and  without  remorse.  The 
French  were  now  surrounded  with  their  trophies  and  intoxicated 
with  their  triumphs ;  had  there  been  no  other  cause,  dieir  national 
dtaracter  and  die  known  policy  which  had  so  long  actuated  all 
their  governments,  must  have  made  reflecting  persons  doubt  the 
continuance  of  a  peace  concluded  under  such  circumstances  with 
such  a  people,  but  to  increase  these  apprehensions  France  pos- 
seased  a  portentous  military  force,  the  greatest  which  had  ever  been 
seen  in  the  civilized  world,  perfectly  organized,  in  the  highest  state 
of  discipline,  and  under  generals  whose  talents  were  believed  to  be 
inconaparable,  and  who  were  at  the  very  height  of  military  renown. 
*  If  the  clouds  be  full  of  rain,'  says  Solomon,  *  they  empty  them* 
selves  upon  the  earth.'  War,  to  which  the  French,  more  than  any 
o&er  people,  had  always  been  inclined,  had  become  the  national  pas* 
sion,the  preferable— or  rather  the  only  road  to  wealth,  honour,  and 
distinction  :  and  there  no  longer  existed  upon  the  continent  any 
counterpoise  to  the  power  of  this  restless,  politic  and  elated  peo- 
ple. Austria  had  come  out  of  the  struggle  with  loss  of  territory, 
diminished  reputation,  and  exhausted  resources.  But  the  contest 
which  had  id^poverished  Austria  and  loaded  England  with  an  enor* 
mous  debt,  had  been  to  France  a  sourte  of  revenue  as  well  as 
power;  for  the  French,  beginning  with  bankruptcy  at  home,  had 
proceeded  abroad  upon  the  maxim  of  Machiavelh,  that  men  and 
arms  will  ibd  money  and  provide  for  themselves.  And  as  the  offi- 
cers and  s<rfdta*8  haa  been  trained  in  the  involution,  the  principles 
which  they  had  learnt  in  that  ferocious  school  might  render  them 
as  dangerous  at  home  to  the  adventurer  for  monarchv  as  they 
would  oe  powerful  instruments  for  carrying  into  effect  nis  wider 
idans  of  foreign  usurpation.  It  was  to  be  apprehended  then,  that 
botfi  from  motives  of  political  and  personal  prudence  the  First  Con- 
sid  Would  employ  these  turbulent  spirits  in  their  vocation,  he  mo 
^VL  the  most  benevolent,  the  most  tnily  religious,  tt^  ssuioL 
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conscientious  of  the  Bourbon  kings,  engaged  in  bostiitiies  agai^*^ 
this  country  for  no  othei*  reason  than  that  the  content  in  America 
oflfered  an  opportunity  for  aggrandizing  France  by  weakeniog  £ng- 
b(nd.  Could  we  suppose  Uiat  the  First  Consul  would  be  marc 
scrupulous,  and  let  pass  any  occasion  of  gratifying  the  old  ebpiit^' 
of  France,  and  avenging  himself  upon  the  only  people  by  wboni 
he  had  ever  been  baffled  in  his  career  ?  Was  he  so  just^  so  jpiou&t 
so  hunoane,  that  we  might  rely  upon  his  faithful  observance  of  trea- 
ties, and  his  love  of  peace  ?  ,  . 

Sir  William  Temple,  a  man  of  great  sagacity  and  much  political 
experience,  observes,  that  he  *  never  could  find  a  better  way  oi 
judging  the  resolutions  of  a  state,  than  by  the  personal  temper  and 
understanding,  or  passions  and  humours  of  tlic  prince*  or  chief 
iministers  that  were  for  the  time  at  the  head  of  affairs.'  This  ob- 
servation holds  good  even  in  free  governments :  with  how  much 
greater  force  must  it  apply  to  a  country  where  every  thing  is  de- 
cided by  the  will  and  pleasure  of  an  individual !  In  such  a  coun- 
try the  course  of  its  polilics  can  be  inferred  solely  from  the  cha- 
racter of  that  individual.  How  far  then  had  the  character  of  Bona- 
parte been  developed  at  this  time  ? 

The  English  are  a  generous  people.  However  much  thej  might 
regret  the  course  of  adverse  fortune  in  which  they  had  been  .en- 
gaged, they  did  not  regard  the  Fii'st  Consul  with  any  invidious  fed- 
jng  because  he  had  been  their  successful  enemy.  They  had  render- 
ed full  justice  to  Washington  under  more  humiliating  circumstances: 
even  those  persons  who  disapproved  in  principle  the  cause  in  which 
he  triumphed,  regarded  this  excellent  man  with  admiration  and  re- 
vercnee.  There  were  causes  also  which  might  make  men  of  oppo- 
site parties  agree  in  the  wish  that  Bonaparte  should  not  be  found 
wantmg  in  the  scale ;  so  that  when  they  weighed  him  in  their  own 
judgment,  there  was  a  bias  given,  perhaps  unconsciously,  to  the 
balance  in  his  favour.  The  disciples  of  the  revolution  reconciled 
themselves  to  the  disappointment  of  their  republican  hopes,  by  con^ 
sid^ring  that  the  First  Consul  was  a  child  of  the  revolution---(thc 
Jupiter  of  that  Saturn  which  had  devoured  its  elder  children) — ' 
tliathe  prevented  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  governed  in  the 
name,  at  least,  of  the  people,  and  still  talked  of  liberty  and  philo- 
sophy. The  enemies  of  the  Revolution  saw  more  acci^^tely.  that 
Bonaparte  had  destroyed  republicanism  in  France,  and  as-thcy 
had  no^  given  up  the  Bourbons,  whose  cause  indeed  they  had  ne-^ 
vcr  supported  either  wisely  or  consistently,  it  would  be,  some  con- 
flation for  the  failure  of  their  plans,  if  the  man  with  whom  jiixy 
had  treated  should  prove  worthy  of  the  rank  ia  which  they  had 
recognized  him  as  legitimately  established.  But  with  what  aspccu 
had  this  Lucifer  of  the  age  risen  above  the  horizon  ?    His  career 
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hftd  bkin  not  taott  remarkable  for  boldness  in  enterprise  than  for 
abdacity  in  crimes*  His  conduct  in  Italy  had  been  alike  distin- 
gttisbed  by  pei^d^,  rapacity,  insolent  usurpation,  and  cold  calcu«> 
latf ng  systematic  tiJiumanity.  Here  be  began  that  s^tem  of  miti« 
tary  mnrder  which  before  bis  time  was  unknown  in  civilised  Europe. 
Tfaree^  of  the  mcfst  honourable  inhabitants  of  Verona  were  con* 
demned  by  one  of  his  military  tribunals,  and  executed  in  sight  oT 
the  whole  city,  because  their  countrymen  had  been  proToked  to 
resist  the  intolerable  exactions  aod  outrages  of  the  French.  One 
of  these  victims  was  in  his  hands  upon  the  raith  of  a  treaty,  another 
as  an  ambassador,  and  the  third  had  received  a  solemn  assurance 
of  security.  So  far  from  havingacted  as  enemies  towards  the  Frendi, 
one  of  tliem  bad  saved  Frenchmen  during  the  insurrection,  and 
another  had  many  times  removed  their  wounded  soldiers  firom  the 
field,  when  their  brutal  comrades,  and  more  bmlal  generals,  had 
left  them  there  to  perish.  With  the  same  contempt  of  the  Jaw  of 
nations,  the  usages  of  war,  and  the  common  feelings  of  humanity^ 
.  Bonaparte  put  the  municipal  ofScers  of  Pavia  to  death.  Military 
executions  were  inflicted  without  remorse  upon  tiie  slightest  pre- 
text ;  and  giving  foil  scope  to  the  brutal  passions  and  corrupted 
principles  of  his  soldiers,  he  suffered  them  to  perpetrate  every  Lind 
of  havoc,  cruelty,  and  abomination. 

Such  had  been  Bonaparte's  conduct  in  Italy.    His  Egyptian 

expedition  was  characterized  by  deepar  horrors.   The  massacre  at 

Jaflk,  and  the  poisontne  of  his  own  wounded  men  have  frequently 

been  denied,  and  there  nave  been  authors  who  with  felicitous  inge* 

nuity  have  attempted  upon  these  charges  to  prove  a  negative  in  his 

behalf.    Both  charges  are  now  established  beyond  all  possibility  of 

further  dental,  by  the  avowal  of  the  criminal  himself,  and  by  the 

full  testimony  of  eye-witnesses  to  the  massacres,  and  of  men  wh^ 

were  in  the  camp.   These  had  been  his  actions  before  the  peace  of 

Amiens ;  they  proved  him  to  be  alike  destitute  of  truth,  honour, 

reli^on,  and  humanity.  ^  That  which  is  crooked  cannot  be  mada 

straight' — Was  peace  likely  to  be  durable  when  it  depended  upon 

this  man's  faith  ?    Was  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that  we  should 

gather  olives  from  this  upas  tree  ? 

During  the  short  continuance  of  peace,  Bonaparte  annexed 
Piedmont  to  France ;  he  made  himself  president  of  the  Italian 
republic;  he  formed  a  new  constitution  for  Switzerland,  and 

*  The  names  of  these  victims  were  Emili,  Verity  aod  Maleajsa.— A  monumtat 
shoold  be  erected  to  them  on  the  spot  where  they  suffered.  For  the  history  of  these 
transsctions,  and  a  view  of  Bonaparte's  character  as  it  was  developed  daring  bis  first 
Italian  war,  the  reader  is  referred  to  an  Account  of  the  Fall  of  Venice,  translated  (rom 
tte  Italian  by  Mr.  Hlnckl^v  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  so  interestins  a  fltory  shouM 
be  to  ill  fgfd. 
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marched  an  (Mr^rpowerlng  force  into  the  couotrv  to  eirtaUiah  iu 

The  nominal  independence  of  HoUamd  was  as  little  respected  % 
troops  were  kept  there  to  hold  it  in  sd^eciion,  and  exact  such  loans 
as  he  thought  proper  to  demand.  When  England  reinoDstrated 
against  these  acts  of  aggrandizement,  and  declared  her  tntentioii 
of  retaining  Malta  as  some  counterpoise,  raadei^uate  as  it  vas^he 
replied  that  £ngland  had  nothing  to  do  with  anv  arraogemema  of 
France;  she  was  hor$  du  con/ment^— ^excluded  from  continentftl 
affairs  ;  and  so  she  must  remain — ^for  this  was  now  to  be  the  first 
principle  of  European  policy.  The  relations  between  France  and 
England  were  the  Treaty  of  Amiens,  the  whole  Treaty  of  Amiena, 
and  nothing  but  the  Treaty  of  Amiens :  and  as  for  her  retaining 
Malta,  he  said,  he  would  rather  see  her  in  possession  of  the  Faux- 
bourg  St,  Antoine. 

Neseia  mens  hominumfati  sortUqueJkUwrm^^ 
he  has  lived  to  see  her  in  possession  of  both.     Little  dreaming  of 
such  an  issue,  he  threatened  us  with  immediate  invasion,  and  the 
vengeance  which  five  hundred  thousand  men  were  ready  to  inflict*  - 
^s  a  mercantile  power,  supposing,  he  said,  that  those  words  {puis- 
fonce  marchande)  were  ever  agam  to  be  allied,  England  was  pro$- 

Grous,  but  those  Englishmen  who  knew  that  a  nation  never  can 
le  its  glory  with  impunity,  had  good  reason  to  perceive  nothing 
but  disasters  before  them.  He  required  the  British  government 
to  send  the  members  of  the  Bourbon  family,  and  all  such  emigrants 
as  wore  their  orders,  out  of  the  country ;  and  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
unbecoming  and  seditious  publications  with  which  the  newspapers 
and  other  works  printed  in  ^England  were  filled.  The  answer  of 
the  British  government  to  this  latter  demand  is  well  worthy  of 
being  held  in  remembrance, — for  the  honour  of  those  ministers  by 
ivhom  it  was  dictated,  and  the  instruction  of  those  simple  men  who 
are  taught  to  believe  that  the  war  against  Bonaparte  was  a 'war 
against  liberty.  *  His  Majesty  cannot  and  never  will,  in  conse-' 
<]U6nce  of  any  representation,  or  any  menace  from  a  foreign  power, 
make  any  concession  which  can  b^  in  the  smallest  degree  dangerous 
to  the  Uberty  of  the  press,  as  secured  by  the  consiittition  of  ^is 
country.'  The  laws,  they  stated,  were  as  open  to  the  French  govern* 
ment  as  to  themselves.  They  neither  had,  nor  wanted,  any  other 
protection  than  what  those  laws  afforded }  and  never  would  they 


*  Among  the  improvements  wbicfa  the  French  government  at  that  time  wan  obK» 
^ng  eoouni  to  suggest  in  our  constitution,  one  was,  that  all  ministen»  upon  ^oiogoai 
of  office,  should  be  disqualified  for  sitting  in  parliament  duriog  the  next  seven  yoars : 
imother  proposed  that  any  member  of  parliament  who  should  insult  an  allied  power 

a:,  In  other  words,  who  should  express  an  uofiivourable  opinion  of  \M  dBaig;Qiof 
Fint  Coniol}  shodd  be  debarred  from  speaking  (or  two  yeai^ 
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MoieAt  to  new  model  th«iD5  or  change  their  t^onstitittion,  to  gratifi 

tiie  wishes  of  any  foreign  power*    His  Majesty^  it  was  added, 

Azpected  that  the  French  government  woufd  not  interfere  in  the 


tily 
led» 


Bianaer  in  which  the  government  of  his  dominions  was  conductedt 
#r  call  ftnr  any  change  in  those  laws  with  which  his  people  were 
perfectly  8aiisied.-«-lsit  to  be  imputed  to  an  entire  ignorance  of  the 
atato  of  England,  or  to  sn  insolent  belief  that  every  thii^  must  be 
aubservient  to  his  pleasure^that  after  this  decisive  reply  Sonajparte 
fetumed  to- the  subject,  aad  formally  proposed  that  ^  means  should 
be  adopted  to  prevent  in  future  any  mention  being  made,  either  in 
i^ffieial  discussions,  or  in  polemical  writings,  in  &)dand,  of  what 
was  passing  in  France ;  as  in  like  manner  in  the  French  official 
discussions  and  polemical  writings,  no  mention  whatever  should  be 
made  of  what  was  passing  in  England  ?  England  desired  no  such 
reciprocity.  There  was  no  part  of  her  history,  no  part  of  her  con- 
duct, no  part  of  her  intentions,  which  required  concealment.  Was 
she  to  put  out  her  eyes,  because  Bonaparte  wished  to  keep  France 
ia  darkness  ? 

It  is  not  unseasonable  to  recall  these  facts  to  remembrance,  as 
also  the  appointment  of  military  spies  in  our  seaports,  under  the 
character  of  commercial  s^gents, — Sebastiani's  report  upon  Egypt, 
in<Bcating  clearly  a  design  of  repeating  the  attempt  upon  that  coun- 
try,— the  declaration  of  Bonaparte  that  Egypt  sooner  or  later 
most  belong  to  France,  either  by  an  arrangement  with  the  PortCi 
or  by  %  partition  of  the  Turkish  empire, — and  finally  the  memora- 
ble assertion  that  England  was  not  able  to  contend  single  handed 
with  France.  Were  we  indeed  so  fallen,  so  changed  ?  Were  we 
actually ,aocording  to  the  new  public  law  which  was  now  enunciated, 
excluded  from  all  concern  in  the  affiiirs  of  the  continent  ?  Had  wc^ 
lost  not  only  our  rank,  but  even  our  place,  among  the  powers  of 
Europe  |  and  were  we  to  be  thankful  for  the  moderation  which  per^ 
mitted  us  still  to  exist  as  a  mercantile  community  ?  If  so,  it  behoved 
us  to  demolish  Blenheim,  to  prohibit  all  books  of  English  histor;^, 
and  teach  the  whole  rising  generation  the  use  of  French  as  their 
oraiiif  on  speech,  that  they  might  be  prepared  for  the  decree  which 
should  include  Great  Britain  among  the  dependent  provinces  of 
prance, — ^and  London  among  the  ^  good  cities'  of  the  Great  Em- 
pire ^r-The  alternative  proposed  to  us  was  war,  or  such  submis- 
sion as,  if  it  were  not  necessitated  by  utter  helplessness,  could  be 
imputed  only  to  cowardice  or  fatuity ;  a  submission  which  wouki 
hare  given  pc^iaparte  time  to  create  a  navy,  and  make  invasion 
practicable ;  which  would  have  delayed  the  war  for  no  longer  a 
time  than  suited  his  convenience — that  is — till  that  navy  shouk) 
lave  b^en  completed,  and  which  would  have  rendered  the  war  infi- 
nitely mora  formidable  when  the  hour  was  come.    Nor  would  t;he 
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interval  have  been  peace  ;*  it  could  onljr  bave  been  ai  armed  trooei 
a  state  of  feverish  suspicion,  hacassed  insecurity,  and  eThaustii^g 
irigilance*  This  the  people  understood  ;  they  had  been  deairpiia 
that  the  experiment  of  peace  should  be  tried;  tbey  saw  plainly  tb«t 
the  experiment  bad  faUed ;  that  no  danger  could  be  so  great  and 
certain  as  that  of  continuing  on  such  terms  with  sach  an  enemr.  t 
when,  therefore,  the  government,  in  perfect  accordance  with  tM 
sound  judgment,  the  common  sense,  and  the  hiNiest  bonoiffaU# 
feelings  of  the  nation,  determined  upon  renewing  ho^ilitsts,  tb% 
news  was  welcomed  in  the  city  of  London  with  huzxas. 

There  were  writers  and  speakers  at  the  time  who  afiecled  16 
regard  this  manifestation  of  public  opinion  with  horror,  and  repre* 
sented  it  as  proceeding  from  a  brutal  insensibility  to  the  evils  of 
war,  or  a  more  brutal  delight  in  anticipating  its  gains*  They  lit 
belled  their  countrymen  because  parQr-feeling  made  then  incapa* 
ble  of  understanding  the  right  English  spirit  which  looked  danger 
in  the  face,and  thus  cheerfully  defied  it  in  reliance  upon  God  and  a 
good  cause*  But  bad  the  city  statesmen  forgotten  Uiis  memorabla 
and  notorious  fact  when  they  resolved  that  the  war  had  been  un« 
dertaken  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  the  people?  We  bavn 
heard  of  the  omnipotence  of  Parliament,  but  the  town  and  country 
petitioners  in  their  omnipotence  attempt  to  go  beyond  it ;  thejr 
enact  for  the  past  as  well  as  the  future,  and  vote  unanimous  reso* 
lutions  which  are  to  alter  what  Aa«  been.  A  French  historian  was 
Obe  day  relating  some  circumstances  which  had  recently  oQSurred^ 
when  a  person,  better  informed  of  the  transaction,  tok)  him  that 
the  facts  were  not  as  he  represented  them  z-*  Mh  Monneur!^  he 
replied,  ^  lant  pis  pour  Us  faits^  so  much  the  worse  for  the  iacUl 
It  was  honestly  said,— ^nd  is  characteristic  of  French  historians  s 
but  when  men  either  in  public  or  private  assert  tfaincs  in  oppo* 
sition  to  the  truth,  and  their  assertions  are  disproved,  the  coa« 
mon  consent  of  mankind  has  determined  that  it  is  so  nnicb  the 
worse  for  the  assertors : — a  loss  of  character  and  of  credit  is  incur* 
red ;— ^they  are  convicted  either  <^  ignorance,  or  of  wilful  misrepie* 
sentation,  and  in  such  cases  ignorance  is  as  poor  a  plea  in  morals 
and  in  politics,  as  in  law. 

The  little  opposition  which  was  made  to  the  renewal  of  the  war 
was  of  a  very  different  character  from  that  which  had  been  mam* 
fested  at  its  commencement*    There  was  a  deep,  though  mbtadfin 

•  •  War/  sajTB  Hobbes,  *  contisteth  not  in  baUl«  only,  or  Uie  act  of  fighting,  bgt  is  •  \ 
tract  of  Ume  wherein  (he  wiU  to  contend  by  battle  Is  &uflicien6y  known ;  and  tber»> 
fore  Ike  noUon  of  /imeisto  be  considered  in  the  nature  of  War,  as  it  is  in  Hm  mIhv 
of  weather.  Foras  the  nature  of  good  weather  lietb  not  in  a  sliower  of  rain,  bqtiQ 
an  inclination  thereto  of  many  days  together,  so  the  nature  of  war  consisteth  not  te 
actual  fighting,  bat  in  Uie  Icnown  disposition  Uiereto,  dorbg  all  the  time  there  is  nd 
annranee  to  the  oontrary .  * 
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priaciple  in  the  opposcrs  of  the  anti*jacobine\rar, — a  paseioiiate  per- 
Utttsion  tliat  EnelaDdwas  engaged  in  a  bad  cause.  They  who  thought 
dms,  believed  the  declarations  of  the  French,  oyeriooklng  their  ac* 
tioos,  or  regarding  them  through  a  £akise  medium,  and  beine^  for  the 
mo6tpart^uUH;vadinystory  and  ignorant  of  hmnan nature.  %ut  after 
the  peace  of  Amiens  there  was  nothing  of  this  delusion ;  no  man 
dreamt  that  the  hberties  of  France  were  invaded,  or  the  rights  of 
men  in  danger.  They  who  had  wished  mosr  sincerely  tor  the 
ttiamph  of  those  rights,  desired  now  with  equal  sincerity  that  the 
adventurer  might  be  overthrown,  who,  having  it  in  his  power  to 
establish  free  govemoi^nts  in  France  and  Italy,  had  chosen  to  erec^ 
a  mititaty  tyranny  for  himself.  They  who  loved  liberty,  knowing 
what  they  loved  and  wherefore  they  loved  it,  could  have  no  other 
wish :  experience  had  shown  them  how  widely  their  princit>le  bad 
been  rai8led,and  that  very  principle  having  rubbed  off  the  rust  of  its 
enor^pointed  to  the  true  north,  and  directed  them  in  the  right  course* 
The  few  who  cq)posed  the  war,  opposed  it  upon  die  score  of  lis  uk 
expediency,  and  the  inadequacy  of  me  plea  which  had  been  assigned 
to  indicate  the  approaching  rupture.  The  plea  however  was  ft 
mere  official  form,  like  a  fiction  in  law,  in  no  degree  afccting^  the 
merits  of  the  cause.  The  question  was  placed  by  the  Miiister 
upon  its  true  grounds,  when  he  said  we  were  at  war  because  we 
eedd'not  be  at  peace: — and  ifte  absurd  to  call  that  inexpedient 
whtcb  is  inevitable. 

The  pedlar  character  of  the  war  was  further  manifested  by  the 
immbers  who  immediately  enrolled  themselves  as  volunteers.  Bo- 
Baparte  had  expected  no  such  unanimity,  no  such  enthusiasm.  His 
generals  from  Egypt  had  informed  him  of  what  materials  the  Bri* 
tish  army  was  composed,  and  he  had  himself  received  a  memora* 
Me  lesson  from  the  navy  at  Aboukir  and  at  Acre.  Loudly  there- 
fare*  as  he  had  threatened  to  invade  us,  the  spirit  which  was  dis* 
played  upon  our  shores  intimidated  him  from  attem^^g  to  put 
the  threat  in  execution ;  and  he  turned  away  to  the  easier  course  of 
eontinental  aggrandiaement;  hoping  to  effect  the  overthrow  of 
England  by  excbding  her  merchai^ise  from  Europe,  and  thua, 
ruining  her  finances.  His  operations  were  now  carried  on  upon  a 
greater  scale  than  had  ever  before  been  witnessed  in  Eur(^)eaa 
wadftre;  his  victories  were  more  decisive,  his  successes  more  rapid  ;^ 
fbrhaving  men  at  command,  and  being  his  own  general,  his  pn^ 
gress  vms  never  retarded  Cor  want  of  an  adequate  force,  or  embar- 
aaned  by  vHcillatine  counsels;  and  as  for  mean8,-'--bein^  troubM 
with  »o  scruples  of  any  kind,  he  not  only  supported  his  titx^ 
U|x>n  the  countries  in  which  they  were  quartered,  but  exacted  con* 
Hibiitionii  from  his  allies  as  well  as  his  enemies.  One  campei^ 
tms  followed  l^  another,  each  more  destructive  than  the  iaet  ^  tiB 
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ibe  peace  of  Tilsit  left  him  undisputed  master  of  Ae  eowHaeat 
from  the  Elbe  to  the  Adriatic,  with  Spain  in  vassalaee,  Deninarii 
for  his  ally,  and  Russia  moving  like  a  puppet  as  he  pulled  ite 
urires.  That  he  aspired  at  universal  empire  was  now  scarcely 
disguised ;  it  even  seemed  as  if  some  drama  of  relieious  imposture 
was  in  preparation,  and  that  he  meant  to  enact  ue  part  of  Ms* 
homed  as  well  as  of  Charlemagne*  As  in  Egypt  he  had  pro* 
claimed  that  destiny  directed  all  bis  actions,  and  had  decreed  from 
the  beginning  of  the  world  that  after  bemHng  down  the  Cross  he 
should  come  into  that  country  to  fulfil  the  task  assigned  him ;  so 
now  he  was  addressed  as  the  anointed  Cj[nis  of  the  Lord—the 
living  image  of  the  divinity — the  mortal  after  God's  own  hearty 
to  whom  the  fate  of  nations  were  intrusted ; — ^and  in  a  catechism, 
which  Ivas  to  be  the  first  thing  taught  throughout  the  French  em* 
pire,  it  was  inculcated  in  direct  terms,  that  to  honour  and  serve  the 
Kmperor  was  the  same  thing  as  to  honour  and  serve  Crod  himsetf  t 
Unuer  these  circumstances  peace  appeared  more  remote  than  even 
An  attempt  was  made  to  obtain  it  under  the  motley  administration 
of  Lord  Grenville  and  Mr.  Pox,  but  even  the  Foxites  while  they 
were  in  power  felt  that  peace  was  impossible.  And  on  this  occm* 
ston  the  opinion  of  the  eiitizens  of  London  was  again  manifested^ 
as  at  the  beginning  of  the  war;  for  when  the  Lord  Mayor  coflH 
municated,  on  the  Royal  Exchangt,  the  failure  of  the  negottations^ 
the  persons  who  were  present  ^ave  three  cheers,  expressing  their 

Ereiefenc^of  open  war  to  an  insidious  peace,  as  any  peace  widi 
>onaparte  must  have  been^  and  their  approbation  of  the  only 
course  which  was  consistent  with  the  safety  and  honoar  of  the 
country.  The  usurpation  of  Portugal  followed,  and  at  the  dose 
of  the  year  1 807,  every  state  upon  the  continent  had  declared  war 
against  Great  Britain,  with  the  single  exception  of  Sweden.  The 
onemy  was  undisputed  master  of  the  land,but  England  retained  the 
empire  of  the  seas,  and  two  mighty  powers  were  thus  opposed  to 
each  other  which  could  not  be  Drought  in  contact.  Tnere  .was 
no  other  hope  at  this  time  than  what  wise  men  derived  from  a  con- 
viction, that  such  a  system  of  tvranny  as  that  which  Bonaparte 
had  established  could  not  possibly  be  permanent ;  but  nothing  like 
dismav  was  felt,  nothing  like  desponciencj^  the  people  were  con* 
vinced  that  the  continuance  of  the  war  was  inevitable,  and  tfa^ 
JUiew  that  while  it  continued  the  country  was  safe. 

Things  were  in  this  state  when  Bonaparte  kidnapped  the  royai 
femily  of  Spain,  and  appointed  his  brother  Joseph  to  reign  in  their 
stead.  If  error  and  guilt  may  be  compared,  the  political  Uunder 
in  this  nefarious  transaction  was  not  inferior  to  the  moral  wicked^ 
nass:  it  gave  us  the  most  persevering  nation  in  Europe  for  otfr 
ally,  and  it  gave  us  also  a  &ir  field.    From  that  time  the  war  a»« 
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Maed  a  new  ifaaracter.  They  who  were  acquainted  with  the 
cottDtiy  which  was  now  to  become  the  8ceDe  of  war,  and  the  peo- 
ple wiui  whom  we  were  thus  connected  by  no  ordinary  bond  of 
alliance,  but  by  inseparable  interest  as  well  as  by  the  loftiest  sym- 
pathy, felt  a  calm  and  settled  assurance,  that  to  whatever  time  the 
struggle  might  be  prolonged,  it  could  only  end  in  the  full  and 
tntir  J  deliverance  of  Spam.  An  impulse  of  the  roost  generous, 
the  most  animating,  the  most  inextinguishable  hope  was  excited  in 
every  bezri  which  was  not  withered  by  faction,  or  corrupted  by  a 
frke  and  foul  philosophy  even  to  rottenness*  There  were  such 
amoos  ust  but  they  were  not  numercnis ;  and  for  a  while  the  general 
and  rouUient  feeling  with  which  all  Britain  overflowed  imposed 
silence  upon  the  lying  lips.  Even  now  it  is  delightful  to  look 
back  upon  that  exhilarating  tiitie,  when  after  so  long  and  unmitiga- 
ted a  season,  hope  came  upon  us  like  the  first  breath  of  summer  ;^- 
wbenwe  met  with  gladness  in  every  countenance,  congratulation  in 
every  Toice,  sympathy  in  every  heart,  and  every  man  felt  prouder 
than  in  all  former  times  of  the  name  of  Englishman,  of  the  part 
which  hb  country  had  acted,  and  was  still  called  upon  to  act. 
These  very  men  who  now  tell  us  that  the  present  distress  is  the 
efiect  of  wars  unjustly  commenced  and  pertinaciously  persisted  in, 
when  no  rational  object  was  to  be  obtained — these  very  men  who 
teO  as  that  the  war  was  not  popular,  that  it  was  the  work  of  a 
corrupt  Parliament  and  not  of  the  people, — these  very  men  belie 
themselves  as  well  as  their  countiy.  They  knew  that  no  object 
could  be  more  rational  than  that  for  whiph  the  war  was  persisted 
in,  no  object  more  just,  more  necessary,  more  popular ;  they  were 
not  ^uch  idiots  as  to  think  otherwise,  not  such  traitors  to  human 
nature,  not  such  stocks  or  stones  as  to  be  unmoved :  they  par- 
took the  popular  joy,  the  popular  enthusiasm  ;  they  joined  in  the 
Qoanifflous  expression  of  public  opinion,  which  called  upon  Go- 
venuneot  to  assist  the  Spaniards  with  all  the  heart,  ana  with  all 
the  soul,  and  with  all  the  strength  of  England* 

It  woald  be  superfluous  to  retrace,  however  brieflv,  the  course 
of  the  Peninsular  war,  fresh  as  it  is  in  recollection,  and  recorded  for 
everlasting  remembrance,  as  the  noblest  portion  of  British  history. 
During  its  process  we  had  indeed  our  ^battle  critics^  at  home, 
who  in '  their  deliriums  of  dissatis&ction  upon  any  advantage  ob* 
tained  hj  their  country,'  as  Steele  says  of  their  predecessors  in 
Marlborough's  day,  fought  every  action  over  a^ain  as  the  enemy's 
allies,  representea  our  victories  as  defeats,  and  triumphantly  proved 
that  Lord  Wellington  was  no  general.  And  we  had  our  wise  men 
if  the  North,  who  came  forward,  like  the  son  of  Beor,  to  take  up 
their  prophecy  in  behalf  of  the  Moabilc ;  but  the  voice  of  tk« 
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country  was  in  accord  with  its  own  honour  and  it*  duty-;  with  il» 
own  dearest  interests  and  widx  those  of  mankind. 

If  the  character  of  the  enemy  against  whom  we  were  centendiny 
had  been  any  ways  doubtful  before  the  peace  of  Amiens,  subse-^ 
€|uent  events  had  now  cleared  it  from  all  ambiguity.     Havioff^ 
touched  upon  the  former  part  of  Bonaparte's  conduct,  we   wiU 
here  complete  the  delineation ;  and  for  the  benefit  of  those  eminentf 
patriots  amone  us  who  look  upon  the  Emperor  Napoleon  as  the 
model  of  an  enlightened  prince,  in  as  summary  a  manner  as  {x>fisi«' 
Me,  enumerate  some  of  the  acts  of  this  their  btau  ideal  of  a  philo 
sopJiical  sovereign, — this  Perfect  Emperor  of  the  Britbh  Liberates. 
It  shall  be  no  counterfeit  likeness,  nor  heightened  bv  any  false  co*^ 
lours ;  the  man  is  depictured  in  his  actions  and  in  those  of  the  go- 
vernment whidh  was  directed  by  his  single  wilL    There  is  no  ne* 
cessity  for  insisting  upon  tlie  murder  of  Pichegru  and  of  Captain 
Wright ;  faithdepends  inno  little  degreeuponvoution, — these  things 
were  dcme  in  a  corner,  and  danming  as  the  proofs  are,  the  LiberaUs 
do  not  choose  to  believe  them«    Letting  therefore  these  counts  of 
tJieindictmentpass  among  other  acts  of  supererogatory  wickedness* 
we  will  enumerate  only  some  of  those  deeds  of  individual  cruelty 
and  guilt  which  were  committed  in  the  face  of  the  world,  in  open 
defiance  of  God  and  man,  and  which  no  person  except  an  English' 
mob^orator  has  ever  dared  either  to  deny  or  to  defend : — thedctcn- 
tion  of  the  English  travellers  in  France ;  the  betrayal  and  imprison- 
oent  of  Toussaint ;  the  murder  of  the  Due  d'Enghien ;  the  murder 
of  Palm ;  the  murder  of  Hofer.    These  were  the  individual  deeds* 
of  Bonaparte,  his  own  peculiar  acts,  the  cold  and  cowardly  crimes 
of  a  heart  uicapable  in  its  verv  nature  of  magnanimity,  and  mab'g- 
nant  upon  settled  system.    The  tyranny  of  his  home  government 
e3Etenaed  to  every  thing.   His  merciless  conscription  placed  all  the - 
youth  of  France  at  his  disposal,  and  so  largely  did  he  draw  upon' 
this  fund,  and  so  lavishly  did  he  squander  it,  that  great  as  the  popu- 
lation  of  France  is,  it  was  at  length  unable  to  answer  the  demand,' 
aod  support  his  enormous  expenditure  of  blood.    The  system  of 
education  was  determined] by  law,  and  conducted  upon  the  explicit' 
inaxim  that  all  public  education  ought  to  be  regulated  on  the  prin- 
ciple of-r-^military  discipline.    The  plan  was  framed  pardy  in  imi- 
tation of  the  Jesuits,  partly  of  the  Mamelukes ;  and  as  no  person' 
was  pemitted  to  act  as  tutor  to  another,  except  upon  this  pba  of 
instruction,  the  study  of  Greek,  the  mother*tongue  of  liber^,  wasso' 
far  proscribed  throughout  France,  that  no  person  could  acquire  it  hf' 
any  other  means  than  selfr tuition.  Every  servant  in  Pans  was  re** 
cistered,  that  the  police  might  have  a  spy  in  every  house.  The  nott^; 
toer  of  printer^  was  limited ;  only  four  newspapers  in  thecapital  W^'' 
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permitted  to  touch  on  political  events,  and  no  newspaper  or  writing 
of  any  kindcould  be  published  without  the  inspection  aodapproba- 
iioDof  the  government.*  To  complete  the  tyranny,  as  theBastile 
had  been  demolished  at  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution,  Bonaparte 
appointed  eight  Bastilcs  in  different  parts  of  France,  for  the  recep- 
tion of  persons  whom  it  was  convenient  to  hold  in  durance,  and  not 
convenient  to  bring  to  trial.  Such  wag  the  system  of  government 
established  in  France  by  the  Perfect  Emperor  of  the  Ultra- Whigs 
and  Extra-Re formo/'s. 

The  foreign  policy  of  Bonaparte  united  falsehood,  treachery, 
frantic  pride,  and  remorseless iDarbarity,  Witness  the  noyades  at 
St.  Domingo ;  witness  the  commandant  at  tCerigo,  who  in  bis 
official  correspondence  with  his  superior,  informed  him  that  being 
inconvenienced  with  about  600  Albanian  refugees,  he  had  disem* 
barrassed  himself  of  them  bv  poisoning  their  wells.  Witness  Hol- 
land, impoverished, deceived,  oppressed,  and  finally  usurped !  Wit* 
ness  Germanv,  partitioned  and  re-partitioned,  plundered,  ravagedL 
and  insulted,  her  children  forced  into  the  service  of  their  enemy,  and 
sacrificed  by  myriads  to  his  insatiable  lust  of  conquest !  Witness 
Prussia,  her  wrongs,  her  long  sufferings,  her  holy  hatred,  her  glo- 
rious resurrection  and  revenge  !  Witness  the  black  tragedy  of  the 
Tyrol !  Witness  Portugal,  where,  when  the  French  entered  pro- 
fessedly in  peace  and  without  the  slightest  opposition,  thev  exacted 
a  contribution,  the  amount  of  which  was  equal  to  a  poll-tax  of  a 
guinea  and  a  half  per  head,  upon  the  whole  population ;  and  where, 
when  they  left  it,  they  committed  crimes  and  cruelties  of  so  hellish 
a  character,  that  it  might  almost  be  deemed  criminal  to  recite  them. 
Witness  Spain !  A  certain  great  authority,  indeed,  to  whose  pre- 
dictions we  have  before  alluded,  has  said  that  *  the  hatred  of  the 
name  of  a  Frenchman  in  Spain  has  been  such  as  the  reality  would 
by  npmeans  justify ;'  and  that  4he  detestation  of  the  French  govern- 
mentbad,  among  the  inferior  orders,  been  carried  to  a  pitch  wholly 
unauthorized  by  its  proceedings  towards  them.'  The  treacherous 
seizure  of  their  fortresses,  the  kidnapping  of  their  royal  family,  to 
whom,  whatever  mieht  be  the  merits  of  that  family,  the  Spaniards 
were  devotedly  attached, and  thensurpation  of  their  throne  and  their 
country,  might  in  the  judgment  of  ordinary  men  be  thought  to  au- 
thorize a  considerable  degree  of  detestation  for  the  government  by 
which  such  acts  had  been  committed :  so  it  should  appear  at  first 
sight : — to  politicians  gifted  with  the  faculty  of  second  sight,  it  may 

^  loaiedibto  »s  tke  fact  may  appear,  for  Its  absurdity  as  weH  as  the  perrerte  dispori- 
tlo9  which  St  discovers,  proposals  were  circulaltd  inlSlSforreprtDtin^tJieFreDeb 
MooHeor  in  London,  because  *  the  Englisb  press  was  nearly  in  the  same  state  of  de- 
SMttioii  as  the  preis  of  Basiia,  and  license  important  k^At  were  often  suppressed; 
coloured,  and  distorted  ia  the  Eoglfeh  papers  !*— That  it  isthat  faction  makes  meaib^bt 
f  The  evidence  for  thb  atrocious  fact  may  be  seen  in  our  Third  Velume;  p.  204. 
VOL.  XVI.  KQ,  XXXI.  Q 
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appear  differently.  Bui  if  to  these  wrongs  we  add  the  delafl  of  this 
struggle  so  inexpiably  and  ineffaceably  disgraceful  for  France^prac* 
tised  as  these  advocates  may  be  in  the  defence  of  bad  caosefi,  thig 
would  not  be  found  one  of  those  cases  whichcan  be  *totetably  plas- 
tered over  with  light  cost  of  rough-^cast  rhetoric/  Let  us  not,  how- 
eve  r,lacerate  the  leeiings  of  the  reader  with  particularizingthe  ter- 
rors of  that  most  atrocious  warfare,— suffice  it  to  mention  as  public^ 
notorious,  undeniable,  and  official  acts,  the  wholesale  murders  com- 
mitted by  the  militaiytribunalatMadridjUnderthatGeneral  Grouchy 
whom  the  friends  of  liberty  are  now  honouring  with  public  dioaers 
in  America;  the  cruelties  of  Maralial  Ney  in  GaUicia;  the  to* 
purposed  massacres  of  Marshal  Suchet ;  the  decree  of  Hanhal 
Soutt  for  putting  to  death  aU  persons  who  should  be  taken  inanns 
against  the  intrusive  government;  and  the  decree  of  General  Kel- 
Ierman,by  which»  after  all  horses  of  a  certain  standard  were  seized 
for  the  use  of  the  French,  the  owners  of  those  which  were  left,  as 
being  bebw  the  standard,  or  as  being  mares  pregnant  for  more 
than  three  months,  were  ordered  to  put  out  the  left  eye  of  their 
beasts^  or  render  them  by  other  proper  means  unfit  for  militanr  8e^ 
vice  !~Such  was  the  system  carried  on  in  foreign  countries  Bjthe 
Perfect  Emperor  of  the  Ultra  Whiis  and  Extra  Reformers.  That 
any  man  should  raise  his  voice  in  behalf  of  such  a  tjoranny  and  such 
a  tyrant  is  wonderful, — that  any  Englishman  should  do  so  is  mon- 
strous* The  distinctions  between  right  and  wrong  are  broad  and 
legible,  and  all  men  who  have  sufficient  use  of  reason  to  be  moral  and 
accountable,  beings^  are  enabled  by  God  to  read  thenu  But  society 
has  its  idiots  as  welfas  nature ;  and  the  poor  natural  of  the  rillafe 
workhouse,  who  excites  the  mockery  of  brutal  boys^  is  tessjpitiai^, 
in  the  eves  of  thoughtful  humanity,  that  he  who,  drunk  with  faction 
and  inflamed  with  discontent,  rendei-s  himself  a  fool  at  heait« 

It  was  against  the  tyrant  by  whom  these  infernal  measures  were 
enjoined,  and  against  the  atrocious  army  hy  which  they  ivere 
enforced  in  full  rigour,  that  our  war  was  waged,  not  agamstthe 
French  people.  We  and  our  allies  fought,  as  the  Common  Cottft- 
cil  truly  expressed  it  in  their  address  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia^ 
*  not  to  subdue  but  to  deliver  a  misguided  people  ;^  and  our  eflcfts 
were  crowned  (to  use  the  tan^uage  of  the  same  address)  by  ^  the 
deliverance  of  the  afflicted  nations  of  Europe  from  the  most  giJIing 
oppression  and  unprecedented*tyranny  that  ever  visited  the  hwman 
race.'  Who  does  not  remember  the  universal  ioy  which  the  over- 
throw of  that  tyranny  produced  ?  The  sense  of  the  country  cannot 
be  more  faithfully  expressed  than  it  was  by  the  same  ComlBOO 
Council  of  London  in  their  address  td  the  Frince  Regents 

*  We  cannot.  Royal  Sir,'  said  they,  *  upon  such  an  occasiont  but  leek 
iMck  with  the  h^hest  admiration  at  the  firnmess,  the  wisdom,  and  Ibe 
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«ii#i|pr  which  have  been  eiercised  bj  our  beloved  coutitrjr  dofSng  this 
kmfi  ami  arduous  struggle.  Had  not  Britain  persevered,  tbe  li^rtieil 
of  Europe  might  have  been  lost.  Had  not  her  valiant  sons  been  fore-^ 
most  in  victory  both  by  sea  and  land,  it  is  too  probable  that  the  glorious 
emulation  exhibited  by  her  great  allies  would  have  been  still  donnant. 
Had  not  her  triumphant  armies  under  the  immortal  iVel)in&:t()n  co- 
operated with  tbe  brave  inhabitants  in  rescuing  the  Peninsula  from  the 
grasp  of  an  unprincipled  invader,  Germany  and  Holland  might  yet  have 
groaned  under  the  iron  despotism  of  the  oppressor,  and  the  efforts  of  the 
magnaofmous  Alexander  been  ineffectual  to  relieve  them.  These  asto* 
mshing  energies  we  believe  to  have  been  called  f6rth  by  that  admirable 
ooBititutieii  of  government  which  BritOns  possess  as  the  best  inheritance 
derived  from  their  fathers,  and  which  with  proud  satisfaction  we  observe 
is  considered  aa  affiirding  the  true  basis  of  civil  liberty  by  surrounding 
nations.* 

Here  the  Common  Council  unequivocally  and  in  the  strongest 
terms  deliver  their  opinion  that  the  policy  of  the  war  was  wise ; 
that  the  object  was  in  the  highest  degree  important  and  desirable, 
being  notkuig  less  than  the  liberties  of  Europe  f  that  that  object 
bad  been  accomplished  through  the  exertions  of  this  country,  and 
that  its  happy  accomplishment  was  owing  to  the  firmness  and  wis- 
dom  with  which  the  contest  had  been  pursued,  and  to  the  advan- 
tages wbich  we  derived  from  the  possession  of  a  free  constitution* 
And  in  tbtis  saying  they  spoke  the  genuine  sentiments  of  the  people 
of  En^and  But  lo — this  very  Common  Council  of  London,  before 
the  shoes^  were  old  in  which  they  follotved  their  former  address, 
make  their  appearance  at  court  with  another,  in  which  they  tell  the 
Prince  Regent,  that  the  war  was  *  rash  and  ruinous,  unjustly  com- 
mem^  aM  pertinaciously  persisted  in,  when  no  rational  object 
WM  to  be  obtained;'  and  that  this  as  well  as  sundry  other  evils  has 
ariseo  from  the  corrupt  state  of  the  representatioti  by  which  the 
pe^ipfe  had  been  deprived  of  their  just  share  and  wei^t  in  the  le- 
|iAiture«  If  the  Prince  had  been,  like  Charles  II.,  disposed  to 
jest  with  men  of  this  stamp,  in  what  a  situation  might  he  have 
pheed  them  by  desiring  that  the  first  address  might  have  been  read 
fortbetr  edification,  as  the  second  had  been  read  ibr  his;  and  then 
requekdn^  them  to  reconcile  the  two!— The  invention  of  printing 
ioparaBelcoluDdns  was  a  happy  one  for  consistency  like  thi»— e.  g* 

FHILIP  SOBBR.  PHUIP  DRt?Ni« 

1814*  1816. 

Ve  cannot  but  look  back  with  '  Our  grievances  are  the  natural 

teKgbest  admiration  at  the  firm-  effect  of  rash  and  ruinous  wars,  un- 

■alt  tbe  wisdom,  and  the  energy  justly  commenced    and   pertinac>- 

have  been  exercised  by  our  ously  persisted  in. 


country  during  this  long 
antfaniiious  struggle. 
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« Had  ootBrilain  persevered,  the  '  No- rational  obj«ct  was  to   be 

liberties  of   Europe   migbt   have  obtained, 
been  lost, 

*  These  astonishing  energies  we  'All  constitutional    control  ove? 

believe  to  have  been  called  forth  the  servants  of  the  crown  has  been 

by  that  admirable  constitution  of  lost,   and  parliaments  have  become 

government  which  Britons  possess/  subservient  to  the  will  of  ministers.' 

It  may  be  proper  to  show  cause  why  we  should  bav£  affirmed  that 
Philip  was  sober  in  181 4,  and  drunk  in  )816;  when  Philip  hioisel^ 
might  choose  to  reverse  the  statement,  and  plead  drunk  on  the  for- 
mer occasion^  having,  at  that  time,  been  dining  with  kings  aiul  em- 
Derors»  But  Philip  himseli*  cannot  be  admitted  as  a  fair  judge  of 
Lis  own  condition  ;  and  as  persons,  who,  when  in  possession  of 
their  reason,  are  sensible,  well-disposed,  and  decently  behaved,  will, 
when  in  liquor,  talk  nonsense,  and  become  mischie^tous^  quarrel- 
some,  and  insulting,  it  is  clear,  that  Philip  was  sober  when  the  first 
address  wascomjposed,and  non  compos  mentis  oathe  latter  occasion* 

In  reality,  as  Great  Britain  neyer  before  had  been  engaged  in  se 
long  or  so  arduous  a  war,  so  never  was  any  war  so  constantly  ap- 
proved by  the  great  body  of  the  people,  because  none  was  ever 
more  unequivocally  just.  It  was  a  cause  to  which  the  strong  lan- 
guage of  old  Tom  Tell-troth  might  be  applied,  as  being  ^  bo  just 
and  so  religious  in  all  humane  and  divine  respects,  that  if  the  noble 
aroiy  of  martyrs  were  sent  down  upon  earth  to  make  their  for- 
tunes aneW|  they  would  choose  no  other  quarrel  to  die  in^nor  hope 
for  a  surer  way  to  recover  again  the  crown  of  glory.' 

While  the  war  continued,  the  large  expenditure  which  it  occa- 
sioned at  home  *  kept  all  things  in  activity ;  the  landlord  raised  his 
rents  as  the  government  increased  its  imposts;  the  farmer  demand- 
ed higher  prices  for  his  produce,  and  every  man  who  had  aay 
thing  to  sell  advanced  the  price  of  his  commodities  in  like  aian* 
ner  and  in  full  proportion.     Upon  annuitants,  and  other  persoin^ 

*  There  ii  a  passage  io  Bishop  Burnet  which  is  strikiDgly  applicable  to  reoefd 
limes.  He  is  speaking  of  Marlborough's  war,  and  showing  how  the  nation  abounded 
both  in  money  and  zeal.    *  Our  armies  as  well  as  our  allies  were  every  where  pane- 

npaid :  the  credit  of  the  nation  was  never  raised  so  bi^  in  any  age,  nor  so  ••» 
/  maJQtaiiied :  the  treasury  wes  as  exact  and  as  regular  in  alLpii^iBeiits  as  aay 
private  banker  could  be.  It  is  true  a  great  deal  of  money  went  out  of  the  klngdooi 
Id  specie ;  that  which  maintained  the  war  in  Spain  was  to  be  sent  thither  in  that 
manner :— by  thia  means  there  grew  to  be  a  sensible  want  of  money  in  our  aatioii; 
-ibis  was  in  a.ereat  measure  supplied  by  the  currency  of  Exchequer  bills  and  banl^ 
tloCes;  and- this  lay  so  obvious  to  the  disafTeeted  party,  that  they  were  often  attempt- 
iiM  to  blast,  at  least  to  disparage  tliis  paper  credit ;  but  it  was  still  kept  op.  It  brad* 
a  just  hidignation  in  all  who  bad  a  tnie  love  to  their  eountrvi  to  see  some  usincttt 
possible  methods  to  shake  the  administration,  which,  notwithstanding  the  difficulties 
at  home  and  abroad,  was  much  the  best  tiiat  had  been  in  the  memory  of  maii :  m, 
was  coruinly  not  onlv  easy  to  the  subjects  in  geaeraU  but  gentle  even  towards  thMt< 
who  wwe  aadeaTwUffag  to  undermioe  it.! 
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iriio,  from  tbeir  sex  or  age  and  habits,  had  no  Kay  of  improving 
their  limited  fortunes,  the  burden  bore  with  its  whole  weight ; — 
a  most  respectable  class,  who  suffered  severely,  but  without  com* 
plaining.  It  was  shown  in  our  last  Number,  in  what  manner  the 
transition  from  a  state  of  war  to  a  state  of  peace  produced,  inevi- 
tably, great  embarrassment  and  extensive  distress.  The  war,  a  cus- 
tomer to  the  amount  of  more  than  fiflv  millions  annually,  left  the 
markets, — it  ^vould  be  absurd  to  ask  whether  or  not  this  must  afiect 
the  innumerable  persons  who  were  employed  in  providing  the 
articles  which  it  required.  The  extent  to  which  machinery  has 
been  carried  has  thrown  many  hands  out  of  employment  at  home ; 
and  the  use  of  that  machinery,  which  was  at  one  time  almost  ex- 
dnsively  our  own,  and  most  of  which  is  of  our  invention,  has 
been  introduced  abroad  ;  both  inevitable  consequences  of  the  im* 
proved  state  of  knowledge.  The  continental  nations  have  learnt 
to  manufacture  many  articles  of  necessity  for  themselves,  for  which 
they  formeriy  were,  in  a  great  degree,  dependent  upon  us ;  and 
they  have  no  money  to  spare  for  articles  of  luxury : — they  have 
sudered  too  much  during  twenty  years  of  warfare  and  oppression. 
To  these  causes  must  be  added,  what  is  perpetually  operating  as  a 
cause  of  partial  distress,  the  fluctuation  of  our  own  capncious 
ferfiionSjWhich,  as  they  vary  from  muslins  to  silks,  and  from  silks  to 
stofis,  injure  alternately  the  looms  of  Glasgow  and  Manchester,  of 
Spitalfields  and  of  Norwich.  Add  also  the  consequences  of  a 
season  which  has  been  moio  unfavourable  to  agricultural  produce 
of  every  kind  than  any  within  the  memory  of  man  ;  and  whatever 
difficnliics  and  distresses  may  exist  either  in  the  agricultural  or 
manofacturing  part  of  the  people,  may  be  explained  without  refer- 
ring them  to  corrupt  parliaments,  profligate  ministers,  and  the 
f  rince  Regent. 

We  have  before  us  the  resolutions  of  sundry  meetings'held  in 
the  city  of  London,  to  consider  the  propriety  of  petitioning  the 
Prmce  Regent  and  the  Legislature  for  a  reform  in  Parliament. — 
The  resohitions  from  Bishopsgate  assert,  that  the  people  are 
*.n)ad&d  with  an  army  of  remorseless  tax-gatherers,urged  on  by  the 
luwings  of  a  rapacious,  oppressive^  and  imbecile  administration  :^ 
they  remind  us  that  our  history  exhibits  the  patriotic  sons  of  Eng- 
laiidas  'dismissing  and  chastising  those  kings  and  counsellors,  whose 
ilt>fligacy  and  aroitrary  attempts  had  rendered  them  obnoxious ;' 
wy  say  that  Hhc  most  profligate  expenditure  among  the  people^s 
servants,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  rank,  and  an  unfeeling  dis- 
feiard  of  the  people's  wants  and  miseries,  are  among  the  iiehtest 
subjects  of  complaint.'  They  tell  us,  that  *  statesmen,  living 
Qpon  the  public  spoil  and  holding  places  of  high  trust,  are  found 
ia  this  day  to  advocate  the  accursed  doctrine  of  legitiffiacy :'  ja 
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Other  words,  the  Divine  right  of  kings.  .  They  tell  us,  that  tlwft 
British  Government  have  employed  *  their  base  engine,lhe  standing 
army,'  to  assist  in  estabhshing  the  Inquisition.  They  say,  the  said 
resolutioners.  of  Bishopsgate-ward,— '  We  claim,  we  demand  and 
insist  ^hat  we'mayhavea  constitutional  voice  in  the  House  of 
the  people.  A  full,  fair,  and  free  representation  of  the  people 
and  parliaments. of  short  duration  will  immediately  tend  to  restore 
the  country  to  health,  happiness,  and  vigoiir.'  Andxhcn  they  say, 
they  '  shall  ho  longer  hear  of  Habeas^corpus  suspension  bills,  of 
gagging  and  treason  bills  •,'.— measures, be  it  observed,  which  they 
seem  very  naturally  and  properly  to  apprehend.  The  resolutions 
from  Farringdon-without  complain  of  '  the  long,  desolating,  and 
profligate  war  against  the  French  people,  a  war  whose  object^ 
character,  and  consequences,  they  both  reprobate  and  deplore.' 
They  complain  also  of  *  a  standing  army,  wholly  unnecessary -and 
dangerous :'  and  an  ^  intolerable  horde  of  state  and  of  parish  pan-' 
pers.'  They  require  a  'complete  and  radical  reform,' assxuring  v» 
however  that  they  wish  it  to  be '  peaceable  and  tranquil,'  and  tbey 
^re  *  convinced  that  coiTuption  wiU  not  dare  refuse,  or  policy  mis- 
ijnderstand  the  prayers  and  wishes  of  an  united  people.'  BIi\ 
Coates  was  the  mover  of  these  resolutions,— *K)t  Mr.  Romeo 
Coates,  the  amateur  of  fashion, — but  Mft  Coates,  the  amateur  cS 

fin,  who  recommends  his  gin  as  a  wholesome  and  strengthening 
everage,  and  inveighs  in  bis  advertisements  against  those  cantif^ 
moralists  who  represent  gin-drinkin^  qs  a  vice  *  Mr.  Coates  i$ 
strong  in  his  resolutions, — strong  and  nery , — they  snaack  indeed  of 
the  still, — but  certainly  not  of  the  right  British  spirit.  Mr.  Hitch* 
ins  of  Cripplegate-without  is  even  stronger.  He  tells  us  that '  the 
causes  w}iich  blight  all  the  hopes  of  the  merchant,the  manuiacturev, 
the  agriculturist,  the  peasant  and  the  artist,  are  principally  if  not 
altogether  to  be  traced  to  a  system  alike  hostile  to  the  interests  of 
this  country,  tlie  progress  of  freedom,  and  the  welfare  of  the  human 
Face ;  a  system  first  directed  to  crush  the  risipff  energies  of  freedom 
jjn  France,and  sinpc  employed  as  fatally  iner^dicating  almost  every 
trace  of  comfort,  and  every  spark  of  independence  at  hotne.'  m 
tells  us '  it  is  in  vain  to  expect  that  the  friends  and  parties  of  abuses 
who  now  disgrace  the  honourable  House  of  Commons  will  ever  be 
brought  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  their  own  iniquities,  or  pass  the 
sentence  of  condemnation  upon  their  owfi  misdeeds.'  The  inhabi- 
tants of  this  w^ird  disclaim  all  party-feeling,  all  violent  ebullitions 
gf  personal  resentment, — they  wish  to  avoid  all  excesses  and  dis- 
lurnanccs  ;  but  they  are  convinced  that  nothing  short  of  a  radical 
reform  will  be  effectual,  and  they  recommend  uiis  measure  as  the 
only  one  which  can  save  the  state  or  satisfy  the  people : — '  as  the 
f^ly  means  to  prevent  the  country  from  experiencing  the  danger  of 
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mmrehy  and  ihe  horrors  of . civil  war^  vjikich  apptart  iohtthe  mevi' 
tqble  tendency  and  rendtofa  further  neglect  of  that  comtitutionat 
method  of  restoring  lost  covfidence,,^ — Cripplegate  has  ooitdone 
Bishopsgate, — and  Billingsgate  may  not  be  able  to  go  beyond  iu 

*  We  asked  jbread,^  says  an  orator  at  one  of  tbe  mob^meetings 
in  the  countryi  *  and  they  gave  us  a  stonei  by  voting  so  many  thoa- 
sands  fi>r  a  monument  to  commemorate  that  fatal  day  fFaterloo.* 
At  ike  same  meeting,  a  man  asserted,  that  ^  tbe  horrors  x>f  tbe 
Inquisition  had  been  restoi^  at  tbe  point  of  the  British  bayonet*'' 
He,  pciiiapsy  in  bis  i^raiice,  beheved  upon  the  authoritv  of 
Bishopsgate- ward,  tfheinJRaimoiis  and  detestable  falsefbood  which  he 
tbus  repeated*  Truth,  says  a  Jewish  proverb,  stands  upon  two 
legs,  and  a  lie  upon  one ; — ^but  this  lie  has  not  a  leg  to  stand  oiu 
Toe  British  government  has,  on  one  occasion — the  only  occasion 
in  it  power — interfered  respectmg  the  Inquisition,  and  it  was  to 
stipidate  in  solemn  treaty  with  its  ally,  the  Prioce  of  Brazil,  that 
he  would  take  measures  for  abolishing  it  in  his  dofpinions.  But  the 
men  who  invent  or  repeat  every  kind  of  calumny  against  their 
country  have  neither  ears  to  hear,  nor  understanding  to  compre* 
hend,  nor  hearts  to  feel  any  thing  to  its  honour*  With  them  Bo- 
naparte is  no  tjnrant.  Marshal  Ne v  no  traitor,  and  Waterloo  a  fatal 
day*  The  Monthly  Magazine  tells  us  that  this  country  has  occa* 
sioned  the  death  of  5,800,060  persons,  in  Calabria,  Russia,  Poland, 
€^ennany,  France,  Spain,  and  Portugal*  Not  Bonaparte — but 
this  countnr,  reader,  England ! — our  country,— our  ^at,  our  glo- 
rious, our  beloved  country,  according  to  this  Magazine,  has  been 
the  guilty  cause  of  all  this  carnage !  And  the  worthy  editor  bawls 
out  tor  condign  punishment  upon  the  authors  of  the  war ; — not 
meaning  Bonstparte-r— he,  injured  man !  being,  in  the  opinion  ol 
Ae  Pythagorean  knight,^  innocent  of  this  blood  I  The  said  Sir 
PythagQras  has  founded  a  society  for  preventing  war — he  should 
apply  to  Ms  friend,  the^x*emperor,  tp  become  the  patron  of  the 
society. 

More  than  acentury  has  elapsed  since -Steele  expressed  his  won- 
der <  that  men  should  be  maiecontcnts  in  the  only  nation  whicli 
sufers  professed  enemies  to  ^breathe  in  open  air  ;^  and  he  observed, 
that  the  newspapers  were  as  pernicious  to  weak  heads  in  England, 
as  ever  books  of  chivalry  liad  been  in  Spain :  would  that  the  mad- 
Bess  which  they  engender  was  as  harmless  in  its  kind !     What 

*  Mr. we  beg  bb  ptrdon,  Sir  Biehard  F^ttips, -Knight,  informs  us,  tbat  be  it « 

follower  of  the  Pythagorean  school,  and  has  an  utter  aversion  (o  all  animal  food.  So 
had  bb  fellow-disotple  Oswald,  tbe  most  ferocioaB  and  bloody  agent  of  the  French 
^^olutiOD,    So  liad  tbe  Egyptians  :— 

— — —  anunaHbus  abstinet  omnis 

Mensa^  nefas  illic  fcetum  iugulore  capclb' ; 

jGamibitt  humani$  vesci  licet  I 
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would  he  have  said,  had  be  seen  the  fearful  humour  of  ibese  dis^ 
tempered  times,  when  men,  ^  who,  of  all  styles,  most  aflect  atu)* 
strive  to  imitate  Aretine's,'  are  continually  addressing  the  worst 
passions  of  the  worst  part  of  the  community  for  the  purpose  of 
bringingthe  worst  of  all  imaginable  calamities  upon  their  country? 

Among  the  infirmities  to  which  a  state  is  liable,  Hobbes  reckons 
the  agitations  produced  '  by  pretenders  to  political  prudence,  wba 
though  bred  for  the  most  part  in  the  lees  of  the  people,  yet  animated 
by  false  doctrines,  are  perpetually  meddling  with  the  fundameotai 
laws  to  the  molestation  of  the  commonwealth,  like  the  little  worma 
which  physicians  call  ascarides' — an  odd  but  congruent  similitude! 
Of  publications  similar  to  the  venomous  diatribes  which  these  men 
send  abroad,  Mr,  Burke  has  truly  said  that — '  if  we  estimate  the 
danger  by  the  value  of  the  writings,  it  would  be  little  worthy  of 
our  attention :  contemptible  these  writings  are  in  every  respect* 
But  they  are  not  the  cause ;  they  are  the  disgusting  symptoms  of  a 
frightful  distempeif.  They  are  not  otherwise  of  consequence  than 
as  they  show  the  evil  habit  of  the  bodies  from  whence  they  come* 
In  that  light  the  meanest  of  them  is  a  serious  thing*  If,  however,* 
he  adds, '  I  should  underrate  them,  and  if  the  truth  is  that  they  are 
not  the  result  but  the  cause  of  the  disorders, — surely  those  who 
circulate  operative  poisons  are  to  be  censured,  watched,  and,  if 
possible,  repressed.'  This  great  statesman  has  cautioned  us  also 
against  despising  the  leaders  of  factious  societies  as  being  too  wild 
to  succeed  in  their  undertakings.  *  Supposing  them  wild  and 
absurd,'  he  says,  ^  is  there  no  danger  but  from  wise  and  reflecting 
men  ?  Perhaps  the  greatest  mischiefs  that  have  happened  in  the 
world  have  happened  from  persons  as  wild  as  those  we  think  the 
wildest.   In  truth  they  mre  the  fittest  beginners  of  all  great  changes  J^ 

This  also  should  be  remembered,  that  men  of  real  talents,  when 
those  talents  are  en'oneously  or  wickedly  directed,  prepare  the  way 
for  men  of  no  talents,  but  of  intrepid  guilt,  and  more  intrepid 
ignorance.  Marat  and  Hebert  followed  in  the  train  of  Voltaire 
and  Rousseau ;  and  Mr.  Examiner  Hunt  does  but  blow  the  trumpet 
to  usher  in  Mr*  Orator  Hunt  in  his  tandem,  with  the  tri-colour  flag 
before  him  and  his  servant  in  livery  behind. 

We  are  assured  that  many  *  intelligent  men,' —  by  which  term  is 
meant  persons  who  can  see  farther  than  others  into  a  mill-stone, — 
believe  that  the  late  attempt  at  insurrection  was  planned  and  di- 
rected  by  Ministers.  In  what  manner  they  explain  this  curious 
plot  has  not  been  clearly  stated ;  whether  Lord  Sidmputh  hired  per- 
sons to  shoot  at  the  Lord  Mayor  in  order  to  revenge  himself  upon  ' 
that  magistrate  fgr  having  ridden  in  triumph  through  the  streets  of 
Westminster ;  or  whether,  as  appears  more  probable  from  the  sub- 
sequent proceedings  and  correspondence  between  them,  the  Lord 
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Mayor  has  acted  in  collusion  with  Lord  Sidmoutb»  and  agreed  to  be 
ibot  at. — Upon  this  politic  8peculaticvi>  the  hand-bills  which  in« 
stmcted  the  mob  to  break  open  the  gunsmiths  shops  were  printed 
aad  circulated  by  order  of  Government^  and  young  Watson  is  no 
doubt  at  this  time  concealed  in  the  Secretary  of  State's  Office.  la 
6^  and  sober  truth  such  absurdities  are  gravely  advanced, — ^and  no 
absurdiues^  are  too  gross  to  be  believed  by  men  who  are  thorough- 
ly possessed  with  the  spirit  of  faction. 

Is  it  then  our  opinion  that  there  was  a  plan  for  overthrowing 
&e  Government  by  force  ?  It  might  suffice  to  reply  that  those 
who  ordered  the  flags,  that  those  who  circulated  the  hand-bills, 
that  those  who  went  to  the  meeting  provided  with  arms,  and  they 
who  broke  open  the  gunsmiths  shops  in  order  to  seize  arms,  as 
the  hand-bi|ls  directed — ^acted  as  if  they  thought  so,  and  as  if  there 
was.     This  we  infer — 

*  That  many  things  having  full  reference 

To  one  consent,  may  work  contrariously ; 

As  many  arrows  loosed  several  ways 

Fly  to  one  mark ; 

As  many  several  ways  meet  in  one  town  ; 

As  many  fresh  streams  run  in  one  self  sea ; 

As  many  lines  close  in  the  dial's  centre ; 

So  many  thousand  actions  once  afoot 

End  in  one  purpose/ 

The  circumstances  which  render  the  multitude  more  dangerout 
and  more  apt  instruments  for  madmen  and  villains  to  work  with 
than  they  ever  were  in  other  ages,  have  been  indicated  in  this  Journal 
on  more  than  one  occasion.  We  are  treading  upon  gunpowder, 
and  if  we  suffer  the  insane  or  the  desperate  to  scatter  fire-brands,-— 
it  vi\I  be  but  a  miserable  consolation  to  know  that  the  explosion 
by  whicli  we  perish,  will  bury  them  also  in  the  ruin  which  they 
produce*  It  would  be  a  perilous  inference,  that  because  the 
deskn  of  overthrowing  the  British.  Government  would  be  to 
theuist  degree  extravagant  as  well  as  wicked,  therefore  no  such 
des^n  can  have  been  formed.  Men  who  are  under  the  influence 
either  of  political  or  religious  fanaticism  are  not  to  be  deterred  from 
their  purpose  either  by  reason  or  remorse.  What  could  be  more 
absurd  and  at  the  same  time  more  atrocious  than  the  Gunpowder 
Pkrt  ?  There  were  Papists  in  that  day  who  spoke  of  it,  some  as  of 
an  accident,  others  as  an  extravagance  of  juvenile  zeal,  others  as  a 
miiMsterial  plot,  just  as  the  anarchists  reason  at  present.  But 
the  Justory  of  that  conspiracy  is  authenticated  beyond  all  future 
controversy ; — the  mine  was  made  ready,  and  the  train  was  laid. 
We  had  an  able  and  vigilant  administration — England  has  never 
FKo4itce4  greater  statesmen  than  those  who  directed  her  counsels  al^ 
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tbat  time,  and  yet  when  the  intended  victims  were  preseired  k 
was  by  the  providence  of  ^od,  for  the  vigilance  of  man  had  beea 
effectually  eluded. 

Are  we  then  actually  in  danger  of  rebellion  and  revolatioo? 
What  say  the  Bisfaopsgate  staiesmen  to  this  question  ?  They  tell 
us  that  Englishmen  are  accustomed  t«  ditmisi  and  chastise  o&- 
noxious  kings  and^^ounsellors  .-—whether  they  ccmceive  the  Pnnce 
Jle^ent  and  his  counsellors  to  be  in  this  predicament  may  be  readily 
understood  from  the  whole  tenor  of  their  resolutions ;  and  thej 
ciaimj  detnom/,' and  insist  upon  such  a  reform  as  may  seem  good  U) 
the  saees  of  Bishopsgale*ward  who  moved  and  voted  thenu  What 
says  Hiv  Coates  of  Farringdon-without  and  the  gin-shop  ?  Mr. 
Coates  informs  us  that  corruption  wtll  not  dare  refuse^  or  pphcy  mis- 
widersiand  the  prayers  and  wishes  of  an  uniied  people.  What  say  the 
statesmen  of  Cripplegate- without? — they  decWe  that  Parliamen- 
tary Reform  is  the  only  means  io  prtveni  anarcf^  and  ctvil  war. 
A  speaker  at  one  of  the  Westminster  meetings  said,  be  trusted 
^  that  under  the  guidance  of  Lord  Cocbraae,  they  would  not 
scruple,  if  the  load  of  taxation  was  still  continue,  to  imitate  tlK 
example  of  Hampden,  and  re/use  to  pay  it ;' — and  this  speed),  it 
is  adued,  was  received  with  k>ud  applauses.  It  is  not  for  a  court 
<^  criticism  to  take  cognizance  of  such  language  as  this,  nor  for  us 
to  say  to  what  penal  statute  the  men  who  have  uttered  it  have  m^de 
themselves  amenable*  Yet  it  was  by  mere  accident  that  the  Lord 
Mayor,  who  presided  at  one  of  these  meetings,  did  not  sanction  its 
teineuage  in  person  as  well  as  by  deputy:  and  he  with  the  aldeinjea 
ancf  commons  of  the  City  of  London  in  Common  Conncii  a*  t  m- 
Wed,  asserted  in  that  address  which  called  forth  so  well  denei  vi  d 
and  dignified  a  reproof  from  the  Prince — that  noihing  bui  rr  ioi  m 
could  allay  the  irritated  feelings  of  the  people : — *  the  corrupt  and 
inadequate  state  oT  the  representation"'  being,  they  said,  ihe  tao>ti 
©fall  these  evils: — all, — the  war, — Khe  progress  of  manufaciuics 
^road, — tbe  fluctuations  of  fiaishion  at  home, — and  the  unkindly 
season  which  has  been  experienced  every  jvbere^ — the  stete  of 
the  representation  occasioned  them  all. 

Let  us  here  transcribe  an  apposite  tale  to  which  we  faave  before 
alluded,-^it  was  related  by  Bishop  Latimer  in  the  last  senDon 
which  he  preached  before  Edward  VL  An  assertion's  logical  as 
that  the  state  jof  the  representation  has  been  the  •cause  of  the  Iste 
warandthepreserrtemfbarrassments  in  trade,had  been  madeaga^ 
thisfatherof  the  English  Church.  *HCTe  now,'  said  he,  *  I  remember 
an  argument  of  Master  More's  which  he  bringetb  in  a  book  thatk# 
made  against  Bilney ;  and  here  by  the  way  I  will  tell  you  a  merry 
toy.  Master  More  was  once  sent  in  commission  into  Kent,  ^ 
^ry  out  (if  it  might  be)  what  was  the  cause  of  GQodwia-S9AdS|  lad 
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tbe  shetfe  dmt  stofpt  up  SaDdvich4iaveiK  Thither  cometh  Matter 
More  and  calletb  the  country  before  him,  such  as  were  thought  to 
be  men  of  experience,  and  men  that  could  of  likelihood  best  certify 
him  of  that  matter  concerning  the  stoppage  of  Sandwich-haves. 
Among  others  came  in  afore  him  an  old  man  with  a  white  head, 
and  one  that  was  thought  to  be  little  less  than  an  hundred  years  old* 
When  Master  More  saw  this  aged  man,  he  thought  it  expedient  to 
hear  him  say  his  mind  in  this  matter,  for  being  so  old  a  man  it  was 
UkeJy  that  he  knew  most  of  any  man  in  that  presence  and  company. 
So  Master  More  called  this  old  aged  man  unto  him  and  said,  *  Father^ 
said  he,  ^tellmeif  vecan,whatisthecauseof  thisgreatarisinffofthe 
aands  and  shelves  here  about  this  haven,  the  which  stop  it  up  mat  no 
ships  can  arrive  here  ?  Ye  are  the  eldest  man  thai  I  d^  espy  in  all  thi« 
company,  so  that  if  any  man  can  tell  any  cause  of  it,  jre  of  likelt* 
hooa  can  sav  most  in  it,  or  at  least  wise  more  than  any  other  man 
here  assembled.^'  ^^  Yea  forsooth,  good  master,  (quod  this  old  maiit) 
for  I  am  well  nigh  an  hundred  years  okl,  and  no  man  here  in  th^ 
company  any  thing  near  unto  mine  age.''  *^  Well  then,  quod  Master 
More,  how  say  you  in  this  matter  ?  What  think  ye  to  the  cause  of 
these  shelves  and  flats  that  stop  up  Sandwich-haven  T'  ^  Forsooth^ 
sir,  quoth he^  I  am  an  old  man.  I  think  that  TenterUm  steeple  is 
the  cause  of  Goodwin-sands.  For  I  am  an  old  man,  sir,  (quod  he,) 
and  I  may  remember  the  building  of  Tenterton  steeple,  and  I  may 
remember  when  there  was  no  steeple  at  all  there*  And  before 
that  Tenterton  steeple  was  in  tmildmg,  there  was  no  manner  of 
speaking  of  any  flats  or  sands  that  stopped  the  haven,  and  there- 
fore I  think  that  Tenterton  steeple  is  the  cause  of  the  destroying 
and  decaying  of  Sandwich  haven.' 

How  often  in  private  and  in  public  transactions  may  this  anec- 
dote be  recollected !  Just  so  the  corrupt  state  of  the  British  Parlia- 
ment has  occasioned  the  events  of  the  last  six  and  twenty  years^and 
produced  the  distress  in  Spitalfiekb,  Birmingham,  Staffordshire,  and 
wherever  else  it  exists.  Who  does  not  see  that  when  the  French 
abolished  monarchy  and  theChristian  religion,  expelled  theirnobles, 
persecuted  their  priests,  murdered  their  king  and  queen,  guillotined 
more  than  18,000  of  their  countrymen,  aiM  invited  the  people  of 
other  countries  to  follow  their  example,  by  promising  to  support 
them  in  the  atterapt,-^who  does  not  see  that  all  this  proceeded  from 
the  corrupt  state  of  the  British  Parliament !  This  also  is  the  secret 
clue  to  Bonaparte's  policv^-^he  cause  causative  of  all  his  measures. 
If  he  went  to  war  with  Mr.  Addington's  administration  and  refused 
peace  fnxn  Mr.  Fox's,-4t  was  in  consequence  of  the  state  of  re- 
presentation in  England.  He  detained  the  British  travellers,  be 
proscribed  our  manu&ctures,  he  enslaved  the  Dutch,  he  oppr^Med 
4lie  Germans,  he  plundered  the  Portu^iese,  he  massacred  the 
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Sfjaniards,  fie  aspired  openly  and  avowedly  at  univeTsaieiDpire^ 
he  spread  havoc  and  misery  from  Lisbon  to  Mosco,  and  from  the 
Elbe  to  the  Adriatic,  because — *  it  has  been  offered  to  be  proveil 
that  the  great  body  of  the  people  of  England  arc  excluded  fromall 
share  in  the  election  of  members.' — The  men  who  ascribe  the  wax 
«nd  all  its  consequences  to  the  corrupt  state  of  Parliament,  should 
take  their  text  from  Rousseau,  and  say  as  he  did,  when  advancing 
an  opinion  not  more  absurd  and  destitute  of  truth,  *  let  us  begin 
by  throwing  all  the  facts  aside,  for  they  do  not  at  all  concern  the 
question.' 

All  the  reasoners,  or  rather  the  no-reasoners  in  favour  of  par*- 
liamcntary  reform,  proceed  uijon  the  belief  of  Mr.  Dunning's  or 
Mr.  Burke's  famous  motion,  tnat  the  influence  of  the  crown  has  in* 
-creased,  is  increasing,  and  ought  to  be  diminished.  Whether  that 
position  was  true  when  the  motion  was  made  and  carried,  might 
with  great  justice  be  controverted.  That  it  had  ceased  to  be  90 
at  the  beginning  of  the  French  revolution  in  Mr.  Burke's  judgment, 
we  know;  he  himself  having  recorded  his  opinion  in  works  which 
-will  endure  as  long  as  the  language  in  which  they  are  written ;  and 
^he  converse  of  that  proposition  is  now  distinctly  and  decidedly  to 
be  maintained.  The  three  possible  forms  of  government,  eaci  of 
which,  when  existing  simply,  is  liable  to  great  abuses,  andnaturaliy 
tends  towards  them,  have  been  in  this  country,  and  only  in  this 
country,  blended  in  one  harmonious  system,  alike  conduciveto 
the  saiety,  welfare,  and  happiness  of  all.  That  safety,  welfare, 
^and  happiness,  depends  upon  the  equipoise  of  the  three  component 
powers,  and  is  endangered  when  any  one  begins  to  preponaeraie. 
At  present  it  is  the  influence  of  the  democracy  which  has  increased, 
is  increasing,  and  ought  to  be  diminished.  Whatever  additional 
influence  the  crown  has  obtained  by  the  increased  establishments 
which  the  circumstances  of  the  age  have  rendered  necessary,  is 
but  as  a  feather  in  the  scale,  compared  to  the  weight  which  the  po- 
pular branch  of  the  constitution  has  acquired  by  the  publication  of 
the  parliamentary  debates. 

But  what  is  meant  by  Parliamentary  Reform  ?  Whenever  this  (|ue»* 
tion  has  been  projpounded  among  the  reformists  at  their  meetings, 
it  has  operated  like  the  apple  of  discbrd — the  confusion  of  Babel 
has  been  renewed, — with  this  difference,  that  the  modem  castle- 
builders  are  confounded  in  their  understandings  and  not  in  their 
speech.  One  is  for  triennial  parliaments,  another  for  annual ;  and 
one,  more  simple  than  honest,  proposes  to  petition  for  triennial  only 
as  a  step  toward  obtaining  annual.  One  will  havea  qualification  for 
voters,  another  demands  universal  sufirare.  Mr.  Orator  Hunt  pro^ 
poses  voting  by  ballot,  and  one  of  the  Penny  Orators  says,  that 
tf  Magna  Charta  were  made  the  bulwark  of  a  General  Re^ 
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form  die  country  wcmki  be  speedily  relieved.*    He  knows  as 

Bwcfa  about  Magna  Charta  as  about  bulwarks* — and  as  much 

about  thepbikisopber's  stone  as  of  either.  They  talk  of  restoring 

the    constitution ;-^what  constitution?    Every   one    must  have 

seen  a  print  ef  the  mill  for  grinding  old  women  jroung ; — thesis 

state-menders  might  as  reasonably  t^e  poor  old  Major  Cartwright 

to  a  mill^  and  expect  to  see  him  come  out  as  green  in  jwars  as  he  is 

in  jtidgmenl,  as  think  that  any  country  can  go  back  to  its  former 

state*    There  are  things  which  are  not  possible  even  by  miracle. 

But  if  the  impossible  miracle  were  conceded,  at  what  age  would 

the  restorers  nave  their  renovated  constitution  ?  Would  they  prefer 

that  of  the  Norman  kings,  or  of  the  Plantaeenets  with  all  its  feudal 

grievances  t  Or  the  goulen  days  of  Elizabeth,  when  parliament 

Humbled  as  the  virago  asserted  her  prerogative  ?  Or  would  they 

have  it  as  under  James  L  when  the  Commons  ^  did  on  their  hearts^ 

Jmeesagnize^hts condescension  in  makingbis  royal  pleasure  knownf 

Or   as  under  William  the  Deliverer,  auod  his  successiH'  Qaeea^ 

Anne,  with  aU  the  corruption  and  treason  which  arrested  MarU 

bopsugh^s  victories,  and  betrayed  Europe  at  Utrecht  ?  Or  would 

thejr  accept  it  as  it  was  even  at  the  commencement  of  the  present 

reign,  when  the  debates  were  pubMsbed  in  a  mutilated  and  fic^ 

titious  form,  confessedly  by  suferance?   The  multitude  bein^ 

ignorant  are  at  all  times  easily  deceived,  and  therefore  sin  througb 

simpUdty*  But  if  any  man  who  possesses  the  slightest  knowledge 

<»rEnpUsh  history,  asserts  that  the  people  of  England,  at  any  for* 

mer  tune,  possessed  so  nmch  influence  as  during  ue  present  reign^^ 

and  more  espectally  during  the  last  twenty  years,  he  asserts  what  is 

grpssly  and  palpably  &lse,  and  what  he  himself  mast  know  to  be  so* 

Tbe  British  constitution  is  not  the  creatire  of  theory.  It  is  not 

aa  a^rment  which  we  can  d^ver  over  to  the  tailors  to  cut  and 

slash  at  pleascffe,  lengthen  it  or  curtail,  embroider  it  or  strip  off  all 

the  trimmings,  and  which  we  can  at  any  moment  cast  aside  for 

S8flMtfain|  in  a  newer  £ft^ion.    tt  is  the  skin  of  the  body  politic 

in  whidi  is  the  form  and  the  beauty  and  the  life,— K>r  rather  it  i& 

the  life  itself.    Our  constitution  has  arisen  out  of  our  habits^  and 

necessities;  it  has  grown  with  our  growth,  and  been  gradually 

modified  by  the  changes  through  whidi  society  is  always  passing  in 

ito  progress*    Under  it  we  are  free  as  our  own  thoughts;  second 

tono  pe<^)le  inarts,  arms  and  enterprise ;  during  prosperous  timet 

eiceeding  ail  in  prosperity^  and  in  this  season  oi  contingent,  par- 

Ualand  temporary  distress,  suffering  less  than  any  others,  abounding 

i»i»sonrcee,  abcMinding  in  charity,  in  knowledge,  in  piety  and  in 

vktuew   The  cnnsiitution  is  <»ir  Ark  of  the  Covenant  ^--^wo  to  the 

ittcrilesious  hand  that  would  pro&he  it, — and  wo  be  to  us  if  we 

^^l/fer  die  profanation !  Our  only  dapger  arises  twrn  the  atwse  eC 
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^  freedom,  and  the  supineness  with  wfaicfa  that  abuse  is  tolerated  b]r 
those  whose  first  duty  it  is  to  see  that  no  evil  be&ll  the  common- 
wealth. Accusations  are  heaped  upon  them  with  as  Hide  sense  as 
truth,  and  as  little  moderation  and  decency  as  either;  lei  them^ 
however,  take  heed  lest  posterity  have  bttterreason  for  ratifyiag  the 
charge  of  imbecility,  which  it  will  have,  if  they  do  not  take  effec- 
tual means  for  silencing  those  demagogues  who  are  exciting  the 
people  to  rebellion.  Insects,  that  only  *'  stink  and  sdng,'  may^ 
safely  be  despised, — but  when  the  termites  are  making  th^r  regular 
approaches  it  is  no  time  to  sit  idle ;  they  must  be  defeated  by  effi* 
cacious  measures,  or  the  fabric  which  they  attack  will  fiedl. 

But  it  has  been  offered  to  be  proved  at  the  bar  of  the  Qouse  oi. 
Commons  *  that  the  great  bodv  of  the  people  are  excluded  from  all 
stmre  in  the  election  of  members,  and  that  the  majority  of  that 
House  are  returned  by  the  proprietors  of  rotten  boroughs,  the  ia- 
fluence  of  the  Treasury,  and  a  few  powerful  fitmilies.'     This  has. 
been  said  by  all  the  reformers  since  Mr.  Grey  presented  his  meiBo* 
rable  petition,  and  the  Lord  Mayor,  with  the  Aldermen  and  Com* 
mons  of  his  party«  have  repeated  it  in  their  addresses  to  the  Prtsee 
Regent.  Supposing  that  toe  assertion  had  been  proved,  insteadof 
*  o&red  to  be  proved' — does  the  Liord  Mayor— or  would  the  Loiti 
Mayor's  fool,  if  that  ancient  officer  were  still  a  part  of  the  city^ 
establishment,  suppose  that  in  a  country  like  this  it  would  be  pos^ 
sible  to  deprive  wealth  and  power  of  their  influence,  if  it  wene 
desirable  ?  or  desirable,  if  it  were  possible?  That  the  ereat  land- 
holders have  great  influence  is  certain ;  that  any  practiced  evil  arises 
from  it  is  not  so  obvious.  The  great  borough-interests  have  been 
as  often  on  the  side  of  opposition  as  with  the  government ;  Sir 
Francis  Burdett  even  ciakes  use  of  this  notorious  fact  as  an  argu- 
ment for  reform,  and  talks  of  the  strength  which  the  crown  would 
derive  from  diminishinfl;  the  power  of  the  aristoctacy.    But  tliat^ 
influence  has  been  greater  diminished  in  the  natural  course  of  tlnnga. 
A  great  division  of  landed  property  has  been  a  necessary  conse*. 
quence  of  the  increase  of  commercial  wealth.    Large  estates 
produce  much  more  when  sold  in  portions  than  in  the  whole,  and- 
many  have  beentlivided  in  this  way,  owing  to  the  high  price  whick 
land  bore  during  the  war,  more  especially  in  the  manu&cturiog  and 
thickly  peopled  counties.     Thus  the  number  oi  voters  has  in- 
creased, and  the  influence  of  the  great  landholders  has  in  an  equal 
dej^  been  lessened*  In  Norfolki  for  instance,  thoueh  chiefly  an 
agricultural  county,  the  voters  have  been  nearly  doubled;  in  Yoiic- 
shire  they  have  more  than  doubled ;  and  in  Lancashire  the  increase 
has  been  more  than  three-fold.  This  is  mentioned  not  fbr  the  pm^ 
pose  of  lay  ing  any  stress  upon  it,but  to  show  that  such  a  change  is  gi^ 
lag  on;  and  that  in  most  ways  than  one  the  wealth  of  the  country 
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kflseoft  die  powm^  of  tbe  landed  interestir  h  ought Uins  to  do :  and 
ifaftt  purchase  of  seats,  which  is  complained  of  as  the  roost  scan- 
ttakms  abuse  ir  parHament,  is  one  means  whereby  it  effects  this 
desirable  object. 

If  the  reformers  will  show  in  any  age  of  history,  and  in  any  part 
of  the  world,  or  in  this  countir  at  any  former  time,  a  body  of  re« 
presentatives  better  constituted  than  the  British  House  of  Commons 
— among  whom  more  individual  worth  and  integrity  can  be  founds 
aad  more  collective  wisdom ;  or  who  have  more  truly  represented 
the  complicated  and  various  interests  of  the  c<»nmunity,  and  more 
thoroughly  understood  them,  then  indeed  it  may  be  yielded  that  an 
ftltefalKHi  would  be  expedient,  if  such  an  alteration  were  likely  to 
produce  an  amendment.     But  in  a  state  of  society  so  infinitely 
complicated  as  that  wherein  we  exist,  where  so  many  different 
interests  are  to  be  represented,  and  such  various  knowledge  is  re« 
quired  in  the  collected  body,  no  system  of  representation  could  be 
more  suitable  than  that  which  circumstances  have  gradually  and  in- 
sensibly established.    Of  the  revolutionist,  secret  or  avowed,  ad- 
venturer or  fanatic,  knave  or  dupe,  (for  there  are  of  aU  kinds,)  we 
ahali  say  nothing  here  but  address  om*8elves  to  the  well-meaning 
reformer,  who  bis  no  intention  iSairtber  than  what  he  openly  pro- 
fesses*    What  alteration  would  he  propose  in  our  county  elections 
— to  begin  with  these  as  being  of  most  apparent  importance.   He 
would  neither  alter  the  basis  nor  die  superstructure  ; — the  meanf^ 
nor  the  end.   He  would  desire,  perhaps,  to  improve  the  manner  of 
election,  to  extend  the  qualiiication  for  voters  in  some  respects,  and 
limit  it  in  others — things  which  might  be  desirable,  if  in  reality 
they  were  not  very  unimportant,    ft  might  be  well  thatx:opyhold 
fstates,as  is  frequently  proposed,  should  confer  the  same  right  as 
freebdds ; — ^that  the  qualification  shoukl  be  raised  fix>m  forty  shil- 
lings to  as  many  pounds,  or  at  least  to  half  as  many ;  and  that 
persons  leasing  laiids  to  a  certain  amount,  or  assessed  in  direct 
taxes  to  a  given  sum,  should  be  entitled  to  vote.     It  migh( 
be  well  also  2*  the  votes  were  taken  in  the  respective  parishes. 
Kothiog  is  so  easy  as  to  propose  slight  alterations  of  this  kind ;  and 
in  times  of*  perfect  tranquillity  when  they  are  not  demanded  with 
insults  and  menaces  of  civil  war,  it  is  exceedingly  probable  that  such 
things  may  be  taken  into  consideration  among  the  numerous  plans 
for  promoting  the  public  goodi,  in  which  parliament,  by  means  of 
its  comoHttees,  is  continually  employed.  They  might  be  conceded 
for  the  sake  of  those  who  fencv  them  of  importance.     The  repre- 
sentatives would  still  be  what  they  are  and  what  they  ought  to  be — 
men  of  large  landed  property,  whose  families  are  as  old  in  the 
country  as  the  oaks  upon  their  estates,  having  hereditary  claims  to 
the  confidence  of  then:  constituents,— in  a  word,  true  English  gerv 
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tlemeo,  well  a^uainted  with  local  interests,  liable  to  error  like 
other  men,  but  above  all  suspicion  of  sinister  motives ;  perfectly  {q*- 
dependent,  and,  unless  they  are  stricken  with  fatuity,  sincereiy 
attached  to  the  existing  institutions  of  their  country.  Such  are  trc 
men  whom  the  counties  must  always  return  upon  any  plan  of  repre* 
sentation :  unless  the  frantic  scheme  of  universal  suflrage  wene 
adopted,  which  would  inevitably  and  immediately  lead  to  universal 
anarchy. 

As  men  of  family  and  large  estates  are  the  natural  representa- 
tives of  the  counties,  so  are  the  great  towns,  with  equal  fitness^ 
represented  by  men  of  eminence  in  the  commercial  world,  or  per* 
tons  distinguished  for  ability  in  the  senate,  or  for  Iheir  services  in 
the  fleets  and  armies  of  their  country ;  the  first  class  well  known  on 
the  spot,  and  therefore  possessing  that  local  influence  which  wesaMa 
and  respectability  properly  confer— the  two  latter  standing  upon 
the  high  ground  of  honourable  popularity.  When  county  eiectioas 
are  contested,  it  is  usually,  as  far  as  the  great  body  of  thefreebdders 
"are  concerned,  less  a  struggle  between  parties  than  between  &mi- 
laes ;  the  colours  of  the  candidates  serve  as  suflicient  distinction,  and 
cause  enough  for  as  hearty  an  animosity  while  it  lasts  as  that  be» 
tween  Moor  and  Christian,  or  Portuguese  and  Jew.  Unbounded 
license  is  given  to  libels  in  which  truth  and  decorum  are  disregarded 
on  both  sides,  and  there  is  a  plentiful  expenditure  of  ale,  ribands^ 
and  small  wit.  But  in  those  lar^e  towns,  where  elections,  stricily 
speaking,  are  popular,  the  fever  is  of  a  more  malignant  type*  Herd 
the  contest  is  between  parties,  and  is  frequently  carried  on  in  a 
manner  not  unlike  those  private  wars  which  are  sometimes  waged 
in  London  on  successive  Sundays,  between  the  county  of  Cork  iDea 
and  the  count v  of  Tipperary  men,  or  other  tribes  of  the  same  nation, 
till  heads  aha  shilUlahs  enough  have  been  broken  on  both  sides  to 
satisfy  the  point  of  honour,  or  till  peace  is  concluded  under  th6 
mediation  of  the  constables  and  the  magistrates.  These  electioni 
are  ihore  passionate  and  infinitely  more  corrupt  than  those  for  the 
counties — in  proportion  as  influence  has  less  power,  direct  bribery 
has  more ;  nor  is  there  an  imaginable  device  by  which  it  can  be 
performed,  nor  an  imaginable  form  of  deceit  and  perjury  whkli  ig 
not  put  in  practice.  In  one  of  the  largest  cities  of  £neland,  the 
man  who  marries  a  freeman's  daughter  becomes  free  in  right  of  hi« 
wife.  When  that  city  was  cpatested,  it  was  a  common  thingfor 
one  woman  to  marry  half  a  dozen  men  during  the  election.  *  The 
parties  adjourned  from  the  church  to  the  church-yard,  shook  hands 
across  a  grave,  and  pronounced  a  summary  form  of  divorce, 
by  saying  *  now  death  do  us  part ;'  away  went  the  man  to  give  his 
vote,  and  the  woman  remained  in  readiness  to  confer  the  same  pri- 
vilege in  different  parishes  upon  as  many  mo)*e  fausbsincis  as  ^^ 
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€omnihtC€  ihotight  it  pnident  to  provide;— receiving  her  fee  for 
each.  In  that  same  city,  before  the  act  which  limited  the  duration 
of  elections,  (a  measure  of  real  reform,)  we  remember  a  contest 
which  continued  for  more  than  six  weks,and  not  a  day  past  with- 
out bludgeon  work  in  the  streets.  But  the  ferocious  spirit  of  a 
mob  ejection  has  never  been  manifested  so  strongly  in  any  other 
place  as  at  Nottingham ;  and  it  has  been  asserted  that  the  present 
Rtateof  that  city,  so  ruinous  to  itself,  and  so  inexpressibly  disgrace- 
ful to  the  country,  is:  attributable,  in  no  slight  degree,  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  excesses  and  outrages  of  party  spirit  have  been 
tolerated,  and  even  encouraged  at  such  times. 

It  b  exceedingly  proper  that  the  mode  of  election  should  be 
purely  popubr  in  some  places,  and  that  the  populace  and  the  ultra- 
hberty  men  should  return  such  representatives  as  Wilkes  and  Sir 
Francis  Burdetl — or  even  Paul,  if  they  will  degrade  themselves  s6 
fer  z — remembering  what  Lord  Cochrane  has  been,  we  will  speak 
bf  Mfhni  he  is  in  no  other  terms  than  those  of  undissembled  com- 
passion and  regret.  As  for  Mr.  Orator  Hunt,  there  is  no  likelihood 
that  any  place  should  return  such  a  representative-— unless  Garratt 
were  chartei^d  to  choose  a  member  as  well  as  a  mayor.  4t  is  not 
undesirable,  in  ordinary  times,  that  we  should  hear  exaggerated 
notions  of  liberty  from  men  of  ready  language  and  warm  heads,  and 
in  perilous  seasons  the  gallery  may  always  be  cleared  when  ha- 
wtngoes  are  made  for  the  manifest  purpose  of  circulating  sedition 
through  the  country  and  inflaming  discontent.  But  there  is  quite 
enough  of  this  mixture  in  the  House. 

Money  and  faction  bear  about  an  equal  share  in  ffreat  popular 
elections ;  it  is  in  the  small  open  boroughs  where  bribery  ana  cor- 
ruption have  full  play  ;  where  guineas  during  \Sb  golden  age  were 
served  out  of  a  punch-bowl ;  and  where  the  voters  paid  their  apo- 
thecaries' bill  according  to  received  custom  after  an  election,  from 
the  thirty  pounds  which  were  the  price  of  a  vote.  The  law  has 
provided  pains  and  penalties  against  such  practices;  and  why  should 
government  be  reproached  with  a  *corruption  which  exists  wholly 
%tnd  exclusively  among  the  people  themselves  ?  It  is  a  transaction 
between  Mr.  Goldworthy  the  giver,  and  Mr.  Freeman  Bull  the 
taker,  of  whom  the  former  may  be  a  staunch  whig,  and  the  latter  a 
staunch  patriot  and  honest  Englishman,  thou^  the  one  is  ready 
to  pay  thirty  pounds  for  a  vote,  and  the  other  to  sell  it  at  that  price ; 
tna  Mr.  Goldworthy  is  just  as  likely  to  be  found  in  the  list  of  the 
opposition,  or  of  the  reformers,  as  of  the  ministerial  members* 
There  are  indeed  very  few  who  sanction  the  silly  question  of 

*  As  far  as  any  good  cao  be  darived  from  eouBteraotiag  false  and  parnieiaas  doa* 
trines  by  exposing  them,  it  eould  not  be  done  beUer  than  by  eircalathig  Mr.  Wind* 
■BM's  masterly  speaoli  upon  this  subject. 

VOL*    XVIt    NO.   XXXI.  It 
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Refcurm ;  but  few  as  diey  are^  the  number  would  be  lessened,  if 
those  among  them  who  have  come  into  parliament  by  means  which 
that  question  attempts  to  stigmatize,  were  to  abstain  from  voting 
upon  it*  Undoubtedly  such  practices  are  scandalous,  as  bein|r 
legally  and  therefore  morally  wrong;  but  it  is  false  that  any  evu 
to  the  legislature  arises  from  them.  When  Mr.  Curwen  brought 
in  his  biU  for  more  effectually  preventing  them,  bis  main  argument 
was  that  the  bill  would  introduce  a  larger  proportion  of  the  laiided 
interest  into  the  House :  that  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  exclude 
all  other  influence  from  'elections,  except  that  of  government^  will 
not  be  admitted  by  the  other  branches  of  the  commuoitv. 

A  laudable  and  useful  ambition  leads  into  pariiament  the  opulent 
merchant  and  manufacturer ;  the  lawyer  high  in  his  profession  ; 
the  man  who  has  returned  with  affluence  from  the  East  or  West  In- 
dies, and  is  conversant  with  the  customs,  wants,  and  interests  of 
our  conquests  and  colonies ;  the  military  and  naval  officer,  who  in 
the  course  of  their  services  have  acquired  a  competent  knowledge 
of  affairs  upon  which  the  legislature  must  often  be  employed.  It  is 
for  the  advantage  of  the  republic  also  that  from  a  like  ambition, 
men  liberally  educated,  but  more  richly  endowed  with  the  gifts  of 
nature  than  of  fortune,  should  sWetimes  prefer  the  service  of  th» 
state  to  that  of  the  army  or  navy,  or  of  the  three  professicms,  as  an 
honouraUe  path  to  distmction.  f  hese  penums  possess  no  landed 
or  local  interests;  they  owe  their  seats  therefore  to  some  one  into 
whose  hands  Jiuch  interests  through  the  changes  of  time  and  circum* 
stances  have  devolved,  and  with  whom  they  coincide  in  political 
opinions.  Agreeing  thus  upon  the  general  principle,  it  is  not  likely 
that  any  difference  should  arise  upon  a  great  question ;  if  it  should^ 
the  member  vacates  his  seat;  and  whether  be  who  accepts  a  seat 
upon  this  implied  condition,  be  not  as  unshackled,  as  independent, 
as  conscientious,  and  as  honourable  a  member,  as  the  man  who 
keeps  away  from  the  discussion  of  a  question  upon  which  his  own 
opinion  differs  from  that  of  the  populace  whose  favour  he  conrtSt 
is  a  question  which  a  child  may  answer.  Others  there  are  who 
have  made  a  direct  purchase  of  their  seats,  and  these  may  thus  &r 
be  said  to  be  the  most  independent  men  in  the  House,  as  the  mob- 
representatives  are  undoubtedly  the  least  so.  In  one  or  other  of 
these  ways  the  House  obtains  some  of  its  most  useful,  most  dis* 
tinguished,  and  most  intelligent  members. 

The  Ultra  Whigs  difier  widely  in  the  means  of  reform  which  they 
propose;  the  object  however  in  which  they  generally  agree,  is  tfaiU, 
of  Vendering  all  elections  popular.  The  principle  that  the  repre-> 
sentative  must  obey  the  instructions  of  his  constituents,  which  many 
of  the  reformers  profess,  would  follow  as  a  necessary  consequence ; 
and  the  moment  that  principle  is  established,  ^  chaos  is  come  again.' 
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anarchy  begins,  or  more  truly  an  ochlocracy,  a  roob-eovemmenti 
which  is  as  much  worse  than  anarchy,  as  the  vilest  nimns  of  a  ci« 
Ftlized  country  are  more  wicked  than  rude  savages. 

But  supposing  it  were  possible  to  avoid  *  the  great  and  broa<l 
bottomless  ocean-sea-full  of  evils,'  which  popular  reform  would 
let  in  upon  us,  what  is  the  good  which  it  is  expected  to  produce  ?— • 
what  are  the  proposed  advantages  for  which  we  are  to  hazard  the 
blessings  we  possess?  First  in  tne  list  the  Common  Council  reckon 
the  abolition  of*  all  useless  places,  pensions,  and  sinecures.'  Sap* 
posing  the  whole  abolished,  to  what  might  the  public  relief,  or  io 
other  words,  the  diminution  of  taxes,  amount  ? — not  to  a  yearly  tax 
of  twopence*halfpenny  a  head  upon  the  population !  So  groundless 
and  so  senseless  is  the  clamour  which  would  take  away  from  the 
sovereign  the  power  of  reward,  and  from  the  government  that  of 
paying  the  public  services.  And  the  consequence  would  be,  that 
every  person  who  was  not  born  to  a  large  estate,  would  be  ex- 
cluded from  |K)litical  life,  and  the  government  must  iall  exclu- 
Bively  into  the  hands  of  the  rich.  These  things  may  sometimes 
be  unworthily  bestowed,  and  some  of  them  may  be  unreasonably 
greaty  though  be  it  remembered  that  those  which  are  so  (the 
tellerships)  expire  with  the  lives  of  the  present  holders.  But  their 
exi&tence  is  inaispensable  to  the  very  frame  of  government.  Thost 
persons  who  tell  the  credulous  and  deluded  people  that  taxes  are 
levied  for  the  eood  of  administration,  and  who  represent  our 
statesmen  as  living  and  fattening  upon  the  public  spoil,  must  either 
be  grossly  ignorant,  or  wicked  enough  to  employ  arguments  which 
they  know  to  be  false.  The  emoluments  of  office  almost  in  every 
department  of  the  state,  and  especially  in  all  the  highest,  are  no- 
toriously inadequate  to  the  expenditure  which  the  situation  re- 
quires. Mr.  Pitt,  who  was  no  gambler,  no  prodigal,  and  too  much 
a  man  of  business  to  have  expensive  habits  of  any  kind,  died  in 
debt,  and  the  nation  dischar^e<I  his  debts,  not  less  as  a  mark  of 
respect,  than  as  an  act  of  justice.  But  as  it  is  impossible  from  the 
emoluments  of  office  to  make  a  provision  for  retirement,  no  man  of 
talents,  who  is  not  likewise  a  man  of  fortune,  could  afford  to  accept 
of  office,  unless  some  reasonable  chance  (and  it  is  no  more  than 
a  chance)  of  permanent  provision  were  held  out ;  and  this  is  dona 
ki  the  cheapest  manner  by  the  existence  of  sinecures.  Mr.  Per- 
ceval, for  instance,  could  not  have  abandoned  his  profession  to^take 
that  part  in  political  affairs  which  has  secured  for  hun  so  htgh  a 

flace  in  the  affections  of  his  countrymen  and  in  the  history  of 
is  country,  if  a  sinecure  had  not  been  jdven  him  to  indemnify 
hkn  in  case  he  should  be  driven  from,  office, — an  event  which 
might  so  probably  have  occurred  in  the  struggle  of  parties.  In 
^  instance  there  was  an  immediate  possession ;  but  in  general  the 
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prospect  of  succeeding  to  one  when  it  may  become  vacapt  suffice^.;^ 
aiMl  m  no  other  way  could  men  of  talents  be  tempted  so  frugally 
into  the  service  of  the  state.  Whether  it  would  be  an-imwDye- 
ment  upon  the  government  to  have  it  administered  only  by  the 
rich,  is  a  question  which  needs  no  discussion. 

*  A  delusive  paper  currency'  is  enumerated  by  the  Lord  Mayor 
and  Common  Council,  in  their  unfortunate  petition,  as  one  cause 
of  our  *  grievances.'    What !  is  the  ghost  of  Bullion  abroad  .W 
buried  as  it  was  ^  full  fathom  five'  beneath  reams  of  forgotten  ik* 
quisitions,  colder  and  heavier  than  any  marble  monument,  what 
conjuror  hath  raised  it  from  the  grave  ?    No  fitter  person  could 
be  called  upon  to  lay  a  ghost  than  the  Rector  of  Lincoln,  who 
could  talk  Ureek  to  it  if  necessary.     He  truly  tells  us,  that  die 
difficulty  does  not  consist  in  there  being  too  much,  but  too  liuh 
money ;  that  the  sudden  subtraction  of  so  much  paper  currency 
has  been  a  direct  and  obvious  cause  of  the  stagnation  of  industry; 
and  he  recommends  an  increase  of  the  circulating  medium  tp  a 
great  amount  as  the  first  measure  necessary  for  meeling  the  exji* 
gencyof  the  times. 

The  main  objects  then  which  it  is  proposed  to   effect  by  Par- 
liamentary Reform  are  these :  the  abolition  either  of  all  influence 
in  elections,  (which  is  just  as  possible  as  it  would  b«  to  aboh'sh  diQ 
east  wind,  or  annul  the  law  of  gravitation  by  act  of  parliament;)  or 
of  all  monied  influence,  (which  would  take  away  all  counterpoise 
from  the  landed  interest  in  the  legislature ;}  the  aliolit  ion  of  pensiooji 
and  sinecures,  whereby  every  man  who  is  not  born  to  a  large  for- 
tune would  be  excluded  from  state  aflairs,  and  the  goveromen^ 
must  necessarily  become  an  oligarchy  of  the  rich ;  and  a  fuitber 
subtraction  of  currency,  (too  much  having  already  beensubtracted)^ 
As  far  as?  a  Reform  m  Parliament  could  effiect  anv  of  these  ob? 
jects,  (supposing  it  were  possible  that  it  should  stop  here,)  it  would 
aggravate  every  ill  which  it  pretends  to  cure ;  and  instead  of  re- 
lieving the  distress  of  any  one  branch  of  the  community,  brine 
infinite  distress  upon  all.    How  indeed  is  it  possible  that  it  couIq 
relieve  them  ?    Could  it  increase  the  consumption  of  iron,  and 
thereby  set  the  foundries  at  work,  and  give  activity  to  the  collieries? 
Could  it  compel  the  continental  nations  to  purchase  more  of  oq; 
goods,  and  encourage  English  manufacturers  while  their  own  are 
starving  ?  If  experience  has  failed  to  teach  our  manufacturers  and 
merchants  the  ruinous  folly  of  making  the  supply  exceed  the 
demand,  and  glutting  those  markets  where  they  have  no  competitioni 
would  a  Reform  in  Parliament  make  them  wiser?  Could  it  repair 
the  ruin  which  has  been  extended  over  the  whole  continent  by 
Bonaparte's  frantic  tyranny,  and  enable  those  customers  who  now 
are  in  want  of  necessaries  themselves  to  purchase  from  us  those 
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tuperfluities  wh<»rein,  in  better  days,  they  were  accu^omed  to  in- 
dulge  ?  Can  it  regulate  the  seasons,  and  ensure  tfe  growth  of 
corn  ? — when  we  know  to  our  cost  how  utterly  unable  it  is  to  regu« 
late  even  its  price ! 

But  the  petitioners  tell  us  that  a  Refonn  in  Parliament  will 
calm  the  apprehensions  of  the  people,  and  allay  their  irritated  feel- 
ings I  Their  apprehensions  I  Of  what  are  they  apprehensive  ?  Are- 
their  liberties  threatened  ?   Is  Parliament,  then,  about  to  be  sus- 
pended or  disused,  and  ship-money  levied  by  virtue  of  the  prero- 
gative? Do  they  apprehend  that  arbitrary  power  is  to  be  establish- 
ed by  that  *  base  engine  of  our  profligate  statesmen,  the  standing 
army,'  and  the  bayonets  of  the  Hanoverians?  Or  do  they  apprehend 
that  there  is  a  design  to  brif)^  back  popery,  and  that  the  beautiful 
works  of  art  with  which  England  has  recently  been  enriched,  not 
from  the  plunder,  but  by  the  gratitude  of  Italy,  may  prove  to  be 
saints  in  disguise,  to  be  installed  each  upon  his  altar  as  soon  as  the 
plot  is  perfect!  Of  Uiis  danger,  at  least,  the  Ultra  Whigs  stand  in  no 
fear. — Of  what  then  are  they  apprehensive  ?  This  is  a  question  for 
which  the  Caledonian  Oracle  has  happily  alreadv  uttered  a  response. 
That  hi^h  and  veracious  authority  affirms  that  there  exists  among  us 
*a  servile  tribe'  composed  of  *  enemies  of  liberty,'  *  cold-blooded 
sycophants  of  a  court,' '  vulgar  politicians,' '  impostors,'  and  persons 
of  '  extreme  bad  faith,'  all  of  whom  the  said  Oracle  designates  by 
the  apt  and  convenient  name  of  Quietists,  because  they  assert  that 
the  British  people  are  at  this  time  living  under  a  free  government,  ' 
and  that  their  freedom  is  in  no  danger,  an  opinion  which,  if  it  conti- 
nues, to  use  the  very  oracular  words,  *  bids  fair  to  naturalize  anwng 
ut  even  now  the  worst  abuses  of  foreign  despotisms.^-^lndeed !  Wc 
have  heard  of  nothing  so  alarming  since  the  conspiracy  between  Dr. 
Bell  and  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  was  revealed  from  the  same 
infallible  shrine.     Yes,  the  Oracle  tells  us  that  it  is  our  duty  to 
keep  alive  a  jealousy  of  rojral  encroachments :' — that  *  confidence^ 
in  our  rulers  is  €ls  foolish  as  it  is  unworthy  of  a  free  people^ 
*  We  may  rest  assured,'  it  says,  *  that  a  sovereign  will  be  too  apt 
to  exchange  his  duty  for  the  very  easiest  and  basest  of  employ* 
ments — the  sacrifice  of  all  a  nation's  interests  to  his  own.'  It  tells 
us  that  we  have  seen  the  Crown  '  calling  upon  Parliament  to  sup- 
port  the  expenses  of  the  war,  and  withdrawing  from  Parliamentary 
control  and  from  all  participation,  the  whole  profits  of  the  victory ^^ 
It  says,  ^  this  servile  tribe  (tne  Quietists)  have  contrived  to  borrow 
the  auth(mty  of  Mr.  Burke  for  their  bad  cause,  and  to  persuade 
the  unthinking  mass  of  mankind  that  they  act  in  concert  with  that 
"* great  man  in  their  warfare  {the  warfare  of  the  Quietists)  against 
the  rights  of  the  people,  ana  their  mockery  (flf  the  champions  of 
the  constitution.    But  it  is  fit  to  bo  remarked  how  unfairly  he  is 
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called  in  to  their  assistance.'  If  that  great  man  could  speak  frooft 
the  grave,  with  what  a  voice  of  tbunqer  would  he  give  the  lie  to 
this  impostor  who  tells  us  that  our  danger  at  this  time  is  from  the 
Crown,  not  from  the  spirit  of  revolution  and  anarchy ;  and  that  he^ 
were  he  living,  would  throw  his  weight  into  the  popular  scale  ! 
*  jlt  home  and  abroad,'  the  Oracle  tells  us,  *  we  are  in  profound 
peace  ;'  and  it  adds,  '  now  then  let  us,  instead  of  crouchmg  bejore 
domestic  oppression^  bethink  us  in  good  earnest  of  repairing  in  that 
constitution  which  our  triumphs  have  saved,  the  breaches  which 
the  struggle  itself  has  occasioned/  Who  but  must  smile  to  find 
the  Oracle,  which  Philippized  during  the  contest,  confessing  now 
that  the  country  had  been  '  saved'  by  that  triumph  which  the  cow* 
ardly  counsels  of  the  tripod  would  have  rendered  impossible ! 

But  are  we  in  such  perfect  peace  at  home  as  is  thus  gravely 
asserted  ? — If  so,  with  what  reason  is  it,  that  one  set  of  City  Reso* 
lutioners  *  contemplate  with  the  deepest  dismay  and  agony  the  too 
probable  issue  of  such  a  state  of  things' — that  others  menace  us 
with  *  anarchy  and  the  horrors  of  civil  war,  as  the  inevitable  result 
if  Parliamentary  Reform  be  ftirther  neglected' — that  tavem-oratora 
and  mob-orators  tell  us  ^  a  crisis  is  at  hand,'  and  that  the  dema- 
gogues, in  their  weekly  and  daily  diatribes,  are  stimulating  the 
people  to  bring  into  practice  what  the  Oracle  at  this  precise  time, 
with  its  usual  felicity,  calls  the  sacred  principle  of  Resistance  P 
A  provincial  paper  is  before  us,  in  which  ^  every  mechanic  in  the 
county  who  has  legs  to  carry  him,  is  invited  to  a  general  meeting 
to  embrace  the  glorious  opportunity  of  manfully  asserting  his  rights 
in  a  peaceable  and  constitutional  manner,  and  to  hoist  the  fla^  of 
general  distress.'     And  the  petitioners  of  the  Common  Council 
assert  that  nothing  but  Parliamentary  Reform  will. allay  the  irri- 
tated feelings  of  ine  people,'     By  the  people^  of  course,  the  dis« 
contented  faction  is  meant— the  deceivers  and  the  deceived—acjcocd- 
ing  to  that  figure  of  speech  by  which  a  part  is  put  for  the  whole — 
a  political  s)rnecdoche.     Upon  the  propriety  of  concession  to  a 
faction  in  this  temper,  Burleigh  has  leit  us  his  opinion,  when^in 
reference  to  the  factions  of  his  days,  he  asked  Elizabeth  whether 
she  would  'suffer them  to  be  strong  to  make  them  the  better  con- 
tent, or  discontent  them  by  making  them  weaker, — for  what  the 
mixtui'e  of  strength  and  discontent  engenders,'  says  the  veteran 
statesman,  '  there  needs  no  syllogism  to  prove.' 

The  Oracle  would  be  satisfied  with  a  simple  change  of  situation 
between  the  Ins  and  the  Outs.  How  much  would  satisfy  the  pe- 
titioners of  all  classes,  the  London  citizens  who  prepare  their  own 
grievances,  and  the  poor  deluded  mechanics  in  the  country  who 
receive  them  readf-made  in  one  of  Major  Cartwright's  thj-ee  hundred 
circulars, — it  would  be  difficult  to  say ;  nor  can  they  themselves 
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tcH.  And  if  all  these  parties  were  conteiileci,^  than  which,  the 
mind  of  man  can  imagine  nothing  more  impossible^^  there  remain 
the  Spencean  Philanthropists^ — a  set  of  men  not  te  oe  confounded 
with  any  of  whom  we  have  hitherto  spoken ; — men  who  know  dis- 
tinctly what  they  mean,  and  tell  ns  honestly  what  they  ahn  at,—- 
mfinitelv  more  respectable  than  the  shallow  orators  who  declaim 
about  Refonn  ^  with  many  words  making  nothing  understood,* 
and  &r  more  dangerous,  inasmuch  as  great  and  important  truths, 
half  understood  and  misapplied,  are  of  all  means  of  mischief  the 
most  formidable*  It  is  fit  that  our  readers  should  have  their  pQ«> 
litical  confession  of  faith  before  them. 

Spsncb's  Flaw. 
For  Parochial  Partnerships  in  the  Land 

Is  the  only  effectual  Remedy  lor  the 

Distresses  and  Oppressions  of  the  People. 

The  Landboldert  are  not  Proprietors  in  Chief;  they  are  but  the 

Stewards  of  the  Public  ; 

.  For  the  Land  is  the  Pkoflb's  Farm. 

The  Eipenses  of  the  Goremment  do  not  cause  the  misery  that 

Surrounds  oi,  but  the  enormous  exactions  of  these 

«  Uf^uit  Stewards.' 

Landed  monopoly  ia  indeed  e<)ually  contrary  to  the  bem'gn 

Spirit  of  Christianity,  and  destructiTe  of 

The  Independence  and  Morality  of  Mankind. 

«  The  Pvo6t  of  the  Earth  is  for  all ;' 

Yet  how  deplorably  destitute  are  the  great  Mass  of  the  people ! 

Kof  is  it  possible  for  their  situations  to  be  radically  amended,  but 

By  the  establishment  of  a  system 

Founded  on  the  immutable  basis  of  Nature  and  Justice. 

Experience  demonstrates  its  necessity ;  and  the  Rights  of  Mankind 

Require  it  for  their  presenration. 

To  obtain  this  importsMit  object,  by  ei^tendiog  the  knoirledge  of  the 
abov»8^stem»  the  society  of  Spencean  Philanthropists  has  been  institu* 
ted.  further  information  of  its  prinaples  may  be  obtained  by  at^nding 
any  of  its  sectional  meetings«  where  subjects  are  discussed  calcuUted  to 
enlighten  the  human  understanding ;  and  where  also  the  regulations  of  the 
Society  may  be  procured,  coulaiiMag  a  complete  developement  of  the  Spen* 
cean  system.  Every  individual  is  admitted,  free  of  ejqpense,  who  frill 
conduct  himself  with  decorum. 

The  Meetings  of  the  Society  begin  at  a  (quarter  after  eight  in  the 
evening,  as  under : 
Frst  Section  eveiy  Wednesday,  at  the  Cock,  Grafton-atreet,  Sobo. 
Second,  Thursday,  Mulberry  Tree,  Mulberry-ct.  Wilson^-st  Moorfielde. 
Third,  Monday,  Nags  Head,  Camaby-market. 
Fourth,  Tuesday,  No.  8,  Lumber-street,  Mint,  Borough. 

^  In  all  the  schemes  which  have  been  devised  for  a  perfect  society 
since  men  first  began  to  speculate  upoi\  si^ch  subj[ect3|  t^e  prin^ipl% 
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of  a  commuQity  of  ^goods  has  in  some  degree  entered;  and  rertaiit 
approaches  toward  it,  though  under  many  modifications,  have  been 
made  both  in  ancient  and  modern  times,  as  in  Crete  and  in  Sparta« 
— among  the  Peruvians,  and  by  the  Jesuits  in  Para^y.     Such  a 
commonity  prevailed  among  some  of  the  primitive  Christians  ,tfaclDgh 
no  law  of  the  Gospel  enjoined  it ;  the  Moravians  in  Germany  ap- 
proach very  nearly  to  it  at  this  time^     The  mendicant  ordei«  wec« 
established  on  the  same  principle,  and  have  thriven  upon  it*  nakU 
habenUa  et  omnia  possdder^es — The  Papal  Church,  with  its  usual 
wisdom,  (for  that  church  assui^edly  possesses  the  wisdom  of  the 
serpent,)  having  prevented  the  principle  from  becoming  dangerous^ 
by  thus  sanctioning,  and  taking  it  into  its  service.    In  America  also 
it  is  acted  upon  by  many  obscure   sects  living  inoffensively  and 
industriously  in  small  communities.    A  religious  influence  has  pre« 
vailed  in  all  these  instances, — Lycurgus  could  not  have  succeeded 
without  the  assistance  of  Apollo,  and  Mango  Capac  was  the  son  of 
the  sun.     The  doctrine  becomes  formidable  when  it  is  presented 
as  a  political  dogma,  with  no  such  feeling  to  soften  and  sanctify  it. 
Joel  Barlow,  the  American  republican,  who  died  when  lackeying 
the  heels  of  Bonaparte  on  his  expedition  into  Russia,  perceiveq 
that  the  fashionable  doctrines  of  liberty,  of  which  he  was  so  warm 
an  advocate,  tended  this  way,  and  must  end  there ;  but  he  thought 
proper  to  adjourn  sine  die  the  time  for  carrying  these  ultimate 
principles  into  effect.    There  is  reason  for  supposing  that  Robes- 
pierre at  the  time  of  his  overthrow  had  formecl  some  extravagant 
project  of  this  kind ;  he  spoke  of  ^  momentous  secrets  which  a  Kind 
of  pusillanimous  prudence  had  induced  him  to  conceal,'  and  pro* 
mised  to  disclose  in  his  will,  if  he  should  be  cut  off  prematurely, 
the  object  to  which  what  he  called  the  triumph  of  liberty  tended. 
If  BaboBuf  may  be  believed,  this  object  was  an  eaualization  of  pro- 
perty, an  object  which  Babceuf*  attempted  by  tlie  most  atrocious 
.  means  to  bring  about,  but  perished  in  the  attempt.     Happily  it  was 
made  too  late ; — sick  of  horrors  and  satiated  with  blood,  the  peo- 
ple were  weary  of  revolutions,  and  France  escaped  a  convulsioQ 
more  dreadful  than  any  which  it  had  experienced. 

This,  however,  is  not  the  theory  of  the  Spencean  philanthropists. 
These  root-and-branch  reformers  take  their  name  from  a  poor 
man,  who,  if  he  had  unluckily  lived  in  the  days  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution, might  have  been  a  very  inoffensive  member  of  society,  and 
remembered  only,  if  he  had  been  remembered  at  all,  among  those 
writers  who  have  amused  themselves  by  building  constitutions  in 
the  air,  instead  of  castles.  *  When  I  began  to  study,'  says  be, 
i  I  found  every  thing  erected  on  certain  unalterable  principles.    I 

^  Ad  accoant  of  this  coospiracy,  collected  from  the  official  documeots,  is  in  oarte« 
^r.:h  Tolame,  p.  4I7-- 422.  Itis  a  curkmpert  in  the  history  of  the  French  RevoloUoit 
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foand  every  art  and  science  a  perfect  whole.    Nothing  was  in 
anavchy  but  language  and  politics.     But  both  of  these  1  reduced 
to  order :  the  one  by  a  new  alphabet,  and  the  other  by  a  new  con- 
stitution.'    The  new  alphabet  of  this  modest  reformer  we  have 
Bot  had  the  fortune  to  see  ;  it  seems,  however,  that  the  first  edi- 
licMi  eiUier  of  his  New  Constitution,  or  his  Trial,  was  printed  in 
what  he  calls  his  •  natural  or  philosophical  orthography.'  His  poli- 
tical opinions  were  first  propounded  in  the  form  of  a  Lecture,  read 
before  the  Philosophical  Society  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  in  1 775, 
and  printed  immediately  afterwards ;  from  which  time,  he  says, 
y  he  went  on  continually  publishing  them  in  one  shape  or  other.' 
They  are  fully  and  harmlessly  explained  in  his  *  Constitution  of 
Spensonia,  a  country  in  Fairy  Land ;  situated  between  Utopia  and 
Oceana.'     '  The  Spensonian  Commonwealth  is  one  and  indivi- 
sible ;  and,  *  the  Sovereign  People  is  the  Universality  of  Spenso- 
nian citizens.'     Divested  of  such  nonsensical  language,  which  was 
then  in  full  voeue,  and  too  much  of  which  still  passes  current,  his 
scheme  is, — ^That  the  soil  belongs  to  the  state,  and  that  individuals 
should  rent  their  lands   and  tenements  from   their  respective 
papishes ;  the  rent  being  the  revenue,  and  the  surplus,  after  all 
public  expenses  are  defrayed,  to  be  divided  equally  among  all  the 
parisfaioners ;  every  kind  of  foroperty  being  permitted  except  in 
land.     The  larger  estates  are  to  be  leased  for  one  and  twenty 
years,  and  at  the  expiration  of  that  term  re-let  by  poblic  auction  j 
the  smaller  ones  by  the  year :  and  larger  ones  subdivided  as  the 
increase  of  population  may  require.     The  legislative  power  is 
vested  in  an  annual  parliament,  elected  by  universal  suflrase,  wo- 
men voting  as  well  as  men, — the  executive  is  in  the  hands  of  a 
council  of  twenty-four,  half  of  which  is  to  be  renewed  annually. 
Every  fifth  day  is  a  sabbath  of  rest^ — not  of  religion ;  for  though 
this  constitution  is  proclaimed  in  the  presence  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  no  provision  is  made  for  worshippingHim.     All  the  Spen-, 
sonians  are  soldiers ;  and  in  the  Spensonian  Commonwealth,  *  Na- 
ture and  Justice  know  nothing  oi  illegitimacy.'    To  the  end  of 
this  Constitution  an  Epilogue  is^anncxed,  in  decent  verse^  saying 
iliat  the  Golden  Age  will  no  longer  be  accounted  fabulous,  now 
that  mankind  are  about  to  enjoy 

'  — ^All  that  prophets  e'er  of  bliss  foretold, 
And  all  that  poets  eyer  feigned  of  old.* 

And  these  verses, — to  show  the  strange  humour  of  the  man,  and 
the  vulgarity  which  adhered  to  him,  are  followed  by  a  *  Chorus,' 
to  the  tune  of  *  Sally  in  our  Alley  :' — 

^  Then  let  us  all  join  heart  in  band 
Thro'  country,  town,  and  city, 
Of  every  age  and  every  sex. 
Young  men  and  maidens  pretty  j 
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To  baste  this  Golden  Age's  reigo 

On  every  hill  and  valley, — 
Then  Paradise  shall  greet  our  eyes 

Thro'  every  street  and  alley !' 

In  any  other  age  this  might  have  gone  quietly  to  the  fttmily 
vault.  But  the  French  Revolution  made  Spence  suppose  that  tfaie 
time  for  realizing  bis  speculations  was  arrived ;  and  the  manner  in 
which  he  proposed  to  do  this,  brought  him  under  the  cognizance 
of  the  Attorney  General, — how  deservedly,  a  brief  specimen  of  his 
philanthropical  proposals  will  show  : — 

vWe  must  destroy/  he  says,  ^  ail  private  property  in  land.  The 
Landholders  are  like  a  warlike  enemy  quartered  upon  us  for  the  purpose 
of  raising  contributioos  \  therefore  any  thing  short  of  a  total  destruction  of 
the  power  of  these  Samsoos  will  not  do  ;  and  that  must  be  accomplished, 
not  by  simple  thaving,' — (look  to  it,  Mr.  Coke,  of  Norfolk !)  '  not  bj 
simple  shaving,  wbicb  leaves  the  roots  of  their  strength  to  grow  again  ;-^ 
no:  we  must  scalp'*  them,  or  else  they  will  soon  recover,  and  puU  our 
Temple  of  Liberty  about  our  ears.  Nothing  less  than  a  complete  exter^ 
mination  of  the  present  system  of  holding  land  will  ever  bring  the  world 
again  to  a  state  worth  living  in.  But  how  is  this  mighty  work  to  be 
done  ?  1  answer,  it  must  be  done  at  once.  For  the  public  mind  being 
suitably  prepared  by  n^  little  tracts,  a  few  coottgueus  parishes  have  only 
to  declare  the  land  to  be  theirs,  and  form  a  Convention  of  paiochiil 
deputies  :  other  adjacent  parishes  would  immediately  follow  the  example ; 
and  thus  would  a  beautiful  and  powerful  New  Republic  instantaneously 
^riie  in  full  vigour.  In  fact,  it  is  like  the  Almighty  saying,  Let  there  be 
light,  and  it  was  so  :-^o  the  people  have  only  to  say.  Let  the  land  be 
ours,  and  it  will  be  so.  For  who,  pray,  are  to  hinder  the  people  of  any 
nation  from  doing  so,  when  they  are  inclined  ?  Are  the  landlords  more 
numerous  in  proportion  to  the  people  than  the  officers  in  our  mutinous 
fleets  were  to  their  crews  ?  Certainly  not.  Then  landsmen  have  nothing 
to  fear  more  than  the  seamen,  and  indeed  much  less ;  for  after  such  a 
mutiny  on  land,  the  masters  of  the  people  would  neFer  become  theit 
masters  again.' 

Eor  this  publication  the  Scalping  Philanthropist  was  most  de- 
servedly prosecuted ;  having  before  richlv  entided  himself  to  this 
distinction  by  a  periodical  ferrago  called  *  Pig's  Meat,^  wherein, 
the  same  doctrines  were  promulgated,  and  circulated  in  the  cheap- 
est  form  among  the  lower  classes  of  tradesmen  and  mechanics* 
We  remember  to  have  heard  that  he  excited  compassion  at  his  trial 

*  This,  as  may  be  supposed,  was  a  favourite  piissa^  with  the  auCbor.  He  adds  ip 
a  note,  that  *  the  overbeariog  power  of  great  men  by  tbeu*  reveoaes,  and  Uie  pow^ 
of  Samson  by  bb  bair,  are  ftrikingly  siinilar^  and  show  such  men  to  be  dangerow 
companions  in  society,  till  scalped  of  their  bair,  or  revenues.  For  it  is  plain,  tttat^if 
tbe  Lords  of  the  PbitisUnes  bad  scalped  Samson,  instead  of  only  shaving  him,  they 
might  have  saved  both  their  lives  and  their  temple/  Tbe  Philistines  in  France 
were  of  this  opinion,  and  to  make  short  work  as  well  as  soro,  they  employed  a 
machine  wbicb  toak  off  bead  and  all 
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hf  his  wretched  aopearance ,  and  the  pitiable  fiuiaticism  with  iriiich 
&e  was  possessea:  for  the  man  was  honest ;  he  wks  not  one  of 
Mse  demagogues  who,  like  Cobbett,  make  mischief  their  trade 

pcause  they  find  it  a  eainful  one ;  he  asserted  nothing  but  wl^t  he 

lelieved,  and  would  have  suffered  martyrdom  for  his  opinions. 

te  called  himself,  in  his  defence,  ^  The  unfeed  advocate  of  the 

isinberited  seed  of  Adam*' 

*  This,  Gentlemen,'  said  be,  *  is  the  Rights  of  Man !  and  upon  tfiis 
'ock  of  Nature  have  I  built  my  Commonwealth,  and  the  Gates  of  HtA 

all  not  prevail  against  it.'  I  solemnly  avow,'  he  continued,  *  that 
dat  I  have  written  aod  published  has  been  done  with  as  good  a  con* 
icieoce,  and  as  much  philanthropy,  as  ever  possessed  the  heart  of  any 
prophet,  apostle,  or  philosopher,  that  ever  existed.  And  indeed  [  could 
neither  have  lived  or  died  in  peace,  having  such  important  truths  in  my 
bosom  unpublished.' 

— A  tough  fellow  :  one  that  seemed  to  stand 

Much  on  a  resolute  carelessness,  and  had 

A  spice  of  that  unnecessary  thing 

Which  the  mysterious  call  rbilosopby. 

He  stood  alone^  he  said,  unconnected  with  any  party,  and  con- 
sidered as  a  lunatic,  except  by  a  thinking  few.  Even  the  professedl 
friends  of  liberty  kept  aloof  firom  him,  and  would  rather,  if  thej 
could  consistently,  join  in  the  suppression  than  the  support  of  his 
opinions.  He  pleaded  bis  own  cause,  being  too  poor  to  retain 
either  attorney  or  counsel.  And  when  he  was  brought  up  to 
judgment,  the  simple  statement  which  he  gave  of  his  treatment  in 
Newgate,  ought  to  have  produced  some  reform  in  the  scandalous 
state  of  our  prisons. 

*  Perhaps,  my  lords,'  said  he,  *  I  have  entertained  too  high  an  opinion 
of  Human  Nature,  for  I  do  not  find  mankind  very  grateful  clients.  ( 
have  very  small  encouragement  indeed  to  rush  into  a  prison,  on  various 
accounts.  For,  in  the  first  place,  the  people  without  treat  me  with  the 
contempt  due  to  a  luUatic ;  and  the  people  within  treat  me  as  bad,  or 
worse,  than  the  most  notorious  felon  among  them.  And  what  wilb 
redeeming  and  ransoming  my  toes  from  being  pulled  off  with  a  strii^' 
while  in  bed,  and  paying  heavy  and  manifold  fees,  there  is  no  getting 
th|pag^  the  various  impositions.' 

But  he  excused  the  Keeper  of  Newgate;  saying  these  thin» 
were  unknown  to  him,  because  it  was  dangerous  to  complain ; '  for 
nobody  could  conceive  what  dreadfiil  work  went  on  among  such 
ruffians,  but  those  who  have  had  the  misfortune  to  be  locked  up 
with  them. 

It  is  fortunate  that  this  man  was  not  a  religious  as  well  as  a 
political  enthusiast.  He  was  poor  and  despis^,  but  not  despi* 
cable ;  for  he  was  sincere,  stoical,  persevering, single-minded,  and 
self-approved ;  with  means  less  powerful,  doctrines  less  alluringy 
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in  far  less  fevourable  times,  and  under  circuinslancdft  equally  or 
more  discouraging,  Francis  of  Assissi  and  Loyola  succeeded  iH^ 
establishing  those  orders  which  have  borne  so  great  a  part  in  ibe' 
history,  not  only  of  the  Romish  Church,  but  of  the  world.  No 
doctrine  could  be  more  directly  subrersiveof  the  peace  and  welfare 
of  society ,  than  those  which  he  was  disseminating  in  the  way  which 
was  most  dangerous.  The  appropriate  punishment  (for  they  wte 
can  be  blind  to  the  danger,  and  who  assert  that  such  doctrines 
should  be  suffered  to  circulate  unrestrained,  are  fitter  Inhabitants 
for  Anticyra  than  for  England)  would  have  been  transportation  j 
at  once  doing  justice  to  the  community  by  preventing  a  repetition 
of  the  offence,  and  dealing  mercifijlly  with  the  offender  by  re- 
moving him  to  a  country  where  he  would  be  inoffensive,  if  not 
useful.  He  was  sentenced  to  a  fine  of  twenty  pounds,  and  one 
year's  imprisonment  at  Shrewsbury ;  a  sentence  so  lenient  as  to 
show  that  Lord  Kenyon  very  properly  regarded  the  individual 
with  pity :  the  mildness  of  the  sentence  is  honourable  to  the 
judge — its  inadequacy  is  not  so  to  the  laws.  Having  suiSered 
it,  he  became  an  itinerant  vender  of  books  and  ^pamphlets,  chiefly 
his  own  works,  and  which  he  carried  about  in  a  vehicle  constructed 
for  the  purpose,  and  he  supported  himself,  whilst  all  his  leisure 
was  devoted  to  the  promotion  of  his  plan,  till  his  death,  which 
happened  about  two  years  ago.  Thus  it  appears  that  for  morq 
than  twelve  years  ^aUer  the  termination  of  his  confinen^ent,  he 
was  constantly  employed  in  sowing  the  dragon's  teeth !  The 
harvest  is  now  beginning  to  appear* 

Let  us  hear  the  evidence  oi  the  Monthly  Magazine  upon  this 
subject.  This  Journal  asserts,  that  the  late  rioters  were  ^actuated 
by  their  convictions  in  favour  of  a  plan  published  by  one  Spence, 
for  the  more  equal  occupation  of  land  ;  to  introduce  which  plan 
societies  seem  to  hav^  been  formed  throughoid  the  metropolisj^ 
It  also  claims  tor  itself  the  merit  of  advancing  the  same  principles  . 
as  those  of  the  Scalping  Philanthropist:  for  these  are  its 
words  :— 

'  Much  curiosity  beinf;  excited  in  regard  to  (he  Spencean  Plan  of 
Public  Economy,  it  will  be  useful  to  state,  that  the  details  of  tfie 
system  may  be  found  in  a  small  pamphlet  called  Christian  Policy,  by 
Thomas 'Evans,  Librarian  to  the  Society  of  Spencean  PfailanthropistB, 
at  No.  8,  Newcastle-street,  Strand.  Mr.  Evans  appears  to  have  oeen 
most  cruelly  used  by  the  Pitt  administratioo :  and  having  been  drilled 
into  the  science  of  politics  in  the  school  of  persecution,  bis  pamphlet 
is  written  with  considerable  energy.  We  collect  from  it  that  the  main 
object  of  the  Society  is  a  more  equal  occupation  (not  proprietorship)  of 

*  The  second  edition  of  his  Trial  (now  before  as)  was  one  of  these  pamph^B  t : 
H  contains  the  whole  of  tlte  work  for  which  he  was  prosecuted. 
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ba4«  A  principle  which  has  o(^en  beeo  oirged  in  the  pages  of  thid 
Uagazine*  Somethiog  must  be  radically  wrong,  if  industry  should  suffer 
fraiD  want  in  a  counuy  in  which  there  are  but  two  and  a  hall  million  of 
families  to  ibrty-two  millions  of  acres  of  cultivated  land,  affording,  under  a 
irisc  policy,  the  produce  of  seventeen  acres  to  every  family,  or  four  times 
as  much  as  it  could  consume.  Skilful  labour  in  any  branch  of  useful  in- 
dustry ought  therefore  to  yield  abundance,  even  though  the  proprietary  in 
land  should  remain  exactly  as  it  does  at  present.' 

Thus  far  the  Magazine  of  Sir  Richard  Phillips,  Knight  and  Ex- 
Sheriff  Bonapanist,  Lamenter  for  the  Battle  of  Waterloo,  Qhief- 
aourner  for  Marshal  Ney,  Member  of  the  Society  for  Abolishiiig 
War,  Pythagorean  and  Spencean  Philanthropist. 

There  isliowever  another  person  to  be  exannined  ia  this  cause^-^ 
Thomas  Evans,  the  librarian,  himself.  And  here,  the  first  thing 
which  appears  is,  that  Mr.  Evans,  instead  of  having  been  drilled 
into  the  science  of  politics  in  the  school  of  persecution,  a^s  the  Py- 
thagorean Jotttnal  asserts,  was  in  reality  sent  to  that  school  in  con- 
sequence of  being  too  forward  as  a  volunteer  in  the  said  science ; 
Mr.  Evans  telling  us  that  he  was  arrested  during  the  suspension  of 
the  Habeas  Corpus,  as  being  at  that  time  Secretary  of  the  London 
Corresponding  Society,  and  having  given  in  his  present  pamphlet 
good  reason  for  concluding  that  he  was  not  arrested  without  good 
caose.  Though  this  librarian  has  affixed  the  title  of  Christian 
PoBcy  to  his  book,  he  makes  no  other  pretension  to  the  character 
ofChristian  hfmself  than  as  a  Spencean  philanthropist,  and  informs 
us,  that '  this  onan,  Christ,  was  a  Roman  slave,  crucified  as  a  slave 
(the  mode  of  execution  peculiar  to  Roman  slaves)  for  preaching 
ibe  seditious  doctrine  that  God  was  the  proprietor  of  the  earth, 
^  QOt  the  Romans  ;  that  all  men  were  equal  in  bis  sight,  and 
coRsequendy  ought  not  to  he  slaves  to  another,  nor  to  the  Ro- 
ODaos,  for  which  ne  was  crucified  by  the  Romans.'  Mr.  Evans  is 
eqoaUv  well  read  in  history  and  in  the  Gospel !  This  is  quite 
^nougn  of  his  religion ;  let  us  look  now  at  his  political  information. 
France,  he  says,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution,  supplicated 
peace  upon  bended  knees,  and  would  have  conformed  to  just  and 
reawnable  restraints: — the  authority  for  this  important  fact  must 
be  ID  the  Spencean  library,  for  it  certainly  exists  no  where  else^ 
England,  however,  went  to  war,  and  in  the  course  of  the  war  dis* 
covered  that  the  export  of  grain  was  the  most  lucrative  branch  of 
trade.  This  produced  the  blockading  system,  and  the  orders  in 
cooDcil;  and  this  monopoly  having  been  lost,  all  the  means  of 
greatness  on  which  tbe^  empire  depended  are  passed  away  as  it 
were  in  a  moment,  never  to  return.  Such  has  been  the  effect  of 
the  impolicy  of  putting  down  Napoleon  to  elevate  Alexander. 
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The  connexion  of  this  reasoning  is  as  clear  as  the  facts  diemsefrei 
are  original. — 

*  Napoleoo  was  a  mere  pigmy  to  Aleiander ;  his  boasting  serred  to 
talk  about,  but  be  could  have  been  managed  and  guarded  against.  Alex- 
ander is  a  still  steady  man  of  business,  laying  firm  bold  of  all  he  can  get 
and  relinquishing  nothing. — We  are  at  present  under  the  influence  of  the 
Vienna  Congress  of  Kings.  The  annihilation  of  the  Irish  parliament^  smd 
the  establishment  of  a  miliUry  government,  have  obliged  the  Irish  peoplfi 
to  exist  almost  entirely  upon  potatoes  (potatoes,  of  course,  not  having  be^ 
known  in  that  country  before  the  Union.)  Here,  in  England,  we  are  even 
worse,  expiring,  writhing  and  agonizing  at  every  pore  under  the  torturio^ 
domination  ofthePagan  flesh-mongers  of  the  Continent.  Courts,  and  kings, 
and  lords,  and  landlords,  and  priests,  are  all  pagans :  they  adhere  with  pert!'' 
nacity  to  Paganism  at  this  time  ;  for  you  find  in  their  dwellings,  the  pie^ 
tures,  the  statues,  the  busts  of  their  Jupiters,  Junos,  Apollos,  Dianas^  ¥c*  . 
nuaes,'  &c.  &c. 

Such  is  the  pamphlet  which  Sir  Pythagoras  recommends  as  being 
written  with  considerable  energy ;  and  such  the  science  of  politics 
into  which  Mr.  Evans  has  been  drilled. 
Let  us  proceed  to  its  practical  part. — 

*  Landlords,  and  landlords  only,  are  the  oppressors  of  the  people.-*^ 
The  time  is  come  that  something  must  be  done;  then  let  that. some- 
thing be  effectual ;  remember  that  had  the  French  people  estaWisbed 
a  partnership  in  the  land,  no  imperial  tyranny  ever  could  have  raised  its 
head  in  that  country,  nor  could  the  present  Pagan  restoration  have  taken 
place.  Now  is  the  time  to  cancel  Doomsday-book,  and  establish  a  part- 
nership in  the  land  ;  there  is  no  other  means  to  prevent  the  establisbneat 
of  a  military  despotism,  or  all  the  horrors  of  a  bloody  revolution*  Great 
as  this  undertaking  is,  it  can  be  easily  effected.  The  easy  process  is  to 
declare  that  the  territory  of  these  realms  shall  be  the  people's  fann  ;  thus 
transferring  all  the  lands,  waters,  mines,  houses,  and  all  feudal  oermanent 
property  to  the  people.  This  will  injure  no  one,  and  benefit  all, — ^the  al« 
teration  which  is  proposed  being  only  that  all  persons  possessed  of  houses 
or  lands  shall  in  future  pay  rent  for  them  instead  of  receiving  it.  The 
government  is  to  remain  as  it  is ;  pensions  to  be  allotted  to  the  Kii(« 
rrinces,  and  Nobles,  Clergy,  and  House  of  Commons,  and  the  remaining 
balance  of  the'  whole  rent-roll  to  be  divided  ^mong  the  whole  people,*— to 
every  man,  woman,  and  child,  being  the  profit  of  their  natural  estate* 
without  tax,  toll,  or  custom ;  which  would  be  near  four  pounds  a-head  an- 
nually !* 

The  great  barons,  it  is  admitted,  may  object  to  this ;  but  thej 
must  submit  quietly:  and  all, ranks  and  conditions  are  called 
upon  to  form  affiliated  societies  to  bring  into  effect  this  revo- 
lution of  the  Spencean  or  Scalping  Philanthropists.  There 
is,    indeed,  as  Sir   Pythagoras    observes,  con^iderabU   mwgn 
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in  these  proposals.    Let  not  this  be  despised  and  overlooked  for 
its  extravaffance."*^ 

The  reader  will  have  observed,  that  king,  lords,  and  commons, 
are  tolerated  in  the  librarian's  scheme,  whereas,  according  to  the 
original  system,  ^  the  Spensonian  Republic  is  one  and  indivisible,' 
a  trifling  concession  to  existing  prejudices;  or,  more  probablv,to 
existing  laws.  The  Ultra  Whigs  and  Extra-Reformers  disclaim 
tbe  Spenceans,  and  with  perfect  sincerity.  These  levellers  are  not 
to  be  confounded  with  the  factious  crew  who  clamour  they  know 
not  why,  for  they  know  not  what,  and  huzza  any  blockhead  with  a 
brazen  fttce  and  a  bell-metal  voice,  who  will  talk  nonsense  to  them 
by  the  hour.  The  Spenceans  are  far  more  respectable  than  these, 
fx  they  have  a  distinct  and  intelligible  system;  they  know  what 
they  aim  at  and  honesdv  declare  it.  Neither  is  the  Agrarian 
svstem  so  foolish,  or  so  devoid  of  attraction,  that  it  mav  safely  be 
despised.  It  has  found  a  miserable  advocate  in  the  quondam  Secre- 
tary of  the  Corresponding  Society ;  undersuchauspices  the  levellers 
have  organized  diemselves  into  regular  sections ;  tney  are  increasing 
in  numbers,  and  they  are  zealously  spreading  their  opinions.  But 
if  the  system  were  taken  up  by  some  stronger  hand,  (whether  an 
enthusiast  should  embrace  it,  or  some  profligate  journalist  think  it 
a  profession  to  thrive  by,^  compared  to  all  other  weapons  of  dis- 
content, it  would  be  found  as  Thor's  mallet  to  a  child's  pop-gun. 
If  the  English  Revolution  were  once  commenced  it  would  go  on  to 
this  point,  before  it  reached  its  inevitable  termination  in  an  iron 
military  tyranny.  Let  the  Ultra  Whig*s  make  the  breach,  and  the 
Spenceans  will  level  the  wall :  what  the  shavers  begin  the  scalpers 
will  finish :  but  Samson  is  neither  shorn  nor  blinded,  and  the  Phi« 
listines  have  given  him  fair  warning. 

We  have  now  examined  the  grounds  upon  which  some  weak 
men,  some  mistaken  or  insane  ones,  and  other  very  wicked  ones, 
are  endeavouring  to  excite  rebellion.  We  have  shown  that  it  was 
not  in  the  power  of  the  British  Government  to  avoid  the  war 
in  the  first  instance,  or  at  any  time  to  conclude  it.  It  was  a 
war  undertaken  not  for  ambition,  not  for  the  lust  of  conquest 
not,  as  is  lyingly  asserted,  for  the  interests  of  a  particular  family, 
but  from  a  cause  of  just  fear,  as  Bacon  describes  it,  '  that 
jtLsUu  metus  qm  cadit  in  constantem  senatum  in  causA  publicd : 
not  out  of  umbrages,  light  jealousies,  apprehensions  afar  ojQT, 
but  out  of  clear  foresight  ^imminent  danger.  And  as  long  as  rea- 
son is  reason,  a  just  fear  will  be  a  just  cause  of  a  preventive  war** 

*  The  last  edition  of  the  Speiuseeii  band-bill  says, 

VRaad><—<Chrittian  Policy,  the  Salvation  of  the  Empire.*  Price  Is.  Sd.  PmI^ 
fished  by  T.  Evans,  8,  Newcastlerstreet,  9trand,  and  aold  by  all  Booksellers. 
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At  the  commencement  it  was  popular  beyond  al^former  ezamfJe, 
as  being  most  unequivocally  inevitable  and  just ;  and  that  popularity 
continued  till  its  triumphant  dose.  It  is  then  impudently  lalfie/aa 
well  as  egregiousW  absurd,  to  charge  that  war  as  a  crime  upon  the 
Government,  and  arraign  Government  for  the  distress  which  is 
Hnavoidably  felt  upon  withdrawing  from  circulation  the  war  ex- 
penditure, and  the  other  changes  incident  upon  a  transition  ArOBi 
the  state  of  war  to  the  state  oi  peace  \  that  distress  too,  resuUii^s 
in  great  part  from  the  fluctuation  of  fashions,  from  the  exteot  to 
which  machinery  has  been  carried  abroad  as  well  as  at  home,  froift 
the  blind  avidity  of  our  manufacturers  and  merchants,  who  have 
overlooked  this  fact,  and  glutted  the  market  when  they  had  no  com- 
petition,— from  the  state  of  the  continent,  impoverished  by  a  grind' 
ing  tyranny  and  laid  waste  by  repeated  campaigns, — and,  lastly, 
from  the  state  of  the  seasons,  which  is  not  more  completely  out  of 
the  control  of  Government  tiian  most  of  the  other  causes  which 
have  been  indicated. 

We  have  shown  also  that  as  the  constitution  of  Parliament  has 
not  been  the  cause  of  the  existing  distress,  so  no  change  in  that 
constitution  could  in  the  slightest  possible  degree  alleviate  that 
cUstress  or  otherwise  benefit  the  people.  If  every  office,  sinecure, 
and  pension,  which  the  boldest  reformer  has  yet  ventured  to  pro- 
scribe, were  abolished,  the  whole  saving  would  scarcely  be  feit  as 
a. feather  in  the  scale  ;  and,  as  directly  tending  to  exclude  talents 
from  the  government,  and  confine  places  of  great  trust  to  the 
aristocracy,  such  an  abolhion  would  T)e  most  injurious  to  the 
commonwealth.  They  who  seek  to  lessen  the  influence  of  the 
crown,  keep  out  of  sight  the  increased  power  which  has  been  given 
to  public  opinion  by  the  publication  of  the  parliamentary  debate* 
and  the  prodigious  activity  of  the  press. — The  first  of  these  circum- 
stances alone  has  introduced  a  greater  change  into  our  govers* 
ment  than  has  ever  been  brought  about  by  statute ;  and  on  the 
whole,^  that  change  is  so  beneficial  as  to  be  worth  more  than  the 
additional  expense  which  it  entails  upon  us  during  war.  This 
momentous  alteration  gives,  even  in  ordinary  times,  a  prepqnderance 
to  the  popular  branch  of  our  constitution  :  but  in  these  times,  when 
the  main  force  of  the  press  is  brought  to  bear  like  a  battery  against 
the  Temple  of  our  Laws  ;  when  the  head  of  the  government  is 
systemaUcally  insulted  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  nirta  into  con- 
tempt and  hatred  ;  when  the  established  relidon  is  assailed  mth  all 
the  rancour  of  theological  hatred  by  its  old  hereditary  enemies, 
wiih  the  fierceness  of  triumphant  zeal  by  the  new  army  of  fanatics, 
and  with  all  the  arts  of  insidious  infidelity  by  the  Minute  Philoso- 
phers of  the  age  ;  when  all  our  existing  institutions  are  openly 
and  fiercely  assaulted,  and  mechanics  are  breaking  slocking-frame5 
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in  some  places,  aad  assembling  in  others  to  deliberate  upon  mend* 
log  the  frame  of  the  ^vemment, — what  wise  man,  and  what  good 
one,  bat  must  perceive  that  it  is  the  power  of  die  Democracy 
which  has  increased,  is  increasing,  and  ought  to  be  diminished  ? 

Of  all  engines  of  mischief  which  were  ever  yet  employed  for  the 

destruction  of  mankind,  the  press  is  the  most  formidable,  whei 

perverted  in  its  uses,  as  it  was  by  the  Revolutionists  in  France,  and 

IS  at  this  time  by  the  Revolutionists  in  England.  Look  at  the  Ian* 

guage  which  is  held  by  these  men  concerning  the  late  transactions^ 

and  see  if  feisehood  and  sedition  were  ever  more  audacious !  ^  Per^ 

baps,'  says  the  Examiqer,  ^  there  may  be  a  plot  somewhere,— in 

soofie  tap-ig0Dm  or  other ;  like  the  plot  of  Despard,  who  was  driven 

to  frenzy  by  ill-treatment,  and  then  conspired  with  a  few  brick- 

byers  in  a  public*faouse,  for  which  he  was  sent  to  the  gaUows^ 

faistead  of  me  care  of  his  friends !'  *  We  feel,'  says  this  flagitious 

incendiary,  ^  for  the  bodily  pains  undergoing  by  Mr.  Piatt,  and 

think  his  assassin  (unless  he  was  mad  with  starvation)  a  scoundrel  $ 

and  some  of  the  corruptionists,  who  in  luxury  and  cold  blood  can 

frovoke  such  excesses,  jf  reader  scatmdrtls  P  As  if  of  all  *  scoundrels' 

the  man  who  can  in  this  manper  attempt  to  palliate  insurrection^ 

treason,  and  murder,  were  not  himself  the  greatest.    Mr.  Cob* 

bett  goes  &rther  than  this :  with  an  effronteiy  peculiar  to  himself 

notcmousr  as  it  is  that  the  rioters  were  led  from  Spafields  by  the 

man  who  harangued  them  there,  and  that  the  tricolour  flaj^  which 

diey  followed,  was  carried  to  Spafields  to  be  hoisted  there  for  their 

banner, — he  says,  *it  is  well  known  to  every  one  in  London,  that 

the  rioters  had  no  connexion  whatever  with  the  meeting  in  Spa« 

fields  :'  And  though  the  existence  of  St.  Paul's  Churdi  is  not  more 

certain  than  that  an  attempt  was  made  to  murder  Mr.  Piatt,  whosa 

recovery  is  at  this  moment  doubtfiil,  this  convicted  libeller  has  tha 

fanpudence  to  exngiss  a  doubt  of  the  feet,  for  the  p^npose  of  ma* 

kmg  his  ignorafffeaders  in  the  coimtry  disbelieve  it.  ^  The  rioters,' 

he  says, '  coni^istitig  chieflv  of  starvingsailors,thougbthey  had  arms 

in  their  hands,  did  no  violence  to  any  body,  except  in  the  unlawful 

seizure  of  the  arms,  and  in  the  wounding  {if^t  really  was  so)  of 

one  man  who  attempted  to  stop  them,  and  who  laid  hold  of  one  of 

them !'  Another  of  this  firebrand's  twopenny  papers  is  before  us, 

in  which  he  says  that  the  ministers,  the  noblesse,  and  the  clergy  of 

France,  wilfolly  made  the  revolution,  in  order  to  prevent  the  people 

from  beihg  fairiy  represented  in  a  national  council.  ^  It  was  thof 

who  produced  the  confusion ;  it  was  they  who  caused  the  massacre$ 

tod  guillotinings ;  It  was  they  who  destroyed  the  kingly  government; 

it  was  they  who  brought  the  king  to  the  block !'  And  in  the  same 

spirit  which  dictated  this  foul  and  infamous  falsehood,  he  asks,  ^  was 

tnere  any  thing  too  violent,  any  thing  too  severe^  ta  be  inflicted 
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on  these  mcnr  ?  He  says  that  *  Robespierre,  who  was  exceeded  ia 
cruelty  only  by  some  of  the  Bourbons,  was  proved  to  have  been  in 
league  ^ith  the  open  enemies  of  France.'  He  asks  whether  the 
Americans  gained  their  independence  by  quietly  sitting  by  the  fire- 
side ?  Oh !  no— these  were  all  achieved  by  action^  and  anddst 
bustle  and  noise.'  He  says, '  the  quiet  fire-side  gentry  are  the  most 
caHoQs  and  cruel,  and  therefore  the  most  wicltea  part  of  the  nation.' 
Towards  the  close  of  this  epistle  he  says,  *  I  will  venture  ray  life 
that  you  do  not  stand  in  need  of  one  more  wcoxl  to  warm  every 
drop  of  blood  remaining  in  your  bodies  j' — and  a  few  lines  lower 
he  tells  the  journeymen  and  labourers  to  whom  this  inflammatory 
paper  is  addressed,  that  he  has  neither  room  eor  desif^to  appeal 
to  their  passions  upon  this  occasion.  With  equal  consistency  dus 
firebrana  concludes  a  letter  to  the  Birminghani  printer  whose  bouse 
was  attacked  by  the  mob,  by  expressing  '  a  sincere  wish  that  no 
further  violences  may  be  committed  on  him  ;'  and  prints  in  the 
title-page  these  words  in  large  letters,  that  all  who  run  may  read : 
^  A  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Jabet  of  Birmingham^  showing  thaft 
he  richly  merits  the  indignation  of  all  the  labouring  people  in  the 
kin^om,  and  of  his  townsmen  the  people  of  Birmmgham  in  par- 
liciSar.' 

No  city  in  the  kingdom  is  at  this  time  experiencing  such  difficidty 
and  distress  as  Birmingham;  for  this  obvious  reason,  that  no  other 
place  received  so  much  direct  employment  from  government  during 
the  war.  This  great  annual  expenditure  was  suddenly  withdrawn, 
and  there  are  now  nearly  a  fiftn  part  of  the  population-receiving 
weekly  relief;  the  masters  being  no  loneer  able  to  employ  the  men^ 
very  many  indeed  having  been  ruined  themselves.  This  is  a  deplo- 
rable state  of  things,  but  it  has  not  been  occasioned  by  any  miscon- 
duct or  impolicy ;  it  is  the  plain  unavoidable  consequence  of  events 
over  which  no  man  or  body  of  men  could  have  agf^control.  In  such 
a  case  what  is  to  be  done  ?  Any  man  that  is  norivther  a  machnan 
or  a  villain,  must  see  that  there  is  but  one  course, — to  mitigate  the 
evil  .by  giving  as  much  temporary  relief  as  possible,  till  new  means 
of  subsistence  can  be  provided,  by  opening  new  channels  of  emr 
ployment.  To  this  accordinjgly  the  inhabitants  have  applied  them- 
selves with  a  zealous  liberality  of  which  no  example  is  to  be  found 
in  other  countries,  and  which  perhaps  has  never  oeen  equalled  in 
this.  Every  parish,  every  religious  coneregation  of  whatever  dc- 
scription,has  its  Benevolent  Society.  There  are  subscriptions  for 
providing  soup,  for  blankets,  for  clothing,  for  coats,  fcfl*  the  relief 
of  the  skk,  for  women  in  child-bed,  for  the  wants  of  mfiincy.  There 
are  above  an  hundred  guardians  of  the  poor,  who  go  through  the 
town,  which  is  divided  into  districts  for  their  superintendence,  and 
see  where  r^ef  »  wanted,  what  relief  and  that  it  be  property  ap 
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plied*  It  is  scarcely  too  much  to  affirm,  that  beneficence  was  nerer 
more  liberally,  more  generally,  ormore  strenuously  employed,  than 
it  is  at  this  time  in  Birmingham,  where  all  wh|p  have  any  thing  to 
3pare  from  their  own  necessities,  are  doin^  whatever  can  be  done 
by  human  and  Christian  charity  for  the  relief  of  those  who  are  in 
need.  And  it  is  to  the  iourneymen  and  poor  of  this  town  at  this 
time  that  Mr.  Cobbett  addresses  himself,  seekine  to  irritate  and  in- 
flame them, by  the  most  se$litiouslanguage»and  themostcalumnious 
falsehoods,  and  telling  them  that  they  are  *  coaxed  and  threatened, 
with  a  basin  of  carrion  soup  in  one  hand,  and  a  halttr  in  the  other !' 
Why  is  it  that  this  convicted  incendiary,  and  others  of  the  same 
'Stamp,  are  permitted  week  after  week  to  sow  the  seeds  of  rebellion, 
insulting  the  government,  and  defying  the  laws  of  the  country? 
The  press  may  combat  the  press  in  ordinary  times  and  upon  oidi- 
Bary  topics,  a  measure  of  finance,  for  instance,^ or  the  common 
course  of  politics,  or  a  point  in  theology.^  But  in  seasons  of  great 
agitation,  or  on  those  momentous  subje^  in  which  the  peace  and 
security  of  society,  nay  the  very  existence  of  social  order  itself,  is 
involved,  it  is  absurd  to  supoose  that  the  healing  will  come  ^m 
the  same  weapon  as  the  wouna.  They  who  read  political  journal?^ 
read  for  the  most  part  to  have  their  opinions  flattered  and  strength- 
ened, not  to  correct  or  enlighten  them ;  and  the  class  of  men  for 
whom  these  pot-house  epistles  are  written,  read  nothing  else.  The 
Monthly  Magazine  asserts  that  fi'om  40  to  50,000  oi  the  two* 
penny  Kegisters  are  sold  every  week,  and  the  editor  thinks  it  his 
duty  to  assist  the  sale  by  recommending  it  to  his  ^  liberal  and  en- 
lightened readers.  The  statement  may  probably  be  greatly  ex- 
aggerated, — this  being  an  old  artifice; — but  if  only  a  tenth  of  that 
number  be  circulated  among  the  populace,  for  it  is  to  the  popu- 
lace that  this  ferocious  iournal  is  addressed,  the  extent  of  the  mis^ 
chief  is  not  to  be  calculated.  Its  ignorant  readers  receive  it  with 
entire  faith :  it  serves  them  for  law  and  for  gospel — for  their 
Creed  and  their  Ten  Commandments.  They  tsdk  by  it,  and 
swear  by  it; — they  are  ready  to  live  by  it  5  and  it  will  oe  well  if 
seme  of  these  credulous  and  unhappy  men  are  not  deluded  to  die 
by  it ;  they  would  not  be  the  first  victuns  of  the  incendiary  press. 
We  have  laws  to  prevent  the  exposure  of  unwholesome  meat  in 
our  markets,  and  the  mixture  01  deleterious  drugs  in  beer. — ^We 
have  laws  also  against  poisoning  the  minds  of  the  people,  by  exci- 
ting discontent  and  disafiection; — why  are  not  these  laws  rendered 
effectual  and  enforced  as  well  as  the  former  ?  Had  the  insolence 
^  the  French  journalists  been  checked  at  the  Commencement  of  the 
Revolution,  those  journalists  would  not  have  brought  their  king  to 
the  guillotine,  and  have  perished  themselves  among  the  innume- 
T^\&  victims  of  their  foI]y>  their  falsehood,  their  extravagance,  mid 
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their  guilt.  Men  of  tbis  descriptton,  like  other  criminals,  derive  no 
lessons  from  experience.  But  it  behoves  theGovernmentio  do  so, 
and  curb  sedition  iix  time  ;  lest  it  should  be  called  \ipon  to  crush 
rebellion  and  to  punish  treason.  The  prayer  in  the  Litany  will 
not  deliver  them  from  these  things,  unless  they  use  the  means  which 
God  and  man  have  intrusted  to  them  for  delivering  us  and  them- 
selves. 

How  often  have  we  heard  that  the  voice  of  the  people  is  the 
voice  of  God,  from  demagogues  who  were  labouring  to  deceive  d^ 
people,  and  who  despised  the  wretched  instruments  of  whom  thejr 
made  use !  But  it  is  the  Devil,  whose  name  is  Legion.  Vox  Po- 
puli^  vox  l)ei !  When  or  where  has  it  been  so  ?  Was  it  in  England 
during  the  riots  in  1 780?  Has  it  been  in  France  during  the  last  six 
and  twenty  years  ?  Or  was  it  in  Spain  when  the  people  restored 
the  Inquisition  ? — for  it  was  the  people  who  restored  that  accursed 
tribunal,  spontaneously '^nd  tumultuously — not  the  government, 
which  only  ratified  what%e  people  had  done ;  still  less  were  they 
assisted  by  that  ^  base  engine  of  our  corrupt  statesmen,  the  standing 
army,'  bv  which  is  meant  the  soldiers  who  fought  and  conquered 
with  Wellington,  as  some  of  the  city  resolutioners  have  asserted 
with  equal  regard  to  truth,  and  to  the  honour  of  their  country — 
What  will  not  these  men  traduce !  Vox  PoptJiy  VoxDti! — Wa^it 
so  in  the  wilderness  when  the  people  gathered  themselves  together 
imto  A&ron,  and  said  unto  him,  Up,  make  us  Gods  which  shall  go 
before  us  ?  Was  it  so  at  Athens  when  Socrates  and  Phocion  were 
sacrificedip  the  factious  multitude  ?  Or  was  it  so  at  Jerusalem  when 
jhey  cried,  Crucify  Him  !  crucify  Him  I  The  position  is  not  more 
tenable  than  the  Right  Divine,  not  less  mischievous,  and  Bot  less 
absurd.  God  is  in  the  populace  as  h6  is  in  the  hurricane,  axMl  the 
volcano,  and  the  earthquake ! 

'  What  then  are  the  prospects  of  the  country  under  the  awful  dis- 
pensation with  which  it  is  visited?  and  what  is  the  course  whicb 
the  government  and  the  parliament  are  bound,  or  competent  to 
pursue  ? 

Of  distresses,  such  as  now  pervade  the  mass  of  the  community, 
email  indeed  is  the  part  which  parUaments  or  governments  either 
create  or  cure.  The  causes  of  them,  as  we  have  abundantlyshowo, 
either  he  without  the  limits  of  human  control,  or  have  been  car^ 
tied  beyond  our  reach  by  the  tide  of  time.  We  cannot  command  the 
seasons  whose  unkindness  has  aggravated  the  pressure  bequeathed 
OS  by  a  long  and  exhausted  war ;  we  could  not  annul  the  conse- 
ijuences  of  Umt  war  even  if  we  were  unsteady  enough  to  recant  its 
policy,  or  recreant  enough  to  repudiate  its  glories,  but  what  litde 
might  have  been  in  our  power  (may  we  venture  to  say  it  T)  has  un- 
happily, perhaps  inadvertently,  been  thrown  away.  In  passing  from 
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%  state  of  war  to  a  state  of  oeace,  the  shock  of  the  revulsion  might 
pot  improbably  have  been  lessened  to  all  orders  of  society  by  some- 
what  graduating  the  transition.  The  die  b  now  cast, — the  results, 
be  they  what  Uiey  may,  must  be  abided ;  and  we  speak  therefore 
with  tlie  freedom  of  history,  when  we  say  that  had  the  government 
been  left  a  short  time  longer  in  the  possession  of  the  extraordinary 
resources  confided  to  them  during  the  war,  some  of  the  evils  which 
(to  the  surprise  of  so  many  well  meaning  persons)  have  been  found 
associated  with  peace,  might  possibly  have  received  mitigation. 
7o  speak  words  of  kind  omen, — of  hailing  and  farewtll^ — to  the 
spirit  of  the  departed  Property-tax,  is,  we  know,  to  incur  the  ana- 
thema of  those  who  have  been  shouting  over  its  erave.  But  it 
did  good  service  in  its  time :  and  though  he  would  be  a  mad  poli- 
tician indeed  who  should  now  think  of  reviving  it,  we  suspect  that 
there  are  not  wanting  some  among  the  persons  that  laboured  most 
eagerly  in  its  extinction,  who  doubt  whether  the  use  of  it,  of  of  a 
portion  of  it,during  the  present  year,  might  not  have  been  attended 
with  advantages  to  the  country.  It  might  not  have  been  unwise  to 
ascertain  by  a  little  experience,  on  what  portion  of  our  system  the 
pressure  of  a  new  state  of  things  would  be  most  sensibly  felt,  and 
where  relief  might  be  most  usefully  administered : — and  to  have 
made  this  experiment  with  the  means  of  such  relief  in  our  hands. 

If  stagnant  manufactures,  and  languishing  agriculture,  and  a  po- 
pulation suddenly  turned  loose  from  the  military  or  naval  services 
pf  the  country,  produce  a  supply  of  bands  for  which  there  is  no 
vork,  a  partial  and  temporary  remedy  mieht  perhaps  have  been 
found  in  undertakines  of  public  utility  and  magnificence, — in  the 
improvement  of  roads,  the  completion  of  canals,  the  erection  of  our 
National  Monumente  for  Waterloo  and  Trafalgar — ^undertakings 
which  jgovemment  might  have  supplied,  if  the  means  had  been  at 
their  disposal.  To  attempt  to  raise  money  for  such  a  purpose  in 
the  present  state  of  the  country  would  be,  indeed,  an  adventurous 
policy.  The  clamour  against  the  new  burden  would  be  echoed 
from  the  very  mouths  wmcb  it  was  intended  to  provide  the  means 
of  fillii^. 

The  sudden  reduction  of  establishments  cannot  well  be  denied 
to  aggravate  in  a  degree,  and  for  a  time,  some  of  the  evils,  whicl^ 
it  is  ultimately  to  cure.  It  throws,  as  has  been  already  observed, 
new  hands  into  the  overstocked  maricet  of  labour.  By  a  singular 
aad  whimsical  injustice,  it  brings  a  new  odium  upon  the  govern- 
ment, exactly  the  opposite  of  that  which  they  had  incuri-cd  from 
the  suspicion  of  a  aesire  to  prevent  or  avoid  reduction.  Parlia- 
pienl  cuts  down  the  naval  estimates,  and  Aen  the  Mansion-house 
cries  shame  upon  the  AdminUty  for  the  distr^ss^^  of  the  discharged 
seamen  I 
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These  consequences  of  peace,  however,  it  will  be  said,  arc 
unavoidable.  True ;  but  tney  are  the  consequences  of  peace,— 
they  are  produced  by  that  transition  irom  war  to  peace  which  has 
at  once  taken  a  customer  for  millions  sterling  out  of  the  market  of 
labour  and  consumption,  and  thrown  into  it  thousands  of  com* 
petitors  for  agricultural  and  manufacturing  emploj^nu^nt*  They 
ure  as  clearly  the  consequences  of  that  revulsion  which  is  asserted 
to  have  had  no  operation  in  producing  the  present  derangement 
in  all  sorts  of  prices  and  property — as  the  absolute  inabilitv  of  the. 
Government  to  come  to  the  aid  of  the  suffering  classes  is  ihe  con* 
sequence  of  that  defalcation  of  their  means  which  was  forced  upoa 
them  by  the  House  of  Commons,  and  upon  the  House  of  Com" 
mons  by  the  clamours  of  the  country. 

Whether  Parliament  can  devise  the  means  of  alleviation,  is  what 
we  would  not  willingly  decide  beforehand  in  the  negative ;  though^ 
we  confess,  our  hopes  are  very  faint  of  any  immediate  and  sensible 

food  from  legislative  interference.  The  revision  of  the  Poor- 
iaws — a  \<rork  now  of  crying  necessity — may  lead  to  such  correc- 
tions and  improvements  in  that  system,  as  shall  at  once  extend  its 
efficacy  and  lighten  its  almost  intolei*able  burden.  But  this  is  an^ 
operation  for  distant — comparatively  distant— effect.  To  the  actual 
pressure  of  the  moment,  what  remedy  could  even  a  reformed 
nouse  of  Commons  apply  that  would  not  ultimately  resolve  itself 
into  taxation  ? 

Of  this  we  may  be  tolerably  sure :  that  if,  aifter  the  most  anxious 
consideration  of  every  plausible  suggestion,  Parliament  should 
i^loctantly  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  nothing  effectual 
to  be  done  till  the  tide  shall  turn  in  our  favour ;  the  House  of 
Commons  will  be  held  up  to  detestation,  as  insensible  to  the  dis- 
tresses of  their  constituents :  while,  on  the  other  hand,  indications 
are  not  wanting  thatall  the  batteries  of  political  economy  are  ready 
to  open  against  any  plan  of  relief  which  may  be  found  liable  (as 
what  plan  for  such  a  purpose  must  not  be  ?)  to  objections  of  theo- 
retical science,  and  that  any  assistance  which  should  be  proposed 
to  be  given  to  individuals  on  the  part  of  the  public,  would  be  stig- 
matized as  a  project  of  corruption. 

In  the  midst  of  all  these  difficulties,  however,  one  duty  ther)& 
certainly  is  which  government  and  Parliament  are  both  competent 
and  called  upon  to  discharge.  The^  cannot  stay  the  pestilence ; 
but  they  can  take  care  that,  while  it  rages,  the  city  is  not  plun- 
dered. They  cannot  (would  to  God  they  could !)  charm  away  the 
embarrassments  of  the  rich|  and  the  privations  of  the  poor;  but 
they  may,  and  they  must,  save  both  the  poor  and  rich  from  the 
common  curse  and  misery  of  a  Revolution. 
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%?  Mr.  B«vid  Hamei  nephew  to  the  hiitorUui  of  that  Daoie,  bai  writteo  to  as  f«* 
«pectioc  the  anecdots  of  bis  kiotmao,  extractadi  io  oor  last  I^umber,  from  Mr.  Sim* 
ii»an*a  TraveU.  That  anecdote  he  has  phowa  to  be  false,  by  anquestiooable  dates, 
and  by  a  crcumstance  related  in  the  Manuscript  Memovs  of  the  late  Dr.  Carttsk^ 
*  an  eminent  clergymaa  of  the  Scottish  Cborch/  and  friend  of  the  Hbtoriao.  The 
aircomstanee,  interesting  in  itself  and  decisive  upon  the  subiect,  we  transcribe,  in 
the  words  of  the  Manuscript,  from  the  letler  before  as :  <  Wben  Danrid  and  he  (the 
Hon.  Afr.  Boyle,  brother  of  the  late  Earl  of  Glasgow)  were^thin  London,  al4he 
period  tchen  bavi£9  nwlhtr  di€d,  Mr.  Boyle  hearing  of  i(^  soon  after  went  into  hie 
apartment,  for  they  lodged  in  the  same  house,  where  Jie  found  him  in  the  deepest 
affliction,  and  in  a  flood  of  tears.  After  the  osual  topics  of  condolence,  Mr.'Boyli 
said  to  him,  "  My  friend,  you  owe  this  oncommon  grief  to  your  having  thrown  off 
^e  principles  of  religion :  for  if  yoa  had  not,  you  would  have  been  consoled  by 
the  firm  belief,  that  the  good  ladv,  who  was  not  only  ibe  best  of  mothers,  but  ins 
moff  pioHS  tf  CkritHani,  was  completely  happy  in  the  realms  of  4he  just"  To  which 
David  repMed,  '<  though  /  throw  cut  mjf  iftouUUioafu  to  tnietimm  and  ^ttnpiaif  the 
ieamed  and  mdofhytkal  world,  yet,  in  other  things,  I  do  not  think  so  dineientl/ 
from  the  rest  of  mankind  as  yoa  Imagine." 

Mr.  Silliman  rebtes  Uie  anecdote  on  Ae  aothorily  of  a  VMy  vMeraUe  and  re- 
spectable man  to  whom  he  was  introduced  at  Edinburgh,  <  who  was  an  early  and 
intimate  ftiend  of  Dr.  Witherspoon,'  and  to  whom  *  those  letters  on  the  education 
of  children  which  are  printed  in  Witherspoon's  Works  wero  originally  written.' 
Thb  person,  who  may  probably  be  easily  rocognised  at  Edinborgh,  is  stated  to  have 
baea  weU  aeouaioted  with  Hume.  On  his  authority  Mr.  Silliman  contradicts  tha 
received  opinion  of  (he  composure  with  which  the  sceptical  philosopher  died.  Mr. 
D.  Home  eipostulates  with  us  for  having  lightly  dven  credit  to  the  anecdote  whidi 
we  eitracted,  as  if  Wa  had  acted  from  bigotry.  We  believed  (be  anecdote,  and  lit 
that  belief  quoted  it,— not  to  detract  from  the  cbaau:ter  of  Hume,  but  as  showing 
in  what  manner  the  philosophy  which  he  sent  abroad  restored  the  stinc  to  death. 
The  story  eoocerning  his  own  death  we  did  not  extract,  knowing,  whether  true  or 
fukOf  bow  verjr  littM  such  stories  aro  worth*  how  often  they  are  fekoed»  and  bow 
easily  delirium  is  interpreted  according  to  the  notions  of  tiie  by-standers. 

Mr.  Hume  requires,  as  he  had  a  right  to  do,  that  we  shall  repair  the  wrong  whick 
we  have  done  to  his  ancle's  ftime.  The  pabUcity  whic^  we  gave  to  the  anecdote^ 
we  cheerfully  give  to  th^  refutation  of  it :  this  reratatieinvill  reach  America ;  whea 
Mr,  Silliman  will  see  that  he  hes  been  misinformedi  i^id  wil  doobtlesi  correct  the 
^latement  which  he  has  sent  into  the  world. 
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Art.  I.  An  Authentic  Jfarrutive  of  the  Loss  of  the  Amertcart 
brig  Commercej  wrecked  on  the  Western  Coast  of  Africa^  m  the 
month  of  August^  1815;  mth  an  Account  of  the  Sufferings  of 
her  surviving  Officers  and  Crea^  who  were  enslaved  by  the  wan- 
dering  Arabs  on  the  Great  African  Desert^  or  Zahahrah^  <^c. 
•By  James  Riley,  late  Master  and  Supercargo.  8vo«  New- York* 
1816. 

^E  do  not  remember  to  have  met  with  a  personal  narrative 
more  deeply  distressing  or  more  painfully  interesting,  thaa 
that  of  which  we  hasten  to  present  an  outline  to  our  leaders;  an 
outline  which  we  are  disposed  to  fill  up  as  much  in  detail  as  our 
limited  space  will  allow,  from  the  consideration  that  ours  is  pro>* 
bably  the  only  copy  that  has  reached  this  country. 

If  we  were  not  aoundantly  satisfied  with  regard  to  the  general  ve« 
racity  of  Mr.  Riley's  narrative, — if  we  were  not  in  possession  of  welt 
authenticated  documents  from  many  respectable  citizens  of  New- 
York,  from  the  Russian  consul  of  that  place,  the  Honourable  De 
Witt  Clinton,  and  several  others,  all  nearing  testimony  to  th^ 
good  moral  character,  the  intelligence  and  unquestionable  veracity 
of  Mr*  Riley, — if  we  did  not  know  that  Mr.  Willshire,  who  efiected 
his  release,  is  partner  in  trade  with  Mr.  Renshaw  of  London,  and  a 
most  respectaole  man,  who  was  then  acting  as  the  British  vice-con^ 
sal  at  Mogadore — that  Riley  and  his  four  unfortunate  comranions 
remained  in  his  house  till  they  had  recovered  from  the  enects  of 
Iheir  unparalleled  sufferings — and  that  Mr*  Monroe,  the  American 
secretary  of  st^e,  on  his  return  to  America,  repaid  the  ransom 
money,  and  urged  the  publication  of  the  Narrative, — we  should 
have  felt  inclined  to  withhold  our  belief  from  some  parts  of  it,  on 
the  simple  ground  that  human  nature,  on  the  one  hand,  was  utterly 
incapable  of  inflicting,  and  on  the  other,  of  enduring  such  hardships 
and  sufierings  as  these  poor  shipwrecked  mariners  had  to  undergo, 
. — sufierings  which,  as  Mr.  Riley  truly  says,  have  been  as  great  and 
various  as  ever  fell  to  the  lot  of  humanity.  Of  Mr.  Riley's  intel- 
ligence, to  which  his  American  friends  bear  testimony,  we  shall 
have  to  say  a  word  hereafter. 

Mr*  Riley  was  appointed  master  and  supercargo  of  the  brig 
Commerce,  of  Hartford,  and  sailed  from  the  mouth  of  Connec- 
ticut River  on  the  6di  May,  1815,  on  a  voyage  to  New-Orleans* 

▼oil.  XVI.  »o.  %%xiu  ^ 
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The  veMel  was  nearly  new,  well  fitted,  about  230  tons  burden,  and 
belonged  to  Messrs.  Hiley  and  Brown,  Josiah  Savage  &  Co.  and 
Luther  Savage  of  that  city.  Her  crew  consisted  of  George  Wil- 
liams, chief  mate,  Aaron  R*  Savage,  second  mate,  William  rorter, 
John  Hogan,  James  Barrett,  Archibald  Robbins,  Thomas  Buma, 
and  James  Clark,  seamen,  Horace  Savage,  cabin-boy,  and  Richard 
Deslisle,  (a  black  man.)  cook.  Having  taken  on  board  a  cai^o  of 
tobacco  and  flour,  they  sailed  from  ^ew  Orleans  on  the  24th  June, 
arrived  at  Gibraltar  on  the  9th  August,  and  after  taking  in^some 
brandies  and  wines,  about  two  thousand  hard  dollar^,  and  an  old 
man  named  Antonio  Michel,  a  native  of  New  Orleans,  they  pro- 
ceeded on  the  23d  for  the  Cape  de  Verd  islands ;  passed  Cape 
Spartel  on  die  24th — and,  ou  the  28th,  after  much  thick  wea- 
ther, found,  by  observation,  that  they  were  in  kit.  27<>  30';  that  the 
current  had  set  them  120  miles,  and  that  they  had  passed  the  Ca- 
naries without  seeing  them.  The  darkand  foggy  weather  increased, 
the  sea  ran  high,  night  came  on,  and  they ' suddenly  found  them- 
selves among  breakers,  from  which  they  in  vain  endeavoured  to 
Extricate  themselves,  and  the  ship  struck  with  such  violence  *  as 
to  start  every  man  from  the  deck.'  She  soon  bilged  ;  but  they 
succeeded  in  getting  out  of  her  hold  five  or  six  barrels  of  water  end 
as  many  of  wme,  three  barrels  of  bread,  and  three  or  four  of  salted 
provisions.  All  their  clothing,  chests,  trunks,  &c.  were  got  up, 
and  the  books,  charts,  and  sea  instruments  stowed  in  them,  in  the 
hope  that  they  might  prove  useful  to  them  in  future. 

Waving  now  got  a  glimpse  of  the  land  at  no  great  distance, 
Riley  and  Porter  ventured  into  the  small  boat,  to  take  a  rope  on 
shore  ;  they  were  presently  swamped,  and  covered  with  the  bil- 
lows, which,  savs  the  author,  *  following  each  other  in  quick  suc- 
cession, scarcely  gave  us  time  to  catch  a  breath,  before  We  were 
again  literally  swallowed  by  them,  till  at  length  we  were  thrown, 
together  with  our  boat,  upon  a  sandy  beach.'  They  fastened  th« 
roi)e  to  pieces  of  wood  which  hacf  floated  from  the  wreck,  and 
which  they  drove  into  the  sand.  By  means  of  this  rope  part  of  the 
crew  got  on  shore  with  the  long  boat  and  the  provisions  and  water; 
but  the  boat  was  stove  against  the  beach ;  and  the  remainder  of 
the  crew  were  landed  one  by  one  with  the  assistance  of  the  haw- 
ser, but  not  without  imminent  peril  of  their  lives. 

Their  first  care  was  to  secure  their  provisions  and  wcftcr,  *know- 
ingit  was  a  barren  and  thirsty  land;'  and  with  this  view  they  ft)rmed 
a  tent  at  fifty  yards  from  the  water's  edge,  by  means  of  their  oars 
and  two  steering-sails.  Their  next  object  was  to  repair  the  boats, 
in  the  hope  that,  when  the  weather  moderated,  they  might  put  to 
sea,  and  by  the  help  of  the  compass,  find  some  friendly  vessel,  or 
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some  European  settlement  dowB  the  coast»  or  reach  the  Cape  de 
Verd  islands.  But  white  thus  employed,  something  like  a  bumaA 
being  was  observed  at  a  little  distance  intent  on  plundert  BIjv 
Riley  approached  him  with  signs  of  peace  and  friendship,  but  those 
be  received  in  return  were  repulsive — ^however,  as  he  appeared  !• 
be  unarmed,  Riley  says  he  continued  to  approach  him*  The  de^ 
scription  of  this  being  is  so  picturesque^  that  ve  cannot  refraift 
from^ giving  it  In  the  author's  words*. 

'  He  appeared  to  be  about  five  feet  seven  inches  high,  and  of  a  coift- 
plexion  between  that  of  an  American  Indian  and  a  negro.  He  had 
about  bim,  to  cover  bis  nakedness,  a  piece  of  coarse  woollen  ctotb  (hat 
reached  from  below  his  breast  nearly  to  bis  knees ;  his  hair  was  loag 
aad  busby,  resembling  a  pitch  mopj  sUcking  out  e?eiry  way  sii  or  «i^ 
iocbes  from  bis  hesMl ;  his  face  resembled  that  of  an  ouraag-outaog 
more  than  a  human  being ;  bis  eyes  were  red  and  fiery  ;  his  mouth, 
which  stretched  nearly  from  ear  to  ear,  was  well  lined  with  sound  teeth  ; 
and  a  long  curling  beard,  which  depended  from  his  upper  lip  and  chin 
down  upon  his  breast,  gave  him  altogether  a  most  horrid  appearance, 
and  I  could  not  but  imagine  that  those  well-set  teeth  were  sharpened 
for  the  purpose  of  devouring  bumaa  flesh  ;  particularly  as  I  conceived 
I  bad  before  seen,  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  the  human  face  and 
form  in  its  most  hideous  and  terrific  shape.  He  appeared  to  be  very 
old,  yet  fierce  and  vigorous ;  be  was  soon  joined  by  two  old  women  of 
similar  appearance,  whom  1  took  to  be  his  wives.  These  looked  a 
Hitle  less  frightful,  though  their  two  eye-teeth  stuck  out  like  hog^s 
tusks ;  and  their  tanned  skins  hung  m  loose  plaits  on  their  faces  and 
breasts  ;  but  their  hair  was  long  and  braided.  A  girl  from  eighteen  to 
twenty^,  who  was  not  ugly,  and  five  or  six  children  of  difierent  ages  and 
sexes,  from  six  to  sixteen  years,  were  abo  in  company — tb^se  were  en- 
tirely naked.' — p.  20. 

This  grotesQue  group  were  armed  with  an  English  hammer,  an 
a)ie,  and  long  knives  suspended  from  their  necks;  and  they  com- 
menced an  indiscriminate  plunder ;  broke  open  trunks,  chests » 
and  boxes;  and  carried  off  all  their  clothing  and  bedding  with- 
out any  n^olestation,  as  it  was  deemed  prudent  to  forbear  noatili- 
ties  with  these  wiietches,  weak  as  they  were,  since  all  escape 
either  by  sea  or  land  was  utterly  impossible ;  their  provisions, 
however,  they  were  determined  to  defend  to  the  last  extremity* 

They  now  set  about  repairing  the  long-boat,  but  found  .her  in  a 
most  miserable  condition ;  however,  with  a  little  oakum  and  some 
pieces  of  planks,  they  contrived  to  patch  her  up  so  as  to  float.  The 
^bbers  retired  towards  the  evening,  but  not  before  they  had  con- 
irived  to  steal  one  of  the  sails  of  the  tent;  on  departing  they  made 
signs  that  they  would  see  them  again  in  the  morning*  With  the 
fire  that  one  of  the  Arab  children  had  kindled,  the  shipwrecked 
BUuin^rs  roasted  a  drowned  fowl  which  the  sarfhad  thrown  up,  and 
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with  the  addition  of  some  salt  poric  and  a  Uuie  bread  and  battery 
made  a  hearty  meal,  ^  little  thinking,'  says  Mr.  Riley,  ^  that  this  was 
to  be  the  last  of  our  provisions  we  should  be  permitted  to  enjoy«' 
In  such  a  situation,  the  reflections  that  night  brooeht  with  tbsm 
nay  readily  be  imagined ;  a  few  hours  had  reduced  a  sound  and 
comfortable  ship  to  a  wreck ;  from  that  wreck  they  had  beeft 
thrown  on  a  barren  and  inhospitable  coast ;  a  tempestuous  ocean 
before  them ;  behind^  a  set  of  savage  beings,  bcarmg  nothmg  Im*^ 
man  but  the  form,  and  even  that  of  the  most  terrific  appearance : 
—on  the  one  side,  almost  certain  destruction  to  attempt,  with  ao 
frail  and  shattered  a  boat,  the  tremendous  surges  that  broke  on 
the  shore  with  such  violence  as  to  make  the  wm)le  coast  tremble^ 
-M3ti  the  other,  slavery,  and  all  the  miseries  of  a  cruel  and  pro^ 
tracted  death* 

•  This/  says  Riley,  *  was  the  first  time  I  bad  ever  suffered  shipwreck. 
I  had  left  a  wife  and  five  youif  children  behind,  me,  on  whom  I  doated, 
and  who  depended  on  me  entirely  for  their  subsistence.  My  children 
woukl  have  no  father,  and  perhaps  no  motber^s  care  to  direct  Ibem  io 
the  path  of  virtue,  to  instruct  their  ripening  years,  or  to  watch  orer 
them,  and  administer  the  balm  of  comfort  in  time  of  sickness — ^no  gene- 
rous friend  to  relieve  their  distresses,  and  save  them  from  indigence,,  de- 
gradation, and  ruin.  These  reflections  harrowed  up  my  soul,  nor  could 
I  pease  to  shudder  at  these  imaginary  evils,  added  to  my  real  ones,  until 
I  was  forced  menl^^lly  lo  exclaim — •*  Thy  ways,  Great  Father  of  the 
Universe,  are  wise  and  just,  aj>4  what  am  1 1 — an  atom  of  dust,  that  dares . 
to  murmur  at  thy  dispensations  T^  * — ^p.  25. 

At  daylight  the  old  Arab,  according  to  promise,  made  his  appear^ 
anc'e  with  his  two  wives,  and  two  young  men;  he  brandished  a  spear 
as  if  to  hurl  it  at  the  party,  motioned  them  to  the  wreck,  and  pointed 
to  a  drove  of  camels  that  were  descending  the  heights ;  towards 
which  the  women  ran  off,  at  the  same  time  <  whooping  and  yelling 
horribly,  throwing  up  sand  in  the  air,  and  beckoning  to  those  who 
had  charge  of  th^  camels  to  approach.^  The  crew,  alarmed,  made 
for  the  boat,  and  Riley  defended  himself  against  the  old  man's  spear, 
with  a  spar  of  wood;  the  boat,  however,  imtnediately  filled  and 
was  bilged:  the  camels  approached  fast;  the  long-boat  was 
launched  into  the  water,  and  in  her  the  whole  crew  got  safe  to  the 
wreck*-  The  camels  were  immediately  leaded  with  the  provisions 
and  the  tent,  after  which  the  old  villain  stove  in  the  heads  of  the 
water  casks,  and  casks  of  wirie,  emptying  their.contentson  the  beach  ^ 
he  then  collected  all  the  trunks,  chests,  instruments,  bo^sandcbarta, 
and  set  fire  to  them  in  one  pile.  No  alternative  was  now  left,  bwt 
to  try  the  sea  in  their  leaky  boat,  for,  whether  they  remained  to  be 
washed  off  the  wreck  in  the  course  of  the  night,  or  to  fiill  into  the 
hands  of  the  barbarians,  to  stay  was  inevitable  death  |  tfaiey  had  no 
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wfttcr|Clie  bread  was  completely  soaked;  and  a  few  bottles  of  wine 
andaAmaiiy  pieces  of  salt  pork  were  all  they  couU  procure;  they 
had  but  two  oars  left,  aid  those  were  cm  shwe ;  with  a  plank 
splk  into  two  pieces,  however,  they  attempted  to  shove  on ;  but 
a  surf  struck  the  boat,  and  ^  neariy  filling  her  with  water,  dHfted 
her  again  aloftgsidefttfae  wreck*' 

The  As9h%  now  appeared  ta  pity  their  deplorable  situation,  and 
made  sigQS  of  peace  and  frienaship,  inviting  Riley,  whom  they 
knew  to  be  the  Captain,  to  return  to  the  shore  \  they  carried  their 
anns  behind  the  sand  hills  to  allay  their  fears,  and  brought  down  a 
skin  full  of  water,  which  they  held  up ;  all  of  them  t^n  retired, 
e^icept  the  old  man,  who  waded  with  it  into  the  surf  up  to  his  arm* 
pits.  At  length  Riley  ventured  by  the  hawser,  took  the  water,  and 
returned  with  it  on  board.  He  again  went  on  shore ;  the  wcmien 
and  chikhpen  approached,  seemed  very  friendly,  laced  their  fingers 
within  bis,  and  made  use  of  all  the  means,  that  occurred  to  them 
likely  to  inspire  confidence.  Iqstantly  however  he  found  himself 
seized  by  two  young  men,  ^  who  grasped  bis  arms  like  lions,'  and 
the  women  and  children  'presented  their  daggers,  knives  and  spears 
to  bis  head  and  breast.'  Their  faces  assumed  the  most  horrid  and 
malignant  expression ;  '  they  gnashed  their  teeth  at  him,  am) 
struck  their  daggers  within  an  inch  of  every  part  of  his  head  and 
bodv:*  The  oM  man  laid  hold  of  his  hair,  and,  seizing  a  scimitar, 
held  it  to  his  throat,  giving  him  to  undentand  there  was  money 
en  board,  and  that  it  must  mstantly  be  brought  on  shore. 

When  the  ship  was  wrecked,  Mr.  Riley  had  divided  the  dollars 
among  the  crew.  On  being  informed  of  their  demands,  he  hailed 
tbe  men  and  told  them  what  the  savages  required ;  accordingly  a 
bucket  was  sent  on  shore  with  about  one  thousand  dollars.  The 
old  man  instantly  laid  hold  of  it,  and  forcmg  Riley  to  accompany 
bim,  they  all  went  behind  the  sand  hills  to  divide  the  spoil.  In  this 
situation  Riley  felt  himself  uneasy,and  in  orderto regain  the  beach, 
he  made  signs  that  there  was  still  fnore  money  remaining  in  the  ship : 
this  hint  succeeded;  and,  in  the  idea  of  getting  it,  they  allowed  him 
ag^in  to  hail  his  people,  when,  instead  of  money,  he  desired  them 
to  send  the  old  man  Antonio  Michel  on  shore,  as  the  only  possible 
means  left  for  him  to  effect  his  own  escape.  The  Arabs,  finding 
on  his  reaching  the  shore,  that  he  had  brought  no  money  with  him, 
struck  him  with  their  fists,  pricked  hini  with  their  sharp  knives,  and 
stripped  him  of  all  his  clothes ;  and  at  this  moment,  while  they 
w^  busy  with  this  poor  old  man,  Riley  seised  the  opportunity  <^ 

r'oging  frdm  his  keepers,  and  plunged  into  tbe  sea.  On  rising 
ugh  the  surf,  he  perceived  the  old  Arab  within  ten  feet  of  him, 
up  toiiis  chin  in  water,  with  his  uplifted  spear ;  but  another  surf 
rqlKiig  at  that  install  over  him,  saved  his  life,  and  he  reached  tbe 
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fee  of  the  wreck  in  safety ;  h}it  the  retoor8eI«»  bm^es  wretkmd 
their  vengeance  on  poor  Antonio,  by  planging  a  spear  into  In 
body  which  laid  him  lifeless  at  their  feet. 

The  wreck  was  by  this  time-goingl^picMy  to  pieoes ;  Che  ioi^;^ 
boat  writhed  like  an  old  basket ;  they  had  neither  mxivisioQS  ooT 
water;  neither  oars  nor  a  rudder  to  the  boat ;  nchhAr  compass  nor 
quadrant  to  direct  her  course: — yet,  hopeless  as  their  situatimi  was* 
and. expecting  to  be  swallowed  up  by  the  first  surf,  they  resolved 
to  try  their  fate  on  <hc  ocean,  rather  than  to  encounter  certain  deadi 
|rom  the  relentless  savages  on  shore.  By  great  exertion  tfiey  suc- 
ceeded in  finding  a  Water  cask  in  the  hold,  out  of  #hich  they  fitted 
a  keg  of  about  four  gallons^  One  of  the  seamen,  Porter,  stde  on 
shore  by  the  hawser,  and  brought  on  board  the  two  oars,  with  a 
small  bag^of  money  which  they  had  buried  on  their  first  landing, 
containing  about  four  hundred  dollars ;  they  also  cohtrived  to  get 
together  a  few  pieces  of  salt  pork,  a  live  pig  weighing  about 
twenty  pounds,  about  four  pounds  of  figs  that  ha(d  been  soaking 
in  the  salt  water  since' the  time  they  were  wrecked,  a  spar  for  the 
l>oat's  mast,  a  jib  and  a  main  sail. 

EV^ry  thing  being  ready,  and  every  man  having  made  vphis 
mind  that  it  was  better  to  be  swallowed  up  all  together,  than  massa- 
cred one  by  one  by  the  ferocious  savages,  they  prepared  for  lamich* 
ing  the  boat  through  the  breakers,  trembling  with  dreadful  appre- 
hensions, and  each  ima*gining  that  the  morfentof  passing  the  ves- 
sel's stern  was  to  be  the  last  of  his  life. 

*  I  then  said,  '^  Let  us  pull  off  our  hats,  my  shiproatesr,  and  companions 
in  distress."  This  was  done  in  an  instant :  when  lifting  my  eyes  and 
my  soul  towards  Heaven,  I  exclaimed,  *^  Great  Creator  and  Preserrer 
of  the  Universe,  who  now  seest  our  distresses ;  we  pray  thee  to  spare  eat 
lives,  and  permit  us  to  pass  through  thi^  overwhelming  surf  to  IhfT  open 
sea;  but  if  we  mre*doomed  to  perish,  Vhy  will  be  done!  We  commit 
our  souls  to  the  mercy  of  tktee  our  God  who  gave  them  :  and  Ob,  Uni- 
versal Father,  protect  and  preserve  our  widows  and  cbiktreo/' 
*  '*  Tbe  wind,  as  if  by  divine  command,  at  this  very  moment  ceased 
to  blow.  We  hauled  tbe  boat  out;  the  dreadful  surges  that  were 
nearly  bursting  upon  us,  suddenly  subsided,  making  a  patii  for  our 
boat  about  twenty  yards  wide,  through  which  we  rowed  her  out 
as  smoothly  as  if  she  bad  been  on  a  river  in  a  calm,  whilst  on  each  Side 
of  US,  and  not  more  than  ten  yards  distant,  tbe  surf  contmued  to  break 
twenty  feet  high,  and  with  unabated  fury.  We  bad  to  row  m^vfy  a 
mile  in  this  manner  :  all  were  fully  convinced  we  were  saved  by  Hie  ia* 
mediate  interposition  of  Divine  Providence  In  this  particular  inatMce,  ' 
and  aH  joined  korreturahig  thaokt  to  the  Sttprent  Being 'for  thb  meiopy/ 
—p.  41. 

Mr.  Riley,  in  bis  ^  notice  fb  die  reader,'  says,  he  was  Stfiviied  by 
a  friend  to  suppress  diis  fact,  lest  those  who  are  not  d^spoMd  ux 
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beKeteto  ihe  particohr  inteipcMkion  of  Divine  ProvideDce  shouM 
make  iise  of  it  as  an  sA^ment  against  the  correctness  of  the  other 
parts  of  his  narrative ;  and  admits,  that  previous  to  this  signal 
jsercy,  be  would  himself  have  entertained  a  suspicion  of  the 
veracity  of  a  writer  who  should  have  related  such  an  improbable 
occurrence ;  but,  be  adds,  ^  sentiments  and  ieelings  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent kind  from  any  that  mere  worldly  interest  can  excite,  forbid 
0ie  to  suppress  or  deny  what  so  clearly  appeared  to  me  and  my 
companions  at  the  time,  as  the  immediate  and  merciful  act  of  the 
^mtghty  listening  to  our  prayers,  and  granting  our  petition,  at  the 
wwful  moment  when  dismay,  despair  and  death  were  pressing 
close  upon  us  wkh  all  their  accumulated  horrors.'  If  the  fact  be 
true,  we  see  no  reason  why  the  opinion  should  be  suppressed. 

In  this  miserable  boat,  the  eleven  unfortunate  beings  resolved  to 
stand  out  into  the  wide  ocean,  in  the  hope,  faint  as  it  was,  of  meet- 
ing with  some  firiendiy  vessel  to  save  them*  The  want  of  provisioos 
and  water,  and  the  wretched  condition  of  if^  boat,  which  *  racked 
Hke  an  oM  basket,  letting  in  water  at  every  seam  and  split,'  and 
which  required  constant  bailing,  had,  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  so 
tixbausted  the  crew  that  the  v  ^ave  up,  and  became  resided  or 
ratber  callous  to  their  fate ;  their  spirits  were  however  a  little  re- 
vired  bv  putting  the  boat  about,  and  standing  in  again  towards 
the  land  which  they  discovered  on  the  sixth  day.    On  approach* 
ing  a  small  spot  that  bore  the  appearance  of  a  sandy  beach,  they 
made  for  it,  ^  and  were  carried  on  the  top  of  a  tremendous  wave, 
so  as  to  be  high  and  dry,'  the  surf  foaming  as  it  retired  with  a 
dreadful  roaring  over  the  craggy  heads  of  the  rocks  lying  in  the 
very  track  they  had  passed.    Their  boat  was  now  completely 
stove  ;  their  provisions  all  consumed ;  huge  masses  of  rock  were 
suspended  over  their  heads,  extending  both  ways  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  reach;  their  limbs  were  benumbed  an^  quite  stiff  ibr  want 
of  exercise;  their  flesh  was  wasted  for  want  of  sustenance;  and 
their  tongues  were  so  stiff  in  their  parched  mouths,  that  it  was 
with  great  diflGiculty  they  could  speak  to  each  other.    They  clam- 
bered  the  rocks  in  vain  to  get  access  to  the  summit,  and  when  it 

Sew  dark,  they  laid  themselves  down  to  rcst^and,  notwithstanding 
eir  dreadful  and  hopeless  situation,  slept  soundly  till  daylight. 
Theplfce  where  they  now  were,  as  it  afterwards  appeared,  was 
Cape  Bat^s,  hot  far  from  Cape  Blanco,  and  that  near  wbich  their 
ship  had  been  wreckedf-Cape  Bc^dor,  some  distance  to  the  north- 
ward. On  one  side  of  the  narrow  beach,  was  the  roaring  ocean ; 
on  the'other,  cliffs  rising  to  the  height  of  five  or  six  hundred  feet ; 
in  some  places  overhanging  the  narrow  slip  of  sand,  in  others  rising 
perpendicularly  from  it.  rroceeding  easterly,  close  to  the  water's 
^ge,  every  now  and  then  they  had  to  clamber  over  ledges  of  rode 
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jutting  into  the  sea,  or  huge  fragments  that  had  been  Jkndeniiiiied 
and  tumbled  down :  their  shoes  were  nearly  worn  out ;  their  feet 
lacerated  and  bleeding;  their  bodies  heated,  nearly  to  desiccatioti, 
by  the  scorching  lays  of  the  sun^  they  were  without  water,  without 
vrovisions,  and  almost  without  a  breath  of  air; '  my  tongue,'  says 
kiley,  ^  cleaving  to  the  roof  of  my  moudi,  until  1  was  enabled  to 
loosen  it  by  a  few  drofis  of  my  more  than  a  dozen  times  distilled 
urine.' 

They  advanced  but  four  miles  during  the  whole  day,  withouta&y 
prospect  of  beins  able  to  ascend  the  cliffs ;  and  halted  at  a  piece 
of  sand  fevourable  for  sleepme  upon;  'all  hands,'  savs  Kileyi 
'  except  myself,  had  a  little  fresh  water  left ;  my  comrades  knew 
I  had  not  one  drop,  and  two  of  them  offered  to  let  me  taste  of 
theirs,  with  which  I  just  moistened  my  tongue ;  and  after  sending 
up  our  prajrers  to  Heaven  for  mercy  and  relief  in  our  forlorn  and 
desolate  condition,  we  laid  ourselves  down  to  sleep.' 

On  awaking,  on  the  mornine  of  the  9di  September,  they  found 
that  the  chill  air  had  benumbed  their  limbs;  but  the  appearance  of  a 
wide  sandy  beach  ahead,  where  by  digging  they  might  probably 
obtain  water,  instilled  fresh  hopes,  and  they  made  towards  it;  but 
a  promontory  of  rocks  jutting  into  the  sea  again  impeded  their 
{Progress ;  however  with  the  utmost  difficulty  and  danger,  and  at 
the  expense  of  bruised  limbs  and  bodies,  tb^y  succeeded  in  passing 
this  formidable  barrier;  but  they  found,  on  digging,  that  the  water, 
which  rose  through  the  sand,  was  as  salt  as  that  of  the  ocean.    The 
clifis  however  were  here  less  abrupt;   and  Riley,  after  a  long 
search,  discovered  a  path  which  brought  him  to  the  surpmit,  where 
be  hoped  to  find  sorn^  vegetable  substance  that  might  help  to  allay 
their  burning  thirst,  and  some  tree  to  shelter  them  m)m  the  scorch- 
ing blaze  of  the  sun;  but  his  surprise  and  disappointment  mav  be 
better  imagined  than  expressed,  when  a  wide  expanse  of  uniform 
barrenness  opened  full  before  him,  extending  in  every  direction  as 
&r  as  the  eye  could  reach.     There  was  not  a  tree,  nor  a  shrub,  nor 
a  blade  of  grass,  to  ^ve  the  least  show  of  animation  to  the  vege- 
table kingdom: — he  sickened  at  thesight, — his  spirits fi^inted within 
him, — he  fell  senseless  to  the  earth,  and  for  some  time  knew  not 
where  he  was : '  despair  {he  says)  now  seized  on  me,  and  I  resolved  to 
cast  myself  into  the  sea  as  soon  as  I  could  reach  it,  and  put  an  end 
to  my  life  and  miseries  together.'     At  this  moment  the  reflection 
that  so  many  fellow  creatures  looked  up  to  him  for  an  example  of 
fortitude  and  resignation,  and  the  recollection  of  his  wife  and 
children  bursting  upon  his  mind,  roused  him  to  fresh  exertions  ( 
he  walked  down  to  the  sea  shore,  and  having  bathed  himself  for 
half  an  hour,  felt  much  refreshed,  and  rejoined  his  party.     With 
heavy  hearts  and  tottering  limbs  they  Jeft  the  beach,  Riley  having 
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in  some  measure  prepared  his  companions  in  misfortune  for  the 
dismal  prospect  when  they  had  surmounted  the  bank;  but  when 
they  haa  actually  surveyed  the  dry  and  dreary  waste,  stretching  out 
to  an  immeasurable  extent  before  their  eyes,  they  exclaimed^  *  'Tis 
enough !  here  we  must  breathe  our  last ;  we  have  no  h(^  before 
us  of  finding  either  water  or  provisions,  or  human  beings,  or  even 
wild  beasts  ;  nothing  can  live  here.'  The  greater  part  lay  down 
with  a  determination  to  die  on  the  spot ;  but  by  the  assistance  and 
persuasions  of  Hogan,  Williams  and  Savage,  they  were  induced  to 

Eroceed  s^long  the  edge  of  the  cliflfe,  which  were  from  five  to  six 
uodred  feet  in  height ;  the  surface  of  the  ground  was  baked  as 
hard  as  flint,  being  a  reddish  coloured  earth  covered  with  small 
rugged  stones  and  gravel. 

On  the  approach  of  evening  the  last  ray  of  hope  began  to  fade 
away,  a^nd  the  gloom  of  despair  had  taken  possession  of  every  heart, 
when  Clark  called  out,  A  light  !^ — '  it  was  the  light  of  a  fire.'  This 
at  once  revived  their  spirits  and  diffused  new  life  into  ail  the  crew; 
even  certain  slavery  and  probable  death  at  the  hand  of  human  beingSr 
now  seemed  preferable  to  a  lingering  death  from  hunger  and  thirst 
on  the  desolate  and  dreary  Desert.  Riley  indeed  observes  that  death 
had  now  no  terrors  \  that  bis  thirst  had  become  so  insupportable 
that  he  was  willing  to  sell  his  life  for  a  gill  of  fresh  water — but 
though  reduced  to  as  miserable  a  state  as  human  beings  could  exist 
in,  and  objects  well  calculated  to  excite  pity,  even  in  the  breast  of 
a  savage  Arab,  he  thought  it  more  prudent  to  wait  till  morning, 
than  alarm  them  with  a  liight  visit,  which  would  probably  be  fatal 
to  the  whole  party. 

After  an  anxious  and  sleepless  night,  they  all  went  forward  to- 
wards the  place  where  the  light  had  been  seen,  and  soon  discovered 
a  large  drove  of  camels,  and  a  compare  of  Arabs  busied  in  water- 
ing them  ;  one  man  and  two  women  ran  towards  them ;  the  ship- 
wrecked mariners  bowed  themselves  to  the  ground  with  every  mark 
of  submission,  and  by  signs  implored  their  compassion  ;  but  the 
fellow,  being  armed  with  a  naked  scimitar,  madQ  as  if  he  would  cut 
them  down,  and,  assisted  by  the  women,  began  to  strip  off  their 
ck)thing.  Other  Arabs  speedily  came  up,  yelling  and  throwing 
sand  in  the  air,  and  the  wnoU  party  was  presently  stripped  naked 
to  the  skin«  The  Arabs  now  »cgan  to  fight  most  furiously  for  the 
booty,  and  especially  for  getting  possession  of  the  prisoners. 

*  They  cut  at  each  other  over  ray  bead,  and  on  every  side  of  rae,  with 
tbeir  bright  weapons,  which  fairly  whizzed  tbroue[b  the  air  within  an 
inch  of  my  naked  body,  and  on  every  side  of  me,  now  hacking  pach 
other^s  arms  apparently  to  the  bone,  then  laying  their  ribs  bare  with 
gashes,  while  their  heads,  hands,  and  thighs  received  a  full  sharp  of  cuts 
tnd  wounds.     The  blood,  streaming  from  every  gash,   ran  down  their 
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hoAit%  colouring  and  heigblening  tbe  natural  hideousness  of  their  ap- 
vearanee.  I  bad  expocted  to  I^  cut  to  pieces  in  this  dreadful  affi-a^, 
but  was  not  injured.'— p.  66. 

Riley  and  the  Uack  cook  were  delivered  into  the  hands  of  twa 
old  women,  who  urged  them  on  with  sticks  towards  the  camels  ; 
the  J  came  to  a  well,  ^  the  water  of  which  was  nearly  as  black  and 
disgusting  as  stale  bilge  water ;'  but  a  little  sour  camePs  milk 
poured  from  a  skin  into  it,  made  it  ^  taste  delicious,  and  we  all  drank 
of  it  till  our  stomachs  were  literally  filled ;  but  this  washy  and  un- 
wholesome swill  infected  the  whole  partjr,  as  might  be  expected, 
with  a  troublesome  diarrhcea.' 

Tbe  Arabs  themselves  had  as  little  to  eat  as  their  prisoners ;  tbey 
consisted  of  about  one  hundred  persons,  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren ;  and  their  camels,  large  ana  small,  from  four  to  five  hundred. 
They  now  separated  into  two  parties ;  Mr.  Williams,  Robbins, 
Porter,  Hogan,  Barrett,  and  Burns,  mounted  on  the  bare  backs  of 
the  camels,  behind  the  hump,  going  off  with  one  party  towards  the 
Desert ;  Riley,  Mr.  Savage,  Clark,  Horace,  and  Dick  the  black 
cook  remaining  with  the  other.  The  skins  being  filled  with  this 
nauseous  water,  and  the  baskets  tied  on,  in  which  the  women  and 
children  were  placed,  the  latter  party  also  began  to  mount  tbe  sand 
hills  up  the  gully,  but  the  prisoners  were  obliged  to  drive  the 
camels  on  foot,  naked  as  they  were,  in  a  scorching  sun,  siokiog  to 
the  knee  at  every  step,  or  the  sharp  craggy  rocks  cutting  their 
naked  feet ;  and  if  they  attempted  to  stop,  they  were  forced  on 
by  the  application  of  a  slick  to  their  sore  backs  by  tlieir  unfeeling 
drivers,  who  only  laughed  at  their  misery  and  amused  themselves  by 
whipping  them  forward. 

On  arriving  at  the  summit  they  selected  five  camels,  which  these 
rniCwtunate  men  were  ordered  to  mount.  They  had  no  saddles, 
but  were  placed  behind  the  humps,  to  which  they  were  obliged  to 
ding  by  grasping  the  long  hair  with  both  hands.  'The  back  bone,' 
fays  Riley,  *  was  only  covered  with  skin,  and  as  sharp  as  the  edge 
of  an  oar^s  blade  ;  as  steep  as  the  roof  of  a  house,  and  so  broad  as 
to  keep  the  legs  extended  to  their  utmost  stretch.'  The  Arabs  bad 
small  round  saddles.  Thus  mounted,  the  whole  party  set  off  to  tbe 
westward*  at  a  great  trot.  The  heavy  motions  of  the  camel  are 
described  as  not  unlike  that  of  a  small  vessel  tossed  by  a  head-sea^ 
•  and  so  violent  that  they  excoriated  the  lower  part  oi  their  naked 
bodies ;  *  the  inside  of  my  thighs  and  legs  were  also  dreadfully 
chafed,  so  tlmt  the  blood  dripped  from  my  heels,  while  the  intense 
heat  of  the  sun  had  scorched  and  blistered  our  bodies  and  the  out- 

*  He  means  emiiaard.  It  is  a  singular  Gireainstanoe,  and  to  us  whollf  ineiplioelrf*, 
that  the  opposite  point  of  the  compass  is  almostinTviably  pcialedfor  the  real  diraclipA 
i9  which  they  travelled. 
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side  of  our  legs,  so  that  we  were  covered  with  sores,  and  without 
any  thin^  to  administer  relief.' 

The  direction  in  which  they  proceeded  was  about  south-east, 
over  a  plain,  flat,  hard  surface  of  sand,  gravel,  and  rock,  covered 
with  small  sharp  stones.  When  night  came  on  there  was  no  indi- 
cation of  stopping;  still  they  proceeded,  and  the  cold  night  wind 
chilled  the  blood  and  stopped  it  from  trickling  down  their  ^cerated 
legs ;  they  begged  permission  to  get  off,  and  endeavoured  to  excite 
the  compassion  of  the  women  under  whose  charge  they  were  Icil, 
entreating  them  for  a  little  water ;  but  these  hags  paid  no  attention 
to  their  distress,  and  kept  the  camels  running  faster  than  before. 
Riley  then  purposely  slipped  off  his  camel  at  the  risk  of  breaking 
his  neck. 

*  This  was  the  first  time  I  had  attempted  to  walk  barefoot  since  I 
was  a  schoolboy  ;  we  were  obliged  to  keep  up  with  the  camels,  runniag 
o?er  the  stones,  which  were  nearly  as  sharp  as  gun-flints,  and  cutting 
our  feet  to  the  bone  at  every  step.  It  was  here  that  my  fortitude  ana 
philoso|^y  failed  to  support  me  ;  I  cursed  my  fate  aloud,  and  wished  I 
bad  rushed  into  the  sea  before  I  gave  myself  up  to  these  mercileff 
beings  in  human  forms — it  was  now  too  late.  I  would  hare  put  a^ 
immediate  end  to  my  existence,  but  had  neither  knife  nor  any  other 
weapon  with  which  to  perform  the  deed.  1  searched  for  a  stone,  in- 
tending, H I  could  find  a  loose  one  sufficiently  large,  to  knock  out  my 
t>wn  brains  with  it ;  but  searched  in  vain.  This  paroxysm  passed  off 
in  a  minute  or  two,  when  reason  returned,  and  I  recollected  that  mf 
life  was  in  the  hand  of  the  Power  that  gave  it,  and  **  that  the  Judge  of 
all  the  earth  would  do  right.^ ' — p.  74. 

From  this  time,  Riley  observes,  in  all  his  future  trials  and  suf- 
ferings, he  never  once  murmured,  but  determined  to  keep  up  his 
spirits,  and,  by  precept  and  practice,  endeavoured  to  persuade  his 
unhappy  comrades  to  do  the  same.  About  midnight  they  halted 
in  a  small  dell  or  valley  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  below  the  sur- 
face of  the  Desert,  after  travelling,  as  he  thinks,  about  forty  miles. 
Here,  for  the  first  time,  they  eot  about  a  pint  of  pure  camePs  milk 
each,  which,  he  says,  *  warmed  our  stomachs,  quenched  our  thirst  in 
some  measure,  and  allayed,  in  a  great  degree,  the  cravings  of  hun- 

ijer.'  The  wind  was  chilling  cold  ;  they  lay  on  sharp  stones,  per- 
ectly  naked,  their  bodies  blistered  and  mangled ;  the  stones  pierc- 
ingtheir  naked  flesh  to  the  ribs — these  distressing  sufferings, added 
to  their  sad  desponding  reflections  that  would  obtrude  themselves, 
rendered  the  night  long  and  dismal,  and  none  of  them  closed  their 
eyes. 

On  the  piomingof  the  lldi,  a  pint  of  milk  was  divided  among 
four,  being  just  enough  to  wet  their  mouths.  The  condition  of  their 
feet  was  horrible  beyond  description ;  the  very  recollection  of  it, 
*  even  at  this  moment,'  says  our  author,  ^  makes  my  nerves  thrill  and 
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quiver.'  They  soon  came  to  another  small  valley,  where  tents  were 

E itched,  and  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  people  of  all  ages  and 
oth  sexes  assembled*  Here  it  appeared  they  were  to  be  sepa- 
rated,  Clark  being  given  to  one  party,  Horace  to  another,  and 
Riley,  with  the  cook,  remaining  with  their  first  master.  The  wo- 
men came  out  of  the  tents  to  gaze  at  them,  and,  by  way  of  express- 
ing their  disgust  and  contempt,  spat  upon  them  as  they  went  along, 
*  making  their  faces  still  more  horrid  by  every  possible  contortion 
of  their  frightful  features.'  At  last  an  old  man  came  up  to  Riley, 
and  by  his  plain  and  distinct  manner  of  speaking,  by  his  significant 
signs^  and  by  making  use  of  the  Words  '  O  Fransah,  O  Spaniah,'  he 
understood  him  to  ask  what  countrymen  they  were,  to  which  be 
replied  IngUsis  ;  he  then  asked  from  what  part  of  the  horizon — 
<and  I  pointed,'  says  Riley,  '  to  the  north ;'  he  then  repeated  the 
words  Marocksh^  Sooltaan,  Moolay  Solimaan^  to  all  which  Riley 
nodded  assent — that  he  knew  him — that  he  lived  in  such  a  direc- 
tion— and  made  signs  that  if  they  would  carry  him  and  his  com- 
rades thither  they  would  receive  so  much  money ;  but  they  shook 
their  heads,  signifying  that  the  distance  was  great,  and  that  there 
was  nothing  to  eat  or  drink  on  the  way  either  for  them  or  their 
camels. 

It  was  midnieht  before  they  got  any  thing  either  to  eat  or  drink, 
when  some  milk  and  water  was  given  to  them.  Riley  says  be  this 
night  sunk  into  a  kind  of  sleep,  which  was  disturbed  with  the  most 
horrible  dreams ;  that  these  oowever  were  followed  by  one  of  a 
contrary  nature,  in  which  he  saw  a  tall  young  man  mounted  on  a 
horse,  habited  in  an  European  dress,  who,  m  his  own  language, 
palled  him  brother,  and  who  told  him  'to  take  courage,'  for  that  ^God 
had  degreed  he  should  again  embrace  his  beloved  wife  and  children' 
— at  this  instant  his  master  called  him.  '  He  awoke,  and  found  it 
was  a  dream  ;'  but  it  was  a  dream  that  tended  to  keep  up  his  spirits, 
^d  afterwards,  on  seeing  Mr.  Wilkhire,  he  immediately  recog- 
nized the  features  of  the  phantom  that  appeared  in  his  sleep* 

In  the  evening  Hogan  joined  them,  when  they  found  they  had 
been  purchased  by  an  Ai-ab  of  the  name  of  Hamct,  who  abcnit 
midnight  brsught  each  of  them  a  pint  of  camel's  milk.  On  the 
morning  of  the  13th  they  again  set  out,  continuing  their  course 
about  south-east.  In  the  course  of  the  day  he  came  up  with  Mr. 
Williams,  the  chief  mate,  in  a  most  dreadful  situation,  wno  told  him 
that  he  could  not  pos^blysurviveanotherday  in  such  misery.  '  If,' 
said  this  unhappy  man,  '  you  should  ever  get  clear  from  this  dread- 
ful place,  and  be  restoiea  to  your  country,  tell  my  dear  wife  that 
my  last  breath  was  spent  in  prayers  for  her  happiness.' — He  could 
say  no  more ;  tears  and  sobs  choked  his  utterance — and  they  were 
separated. 
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The  fece  of  the  Desert  now  appeared  as  smooth  as  the  surface 
of  the  ocean  when  unruffled  by  winds,  and  camels  could  be  seen 
in  every  direction,  like  ships  at  sea  when  just  appearing  in  the 
horizon*  In  the  evening,  when  they  halted,  Riley  asKed  the  women 
for  a  little  water,  but  they  not  only  lauehed  and  spat  at  him,  but 
drove  him  away  from  under  the  shade  of  the  tent* 

On  the  20th  they  made  a  turn  towards  the  N.  W.  or  sea  shore, 
and  when  they  halted,  two  strangers  came  up,  each  having  a  double 
barrelled  gun ;  one  of  the  women  told  Riley  it  was  Sidi  Hamet 
and  his  brother,  from  the  Sultan's  dominions,  who  had  come  with 
blankets  and  blue  cloth  to  sell*  The  former  came  up  to  them,  and 
asked  Riley  if  he  was  el  rais^  (the  captain,)  and  gave  him  some 
water  to  drink*  Poor  Clark  was  then  apparently  in  a  dying  state, 
*  stretched  out  on  his  back,  a  perfect  wreck  of  almost  naked 
bones ;  his  belly  and  back  nearly  collapsed,  and  breathing  like  a 
person  in  the  last  agonies  of  death.'  Sidi  Hamet,  observing  him, 
suffered  Riley  to  carry  him  also  a  little  water — it  was  the  first/resA 
water  which  they  had  tasted  since  they  left  the  boat;  the  poor  crea- 
ture's eyes  brightened  up— *  This  is  good  water,'  said  he,  ^  and  must 
have  eome  from  a  better  countrv  than  this ;  if  we  were  once  there, 
and  I  could  get  one  good  drink  of  such  water,  I  could  die  with 
pleasinre,  but  now  I  cannot  live  another  day*'  About  midni£;ht  a 
pint  of  milk  was  given  to  each,  which  Riley  thinks  saved  Clark 
from  dissolution* 

Sidi  Hamet  was  an  Arab  trader,  in  whom  avarice  had  not  altoge- 
ther subdued  the  feelings  of  humanity*  After  questioning  Riley 
very  closely  as  to  his  hopes  of  redemption  at  Suara  or  Mogadore, 
and  what  money  he  would  ensure  his  receiving  on  being  carried 
thither — after  much  hesitation  and  a  great  deal  of  bargaining,  he  at 
Jen^h  concluded  a  purchase  of  him  from  the  old  Arab,  wno  had 
claimed  him  as  his  slave ;  and  after  many  entreaties  and  assurances 
of  a  good  round  sum  of  money,  he  was  also  induced  to  purchase 
Horace,  Clark,  and  Savage,  but  would  have  nothing  to  sav  to 
Hogan*  In  addition  to  the  small  quantity  of  milk  they  had  hi- 
therto received,  each  of  them  had  been  enabled,  as  they  travelled 
along,  to  pick  up  a  few  snails,  which  seemed  to  be  the  only  living 
creature  on  the  Desert*  Sidi  Hamet  now  caused  an  old  meagre 
camel  to  be  killed,  which  he  had  purchased  for  a  blanket*  A  vein 
io  his  neck  was  first  opened  close  to  his  breast ;  the  blood  was  re- 
ceived into  a  kettle,  placed  over  the  fire  and  boiled,  stirring  it  all 
the  time  till  it  became  thick  and  of  the  consistence  of  bullock's  liver 
— *  our  appetites,'  says  Riley, '  were  voracious,  and  we  soon  filled 
oar  stomachs  with  this,  to  us,  delicious  food*'  The  skin  being 
then  taken  ofi*,  the  entrails  were  rolled  out,  and  put  into  the  kettle, 
without  cleaning;  as  they  had  no  water,  a  slit  was  cut  in  the  camel's 
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paunch,  into  which  a  bowl  was  dipped,  and  the  thick  contents 
poured  into  the  kettle ;  the  whole  was  then  boiled,  and  well  stirred, 
the  Arabs  now  and  then  taking  out  a  gut,  and  biting  off  an  end  to 
ascertain  whether  it  was  cooked  enough. 

Before  the  morning,  one  half  of  the  meat  doad  bones  of  the  ca- 
mel's carcass  was  carried  off,  without  the  possibility  of  Sidi  Hamet 
and  his  brother,  to  whom  it  bek»iged,  being  able  to  prevent  it — 
they  could  scarcely  get  a  bite  of  the  intestines  without  fighting  for 
it.  Burns,  who  was  an  old  man,  now  came  up,  and  Sidi  Hamet 
purchased  him  also  f<Nr  an  old  blanket.  The  two  brothers,  Sidi 
and  Seid,  it  seems,  had  expended  all  their  property  in  this  adven- 
ture, and  were  consequently  interested  in  winging  their  slaves  safe 
to  Mo^dore.  Riley  was  now  furnished  with  a  check  shirt,  which 
Sidi  told  him  he  had  stolen  for  him;  Clark  had  met  with  a  piece 
of  an  old  sail  that  partly  covered  him ;  Burns  had  procured  an  old 
jacket,  and  Horace  and  Itf  r.  Savage  had  obtained  goat  skins.  The 
distance  travelled  on  the  37th  could  not  be  less,  niley  says,  than 
63  miles — yet,  for  eighteen  days,  the  camels  had  not  tasted  a  drop 
of  water — this  we  think  can  scarcely  be  true,  as  we  shall  have  oc* 
casion  to  see  hereafter.  They  were  themselves  reduced  to  drinli; 
the  camel's  urine.  The  next  day  they  travelled  fifteen  hours  at  the 
rate  of  seven  miles  an  hour,  making  one  hundred  and  five  miles^— 
diis  is  possible,  but  in  their  reduced  state,  we  apprehend,  not  very 
probable.  They  lay  down  on  the  hard  ground,  without  a  morsel 
to  eat,  and  nothing  to  auench  their  thirst  but  the  camel's  urine, 
which  Riley  obsei*ves  is  oitter  but  not -salt. 

On  the  morning  of  the  29th,  they  proceeded  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, when  they  discovered  what  appeared  to  be  high  land,  but  it 
proved  to  be  the  opposite  bank  of  what  seemed  once  to  have  been 
the  bed  of  a  large  river,  though  now  perfectly  dry ;  they  descended 
into  it  down  a  precipitous  bank,  four  or  five  hundred  feet  in  height. 
In  this  ravine  Sidi  Hamet  questioned  Riley  very  closely  about  his 
acquaintance  at  Suara,  made  him  repeat  his  bargain,  and  told  him 
if  he  deceived  him  he  would  certainly  cut  his  throat,  for  that  he 
and  his  brother  had  expended  their  whole  property  in  the  purchase 
of  them  on  speculation. 

At  some  height  on  the  edge  of  the  northern  bank  they  found  a 
delightful  spring  of  fresh  water,  covered  with  a  large  rock,  fi-om 
fifteen  to  twenty  feet  high,  *  cool,  clear,  fresh,  and  sweet.'  Here  they 
remained  some  time  before  they  could  water  their  camels,  the 
largest  of  which  drank  full  sixty  gallons,  the  poor  creature  not 
having  tasted  water,  he  says,  for  twenty  days  before. 

Riley  calls  this  valley  the  bed  of  an  arm  of  the  sea :  the  high 
banks,  distant  from  each  other  eight  or  ten  miles,  were  worn  and 
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washed  by  water ;  the  kvel  bottom  was  encrusted  with  marine 
salt;  they  were  then  about  three  hundred  miles  from  the  sea  coast ; 
the  spring  was  not  more  than  a  hundred  feet  below  the  surface  of 
the  Desert,  and  from  three  hundred  and  fifty  to  four  hundred  from 
the  bottom  of  the  valley,  over  which,  as  they  travelled  easterly^ 
'  the  crust  crumbled  under  the  feet  of  the  camels  like  a  thin  crust 
of  snow.' 

With  difficulty  they  ascended  on  the  northern  side  to  the  top  of 
the  level  Desert,  which  had  the  same  appearance  as  that  on  the 
opposite  side ;  no  undulation  of  surface — neither  rock,  tree,  nor 
shrub,  to  arrest  the  view  within  the  horizon — all  was  a  dreary  and 
solitary  waste.  Riley  says  he  judged  by  the  meridian  height  of  the 
pole  star,  that  this  supposed  bed  of  the  ocean  must  be  in  about  the 
30th  parallel  of  latitude. 

In  travelling  between  N.  E.  and  East,  Sidi  Hamet  said  he  saw 
acamel,  but  Riley  could  discern  nothing  fortwo  hours  afterwards, 
when  something  appeared  like  a  speck  in  the  horizon,  and  it  was 
not  until  sun-set  that  they  came  up  with  a  large  drove  of  camels* 
They  had  travelled  this  day  fourteen  hours  without  a  morsel  of 
food  or  a  drop  of  water,  but  towards  midnight  some  meat  was 
dealt  out  to  them  together  with  a  large  bowl  of  milk  and  water. 

On  the  eveninff  of  the  1  si  October,  they  met  with  a  drove  of 
camels.  Which  had  been  watering  to  the  noithward ;  by  these  peo- 
ple they  were  conducted  to  a  shallow  valley,  where  about  fifty  tents 
were  pitched :  here  the  ground  was  in  many  places  covered  with 
short  moss,  and  here  and  there  a  few  small  shrubs.  The  next  day 
the  whole  party  moved  to  the  northward.  The  tribe  had  about 
fifty  lean  sheep,  one  of  which  was  purchased  by  Sidi  Hamet,  and 
they  gave  them  all  as  much  milk  as  they  could  drink.  On  the  4th 
they  travelled  about  thirty-five  miles  N.  E.  when  the  entrails  of  the 
sheep  were  given  to  them  for  supper.  They  were  now  arrived  among 
immense  sand  hills,  piled  up  like  drifted  snow,  towering  to  the 
height  of  two  hundreafeet,  without  a  blade  of  grass  or  a  shrub  of 
any  sort  to  relieve  the  eye.  The  trade-winds  blew  violently  and 
buried  the  travellers  in  clouds  of  sand,  which,  driven  forcibly  against 
their  sore  bodies,  gave  them  exquisite  pain.  To  add  to  their  other 
miseries  they  were  all  now  afflicted  with  a  violent  diarrhoea,  which 
they  stopped  however  by  chewing  the  bitter  bark  of  a  small  shrub 
which  grew  where  they  had  passed  the  night.    • 

On  the  night  of  the  5th  they  thought  they  heard  the  roaring  of 
the  sea,  which,  the  next  day,  was  coimrmed  by  Sidi  Hamet.  They 
mtt  with  two  camels  with  sacks  on  their  backs  and  other  articles, 
the  owner  of  which  being  asleep  on  the  sands,  Sidi  Hamet  and  his 
brother  drove  them  ofi*  with  their  own.  The  sacks  contained  barley 
and  barley  meal,  a  quantity  of  which  they  took  and  then  let  the  ca- 
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mels  go ;  but  the  owner,  on  discovering  the  robbery,  followed  them 
and  got  back  his  barley,  Sidi  Hamet  having  assured  him  it  was 
taken  only  to  prevent  the  starvation  of  the  slaves ;  but  he^till  con* 
trived  to  carry  oif  two  little  bags  which  he  had  also  stolen,  con- 
taining gold  dust,  charms,  &c. 

On  the  8th  they  fell  in  with  a  large  drove  of  camels,  sheep, 
and  goats,  browsing  in  a  valley,  and  observed  about  twenty  tents 

E itched  near  a  small  thicket  of  thorn  trees,  some  of  them  eight 
iches  in  diameter.  A  kid  was  here  purchased,  and  the  entrails 
fiven  to  the  Christian  slaves.  At  midnight  however  a  bowl  was 
rought  to  them  containing  about  four  or  five  pounds  ^  of  a  kind 
of  stirabout  or  hasty  pudding,  into  which  was  poured  a  pint 
or  more  of  eood  sweet  milk,^ — and  they  agreed  that  this  was 
the  most  delicious  meat  they  had  ever  tasted.  Proceeding  to 
the  northward  they  fell  in  with  several  wells,  but  the  water  of  all 
of  them  was  brackish :  at  many  of  them  were  parties  watering 
their  camels. 

On  the  1 1th,  after  travelling  nearly  seventy  miles,  they  reached 
a  cluster  of  bushes  which  they  had  seen  from  a  great  distance  look- 
ing  like  an  island  in  the  midst  of  a  lake  ;  here  they  found  some 
brackish  water.  They  now  got  into  the  deep  bed  of  a  large  river 
or  arm  of  the  sea,  at  the  bottom  of  which  was  a  sheet  of  white 
salt  that  made  a  crackling  noise  under  the  feet  of  the  camek. 
Getting  out  of  this  glen  and  enterine  some  sand  hills,  they  met 
with  an  Arab  driving  some  goats,  of  which  Sidi  Hamet  seized  four, 
and  paid  the  unarme4  Arab  with  an  old  worn-out  camel :  on 
reaching  the  height  they  perceived  the  sea  at  a  distance  on  their 
left,  the  sight  of  which  revived  their  drooping  spirits.  They  de- 
scended the  heights,  and  now  travelled  along  the  sea  shore  in 
company  with  an  Arab  and  his  wife,  who  were  going  the  same  way; 
the  woman,  having  been  at  Lancerota,  could  speak  a  little  Spanish. 
Presently  they  fell  in  with  another  Arab  in  his  tent,  who  affected 
to  speak  Spanish,  and  through  him  Sidi  Hamet  again  tried  to  dis- 
cover whether  Riley  really  had  a  friend  in  Suara,  and  again  gave 
him  to  understand,  that  if  be  deceived  him  he  most  surely  would 
have  his  throat  cut. 

The  road  along  the  ed^e  of  the  sea  coast  was  rugged  and  uneven, 
and  they  travelled  over  it  in  the  night  to  avoid  the  numerous  rob- 
bers that  lurk  among  the  sand  hills.  In  the  course  of  the  night 
journey  Mr.  Savage  fainted  and  fell  off  his  camel,  upon  which  Seid 
and  another  Arab  began  tobeathim  with  sticks,  and,  conceiving  that 
he  was  perverse  and  obstinate,  had  intended  to  put  him  to  deaHi 
that  they  might  not  be  delayed,  lest  they  should  fall  in  with  rob- 
bers ;  and  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  they  could  be  made  ta 
understand  that  any  man  could  faint  through  hunger  and  fatigue— 
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it  was  something  new  to  them ;  but  when,  by  means  of  a  little  wa- 
ter, he  revived,, Sidi  Hamet  appeared  to  be  affected  at  the  treat- 
ment he  had  received. 

On  the  t7th,  still  travelling  along  the  sea  shore,  on  the  sloping 
bonk  which  rose  from  the  sandy  beach,  they  observed  the  black 
tops  of  high  mountains  in  the  distant  horizon  towards  the  east,  and 
shortly  after  reached  a  well  where  some  men  were  watering  about 
forty  horses  and  camels.  Here  they  crossed  a  small  river,  the  wa- 
ter of  which  was  clear  as  crystal,  and  full  of  fish;  on  its  banks  grew 
a  few  bushes  resemblingdwarf  aldersandrushcs :  near  this  placealso 
was  found  a  plant  with  a  stem  from  three  to  twelve  inches  in  dia- 
meter, the  branches  spreading  like  an  umbrella  to  the  diameter  of 
fifteen  or/ twenty  feet ;  they  were  very  tender,  and,  on  being  bro- 
ken off,  a  glunnous  liquid  resembling  milk  dropped  from  them; 
it  had  a  disagreeable  smell  when  burning,  and  was  very  nauseous 
to  the  taste :  we  suppose  it  was  either  a  species  of  aloe  or  eu- 
phorbium.  On  this  day  they  met  with  the  first  signs  of  cultiva- 
tion, and  at  night  enjoyed  the  luxury  of  sleeping  on  a  heap  of 
straw. — *  To  us,  who  for  so  long  a  time  had  been  obliged  to  re- 
pose our  wearied  limbs  and  wasted  frames  on  the  hard  baked  bo- 
som of  the  Desert,  or  the  dead  sides  of  the  barren  sand  drifts, 
this  solitary  heap  of  fresh  straw  seemed  softer  and  sweeter  than  a 
bed  of  down  strewn  over  with  the  most  odoriferous  flowers.' 

On  the  19th  they  passed  a  few  rough  stone  huts,  and  a  stream  of 
clear  water '  purling  over  a  pebbly  bottom;'  its  banks  were  covered 
with  green  bushes  and  shrubs  in  full  blossom :  beyond  this  were 
cows,  asses,  and  sheep  feeding,  and  date  trees  adorning  and  shading 
the  margin  of  the  rivulet — so  sudden  and  unexpected  a  change 
threw  them  into  raptures.  *  Excess  of  joy  had  so  far  overpowered 
our  ffi^cuhies,  that  it  was  with  difficulty  wc  reached  the  water's  edge, 
but,  urging  forward  to  the  brink  with  headlong  steps,  and  fearlessly 
plunging  in  our  mouths,  like  thirsty  camels,  we  swallowed  down 
large  draughts  until  satiated  nature  bade  us  stop.'  Riley  says,  the 
place  is  called  by  the  Arabs  ei  fVod  J^Toon.  His  orthography  is 
jbad»  but  sufficiently  correct  to  let  us  know  where  he  is.  Here  Sidi 
Hamet  treated  them  with  some  honey,  which  they  devoured,  comb 
and  young  bees  all  together,  '  our  hearts  swelling  with  gratitude 
to  God,  and  tears  of  joy  trickling  down  our  fleshless  cheeks.' 

This  place  appeared  to  be  a  great  thoroughfare,  and  several 
armed  parties  on  horseback  passed  on  towards  the  Desert.  They 
now  proceeded  to  the  northward,  parallel  with,  and  occasionally 
upon,  the  sea  beach;  and  speedily  reached  a  cultivated  country,  in 
which  were  several  walled  villages,  surrounded  with  gardens  and 
other  enclosures.  As  they  approached  the  Moorish  dominions, 
Seid,the  brother,  who  had  all  along  been  suspicious  of  Riley 'sstory 
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about  his  acquamtance  at  Mog^fdore,  and  had  often  wbhed  to  3e0 
Horace  and  Mr.  Savage,  whom  he  claimed  as  his  slaves,  was  now 
determined  to  go  no  farther,  and  laid  hol^  of  the  two  unfortunate 
Christians,  in  order  to  cany  them\)ack  to  the  first  horde  he  should 
fall  in  with,  and  sell  them  for  what  they  would  fetch ;  Sidi'^ 
wrath  was  kindled  at  his  brother^s  obstinacy, 

*  tie  leaped  from  his  camel,  anJ  darting  like  lightoing  up  to  Sekl, 
laid  bold  of  him,  and  disengaged  Mr.  Savage  and  Horace  fro^  hh 
grasp.  They  clenched  each  other  like  lions,  and  with  fury  in  tbdr 
looks,  each  strove  to  throw  the  other  to  the  ground.  Setd  was  tW 
largest  and  the  stoutest  man ;  they  writhed  and  twisted  in  evbry  sbsp» 
until  both  fell,  but  Sidi  Haraet  was  the  undermost :  fire  seemed  lomh 
from  their  eyes,  whilst  they  twisted  around  each  other  like  a  coifrfe  of 
serpents,  until  at  length  Sidi  Hamet,  by  superior  activi^  or  skill,  disen- 
gaged himself  from  bis  brother's  grasp,  and  both  sprang  up  oo  their  feet : 
bstantly  they  snatched  their  muwets,  at  the  same  moment,  and  each  re- 
tiring a  few  paces,  iwith  great  rapidity  and  indignation,  tore  the  dotk 
covers  from  their  guns,  and  presented  them  at  each  other's  breast  with 
dreadful  fury :  they  were  not  more  than  ten  yards  asunder,  and  boil 
must  have  fallen  dead  had  they  fired.' 

Sidi  Hamei,  however,  fired  his  musket  in  the  air,  and  walkin| 
up  to  Seid  said, '  Now  I  am  unarmed — fire?  Your  brother^s  he^l 
is  ready  to  receive  your  balls:  glut  your  vengeance  on  your  bene- 
factor!' A  violent  dispute  ensued,  in  which  the  brutal  Seid,  seizing 
Hoi-ace  by  the  breast,  dashed  him  to  the  ground,  whei^e  be  lay  for 
«ome  time  senseless.  At  length  matters  were  adjusted,  and  they 
proceeded  to  a  village  to  pass  the  night.  Here  Sidi  Hamet  told 
tli^m  he  should  depart  for  Mogadore,  leaving  them  in  the  custody 
of  Seid  and  another  Arab  of  the  name  of  Bo- Mohammed — and  that 
.  Riley  must  write  a  letter  to  his  friend  at  Suara,  desiring  him  to 
pay  the  money  for  the  ransom  of  himself  and  people,  when  they 
should  be  free ;  'if  not,'  saidhe,  'you  must  die  for  having  deceived 
me,  and  your  men  shall  be  soldibr  what  they  will  bring  :^  he  added, 
*  I  have  fought  for  you,  have  sufiered  hunger,  tiiirst,  and  fatigue, 
for  I  believe  that  God  is  with  you — I  have  paid  away  all  my  money 
on  your  word  alone.'  A  scrap  of  paper,  a  reed,  and  some  blacK 
liquor  was  then  brought  to  Riley,  who  wrote  briefly  the  circum- 
stances of  the  loss  of  the  ship,  his  captivity,  &c.  adding,  ^  worn 
down  to  the  bone  by  the  most  dreadful  of  all  suflerings — naked, 
and  a  slave — I  implore  your  pity,  and  trust  that  such  cfistress  will 
not  be  suffered  to  plead  in  vain.'  The  letter  was  addressed  *to 
the  English,  French,  Spanish,  or  American  Consuls,  or  any  Chris- 
tian Merchants  in  Mogadore.'  The  anxiety  of  the  captives  may 
well  be  imagined.  For  seven  days  after  Sidi  Hamet's  departure, 
they  were  snut  up  in  a  yard  during  the  day,  where  cows,  sheep, 
and  asses  rested  ;  and  locked  up  at  night  in  a  dreary  cellar, 
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Oa  the  ercdiig  of  the  eighth  day,  a  Mocnr  came  into  the  en- 
closive^  and  brought  them  a  letter.  '  I  felt,'  says  Rile^,  ^  as  if 
my  heart  was  forcing  its  way  up  into  my  throat,  and  it  entirely  ob- 
itmcted  my  breath — I  broke  it  open ;  but  my  emotions  were 
lochf  that  It  was  impossible  for  me  to  read  its  contents,  and  I 
handed  it  to  Mr.  Savage ;  for  my  frame  trembled  to  such  a  degree, 
tkat  I  could  not  stand,  and  I  sunk  to  the  earth.'  The  letter* 
was  from '  William  Willshire,  the  English  consul ;'  it  told  them 
that  he  had  agreed  to  the  demands  of  oidi  Hamet,  whom  he  kept 
as  an  hostage  for  theirsafe  appearance ;  that  the  bearer,  Rais  Be!« 
Gossim,  would  conduct  them  to  Mogadore.  This  Bel-Cossim  was 
die  very  man  who  purchased  Adams  at  Wed-noon.  He  also  sent 
themrariouskindsof  provisions,  cloaks,  and  shoes.  Thus  accou- 
tred and  fortified,  they  set  out  under  their  new  conductor,  with  an^ 
other  person  who  had  joined  them,  of  the  name  of  Scheik  Ali,  an 
Arab  of  a  tribe  near  the  north  border  of  the  Great  Desert,  one  of 
whose  daughters  Sidi  Hamet  had  married.  They  passed  a  ruined 
city,  before  the  breached  walls  of  which  was  still  standing  a  sort 
of  battering  ram.  It  had  been  sacked,  and  the  ground  was  strewed 
with  human  bones,  bleached  in  the  sun.  Thev  also  passed  several 
imall  sanctuaries  surmounted  with  domes,  and  a  tolerably  well  cul- 
tivated countnr  abounding  with  cattle. 

On  the  SOtn  October  they  crossed  the  wod-Sehlem  or  river 
Seblem,and  the  town  Sehlemah.  On  their  arrival  at  a  walled 
citycaHedStuka„  which  might  contain  about  five  thousand  souls, 
Scheik  Ali  procured  from  thechief,  MuleyIbrahim,anorder  for  their 
detention,  under  orctence  that  they  wei-e  the  slaves  of  Sidi  Hamet 
his  80D*in-Iaw,  wno  was  indebted  to  him  in  a  large  sum  of  money ; 
and  it  was  not  before  the  4th  November  that  they  were  able  to 
procure  their  release.  AtSantaCruz,asusual,  they  were  pelted  with 
stones  by  the  rabble,  and  salpted  with  every  abusive  epithet  that 
could  be  thought  of.  This  was  not  the  worst ;  for  here  again  Scheik 
AUpersuaded  the  governor  to  seize  the  slaves  of  Sidi  Hametfor  a  sup- 
posed debt,  which  he  was  only  prevented  from  doing  by  the  unceas- 
ing activity  of  the  Rais  Bel-Cossim,  whodetected  what  was  passing, 
and  got  them  out  of  the  town  al  an  early  hour  in  the  morning : 
after  a  fatiguing  and  perilous  journey  they  came  in  sight  of  Moga- 
dore, where  English  colours  were  floating  in  the  harbour,  and 
the  American  flag  in  the  city.^^*  At  this  blessed  and  transporting 
sight,'  exclaims  Riley,  *  the  little  blood  remaining  in  m^  veins, 
gushed  through  my  glowing  heart  with  wild  impetuosity,  and 
seemed  ta  pour  a  flood  of  new  life  through  every  part  of  niy 
exhausted  frame*'  They  were  presently  met  by  Mr.  Willshire, 
whose  kind  reception  and  commiseration  for  their  sufiierings  does 
honour  to  human  natwre*    He  took  each  man  by  the  hand,  wel- 
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corned  them  to  life  and  liberty,  *  while  tears  tricHcd  down  his 
manly  cheeks,  and  the  sudden  rush  of  all  the  generous  and  sjrmptf- 
thetic  feelings  of  his  heart  nearly  choked*  bis  utterance.'  Mr. 
Riley  describes  the  meeting  as  so  affecting,  that  Rais  Bel-CJossim 
wept  and  hid  himself  behind  a  wall,  that  none  might  witness  so 
flesrading  and  womanish  a  weakness  in  a  Moor. 

Mr.  Wiltshire  conducted  them  to  his  house,  had  them  ail 
cleansed,  clothed,  and  fed,  and  spared  no  pains  nor  expense  in 
procuring  every  comfort,  and  in  administering  with  his  own  bands, 
night  and  day,  such  refreshment  as  their  late  severe  sufferings  and 
debility  required.  A  fact  is  mentioned  which  describes  better 
than  a  whole  volume  could  do  the  miserable  condition  to  whitfc 
these  unfortunate  men  were  reduced '  *  At  the  instance  of  Mr. 
Willshire,'  Riley  says,  *  I  was  weighed,  and  fell  short  of  ninety 
pounds,  though  my  usual  weight,  for  the  last  ten  years,  had  been 
over  two  hundred  and  forty  pounds :  the  weight  of  my  compa- 
nions was  less  than  I  dare  to  mention,  for  I  apprehend  it  would  not 
be  believed,  that  the  bodies  of  men,  retaining  the  vital  spark, 
should  not  weigh  forty  pounds  /' 

The  miserable  condition  to  which  those  unfortunate  beings,  who 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  inhuman  Arabs,  are  reduced,  calls  to  our 
recollection  the  observation  made  by  Mr.  Dupuis,  in  a  note  cm 
Adams's  statement  of  the  brutal  treatment  which  he  had  experi- 
enced at  Wcd-noon  ;  that  the  general  effect  on  the  minds  of  Chris- 
tian captives  was  most  deplorable ;  that  on  their  first  arrival  at 
Mogadorc,  they  appeared  lost  to  reason  and  feeling,  and  alV  their 
faculties  sunk  in  a  species  of  stupor — indifferent  to  every  thing 
around  them — 'abject,  servile  and  brutified.' — Riley  thus  de- 
scribes bis  own  situation. 

•  My  mind,  which  (though  my  body  was  worn  down  to  a  skeleton) 
bad  been  hitherto  strong,  and  supported  me  through  all  my  trials,  dis- 
tresses, and  suiTeriDgs,  and  enabled  mc  to  encourage  and  keep  up  (be 
spirits  of  my  frequently  despairing  fellow  sufferers,  could  no  lunger  sus- 
tain me :  my  sudden  change  of  situation  seemed  to  have  relaxed  tbe 
very  springs  of  my  soul,  and  all  mv  faculties  fell  into  the  wildest  con- 
fusion. The  unbounded  kindness,  the  goodness,  and  wliole  attention  of 
Mr.  Willshire,  who  made  use  of  9II  the  soothing  language  of  which  (be 
most  affectionate  brother  or  ft  lend  is  capable,  tended  but  to  ferment  the 
tempest  that  was  gathering  in  my  brain,  i  became  delirious — was 
bereft  of  my  senses — and  (or  the  space  of  three  days,  knew  not  where  I 
was. — When  my  reason  returned,  1  found  I  had  been  constantly  at- 
tended by  Mr.  Willshire,  and  generally  kept  in  my  room,  though  he 
would  sometimes  persuade  me  to  walk  in  the  gallery  wifh  him,  and 
used  every  means  in  his  power  to  restore  and  compose  my  bewildered 
senses :  that  I  had  remained  continually  bathed  in  tears  and  shudder- 
ing at  the  sight  of  every  human  being,  fearing  I  should  again  be  carried 
into  slavery.    I  had    slunk    into  the    darkesi    coruer  of  my    room } 
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%tit,  iboi^  inteniiblc,  i  seemed  to  know  the  worth  of  my  friend  and 
deliveier,  and  would  agree  to,  and  comply  with,  his  ad?ice  and  dtrec- 
tiew.'  (p.  301.) 

The  reflqctioDS  to  which  the  horrors  of  his  late  sufferings  and 
slavey  and  his  providential  escape  from  them  gave  rise,  kept 
faim  almost  constantly  bathed  in  tears,  for  the  greater  part  of  a 
month, 

*  Vfben  I  bad  retired  to  rest  and  sleep  had  closed  my  eyes»  my  mind, 
still  retaining  the  strong  impression  «f  my  past  sufferings,  made  tbem 
the  subjects  of  ray  dreams.  1  used  to  rise  in  my  sleep,  and  think  I 
was  daiving  camels  op  and  down  the  sand  hills  near  the  Desert,  or  along 
th#  craggy  steeps  of  Morocco ;  obeying  my  master's  orders  in  putting  on 
the  fetterS)  or  beckets,  on  the  legs  and  knees  of  his  camels,  and  in  the 
midst  of  my  agonizing  toils  and  heart-sickening  anxieties,  while  groping 
about  my  room,  }  would  hit  my  head  against  something,  which  would 
startle  and  awaken  me  :  then  I  would  throw  myself  on  my  bed  again  to 
sleep,  and  dream  and  act  over  similar  scenes.'  (p.  310.) 

•  The  addition  which  Mr.  Riley  has  afibrded  to  our  information, 
respecting  the  geograpb]^  and  natural  history  of  the  Great  Desert  of 
Africa,  aioounts  to  very  little,  and  that  litde,  not  very  accurate. 
We  ought  not  to  be  surprised,  as  Riley  observes,  that  one  weighed 
down  with  weariness  and  despair,  suffering  under  the  most  excru- 
dating  bodily  pains  and  the  mostcruel  privations,  should  sometimes 
ttistakeoneroute  foranother,or  haveerred  inthe  computation  of  dis- 
tances, in  travelling  over  a  vast, smooth, and  trackless  desert; — but, 
we  cannot  avoid  wondering  that  a  '  seaman,^  and,  as  his  American 
friends  call  him,  *a  man  of  intelligence,'  should  uniformly,  through- 
out the  wiiole  of  his  book,  mistake  the  west  for  east,  and  the  S9uth 
for  north ;  or,  in  other  words,  that,  in  his  whole  journey  towards 
Mogadore,  he  should  carry  us,  in  his  book,  towards  Abyssinia.  In 
his  dates  too  he  is  equally  careless,  travelling  the  same  day  twice 
over,  (p.  181)  and  mistaking  the  month,  (p.  286)  and  travelling, 
and  reBwdoing  still,  oa  the  same  day  and  in  the  same  page,  (p. 

182,) what  is  perhaps  still  more  extraordinary,  we  have  dates  in 

abundance  while  naked  and  deprived  of  all  means  of  keeping  a 
journal,  but  not  a  single  one  from  the  time  the  travellers  reach  the 
*  habitations  of  men,'  where  materials  could  so  easilv  be  had  to 
enable  them  to  register  events.  The  mistakes  we  allude  to  are 
not  owing  to  any  fapse  of  his  memory,  which  he  tells  us,  indeed, 
is  naturally  a  retentive  one,  but  to  oversights  which  ought  to 
have  been  avoided,  as  they  very  materially  affect  the  fidelity  of 
the  narrative,  and  the  accM^cy  of  his  observations. 

The  Great  Desert  of  Africa  is  a  barren  subject:  but  in  a  geo- 
logical point  of  view,  the  extent  and  grandeur  of  its  barrenness 
render  it  interesting.    Riley's  account  of  it,  as  far  as  he  saw, 
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Ewitk  the  descriptbn  ntually  nreo,  ^f  its  betoa  an  demexi 
>resenting  to  the  eyeao  exteoobd  surfoce  of  ummrmsterilitjr^ 
Dken  liere  and  there  by  small  valleys  or  dellsi  of  a  £e  w  miles 
or  a  few  acres,  in  which  a  little  soil  or  sand  collected  and  moiateoecl 
with  the  scanty  rains  that  fall»  produces  a  glimpse  of  verdure  irom  a 
few  stunted  plants— the  only  ones  noticed  by  Riley  are,  a  ^ dwarf 
thorn-bush,'  from  two  to  five  feet  in  height,  with  succulent  leaves^ 
strongly  impregoated  with  salt;  and  Uwo  or  three  priakly  plants 
resembling  weeds,^  one  of  whi^h,  from  its  *•  fluted  branches,  anned 
with  small  sharp  prickles  all  over,'  and  the  *  nauseous  white  liquid' 
which  ^  bites  the  tongue  like  aquafortis,'  we  take  to  be  a  species  o£ 
euphorbium.  This  is  b«t  a  miserable  catalogue  of  the  v^ieCable 
kingdom;  and  as  lo  animals,  they  saw  none  of  any  descripUoB,  ex- 
cept the  ostrich*  Near  the  skins  of  the  Desert  and  on  the  sea 
shore  about  Cape  Bojador,  the  hard,  uniform,  baked  surbice  of 
l^ddish  coloured  clay  is  changed  into  immense  heaps  of  looae 
sand,  '  forming  mountains  of  ^om  one  to  three  or  four  hundred 
feet  in  height,  blown  and  whirled  about  by  every  wind.'  Mr* 
Eiley  has  a  theory  for  the  fonnation  of  these  sand  hills,  but  it  nst 
fbrtunatelv  does  not  speak  much  in  fiaivour  of  his  *  inteUigefioe«' 
^Thin  sane],  he  says,  has  evidently  been  driven  from  the  sea  sbcMW, 
tnd  in  the  same  degree  as  the  ocean  has  retired,  by  raeaha  cS  the 
trade- wind  blowing  constantly  on  to  the  Desert  through  a  kiQg 
^succession  of  ages.'  Whether  the  sea  has  retired  is  mere  matter  of 
conjecture ;  but  the  blowing  of  the  trade- wind  is  matter  of  bci; 
and,  unluckily  for  the  author's  theory,  during  the  ^  succession'  of 
those  ^  ages,'  since  we  know  any  thing  about  it,  instead  of  blowii^ 
en,  it  has  invariably  blown  off  the  Desert. 

Leaving  Mr.  Riley,  therefore,  to  the  enjoyment  of  his  theory, 
which  he  thinks  so  ^  evident ;'  and  omitting  bis  account  c^  the 
Emperor  of  Morocco's  dominions,  which,  Uiough  we  have  tbe 
testimony  of  Mr.  Renshaw,  the  gentleman  we  have  mentioned  ta  he 
connected  with  the  house  of  Wilishire,a8  to  its  accuracy,  have  bew 
often  described  by  others,  and  recently  noticed  by  ourselves,  ite 

Cceed  to  what  we  consider  as  by  far  Uie  most  curious  part  of  the 
k ;  treating  on  a  subject  which  throws  open  a  new  field  of  spe- 
culation, by  taking  a  new  view  of  the  long  agitated  qniestion  of  the 
course  of  tbeNigen  We  acquitMr.Rileyof  anjknowled^e  or  parti- 
cipation in  the  theories  which  have  been  entertained  on  this  interestii^ 
sunject;  he  seems  to  triumph  even  in  his  sagacious  conjectures  wad 
explanations  on  points  which' had  been  conjectured  and  explained 
long  before  his  *  suffering  and  captivity,' — but  of  which  he  appears 
tohave  noknowlcdge ;  his  mapis  altogether  worthless,  and  hiscourse 
of  the  Niger  does  not  agree  with  his  relation  of  Sidi  Hamet's  tra- 
Tek:  bis  countrymen,  in  fact,  are  but  indi^rent  geographers* 
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SUB  Hamet,  whom  we  have  had  occaaion  so  frequently  to  men- 
tioo,  remained  for  a  fortnight  in  Mr.  Willahire'g  bmuse ;  in  tlit 
course  of  conTersation,  he  happened  to  mention  his  having  been 
three  times  at  Tombuctoo,  and  once  at  another  large  city  for  to 
the  southward  of  it.  To  a  resident  at  Mogadore,  it  is  no  novelty 
to  meet  with  Moors  and  Arabs  who  have  accompanied  the  annual 
caravans  into  Soudan  from  lower  Sose ;  Mr*  Dupuis  had  frequent 
opportunities  of  conversing  with  such  persons ;  and  be  has  borne 
testimony  to  the  general  agreement  <»  their  descriptions  with  the 
account  given  by  the  unlettered  seaman,  Robert  Adams.  How- 
ever, to  gratify  Riley's  curiosity,  Sidi  Hamet  was  induced  to  ^ive 
an  account  of  his  travels,  which  our  author  took  down  in  writmg. 
Mr.  Riley  entertains  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of  the  Arab's  narrative ; 
and  says  that  bis  description  of  Tombuctoo  agrees  in  substance 
with  tii^t  given  by  several  Moorish  merchants  of  Fez,  who  came 
to  Mr*  Wdlshire's  house  to  buy  goods,  while  Sidi  Hamet  was 
there ;  and  who  said  they  had  known  him  in  Tombuctoo  several 
jNears  ago.  We  may  add,  it  agrees  too  in  substance  with  the  descrip- 
tion given  of  this  celebrated  city  by  Leo  Africanus ;  and,  in  all  tne 
Biain  points,  with  tibe  more  recent  aecount  of  Adams*  Of  the 
simplicity  of  Adams's  story,  and  of  the  veracity  of  his  narrative, 
we  have  already  delivered  our  opinion ;  and  we  are  happy  in  having 
k  in  onr  power  to  add  to  this  opinion,  the  testimony  of  one  for  more 
capable  of  appreciating  the  validity  of  the  evidence  than  we  could 
pretend  to  be — it  is  that  of  the  intelligent  traveller  whom  we  men- 
tioned in  our  notice  of  Mr*  Legh's  work,  and  who,  at  this  moment* 
ia  probably  a  resident  of  Tombuctoo.  This  person  had  received, 
it  appears,  in  the  heart  of  Egypt, — and  here  we  must  he  permit- 
ted to  indulge  a  mingled  feeling  of  pride  and  pleasure  at  the 
unbounded  circulation  of  our  labours, — that  Number  of  our  Jour- 
nal in  which  the  narnaitive  of  Adams  is  reviewed ;  and  the  descrifK 
tion  there  given,  he  writes,  accords  exactly  with  all  the  information 
which  he  had  been  able  to  collect  of  that  celebi*ated  city,  from  the 
Arab  traders  met  with  in  Nubia: — the  only  doubt,  he  adds,  which 
he  entertained  of  the  fidelity  of  Adams's  narrative,  was  occasioned 
by  that  part  where,  after  leaving  Torabtictoo,  he  says  that  they  tra- 
versed the  Desert  for  thirty  days  without  water;  a  circumstance 
which  the  traveller  above  mentioned  states  to  be  physically  impos- 
sible, as  no  camel,  even  those  of  Darfur,  which  are  accounted  the 
best,  and  able  to  hold  out  the  longest  without  water,  can  proceed 
beyond  ten  or  twelve  days.*    The  Nubian  ti'aveller  however  ob- 

*  Leo  Africaoas,  who,  like  Marco  Polo,  wheo  be  speaks  of  his  own  knowledge,  it 
generally  accurate,  observes,  that  tlie  African  camel  will  travel  fifteen  days  without 
water.  Mr  Ililev>  indeed,  aseerUjtbat  acamel  will  go  twenty  days  without  water:  but 
be  abo  says,  and  believes,  that  the  Arabs  of  the  Desert  very  frequently  attain  the  ageof 
two  huadred  years,  which  nuy  be  possible,  but  of  which  we  must  take  leave  to  doubt. 
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serves,  that  hehatnot  seen  the  nsjrrative  itself,  but  onljr  tbftt  pait  of 
it  which  is  contained  in  the  Quarterly  Review.  We  haVe  turned  to 
the  Article  m  question,  and  though  it  does  not  bear  the  constmctioa 
put  upon  it,  jet,  as  we  find  it  liable  to  be  robunderstood^  we  eoft- 
-sider  it  but  just  to  the  reputation  of  Adams,  to  take  the  blame  to 
ourselves  for  any  misunderstaodiug  that  mav  arise.  Adame  says 
that,  at  Tudenny,  where  there  were  four  wells  of  excellent  water, 
they  remained  fourteen  days  to  recruit  the  strength  of  Ae  tmt- 
somed  Moors ;  that  on  setting  out  they  loaded  Ikar  four  eamek 
with  waUr^  dates,  and  flour;  that  from  thence  they  travelled,  in 
one  direction,  nine  and  twenty  days  across  the  Desert,  witbom 
meeting  with  one  human  being ;  the  whole  way  being  a  sandy 
plain,  like  a  sea,  without  either  tree,  shrub,  or  grass ;  that  at  the 
«nd  of  fourteen  days,  their  stock  of  water  began  to  run  short; 
that,  in  six  days  after  thisy  they  arrived  at  a  place  where  it  wa^ 
expected  water  would  be  found ;  but,  to  their  great  disappoint- 
ment, owing  to  the  dryness  of  the  season,  there  was  none ;  that,  at 
this  time,  all  their  stock  of  water  consisted  of  four  goat  skins^  and 
those  not  full,  holding  from  one  to  two  gallons  each — but  that,  as 
it  was  known  they  had  yet  ten  days  to  travel  before  they  could 
reckon  on  a  supply,  they  mixed  the  remaining  water  with  camel's 
urine,  so  as  to  give  to  each  camel  about  a  quart  for  the  whole  ten 
days,  and  for  each  man  about  half  a  pint  a  day.  So  that,  in  feet, 
the  camels  were  only  stinted  for  water  the  last  ten  daysof  the  thirty. 
But  to  return  to  Sidi  Ilamet.  This  Arab  trader  stated  that, 
about  ten  years  before,  having  married  the  daughter  of  Scheik  AS, 
he  and  his  brother  Seid  were  advised  by  him  to  join  the  caravan 
at  Wed-noon  for  Tombucloo;  that  it  consisted  of  three  thousand 
camels  and  eight  hundred  men ;  the  whole  under  the  com aiand  of 
Scheik  Ben  Soleyman  of  Woldeleim,  (Woled  d'leim ;)  that  hav- 
ing prepared  the  necessary  quantity  of  charcoal,  (for  a  purpose  we 
shall  notice  presently,)  they  first  crossed  the  h^rd  level  desert  four 
days,  then  througb  the  moving  sand  hills  six  days,  and  again  over  the 
hard  naked  surface  ten  days  more,  when  they  reached  tbe  water- 
ing-place called  Biblakf  where  they  stopped  seven  days*  Tra- 
velling from  hence  to  the  S.  W.  (it  should  be  S.  £.)  twenty  days, 
they  came  to  the  well  called  Kiber  Jibil^  but  there  was  no  water 
in  it.  They  were  therefore  obliged  to  go  six  days  towards  the  sea 
coast,  till  they  came  to  a  well  whose  water  was  very  black  and 
salt :  but  there  was  nothing  for  the  camels  to  eat,  and  they  were 
obliged  '  to  give  them  of  the  coals  to  eat,  once  a  day,  for  many 
days;  this  kept  them  alive,  but  it  made  their  milk  almost  as  black 
as  the  coals  themselves*'  Feeding  camels  with  charcoal  is,  we 
confess,  perfectly  new  to  us.  At  first  we  apprehended  that  it 
W913  either  some  mistake  of  Riley  or  an  error  of  the  press,  and 
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that  *  coals  for  the  camels'  meant  <  coals  carried  by  the  camels' 
for  dressing  the  men's  victuals  in  the  Desert,  where  nothing  was  to  be 
had  to  kindle  a  fire  ;  but  he  repeats  it  so  frequently,  and  on  the 
second  journey  observes  that  *  they  cut  wood  and  burned  coals  for 
the  camels,  for  the  caravans  never  attempt  to  cross  the  Desert 
withotU  this  article,^  ih^i  it  will  not  admit  of  such  an  explanation. 
If  we  could  conceive  that  the  wnter  in  the  living  stomach  of  the 
camel  was  liable  to  become  fetid,  charcoal,  being  a  well  known- 
sweetener  of  water,  might  be  used  to  correct  this  tendency — but 
neither  is  this  very  probable ;  and  we  only  regret  that  Mr.  Riley  has 
not  thought  fit  to  give  any  explanation  of  a  fact  of  so  novel  and 
extraordinary  a  nature,  in  his  tedious  and  unnecessary  description  of 
this  useful  animal.  Can  it  be  some  particular  plant,  or  part  of 
some  plant,  which  is  merely  roasted,  as  we  are  in  the  habit  of 
roasting  coffee  ?     Something  of  this  sort  is  the  only  rational  sug- 

festion  we  are  able  to  form  on  the  subject.*  It  was  four  moons 
efore  they  had  crossed  the  Desert  and  entered  Soudan,  in  which 
time  more  than  three  hundred  camels  had  died^of  hunger  and  fatigue, 
but  not  a  single  man.  Two  moons  more  brought  them  to  Tombuc- 
too.  It  was  a  year  and  a  half  before  they  again  reached  Wed-noon, 
having  lost  in  the  whole  journey,  or  killed  for  food,  about  five  hun- 
dred camels  :  thirty-four  of  the  people,  together  with  about  eighty 
slaves,  had  died. 

His  second  journey  was  far  more  disastrous.  His  brother  and 
he  again  joined  the  great  caravan  at  Wed-noon,  consisting  of  morfe 
than  one  thousand  men  and  four  thousand  camels,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Sidi  Ishrel,  but  the  greater  part  belonging  to  the  chief,  Sidi 
Ishem.  They  now  went  the  direct  course  from  the  south  point  of 
Mount  Adas,  the  usual  route  of  the  Morocco  caravans,  having 
first  *  cut  wood  and  burned  coals  for  the  camels.'  For  fifteen  <lays 
they  travelled  over  a  smooth  surface,  so  hard  that  not  a  track  was 
to  be  seen,  shaping  their  course  by  the  sun  and  the  stars.  In  one  spot 
only  were  found  shrubs  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  appetite  of  the  camels, 
but  the  wells  were  dry.  At  the  end  of  fifteen  days,  however,  they 
came  to  a  fine  deep  valley,  with  twenty  wells,  of  which  six  only 
had  water  in  them  ;  but  there  was  sufficient  to  replenish  their  skin- 
bags  and  to  satisfy  the  camels.  In  three  days  more  they  came  to 
drifts  of  fine  loose  sand,  among  which  they  travelled  other  six  days, 
when 

*  Our  conjecture  was  not/ar  from  the  truth :  since  this  Article  went  to  the  press,  w# 
have  learned  from  Mr.  Rensbaw  that  the  pulp  of  the  organ  olive,  after  the  oil  is  ex- 
tr«cled,  is  formed  into  balls  bv  the  Arabs,  after  undergoing  a  sort  of  baking,  and  that 
these  ImUs  serve  them  for  fuel  in  the  Desert,  and  food  for  their  camels.  We  recollect, 
indeedt  that  Ali  Bey,  and  some  other  travellers,  mention  the  pulp  of  the  argan  fniit  as 
being  good  food  for  cattle.  These  balls,  therefore,  which  wo  understand  are  ns  blnck 
as  charcoal,  are  the  food  which  Riley,  through  the  medium  of  hb  Spanish  interpreter , 
aisUK>k  for  charcoal . 
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*  There  began  to  blow  a  fierce  wind  from  the  south-east,  called  the 
wind  of  the  desert,  {Shumey)  brtnging  death  and  destruction  with  it ;  w« 
«ouId  not  advance  nor  retreat,  so  we  took  the  loading  from  off  out 
Miroels,  and  piled  it  in  one  great  heap,  and  made  the  camels  lie  dowo. 
The  dust  flew  so  diick  that  we  could  not  see  each  other  nor  our 
•amels,  and  were  scarcely  able  to  breathe  ;  so  we  lay  down  with  «>ur 
ftces  in  the  dust,  and  cried  aloufl  with  one  voice  to  Ged — ''  Great  and 
mercifol  Qod,  spare  our  lives !"  but  the  wind  blew  dreadfully  for  the 
epace  of  two  days,  and  we  were  obliged  to  move  ourselves  whenever  Ibe 
•«od  got  so  heavj  on  us  that  it  shut  out  all  the  air,  and  prevented  u» 
firom  breathing ;  but  at  length  it  pleased  the  Most  High  to  hear  our 
iupplications :  the  wind  ceased  to  blow ;  all  was  still  again ;  and  we 
mwled  out  of  the  sand  that  had  buried  us  for  so  long  a  time — but  not 
all ;  for  when  the  company  was  numbered,  three  bondred  were  missing. 
All  that  were  left  joined  in  thanks  to  God  for  his  mercy  in  sparing  our 
lives  ;  we  then  proceeded  to  dig  out  &e  camels  from  the  sand  that  had 
buried  their  bodies,  which,  together  with  the  re-loadiog  of  ihem,  took 
us  two  days.  About  two  hundred  of  tbem  were  dead — there  was  no 
green  thing  to  be  seen,  and  we  were  obliged  to  give  the  camels  a  little 
water  from  the  skins  to  wash  their  parched  throats,  and  some  charcoal 
to  eat  t  then  we  kept  on  twenty-four  days  as  fast  as  we  could  through 
the  dry,  deep»  and  hot  sand,  without  finding  any  green  bushes  worth 
noticing  for  our  camels  to  eat,  when  we  came  to  a  famous  valley  and 
littering  place,  called  Haherak.' 

The  camels  were  dying  fast,  and  they  had  already  been  obliged  to 
tbrow  away  the  salt,  which  was  the  heavy  part  of  their  loading ; 
tbe  qaravan  was  now  reduced  to  about  six  hundred  men  and  tbirty- 
fire  hundred  camels.  All  authority  was-  at  an  end.  The  Scheik 
proposed  that  all  the  camels,  except  three  hundred,  should  be 
l^Ued,  that  the  water  in  their  slomachs,  together  with  their  blood, 
might  support  the  rest  and  the  people,  till  by  the  aid  of  Providence 
they  should  find  water.  But  when  this  advice  was  about  to  be 
carried  intoeflfect,  a  furious  quarrel  arose,  and  the  Scheik,  ^  though 
a  man  of  God,'  was  killed  in  a  moment.  Between  two  and  three 
hundred  are  stated  to  have  been  butchered  on  that  day,  ^  and  the 
blood  of  the  slain  was  drunk  to  allay  the  thirst  of  those  who  shed 
it.^  Five  hundred  camels  also  were  slain.  Sidi  Hamet,  and  his 
brother,  who  was  wounded  in  the  affray ,  killed  four  out  of  their  six 
camels,  and  preserved  their  blood  and  the  water  in  their  stomachs 
fpr  tbe  other  two;  and,  with  about  thirty  of  their  friends,  and  thirty- 
two  camels,  set  off  during  the  night.  On  the  twelfth  day  the  rain 
fell  in  torrents,  but  at  this  time  they  had  only  eighteen  camels  left, 
atid  nine  of  the  people  had  died  ;  and  on  coming  to  a  neero  town 
1^  the  foot  of  the  Desert  called  Wabilty  on  the  bank  of  me  river 
Wod  Tenij,  or,  as  the  negroes  call  it,  Goren-rotV,  twelve  camels 
only  were  remaining.  The  negroes  treated  them  kindly  when  they 
learned  their  misfortunes  and  saw  them  unarmed ;  these  harmless 
people  Uve  in  little  towns  enclosed  with  fences  of  strong  reeds^ 
div«rtd  with  day.    In  ten  days  they  reached  Tombuctoo.    Here 
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they  waited  two  mooDs  for  the  arrival  of  the  rest  of  die  caravaif| 
hot  it  came  not — it  had  perished  in  the  Desert. 

The  total  destruction  of  those  caravans  is  no  unusual  occurrence, 
Jackson  mentions  one  from  Tombuctoo  to  Tafileh,  in  1805,  con* 
sistin^  of  two  thousand  persons,  and  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
came»,  the  whole  of  which  perished  in  the  Desert  for  want  of  wa* 
tcr.  ^  These  horrible  catastrophes  are  sufficiently  attested  by  the 
multitude  of  human  bones,  and  those  6f  camels  and  other  ani* 
mals,  strewed  on  the  Desert,  but  more  particularly  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  usual  watering  places. 

We  have  before  observed  that  Sidi  Hamet^s  description  of  Tom- 
buctoo agrees,  in  the  main  points,  with  that  given  by  Adams ;  and 
he  mentions  a  small  river  of  brackish  water  running  past  it,  which 
bein^  dried  up  ononeof  their  journeys,  the  Arabs  wereunderthe  ne- 
cessity of  goinetoa  larj^e  river  to  the  southward  of  the  town,  and  two 
hours  distant  m>m  it,  tor  water;  this  river  was  called  Zolibib.  Thii 
stream  running  past  Tombuctoo  to  the  westwardi  is  mentioned  by 
all  travellers.  Mr.  Leah's  friend  states  that  his  information  givel 
it  that  direction;  and  Denon  heard  the  same  thing  from  the  Nu** 
bian  orince,  brother  to  the  king  of  Darfur.  The  population  is 
stated  to  be  negro  for  the  most  part ;  but  negroes,  and  Arabs, 
and  Moors,  Sidi  says,  all  mix  together  and  marry  with  one  another, 
as  if  they  were  all  of  one  colour.  He  describes  the  chief,  aa 
Adams  did,  to  be  a  large,  old,  gray-headed  negro,  called  Shtgar^ 
^  which  means  sultan,  or  king.'  Aoams,  whose  visit  to  Tombuctoo 
was  not  long  subsequent  to  that  of  Sidi  Hamet,  calls  this  old  chief, 
orkinij,  fVoollo;  and  in  1800,  Jackson  says,  the  name  of  the  king 
was  Woollo,  and  that  he  was  also  king  of  Bambarra ;  this,  if  true, 
would  not  easily  be  reconciled  with  Park's  account  of  Mamong  be- 
ing the  name  of  the  king  of  Bambarra,  from  1795  to  1805,  at  both 
which  times,  having  had  communications  with  him.  Park  could  not 
well  be  mistaken.  But  it  also  appears  from  a  note  in  Isaaco's  Jour- 
nal, that  the  name  of  Mansong's  father  was  Woollo.  The  travel- 
ler beibre  mentioned  has  explained  these  apparent  contradictions: 
by  his  information  Woollo  is  not  a  surname,  but  an  epithet  signi- 
fy'^^g  '  gi^at  chief  or  commander,'  which  is  a  further  testimony 
in  fevour  of  Adams's  residence  at  Tombuctoo. 

The  king's  dress,  his  ornaments,  his  turban,  the  loose  shirt  worn 
by  the  negroes,  the  dress  of  the  women,  their  round  hoop  car-rings, 
their  necklaces,  bracelets,  &c.  are  described  precisely  as  Adams 
has  described  them.  Their  manners  also,  and  their  amusements  of 
dancing,  their  stained  faces,  the  common  practice  of  circumcision, 
though  not  Moslemins,  are  all  noticed,  so  that  we  entertain  as  little 
doubt  of  Sidi  Hamet  having  been  at  Tombuctoo,  as  Adams— but 
we  have  our  doubts,  and  very  strong  ones  too,  of  the  fidelity  of 
Riley's  editionofhis  narrative^throughthe mediunof  another  Art  b,^ 
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who  spoke  Spanish.  This  we  regret  the  more,  as  vre  now  approadi 
the  most  curious  and  interesting  part  of  Sidi  Hamet's  advenlurca, 
being  his  account  of  a  journey  to  the  south-east  of  Tomboctoo, 
over  a  country  wholly  new  to  Europeans,  and  to  a  city  twicethc  size 
of  Tombuctoo,  whose  name,  we  believe,  was  never  before  sounded 
in  the  ears  of  an  European — ^the  city  of  Wassanah,*  situated  on  the 
Niger,  about  sixty  days  journey  to  the  southward  and  eastward  of 
Tombuctoo,  Whether  the  details  be  true  or  false,  is  a  point*  that 
must  be  decided  hereafter ;  if  they  are  not  corroborated  by  any 
living  or  recorded  evidence,  we  know  of  no  living  or  recorded  evi- 
dence, at  least,  to  contradict  them ;  and  if  any  part  of  this  curious 
narrative  should  be  found  to  militate  against  received  opinions,  it 
must  be  recollected  that  those  opinions  rest  on  no  better  authority 
than  the  contradictorv  statements  of  Arab  travellers,  ofteDtitDes  col* 
lected  at  second  hand  or  still  more  remote  from  the  original  source* 
In  fact,  we  know  not  a  step  to  the  eastward  and  southward  of 
Tombuctoo  excepting  from  Moorish  or  Arab  testimonies,  no  two 
of  which  exactly  correspond ;  we  consider,  therefore,  the  story  of 
Sidi  Hamet  iust  as  good  as  any  other  Arab  story;  he  is  not  an  illi- 
terate man,  but  writes  his  own  language  well,  and  is  considered  by 
Mr.  Willshire  among  the  most  respectable  of  the  Arabs  of  the  Dc^ 
sert.  Mr.  Riley  may  not  h^ve  been  minutely  accurate ;  but  we  see 
DO  reason  whatever  for  discrediting  the  narrative  of  Sidi  Hamet  be- 
cause he  suppresses  all  mention  of  the  Haoussa  country,  the  Bahar 
Soudan,  Kassina,  Ghana,  and  the  lakes  and  swamps  of  Wangara, 
whose  positions,  if  they  exist  at  all,  are  merely  conjectural;  in  fact, 
by  his  account,  their  positions  are  not  disturbed;  but  are  only  cut  off 
from  any  communication  with  the  Niger  by  a  chain  of  mountains  in 
the  east,  which  give  a  southerly  direction  to  this  mysterious  stream. 
The  king  of  Tombuctoo  being  about  to  sencl  a  large  caravan 
loaded  with  iron,  salt,  tobacco,  &c.  to  trade  with  the  king  ctf 
Wassanah,  in  exchange  for  slaves,gold,  elephants'  teeth,&c.  prete- 
ed  Sidi  Hamet  and  his  brother  Seid  to  accompany  it  with  their 
two  surviving  camels,  the  negroes  having  few  of  these  animals,  but 
using  asses  chiefly  as  beasts  of  burden.  The  command  of  the  ca- 
ravan was  intrusted  to  the  king's  brother,  whose  name  was  Shelbaa. 
They  departed  from  Tombuctoo  in  the  month  of  ShuaK  They 
first  went  to  a  small  town  of  about  two  hundred  houses  on  the  banks 
of  the  Zolibib,  at  the  distance  of  two  hours  from  Tombuctoo, 
(Kabra?)  from  thence  over  a  plain  ?ven  country  for  six  days,  the 
river  on  their  right  hand,  and  everyday  in  sight,  running  the  same 
way  they  travelled,  which  was  a  little  to  the  southwara  of  east, 
when  they  came  to  a  small  town  called  Bimbinah.     Here  the 

*  We  anticipate  that  JVassanah  will  be  considered  the  s&metaKamna;  which, 
however,  is  impossible :  for,  in  the  first  place,  Kasina  is  to  the  nortkword  of  Kabra^ 
aud  secoQdIj,  forty  iea^et  diitaot  from  the  r<Jige^. 
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river  turned  more  to  the  south-eastward,  being  deflected  by  a  high 
mountain  to  the  east.  They  now  left  the  river,  and  travelling  fif- 
teen days  through  a  hilly  and  woody  country,  they  again  came  to 
the  banK.  Two  very  large  towns,  and  numerous  blacks,  appear* 
ed  OB  the  opposite  side.  They  next  continued  nearly  S.  E.  for 
three  days,  the  road  winding  with  the  banks  of  the  river.  They 
h^d  now  to  climb  a  high  ridge  of  mountains,  which  took  them 
six  dayS)  and  from  the  suonnit  they  observed  a  chain  of  mountains 
to  the  westward.  Descending  on  the  south  side,  thev  came 
again  to  the  bank  of  the  river,  where  it  was  narrow  andf  full  of 
rocks,  that  dashed  the  water  dreadfully.  They  continued  to  travel 
S.  E.  for  twelve  days  after  leaving  the  mountains,  during  which  time 
they  had  seen  the  rivereverydayontheirrighthand,  and  had  passed 
a  great  many  small  streams  that  emptied  themselves  into  it — it  was 
now  very  wide,  and  looked  deep;  had  many  canoes  upon  it,  which 
were  pushed  along  with  flat  pieces  of  wood.  Fifteen  davs  more, 
mostly  in  sight  of  the  river,  brought  them  to  the  walls  of  the  city 
of  Wassanah.  The  king  came  out  to  meet  them,  and  invited  the 
chief  and  the  whole  caravan  to  abide  within  a  square  enclosure 
near  the  walls  of  the  city,  where  they  remained  two  moons,  ex- 
changing their  goods  for  slaves,  gold,  elephants'  teeth,  &c. 

The  river  which  passes  Wassanah  nearly  in  a  south  direction,  is 
here  do  longer  called  Zolibib,  but  Zadi,  and  is  so  wide  that  a  man 
can  scarcely  be  seen  on  the  opposite  bank.  The  walls  of  the  city 
are  composed  of  large  stones  piled  up  like  stone  fences  in  Morocco, 
without  clay  or  mud ;  it  took  Hamet  a  day  to  walk  round  them. 
The  country  is  well  cultivated,  chiefly  with  rice ;  and  the  animals 
are  oxen,  cows  and  asses  :  they  have  no  camels  nor  horses,  mules, 
sheep  nor  goats;  andheobservedagreatmultitudeof  speckled  fowls. 
Their  houses,  or  rather  huts  of  stone,  are  covered  over  with  the 
largeleavesof  the  dateor  palm-tree,  'or  of  another  tree  which  looks 
very  mdchlike  a  date  tree,  and  bears  a  fruit  as  large  as  my  head, 
which  has  a  white  juice  in  it  sweeter  than  milk ;  the  inside  is  hard, 
and  very  good  to  eat ;  the  trees  that  bear  this  big  fruit  grow  in 
abundance  in  this  country,  and  their  fruit  is  very  plenty.' — ^No 
better  description  could  possibly  be  given  of  the  cocoa-nut ;  and 
yet  Adams  was  ridiculed  for  saying  that  he  had  seen  cocoa-nuts 
growing  at  Tombuctoo,  because  he  happened  to  describe  the 
&af  as  resembling  that  of  an  apple-tree ;  and  becauseitis generally 
supposed  that  this  tree  can  flourish  only  near  the  sea.  Yet  Mr. 
Dupuis  says,  he  has  always  understood  from  the  natives  of 
Barbary,  who  had  visited  Tombuctoo,  that  the  cocoa-nut  grew 
there. 

The  king  or  chief  is  called  Oleeboo,  *  which  means,  in  the  negro 
talk,  good  sultan.'  His  dress  is  not  unlike  that  of  the  king  of  Tom- 
buctoo, only  he  w^ears  on  his  head  a  very  high  hat  made  of  canes, 
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aokrared  my  handsomety,  and  adorned  with  fine  feathers,  *  He 
Tides  on  the  back  of  a  huge  beast  called  Elfiement,  (el  feel,  an 
elephant,)  three  times  as  thick  as  my  great  camel,  and  a  great  deal 
higher,  with  a  very  loatt  nose  and  great  teeth,  and  almost  as  black 
as  the  negroes.'  Neither  the  king  nor  the  people  pray  Uke  the 
Moslemins,  but  jump  about,  £aill  down,  tear  their  faces  as  if  the j 
were  mad,  when  any  of  their  friends  die ;  and  they  make  a  feast  at 
new  moons  and  dance  all  night ;  they  are  verjr  hospitable,  and  ^t 
hapej^  says  Sidi,  *  the  time  is  near,  wnen  the  faithful,  and  they  that 
fear  God  and  his  prophet,  will  turn  them  to  the  true  belief,  or  drive 
them  away  from  this  goodly  land.'  We  must  give  the  foUowing 
passage  in  Sidi's  own  word9,  or  rather  we  should  say  in  the  words 
of  Mr*  Riley. 

*  The  inhabitants  catch  a  mat  many  fish  ;  they  bare  boati  made  of 
great  trees,  cut  off  and  holbwed  out,  that  will  hold  ten,  fifteen,  or 
twenty  negroes,  and  the  brother  of  the  king  told  one  of  my  Heslemin 
companions  who  could  understand  bim,  (for  I  could  not,)  that  he  was 

Sing  to  set  out  in  a  few  days  with  sixty  boats,  and  to  cany  fire  hundred 
res  down  the  river,  first  to  the  southward  and  then  to  the  westward, 
where  they  sbould  come  to  the  great  water,  and  sell  them  to  pale 
people,  who  came  there  in  great  boats,  and  brought  muskets  and  pow- 
der, and  tobacco,  and  blue  clotb,  and  knives,  Ue. ;  be  said  it  was  4 
great  way,  and  would  take  bim  three  moons  to  get  there,  and  he 
sbould  be  gone  twenty  moons  before  be  could  get  mtck  by  land,  bat 

ibould  be  very  rich.' '  We  saw  a  great  many  of  these  people  who 

had  been  down  the  river  to  see  the  great  water,  with  slaves  and  teeth, 
and  came  back  again  :  they  said,  the  pale  people  lived  in  great  boats, 
and  bad  guns  as  big  as  their  l>odies,  that  made  a  noise  like  tbimder, 
and  would  kill  all  the  people  in  a  hundred  negro  boats,  if  they  went  too 
near  them.'— p.  341. 

While  they  stopped  at  Wassana}(  it  rained  every  day.  This  in- 
cidental  mention  of  the  constant  rains  is  favourable  to  the  veracity  of 
Sidi  Hamet's  narrative.  He  left  Tombuctoo  in  the  month  of  Shual^ 
(December,)  which  is  the  dnr  season ;  he  arrived  in  March,  when 
the  sun  crosses  the  line  inte  the  northern  latitudes ;  and  he  remaine 
before  Wassanah  all  April  and  May,  having  had  the  sun  on  both 
tides  of  him,  and  consequently,  during  the  very  height  of  the  rainy 
season.  The  negroes  were  very  kind  and  hospitable ;  they  fed  them 
well  with  rice  and  barley,  milk,  and  meat;  The  people  of  the 
earavan  received,  in  exchange  for  their  goods,  three  hundred  slaves, 
and  a  great  many  teeth, dazzling  stones,  and  shells,  and  gold;  and 
with  these  they  returned  the  same  way  they  had  come,  which  took 
them  three  moons,  including  stoppages. 

If  Sidi  Hamet,  in  presence  of  his  brother,  Mr.  Willshirc,  and 
Mr.  Savage,  told  this  story,  which  Riley  took  down  on  the  spot, 
we  see  no  reason  whatever  to  call  in  question  the  |;enend  trutn  of 
it  i—if  no  such  story  was  told,  and  yte  are  to  consider  the  whole  ai 
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a  fiction  of  Riley,  not  only  his  American  friendsy  but  Mr.  W^byr« 
also,mu9thaveegregiously  mistakenbiscbaracier,  and  with  so  many 
persons  able  to  refute  it,  be  must  be  the  most  impudent  ma^aUve;--*- 
we  cannot  think  so  meanly  of  him  or  of  them.  It  is  greatly  to  be  re* 
gretted  that  our  vice-consuls  a  t  Mogadore  will  not  give  themselves  tba 
trouble  to  question  thos6  numerous  Moorish  merchants  and  Arab 
free-booters  whohavetraveIIedinSoudan,and  to  compare  theirseve* 
ml  accountSf  Mr.  Dupuis,  we  understand,  has  promised  to  collect 
and  transmit  a  statement  of  this  kind,  which  may  throw  considerable 
light  on  this  mysterious  country ;  in  the  mean  time  let  us  see  what 
can  be  made  out  from  the  expeaition  and  informatbn  of  SidiHamet. 

The  whole  of  the  ground  travelled  over  by  this  Arab  from 
Kabra,  (adding  three  days  for  the  descent  of  the  n^ountainous 
country,  which  was  six  in  theascent,)  occupied  him  sixty  days ;  the 
first  six  in  the  direction  of  east,  a  little  southerly,  the  remainder 
generally  about  south-east.  As  they  travelled  with  asses,  we  can- 
not give  more  than  fifteen  English  miles  a  day,  which,  with 
frequent  stoppages,  and  good  feed,  this  animal  will  easily  perform. 
This  calculation,  on  a  roueh  estimate,  would  place  the  city  of 
Wassanah  in  about  lat.  7^  N.  long.  14^  E.  At  the  end  of  six  days, 
from  Tombuctoo  or  Kabra,  a  chain  of  mountains  running  S.  £• 
deflected  the  river  from  its  easterly  course  into  that  direction. 
These  mountains  continue  to  accompany  the  river  for  twenty-sevea 
davs,  when  thecountry  became  more  flat,  and  several  small  streams 
fell  into  the  great  river  from  the  eastward. 

That  the  chain  of  mountains,  whose  situation  corresponds  pretty 
nearly  with  the  Jibbel  Kunui  of  Abulfeda,  should  be  found  to 
stretch  away  to  the  southward,ismore  consistent  with  the  physical 
geography  of  Africa,  as  far  as  regards  the  distribution  of  its  moun* 
tainoQs  ranges,  than  that  great  belt  of  three  thousand  miles  in  ex- 
tent which  some  modem  geographers,  by  uniting  the  mountains 
of  Kong  with  those  of  Kumri,  (on  what  authority  we  know  not,) 
have  stretched  across  the  continent  of  Africa  from  east  to  west, 
appearing  on  the  charts  like  a  large  cornelian  necklace.  Such  a 
continued  chain,  in  this  direction,  is  not  only  not  analogous  to  the 

Eeneral  arrangement  of  African  mountains,  far  as  they  are  known, 
ut  is  totally  unlike  any  thing  on  the  rest  of  the  globe ; — whereas, 
a  i^uth-easterly  range  naturally  fallsinwith  the  directionof  the  ele- 
vated regions  of  Nubia,  Sennaar,  and  Abyssinia,  in  North  Africa, 
and  with  those  chains  of  mountains  which  stretch  behind  Mosam- 
bique  to  the  southward,  as  far  as  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

ouch  a  chain  as  we  are  supposing  will  clear  up,  as  we  conceive, 
some  difficulties  relucting  the  long  disputed  course  of  the  Niger : 
ve  say  disputed,  because  though  Mr.  Park,  from  ocular  evidence,, 
has  proved  its  course  to  be  to  the  eastward  as  faras  Silla,  yet  from 
the  testimony  of  fidressi  and  Abulfeda,  supported  by  more  modem 
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ftuthorities,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  the  Nile  of  the  Negroes, 
or,  as  Abulfeda  also  calls  it,  the  Nile  of  Ghana,  as  well  as  all  the 
waters  faftling  from  the  west  of  Nubia  and  Sen'naar,  run  to  the 
westward.     It  is  true,  as  Major  Rennel  has  observed,  that  these 
opinions  furnish  no  proofs  of  continuity  of  course :  certainly  not; 
but  they  furnish  a  strong  presumption,  and  go  very  far  to  establish 
the  fact,  that  the  Niger,  or  J^iU  of  the  Negroes^  has  two  courstSy 
one  from  the  west  to  east,  by  Silla  and  Tombuctoo ;  the  other  from 
east  to  west,  through  Wangara,  Ghana  and  Kassina.    If  these  two 
courses,  which  are  in  fact  two  distinct  rivers,  meet  at  &II,  they 
must  meet  in  some  common  receptacle,  as  an  inland  sea  or  lake; 
this  is  Major  Rennel's  argument  against  the  course  of  the  river  at 
Kassina  bei«g  to  the  westward,  because,  he  says,  wejiave  not  heard 
of  any  such  receptacle.     By  Sidi  Hamet's  narrative  they  do  not 
meet  on  this  side  Wassanah,  and  consequently  the  notion  of  such  a 
receptacle  is  rendered  unnecessary ;  it  moreover  reconciles  the  con- 
tradictory opinions  thathave  been  maintained  respecting  theopposite 
directions  in  which  the  Niger  has  been  represented  to  flow ;  by 
separating  the  two  streams,  not  with  a  lake,  but  by  an  interme- 
diate ridge  of  elevated  ground ;  by  this  interposition  of  a  south- 
eastern range  of  mountains,  the  Niger  of  the  West  is  sent  off  to 
the  southward,  leaving  the  Niger  of  the  East  to  find  its  way  on  the 
opposite  side  of  this  range,  to  the  sea  of  Soudan,  (if  any  such  exists,) 
or  to  the  lakes  or  swamps  of  Ghana  and  Wangara,  which  remain 
in  their  conjectural  position  undisturbed  ;  and  whose  waters  are 
as  free  to  escape  to  the  southward,  ortobeevaporated  accordingto 
Major  Rennel's  hypothesis,  as  if  no  such  cham  of  mountains  ex- 
isted.    Still  the  important  question  arises.  Where  are  we  to  look 
for  the  termination  of  that  Niger  which  flows  p^st  Tombuctoo? 
Sidi  Hamet^s  information,  if  correct,  would  also  decide  that  point 
in  the  way  that  Park  had  determined  it  in  his  own  mind,  from  the 
best  information  we  may  be  well  assured,  which  he  could  collect 
at  Sansanding ;  and  which,  in  our  review  of  his  last  journey,  (No. 
XXV.)  we  examined  at  some  length. — To  that  Number  we  must 
refer  for  the  arguments  made  use  of  to  obviate  the  objections  urged 
against  the  hypothesis  of  the  identity  of  the  Niger  and  the  Congo  ; 
objections  which,  in  our  opinion,  we  there  completely  over-ruled. 
The  probability,  we  understand,  of  this  identity  has  not  been  weak- 
ened, but,  on  the  contrary,  verymuchstrengtbened  by  the  lateCap- 
tain  Tuckey's  discoveries  andobservationsupthemajesticCongo  or 
Zaire,  and  the  information  which  heobtained  from  the  nativesin  the 
interior.  That  collected  at  Wassanah  by  Sidi  Hamet  goes  at  once  to 
decide  this  curious  question.     He  tells  us  that  the  boats  with  slaves 
go  down  the  river,  first  to  the  southward  and  then  tothe  westward, 
when  in  throe  moons  they  come  to  the  great  water.     The  distance 
is  somewhat  more  than  from  Tombuctoo  to  Wassanah  i  the  stop- 
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pages  occupy,  at  leasts  one  third  of  the  journey ;  they  seldom  ex- 
ceed, in  boat  navieation,  twenty  miles  a  day;  and  if  the  river  main- 
tains (as  described  by  Sidi  Hamet,anJ,as  it  issaid,  also  by  Capiaio 
Tuckey)  the  same  character,  of  being  frequently  interrupted  by 
rapids  and  bristled  with  rocks,  frequent  portage  is  unavoidable. 
With  these  alio  wances^  thecourseand  distanceol  theNiger,  Zolibib^ 
or  Zadi,  would  lead  to  the  discharge  of  its  waters  into  the  ocean 
about  the  6th  parallel  of  southern  latitude*  This iscertainly curious, 
and,  at  all  events,  offers  a  new  view  of  the  subject ;— ^whether  a  true 
or  false  one,  we  were  in  hopes  would  soon  have  been  decided  by 
Major  Peddie;  but  be  too  lias  fallen  a  victim  to  zeal  for  African 
discovery:  the  second  in  command,  Lieutenant  Campbell,  an  in- 
telligent officer,  has  however,  as  we  understand,  proceeded  from 
the  head  of  the  river  Nunez  across  the  mountains  towards  Bam- 
makoo,  where  Park  embarked  on  the  Niger;  a  hope  therefore  still 
remains  that  the  interesting  question  of  the  termination  of  tht 
Niger  will  yet  be  solved. 

The  last  exttact  we  shall  make  from  this  bteresting  vokime  is  the 
account  of  an  attack  bv  Arab  irobbers  of  the  great  uoit/ed  caravan 
from  Tomhuctoo  to  Algiers,  Tunis,  Tripoli  and  Fe;e,  which  the 
two  brothers  accompanied. 

»<  0u9  caravan  consisted  of  about  fifteen  hundred  men,  most  of  us 
well  armed  with  double-barrelled  guns  and  scimitars,  and  we  had  about 
ibur  thousand  canaels.  It  was  a  long  journey  to  the  next  well ;  so  we 
•topped  here  six  days  peaceably,  having  encamped  in  a  valley  a  little 
distance  west  of  the  pond  or  lake.  We  had  always  made  the  camels 
lie  dofro  in  a  circle,  placing  the  goods  in  the  centre,  and  the  men  be- 
tween the  camels  and  tiie  goods;  we  had  two  hundred  men  on  guard, 
sad  always  readv  ibr  any  emergency.  In  the  night  of  the  sixth  da^', 
about  two  bouts  after  midotgbt,  we  were  attacked  by  a  very  large  body 
of  wandering  Arabs:  they  had  got  to  within  a  few  yards  of  us  before 
Ibey  were  discovered,  and  poured  in  a  most  destructive  fire  of  mus- 
ketry, at  the  same  time  running  in  like  hungry  tigers,  with  spears  and 
scimitars  in  their  hands,  wi^b  dreadful  yellings  : — they  threw  die  nhole 
caravan  into  confusion  for  a  moment ;  but  we  were  in  a  tight  circle^ 
fbriued  by  the  camels,  which  with  the  guards  kept  them  off  for  a  shoit 
time,  till  the  whole  of  our  men  seized  their  arms  and  rallied.  The 
battle  now  raged  most  furiously  ;  it  was  cloudy  and  very  dark ;  the 
Maze  of  the  powder  making  only  a  faint  light,  whilst  the  cracking 
ef  musketry,  the  clashing  of  swords,  the  shouts  of  the  combatants, 
and  the  bellowings  of  the  wounded  and  frightened  camels,  together 
iHii  the  gioans  of  the  wounded  and  dying  men,  made  the  most 
4ieadlul  and  horrid  upit>ar  that  can  b»  conceived ;  the  fight  continued 
fcff  about  two  boors,  hand  to  haad,^and  breast  to  breast,  when  the 
tsuilsnts  gave  way  and  ran  off,  leaving  their  dead  and  wounded  oo 
the  field  of  battle.  We  remained  with  our  arms  io  our  hands  all  night* 
i  iras  wounded  with  a  ball  in  my  thigh,  and  Seid  with  a  dagger  on  bis 
kreast.''      They  then  (Riley  says)  showed  me  their  scars*    *•  la  the 
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iBorqing  we  Durobered  our  men,  and  foand  that  two  buodred  and  thirtjr 
were  killed,  and  about  one  hundred  woutided;  three  hundred  of  tb<6 
camels  were  either  slain  or  so  badly  wounded,  that  they  could  not  walk, 
and  so  we  killed  them.  We  found  seven  hundred  of  our  enemies  lying 
on  the  ground,  either  dead  or  wounded ; — those  that  were  badly  wouik^ 
ed  we  killed,  to  put  the^m  odt  of  pain,  and  carried  the  others  that  could 
walk  akmg  with  us  for  slaves :  ot'  these  there  were  about  one  hundred. 
As  the  enemy  fled,  they  took  all  their  good  camels  with  them,  ibr  tbej* 
had  left  them  at  a  distance,  so  that  we  only  (bund  about  fiAy  poor  aoes^ 
which  we  killed ;  but  we  picked  up  two  hundred  and  twenty  good 
double-barrelled  guns  from  the  ground.  The  gun  which  Seid  now  uses 
is  one  of  them  >~we  got  also  about  four  hundred  scimitars  or  long 
knives.  We  were  told  by  the  prisoners  that  the  company  who  attacked 
us  was  upwards  of  four  thousanc^  strong,  and  that  they  had  been  prepar* 
ing  for  it  three  moons.  We  were  afraid  of  another  attack,  and  went  oflT 
the  same  day,  and  travelled  all  the  night,  steering  to  the  N.  E.  (out  of 
the*  course  the  caravans  commonly  take)  twenty-three  days'  journey^ 
when  we  came  to  a  place  called  the  Eight  Wells,  where  we  found 
plenty  of  good  water.  Fifty  of  our  men  bad  died,  and  twenty-one  of 
the  slaves.**  * — pp.  348,  9. 

Sidi  Hamet,  who  makes  so  conspicuous  a  figure  in  this  volume, 
is  no  fictitious  personage,  like  his  namesake  Cid  Hamet  Benan- 
cell ;  he  is  mentioned  by  Adams  and  by  Dunuis ;  and,  since 
Riley*8  release,  has  to  a  certain  extent  redeemecl  the  pledge  which 
he  made  at  parting:  *  Your  friend  (Mr.  Willshire)  has  fed  me  witfc 
milk  and  honey,  and  I  will  always  in  future  do  what  is  in  my  power 
to  redeem  Christians  froiB  slavery.'  Scarcely  two  months  after 
this,  the  brig  Surprise,  of  Glasgow,  with  a  crew  of  seventeen  per- 
sons and  three  passengers,  was  cast  away  close  to  Cape  Bojador, 
on  the  28th of  December,  18 15,  when  the  whole,  with  the  exception 
of  two  that  weve  drowned,  fell  intx)  the  hands  of  the  Arabs,  who 
inarched  them,  as  usual,  into  the  interior,  till  they  met  a  Moor  on 
horseback,  to  whom  they  were  delivered,  and  who  took  them  to 
Wed-noon.  This  was  no  other  than  Sidi  Hamet,  who  advised  tbem 
to  write  to  Mr.  Willshire,  English  consul  at  Suara,  who  having 
heard  of  the  wreck,  had  already  entered  into  engagementsfortheir 
ransom  with  Sidi  Ishem,  the  chief  of  Wed-noon,  and  principal 
ownor  of  the  caravan  which  nerished,  as  we  have  related,  in  the 
Desert.  They  were  ransomea,  ai\d  sent  to  England,  as  was  also,  at 
the  same  tim^,  a  lad  of  the  name  of  Alexander  Scott,  who  was 
wrecked  in  the  Montezuma,  of  Liverpool,  in  1810,  as  mentioned 
by  Adams,  and  who  had  remained  in  slavery  ever  since*  Hia 
appearance  is  said  to  have  been  most  deplorable ;  though  not 
twenty,  he  wore  the  marks  of  advanced  age. — Thus,  in  a  very 
^emaricable  manner,  have  all  the  statements  of  Robert  Adams  beeft 
confirmed.  We  think  it  is  by  no  means  improbable,  that  Stdi 
Hamet  was  on  his  way  to  fiilfil  the  oath  which  he  swore  to  Riley,  ^by 
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his  right  band,' — that  he  would  bring  up  the  remainder  of  his  crew 
if  they  were  to  be  found  alive,  and  God  spared  his  life ! 

It  appears,  indeed,  from  letters  which  Riley  has  received  in 
America  from  Mr.  Willshire,  that  Porter  and  Bums  have  been 
ransomed  by  him ;  that  two  others  had  been  released  from  further 
suffering  in  this  wortd ;  and  that  Sidi  Ishem  had  heard  some  vague 
rumours  of  the  rest  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Desert. 

It  i«  to  be  hoped,  indeed,  that,  since  the  Arabs  of  the  Desert 
know  that  all  Christians  wrecked  on  the  coast  will  be  purchased 
ftnmediaiely  at  Wed-noon,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  certain 
profit  by  their  ransom  at  Mogadore,  the  lives  of  the  captives  wHI 
not  only  be  preserved,  but  that  the  certainty  of  the  reward  will 
operate  on  the  avarice  of  the  robbers,  and  secure  to  the  ship- 
wrecked  mariners  a  treatment  less  rigorous  than  that  experienced 
by  Mr.  Riley  and  hi»  unfortunate  companions. 

Art,  IL  1.  jlf.  Tullii  Ciceronis  Sex  Oro/tQmmt  FragnutUa 
ineditaj  cum  Conimeniariis  antiquU  fitam.  intditis*  InvtnU^ 
recenndiy  noUs  illustravit  Angelus  Maius,  Bibliotbecae  Ambro* 
sian(B  a  Linguis  Oi'ientalibus.    Mediolani.    1814.   2  torn.  8vo« 

3.  Q.  Aurelii  Symmachi  octo  Orationum  tnediiantm  parUi.  In^ 
venity  notisque  declaravit  A.  Maius.     Mediol.     1816.     8vo» 

3.  M.  Comelii  Frontoms  Opera  intditay  cwn  Episialis  Utm  ineditu 
Anionim  Pit,  Af«  Awreliiy  L.  Veri^  ei  Appiam^  Invemi  A« 
Maius.     Mediol.     1815.     2  tom.     8vo. 

4.  M.  Acci  Plauii  Fragmenta  inedita :  item  ad  P.  Ttrtntitmi 
Commentatioms  et  Picture  ineditce.  Inventore  A.  Maio*  Me- 
diol.    1815.     8vo. 

b.  Themistii  Philosophi  Oratio  de  Prafecttira  suscepta.    Inventore 

etirUerprete  A.  Maio.  Mediof.  1816.  8vo. 
&•  Dionyiii  Halicamassei  Romanamm  Antiquitatian  pars  hactenus 
desiderata — ^unc  denique  ope  Codicum  Ambrosianorttm  ab  An- 
gelo  Maio,  quantum  licuit^  restituta.  Opui  Franfisco  I.  Au- 
gusta sacrum.  Mediol.  1816.  4to. 
l^OR  the  last  half  century  a  notion  has  prevailed  amongst  learned 
^  ladies  and  half-learned  gentlemen,  that  many  valuable  remaina 
of  antiquity  were  still  concealed  in  different  libraries  on  the  con- 
tinent,  especially  in  Italy;  and  that,  in  all  likelihood,  the  researches 
of  diligent  and  persevering  antiquaries  would  eventually  tH'ing  to 
light  some  precious  relics  of  Greek  and  Roman  literature*  This 
expectation  was  move  pleasing  than  reasonable.  The  uoceaatne 
tttaustry  with  which  the  great  Italian  scholars  of  the  15th  and  1 6tE 
«tDtiineS|  Petrarca,  Boccaccio,  Pogdo,  Aretino,  Manuzio,  hunted 
out  the  mamiscripts  of  classical  authors,  left  bat  little  grounds  to 
hope  ior  any  sobaecyient  discovery  of  importance.  It  appears  frooa 
the  letters  of  those  times,  that  no  tronbUii#r  eocpcDse  wasspaifd 
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in  the  prosecution  ot  sudi  researches,  wfaich,  howerer,  were  wUst 
little  impeded  by  the  bigotry  and  avarice  of  the  monies,  whose  lole^ 
rest  it  was  to  keep  the  treasures  to  themselves,  not  only  because  it 
was  a  maxim  of  their  policy  to  obstruct  the  diffusion  of  knowledge^ 
but  because  the  transcribing  of  MSS.  was  to  them  a  source  of 
Considerable  emotimsent.  Erasmus  pathetically  expostulates  wkk 
some  canons,  who  could  neither  use  their  manuscript  books  ibem* 
selves,  nor  would  jpermit  the  use  of  them  to  others^  h  U  eet^ 
tain,  however,  that  such  e&ertions  were  made  by  those  scbotart 
who  lived  about  the  time  when  printing  was  invented,  and  by  ihft. 
earliest  professors  of  the  typographical  art,  to  proeure  copies  oC 
the  classical  writers,  that  there  was  no  good  reason  to  expeel. 
that  much  was  left  to  be  done  in  this  department  of  literature* 

But  by  what  unfortunate  concurrence  of  events  ilid  it  bappe% 
.  that  a  great  part  of  the  ancient  authors  have  come  down  to  us  m  aft 
imp^'fect  and  mutilated  a  state;  and  that  so  many  are  kaewn  ob^ 
bv  name,  although  copies  of  their  entire  works  must  Imve  bee* 
liberally  dispersed  over  various  parts  of  Italy,  the  eastern  coasts  of 
Europe,  and  the  shores  of  Asia  Minot*  t  How  is  it  thai,  of  die 
great  tragedians  of  Greece,  only  a  very  few  eut  of  many  pbys 
survive^and  that  those  of  Latium  are  known  only  by  some  scatlemi 
fragments?  that  scarcely  any  thing  remains  of  the  great  lyric 
poets  ?  that  Menander  and  Philemon,  and  the  host  of  later 
draaaaiists,  are  lost?  and  that  those  who  do  survive,  exist  m  a 
mangled  and  pitiable  state, 

'■ laceri  cnideliter  ora, 

Ora,  flianusque  ambas,  populatanue  teoipora  raptis 
Auribus,  et  truncas  Hibonestu  vulnere  nares  ? 

These  are  questions  which  must  frequently  have  suggested  theift- 
selves  to  the  mind  of  every  one  conversant  with  such  stmlies, 
but  which,  perhaps,  no  one  has  been  able  to  answer  to  hit  own 
satisfaction.  Several  circumstances,  indeed,  may  be  assigned, 
which  will  so  some  way  towards  solving  the  difficulty  ;  but  it  Is 
not  easy  altogether  to  account  for  the  smgular  fate  which  has 
attended  many  of  the  greatest  luminaries  of  antiquity.  Wtifa  re- 
spect to  the  Ldtin  classi<5s,  indeed,  the  matter  is  more  readily  ex- 
plained.  The  introduction  of  scholastic  tlieolo^y,  and  the  do* 
dine  of  ctosskal  taste,  gradually  brought  the  study  of  Uieanci^ 
authors  into  disrepute.  Literature  was  confined  almost  exckKtvely 
to  ecclesiastics,  who  found  it  more  profitable  to  distisjo^isb  theai* 
selves  in  enucleating  the  subtleties  of  dtaleetic  divinity,  than  to 
waiste  their  time  in  expounding  Cicero  or  Livy*  Joaraies  Sarie- 
beriensis  gives  us  a  brief  but  forcible  description  of  die  state  of 
things  in  uiose  times :  ^  Sufficiebat  ad  victoriam  veHMtos  datnoT) 
et  qui  undecunque  altquid  inferebant,  ad  propoiCtti  pervemebanl 
metam*    Poete  et  lu9(oriogra{>hi  habebantm:  iniames ;  et  %iqnii  - 
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iocmabebtt  Kab^riboB  antiquorum,  noubatur,  et  non  modo  atelb 
tftrdiorfSed  obtoaior  pluiobo  omnibos  ei-at  invisus.'  We  canDol 
wooder  that  tf  loany  maTiuscript  copies  of  tbe  classica)  autboi-a 
w^te  by  degrees  applied  to  binding  the  works  of  the  scholastic 
divines,  or  even  to  the  making  of  rackets ;  and  that  the  few  which 
were  spared,  lay  rotting  in  some  neglected  corner  of  the  librartea 
described  by  Poggio:  ^Eraat  in  Bibliotheca  libri  illi,  non  ut 
eonnn  dignitas  postulabat,  sed  in  teterrimo  ^uodam  et  obscuro 
carcere,  fundo  scilicet  unius  turris,  quo  ne  vita  quidem  damnati 
detrudo^otur.'  la  this  dungeon  of  a  turret  Fogeio  discovered 
Quintiitan,  the  Aw)oautics  of  Valerius  Flaccus,  ana  the  Commen* 
tny  of  Asconios  rieedianus  upon  Cicero^s  orations. 

if  we  may  believe  some  accounts,  the  barbarous  ignorance  ol 
their  Bionastic  possessors  had  not  finished  tbe  work  of  destruction 
asnoogst  tbe  more  andent  MSS«  at  a  period  considerably  more 
recent  than  that  of  Poggio  and  Aretiao.  It  is  related  by  Chape- 
Iain,  a  poet  wiio  enjoyed  a  high  reputatioa  tiU  he  published^  that 
the  tutor  of  a  Marquis  de  RouviUe  assured  him,  that  some  yearn 
before,  having  sent  to  Saumur  for  some  rackets,  he  was  struck  by 
the  appearance  of  the  parchment;  and  upon  eiamioiBg  it  most 
narrowly,  he  fancied 'that  he  saw  the  titles  of  the  8th,  1 0th  and 
1 1th  Decades  of  Livy.  Upon  applying  to  the  racket-maker,  he 
was  told  that  the  apothecary  of  the  Abroy  of  Fontevraud>  having^ 
found  in  the  comer  of  a  chamber  in  that  abbey  a  pile  of  parchment 
volumes,  and  having  read  in  several  of  them  that  they  were  paru 
of  the  history  of  TiU  Live^  begged  them  of  the  abbess,  assuring 
her  that  ^  the  book  was  of  no  use,  because  it  had  been  printed.' 
Having  obtained  them,  the  apothecary  disposed  of  them  to  him- 
self—that  he  had  made  of  them  ^  une  multitude  trds  grande  de 
batioiffs,  of  which  he  had  still  remaining  more  thin  twelve  dozen !' 
So  says  M«  Chapelain,  who  probably  believed  the  story ;  but  it  b 
pretty  clear  that  the  tutor  rmfsiijied  him* 

The  titlesof  <Aree  decades  upon  a  pairor  two  of  rackets  are  rather 
too  m«:b.  The  story,  however,  may  seem  to  derive  some  degree 
of  credibility  from  the  well  known  feet,  that  Sir  Robert  CottoA 
redeemed  tbe  original  of  Ma^na  Charta  from  tbe  bands  of  a  tailor 
who  was  on  tbe  point  of  cutting  it  up  for  measures.  Pietro  delta 
Vatte^inhis  travels,  relates  thalhebad  been  in  treaty  with  the  Grand 
Seignior's  libmrian  for  an  entire  Livy ;  the  price  to  be  paid  was 
10,000  crowns.  But  upon  searching  the  library,  the  MS.  had  disn. 
appesired.    The  probability  is  that  it  had  never  been  there. 

But  it  is  not  only  to  the  accidental  depredations  of  ignorance 
dm  we  have  to  ascribe  the  loss  of  so  many  ancient  writings.  It 
is  well  known  that  some  of  the  popes  wa«ed  a  fierce  and  desiruc- 
tive  war  against  the  manuscripts  of  the  cbssical  authors,  as  ii  t(^ 
avenge  the  cause  of  Christianity  for  the  persecutions  af  the  bea  thta 
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emperoi^.  PopeGhregory  I.  is  said  to  have  burned  allthe  copied  of 
Livy  upon  which  he couldiayhisbandsjonaccountofthesuperstitiom 
legends  with  which  the  Roman  historian  abounded ;  a  curious  rea- 
son to  be  assigned  by  the  author  of  the  life  of  St.  Benedict  and  of 
the  '  Dialogues  with  Peter  the  deacon,*  of  which  the  worthy  and 
candid  Dupin  confesses,  that  in  it  *  there  are  miracles  so  frequent| 
so  extraordinary,  and  oftentimes  for  matters  of  such  little  conse- 
quence,  that  it  is*  very  difficult  to  believe  them  a///  GrcgorVi 
motive  may  possibly  have  been  a  well-founded  apprehension,  that 
a  comparison  of  the  palpably  fabulous  legends  of  the  Romait 
History  with  the  anecdotes  related  in  his  own  works,  would  not 
serve  to  enhance  his  character  for  veracity.  It  seems  certain  that 
this  pope  committed  great  ravages  amongst  the  ancient  poets. 
Cardan  tells  us  that  he  caused  the  plays  of  Afranius,  Nsevius  atid 
Ennius  to  be  burnt.  But  h  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  he  cooAd 
have  effected  the  destruction  of  all  the  copies,  unless  we  suppose, 
which  may  perhaps  have  been  the  case,  that  the  desolarion  occa- 
sioned by  the  irruptions  of  the  northern  hordes  had  been  so  gvc^if 
that  most  of  them  were  lost  before  the  age  of  Gregory,  ^ome' 
degree  of  uncertainty  is  cast  over  the  whole  account  by  the  fact, 
that  Machiavelli  and  Cardan  rdate  a  similar  story  of  Pope  Gregory 
VII.  who  is  said  by  them  to  have  burned  a  great  number  of  the 
most  valuable  ancient  writings ;  and  considering  the  violent  and 
tyrannical  temper  of  that  pontiff,  and  the  great  imuence  which  ha 
possessed  over  the  chief  states  of  Europe,  we  think  that  he  was 
more  likely  to  effect  an  extensive  destruction  of  Hterarv  monuments 
than  his  predecessor.  He  is  reported  to  have  burned  the  works  of 
Varro,  lest  Augustin,  who  had  copied  from  that  author  a  great  part 
of  his  treatise  de  CivUaie  Deij  should  be  detected  as  a  plagiary. 
This  is  sufficiendy  ridicubus,  since  nothing  is  more  open  than  the 
manner  in  which  Augustin  quotes  Varro ;  and  the  quotations  them- 
selves are  chiefly  made  for  the  express  purpose  oi  refuting  them. 
But  the  story  is  deservedly  rejected  bv  Naud6,  as  fabulous.  The 
feet,  no  doubt,  is.  that  the  writings  of  Varro  had  long  been  obeolete, 
and  perished  through  neglect  rather  than  misusage.  Scaliger,  how- 
ever, who  was  not  remarkable  for  credulity,  savs,  that  in  the  time 
of  this  pope  an  infinite  number  of  good  books  were  burned  at 
Rome,  so  that  he  entertained  no  hopes  of  finding  any  addition  to 
the  authors  then  known.  Gregory  I.  is  also  said  to  have  burned 
the  Palatine  library  at  Rome,  to  which  story  there  b  only  this  ob- 
jection, that  in  the  time  of  that  pope  there  was  no  Palatine  library 
to  burn. 

The  truth  after  all,  is,  that  of  the  Latin  writers  not  many  have 
perished  whose  loss  we  need  greatly  regret.     The  Roman  poets 
who  wrote  before  the  Augustan  age  would  searcely  be  intelligible, ' 
if  they  existed.    The  few  remaining  shreds  of  the  satyric  mantle 
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which  invested  Ennius  and  Lucilius  are  not  such  as  to  make  110 
bewail  the  ravages  of  time  or  of  the  popes.  Dr.  Drake  in  bis 
'  Literary  Hours'  has  drawn  up  some  tables  which  exhibit,  in  three 
columus,  the  names  of  tiie  principal  authors  of  antiquity,  the  titleaof 
their  surviving  compositions,  and  a  Isoof  those  which  have  perished; 
and  from  these  it  appears  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  hundred 
and  five  books  of  Livy,  and  the  Orations  and  Epistles  of  Cicero^ 
we  have  not  so  much  to  lament  the  loss  of  as  is  commonly  sup- 
posed. To  be  sure  we  have  only  six  out  of  the  many  comedies  of 
Terence,  but  they  are  probably  the  best. 

But  in  Grecian  liy^rature  the  work  of  destruction  has  been  muck 
more  extensive  than  Dr.  Drake  seems  to  imagine;  the  scanty 
catalogue  which  he  has  given,  after  Quintilian,  of  Greek  authors, 
affords  but  a  very  imperfect  idea  of  the  loss  which  we  have  sua- 
tained. 

The  prevalence  of  the  Greek  language  in  the  western  parts  of 
Europe,  to  an  age  comparatively  recent,  and  the  vast  number  of 
monasteries  scattered  over  the  fiysantine  empire  and  the  whole  of 
Asia  Minor,  might,  one  would  think,  have  ensured  lo  posterity  jthe 
works  of  many  poets  and  philosophers,  of  whom  nothing  now  re«- 
mains  but  a  few  insignificant  fragments. 

The  fact,  however,  is,  that  these  very  circumstances  will  serve  in 
some  measure  to  account  for  the  loss  in  question.  The  Greek  lan- 
guage, it  is  true,  was  prevalent  in  the  eastern  empire  till  the  middle 
ages;  but  it  was  in  a  very  corrupt  form,  debased  by  the  alloy  of 
L^tin,  French  and  Asiatic  words  and  inflexions.  A  natural  conse- 
«|uence  was,  that  classical  Greek  was  but  little  studied.  This  will 
generally  be  the  case  when  a  language  is  much  altered  from  its 
original  form.  Men  are  satisfied  with  using  it  as  they  find  it,  and 
pay  less  attention  to  the  ancient  dialect  of  Uieir  own  country  than 
to  the^  study  of  foreign  languages.  It  must  be  confessed  that  this 
was  not  the  case  in  Italy,  where  the  Latin  language  was  never  lost 
sight  of,  notwithstanding  the  gradual  change  of  the  vernacular 
tongue.  But  this  may  be  easily  accounted  for  by  the  continued 
use  of  Latin  in  the  theological  schools  and  writings,  and  by  the 
custom,  which  had  long  obtained,  of  making  that  language  the 
vehicle  of  all  leai*ned  discussion,  and  what  is  more,  of  the  canon 
and  civil  law.  The  number  of  monastic  institutions  was  also  un- 
favourable to  the  preservation  of  ancient  authors.  The  libraries  of 
these  establishments  had  probably  bv degrees  engrossed  almost  all 
the:  copies  extant;  the  classical  authors,  in  the  later  ages  of  the 
Greek  empire,  were  studied  only  in  schools,  and  the  schools  were 
in  convenU;  the  teachers  being  universally  monks,  who  took  the 
trouble  of  transcribing  only  such  portions  of  the  poets  and  prose 
writers  of  antiquity,  as  were  used  in  the  course  di  their  lectures, 
whilst  the  others  were  suffered  to  decay  from  age,  or  were  cut  up 
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to  form  the  enveloped  of  their  school  books*  Tint  this  was  the 
case  IS  rendered  very  probable  by  the  following  circorostance.  Of 
the  three  easiest  plays  of  ^schylus,  a  great  many  copies  arc  exr 
tant,  while  of  the  more  difficult  tragedies  there  are  not  more  than 
one  or  two  MSS. ;  and  the  reason  is,  because  they  were  stMomer 
used  in  schools.  Thus  too  we  may  suppose,  that  the  Epmicia  of 
Pindar,  being  the  most  popular  and  easy  of  that  poet's  composi- 
tions, were  read  in  the  schools,  while  his  Threni,  Hyporebematay 
Jkc.  were  neglected,  and  the  copies  of  them  at  length  lost. 

The  writings  of  Menander,  Philemon,  and  the  later  poets,  were 
deem€«d  unfit  for  the  ears  of  Christian  youth;  and  Aristophanes 
might  have  shared  their  fate,  had  it  not  been  for  the  authonty  and 
example  of  Chrysostom,  whose  partiality  for  that  witty  bufloon  it 
well  known.  That  all  the  writing  of  Plato,  and  many  of  Aristot^ 
should  have  been  preserved,  while  the  lucubrations  of  the  Porch 
and  of  tiie  later  Academics  have  been  suffered  to  perish,  will  excita 
so  surprise  in  those  who  are  versed  in  ecclesiastical  historv.  1^ 
zealous  endeavours  of  the  Alexandrian  school  tcrengrafl  Pfatoni5m 
upon  Christianity,  and  subsequently  the  prevalence  of  dialectic 
theology,  are  sufficientto  account  for  the  different  fates  which  bavQ 
attended  the  philosophers  of  antiquity,  even  independently  of  their 
own  intrinsic  merits. 

It  is  impossible  to  fix,  with  any  great  degree  of  probability,  the 
precise  time,  when  so  many  valuable  remains  of  antiquity  disap- 
peared ;  yet  there  are  some  data,  which  may  assist  us  in  forming 
a  conjecture.  Procopius  the  historian,  who  lived  in  the  sixth  cen- 
tuiy,  quotes  from  a  play  of  ^scbylus  which  is  now  lost;  and  Simpli- 
cius,  who  wrote  about  the  middle  of  the  same  century,  quotes 
largely  from  the  poems  of  Empedocles.*  Photius;  who  was  pa- 
triarch of  Constantinople  in'^he  ninth  century,  gives  extracts  in  his 
Myriobibfen,  frommanyauthorswhonolongerexist,  andfromothers 
who  survive  in  a  mutilated  state.  It  seems  to  be  very  doubtful 
whether  he  had  consulted  all,  or  many  of  the  authorities,  to  which 
he  ^fers  in  his  Lexicon,  which  was  most  probably  compiled  by 
bim  from  Diogenianus,  Pausanias,  and  other  more  ancient  lexico* 
graphers.  Michael  Psellus  lived  in  the  eleventh  century,  and  is 
ftiid  to  have  written  a  commentary  upon  tvrenty-four  comedies  of 
Menander:  but  the  story  rests  upon  no  good  foundation  ;  although 
k  is  quoted,  as  authentic,  by  Harris  in  his  ^Philolc^cal  Inquiries,* 

*  A  curious  circumstaoc*  relative  to  thate  (fuotalions  fron  EnpedoclM  deeeiTee  %m 
be  mentioned  here.  They  are  chiefly  coutained  in  hii  CoonDentaiy  on  Aristotle  d^ 
Cmh  tt  JAciufo,  of  which  the  only  edition  was  that  printed  hy  Aldus  in  1626.  In  tbfo 
edition,  the  fraxneato  of  Empedecles  bore  so  little  leienibbuiee  to  v«fte,tfaat  8tir- 
siiis,  who  collected  and  published  tbeoS)  was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  renDAkbig 
them.  Mr.  Buttroann*  not  content  with  Mr.  Stumius's  aUempt,  remodelled  the  £a- 
pedodea ;  when  16 !  FrofiMsor  Peyron  diseovered,  in  flie  library  at  Turin,  the  wripnai 
^Ireek  of  giMpliriMfi,  with  the  rso/  verses  of  Empedoclas.ihe  priatsd  mMon  U^ 
only  a  re-traaJaUou  ioto  Gretk  of  a  X.atio  verstoo  of  Simplicius. 
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John  Tsetzefl^iftUs  Chiliads,  and  Isaac  Tsetzes  in  his  commentaiy 
upon  Lycophron, Quote  many  writings  which  we  know  only  bv  repu** 
tation;  hutthey  haa  probably  no  knowledge  of  them,  except  through 
the  medium  of  more  ancient  grammarians,  whose  labours  they 
appropriated  to  themselves,  and  afterwards  oerhaps  destroyed  the 
copies  of  them,  as  Photius  is  said  to  bare  aone  to  the  authors  of 
wfaomhehasgivtnabridgments;  andas  PetrusAlcyoniusisreported, 
»pon  bettergrounds,to  have  treated  Cicero's  treatise  on  Glory»  £u* 
stathius,  Archbishop  of  Thessalonicain  thetwelfthcentury,had  cer* 
tainly  no  Greek  authors  who  are  Aot  extant  at  the  present  day,  if 
we  except  the  grammarians  from  whom  he  compilea  his  JJapiit/lca^i 
or  Exctrpta  ;  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  Empress  Eudocia  Ma« 
crembolitissa,  who  composed  her  Violet-Bed  towards  the  end  of 
the  eleventh  century.  We  may  therefore  conclude,  with  some  de* 
gree  of  probability,  that  those  works  of  antiquitv,  of  which  we  de- 
plore the  loss,  had  successively  disappeared  Defore^the  tenth  cen- 
tury ;  perhaps  before  the  eighth.  We  have  already  touched  upon 
some  of  the  causes  of  this  disappearance;  and  the  following  ob- 
servations will  throw  additional  ti^ht  upon  the  question*  Petrus 
Alcyonius,  in  his  treatise  '  de  Exilio,'  tells  us,  that  the  Cardinal 
John  di  Medici  (afterwards  Pope  Leo  X.)  used  to  say,  that  the 

•  Greek  priests  had  obtained  such  an  ascendancy  over  the  Byzantine 
emperors,  that  at  their  institution  orders  were  given  to  bum  many 
ef  the  ancient  poets,  particularly  the  lyric  and  comic  writers ;  •  turn 
pro  his,'  he  concludes,  ^  substituta  Nazianzeni  nostri  pocmata, 
qu£,  etsi  excitant  animos  nostrorum  hominum  ad  flagrantiorem 

'  reUgionis  cultum,  non  tamen  verborum  Atticorum  proprietatem 
et  Graecas  linguae  elegantiam  edocent.  Turpiter  quidem*sacerdotes 
isti  in  veteres  Grsecos  malevoli  fuerunt ;  sed  integritatis,  probita* 
lis,  et  religionis  maximum  deddre  testimonium.' 

This  remarkable  passage  was  misunderstood  by  Cardan,  and  af- 
terwards by  Colomies,  who  impute  this  atrocious  act  of  ai*son  to 
Gregory  Nazianzcn  himself;  whereas  that  worthy  bishop  had  no 
hand  io  the  affair,  any  further  than  that  he  wrote  bad  verses,  which 
the  Byzantine  priests  preferred  to  those  of  Menander  and  Alcffius. 

*  This  account,  as  far  as  it  relates  to  the  influence  of  the  church,  is 
confirmed  by  a  letter  of  Stephen  Gerlachius  to  Martin  Crusius, 
written  from  Constantinople,  in  the  year  1574.*  •  Libros  philoso- 
phicos  et  poeticos  Graeci  non  curant;  et  quos  scribis,  plerosque 
Ignorant.  Et  audio,  ante  aliquot  secula,  lectionem  eorum,  Calo- 
gcris  {the  Caloyers)  qufidam  superstitione  interdictam  fuisse.  Ex 
qiio  tempore,  studia  humanitatis,  artes  et  scientiae,  plcraque  neg- 
lecta  viaentur :  ut  doctiores  jam  sola  fere  lectione  Patrum  con- 
tent! sint.*  From  some  of  the  classical  poets  the  monks  were  con- 
tented to  expunge  tho3e  passages  which  grossly  offended  against 


•  M.  Cnwii  Tnroogrsecia,  p.  487. 
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decency  and  mc»ality,  or  to  alter  them,  and  transmit  them  cor^ 
rected  to  posterity. 

The  most  audacious  innovator  in  this  way  was  Maximus  Pla- 
nudes,  a  monk  of  the  fourteenth  century,  who  undertooK  to  purify 
the  Anthology.  It  was  probaUy  the  same  person  who  deprived 
Theognis  of  the  1 59  verses,  which  liave  been  lately  detected  in  one 
ancient  MS.  And  if  he  had  stopped  here,  we  might  not  have 
had  much  reason  of  complaint;  but  in  consequence  of  his  inja- 
dicious  curtailments,  great  conibsion  has  been  introduced  into  the 
Anthology  at  large;  and  besides  this,.it  appears  orobable,  th4t  the 
loss  of  most  of  the  valuable  iambic  fables  of  Babrius,  is  to  be  at* 
tributed  to  the  prevalence  of  that  wretched  collection  which  Pla- 
'  nudes  made  and  published. 

We  must  not  omit  to  notice  another  cause  of  the  mcurtalitjr 
amongst  ancient  writers.  Epitomes  were  made  of  the  most  volu- 
minous; and  the  consequence  was,  that  as  these  came  into  fashion, 
the  originals  fell  into  clisuse,  and  so  perished.  Thus  we  have  lost 
the  flrst  two  books  of  the  great  work  of  Athenseus,  the  original  of 
SKephanus  of  Byzantium,  the  valuable  Lexicons  of  Harpocratio  and 
Phrynichus,  all  of  which  are  known  to  us  only  by  theur  Epitomes* 

We  should  be  able  to  determine  with  greater  probability  the 
thne,  when  the  last  copies  of  many  ancient  authors  disappeared, 
if  we  knew  exactly  in  what  vear  the  ereat  library  was  oumed, 
which  consisted  of  3^,000  volumes,  and  which  was  situatedin  the  . 
Basilica  of  the  Emperors  at  Constantinople.  The  foundation  of  it 
bad  been  laid  by  Constantius,  and  Julian  the  Apostate  greatly  aug* 
mented  it.  This  monarch  was  smitten  with  the  Bibliomania;  the 
following  sentence  from  one  of  his  Epistles*  will,  no  doubt,  be 
relished  by  some  of  our  readers :  ''a»xh  imp  SftHcw,  ii^xtu  a<  dp»^cir» 

oA^Ai  6«7pfW  ipwtftir*  ifiOk  5f  /3c/9mW  mtn^t^s  ix  9iw^a^m»  ^ccm;  ivtitifm^ 
7i6»oi.  The  library  in  question  having  been  destroyed  by  fire,  it 
was  rebuilt  by  the  Emperor  2^no  in  the  fidh  century,  ana  formed 
part  of  a  college  which  was  inhabited  by  twelve  professors.  In  the  ' 
time  of  Leo  the  Isaurian,  (A.  D.  730,)  it  is  said  to  have  contained 
36,500  volumes,  and  the  later  Byzantine  ani^alists  relate,  that  tbb 
emperor,  who  was  a  strenuous  iconoclast,  not  being  able  to  gain 
over  the  professors  to  his  way  of  thinking,  shut  them  up  in  uxsir 
college,  and  having  surrounded  it  with  combustibles,  reduced  them 
and  their  books  to  ashes»  But  M.  Basnage,  in  his  Ecclesiastical 
History,  refutes  this  story ;  and  proves  that  this  library  is  spokea 
of  as  subsisting  in  the  next  century.  When  it  really  was  destroyed,  * 
he  does  not  determine ;  but  we  think  it  not  unlikely  that  it  might 
have  been  accidttUMy  burned  during  the  reign  of  Leo,  although 
the  college  may  have  been  rebuilt,  and  the  library  partialiy  re- 

« P.  169;  Ed.  1583. 
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^ced.  If  this  soppoaitioa  be  not  admitted,  it  may  perliaps  be 
thought  to  have  been  destroyed,  when  Constantinople  w^s  pillaged 
by  the  Crusaders  in  the  thirteenth  century. 

But  a  library  of  far  greater  magnitude  and  importance, ^e  de- 
atmction  of  which  has  been  supposed  to  go  a  great  way  towards 
accounting  for  the  loss  of  so  many  Greek  writers,  was  that  of  Alex- 
andria. Abulpharagios  relates,  that  when  that  city  was  taken  by 
the  Caliph  Omar,  the  contents  of  the  library  served  to  heat  tiie 
numerous  baths  for  six  months.  But  the  truth  of  this  stcHy  has 
been  often  called  in  question ;  and  Gibbon  does  not  hesitate  to 
treat  it  as  a  fiction :  ^  The  tale,'  he  says,  ^  has  been  repeatedly  tran- 
scribed ;  and  every  scholar,  with  pious  indignation,  has  deplored 
the  irreparable  shipwreck  of  the  learning,  the  arts,  and  the  genius 
of  antiquity.  For  my  own  part,  I  am  strongly  tempted  to  deny 
both  the  fact  and  the  consequences.'  Dr.  Drake  observes,  that 
*  what  tends  strongly  to  prove  that  the  destruction  of  these  volumes 
by  fire  did  not  take  place,  is  the  vast  treasure  of  antiquity  still  re- 
maining with  ns ;'  an  argument  of  no  force,  unless  we  suppose  that 
of  these  treasures  no  copies  were  extant  but  those  at  Alexandria. 
And  indeed  one  thing  must  be  allowed,  that  such  copies  were  ex* 
tremely  rare.  If  we  take  into  account  the  troubles  which  deso- 
lated ureece  and  Asia  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  and  which  were 
succeeded  by  the  Roman  wars,  we  shall  discover  many  reasons 
which  may  lead  us  tobelieve,that,  before  the  commencement  of  the 
Christian  era,  manuscript  copies  of  the  more  ancient  Greek  authors 
were  principally  confined  to  public  libraries,  and  to  the  collections 
of  wealthy  individuals.  That  they  were  scarce  in  the  time  of  Ci- 
cero, is  proved  by  several  expressions  in  his  Letters  to  Atticus,  who 
had  collected  some  books  during  his  residence  in  Greece ;  but  at 
so  hij^h  a  price,  that  Cicero,  who  was  then  in  full  practice  at  the  bar, 
could  not  afibrd  to  purchase  them,  not  having  saved  a  sufficient  sum 
of  money»  ^  Libros  tuos  conserva ;  et  noli  desperare,  eos  me 
sieos  facere  posse :  quod  si  assequor,  supero  Crassom  divitiis, 
atque  omniuoQi  vicos  et  prata  contemno.' 

But  with  regard  to  the  Alexandrian  library,  it  happen^  diat  we 
have  one  document,  by  which  we  are  enabled  to  ascertain  that  its 
Biagnitude  and  value  at  the  time  of  its  destruction  by  the  Saracens 
have  been  greatly  overrated.  It  seems  to  have  quite  escaped  the 
notice  of  those  who  have  bewailed  that  catastrophe,  that  the  ori- 
gind  Alexandrian  collection  was  pillaged,  and  dispersed,  or  de- 
stroyed,, &y  the  Chriilians,  in  the  year  391,  when  they  demolished 
the  temple  of  Serapis :  ^  Unde,'  says  Orosius,  ^  hodieque  in  templis 
exstent,  quse  et  nos  vidimus,  armaria  librorum,  quibus  direptis, 
exinanita  ea  a  nostris  hominibus  memorant.' — Oros.  VI.  15* 

Taking  it  for  granted  then,  that  we  have  given  at  least  a  plausible 
account  of  ^ome  of  the  causes  which  co-operated  towards  the  de» 
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ttmetion  of  to  many  valuable  memorials  of  the  classical  stges,  it 
Bttll  remains  to  be  considered,  how  it  comes  to  pass,  that  of  the 
authors,  whohave  survived  the  general  wreck.sofewmanuscripts  are 
extant  of  considerable  antiquity.  With  a  few  exceptions,  they  are 
rarely  to  be  found  of  a  date  so  remote  as  the  ninth  century.  Bfe^ 
sides  the  circumstances  which  have  been  already  noticed,  another 
remains  to  be  mentioned,  which  has  perhaps  wrought  a  more  ex- 
tensive destruction  than  the  bigotry  of  the  Byzantine  priests,  or 
the  hostility  of  the  popes. 

The  monks  inthemiddleageswere  the  only  transcribers  of  ancient 
books.  They  had  plenty  of  leisure  for  the  employment,  and  the  Cof* 
ligraphij  or  those  wnb  by  practice  had  acquired  a  beautiful  styleofpen  - 
manship,  were  handsomely  paid  for  their  labour.  When,  from  the 
causes  above  stated,  the  poets  and  philosophers  of  the  classical  ages 
fell  into  disesteem,  the  manuscript  copies  of  their  works  which 
existed  in  conventual  libraries  became  of  little  value  to  their  igno- 
rant possessors^  who  were  called  upon  to  transcribe  fifty  copies  of 
Gregory  Nazianzen  or  of  Sedulius,  to  one  of  Euripides  or  Virgil. 
The  natural  consequence  was,  that  as  parchment  was  an  expensive 
article,  they  bethought  themselves  of  turning  to  some  account  the 
manuscripts  of  ancient  authors,  which  only  loaded  their  shelves,  end- 
brought  them  no  profit.  Accordingly  they  devised  two  methods  of 
obliterating  the  ancient  writing,  in  order  that  the  parchment  might 
be  fitted  to  receive  the  works  of  some  writers  more  in  request. 
They  either  efiaced  it  by  means  of  some  chemical  preparation,  ap- 
plied with  a  sponge ;  or  they  erased  it  with  a  sharp  instrument. 
This  last  method  could  be  adopted  only  when  the  parchment  was 
of  considerable  thickness.  We  may  here  remark,  for  the  benefit 
of  those  of  our  readers  who  have  never  studied  palsBOgraphy,  thai 
the  ancient  MSS.  are  written  on  parchment,-  (mtmbramicei^) 
on  a  soft  paper  made  from  silk,  (bombycini,)  or  on  jmper  made 
from  rags,  {chartaceL)  The  parchment  MSS.  are  either  pur- 
ple, or  of  the  natural  colour  of  the  material,  which  is  either  thick 
or  thin  ;^  and  they  generally  arc  more  ancient  than  the  paper 
copies,  of  which  the  c/tartacei  are  the  most  recent.  Many,  in- 
deed most  of  the  old  codices  membranacti  which  we  have  seen,  are 
c{  thick  parchment.  Yet  it  appears  that  in  the  time  of  Chrysostom 
the  thinness  of  the  material  enhanced  the  value  of  the  copy ;  for  he 
talks  of  the  care  which  was  had  ntpi  t^jv  tup  (f/una»  xtntonjra  xa} 
r^  f «iv  ypofifAdfav.  Of  this  sort  is  the  Clermont  MS.  of  the  New 
Testament,  described  by  Wetslein  (Prohgom.  in  JV.  jT.  p.  27.) 

Manuscripts,  which  had  been  submitted  to  the^operatrons  above 
mentioned,*  are  called  Codices  patimpsesti,  or  rescripti.  The 
Clermont  MS.  is  of  this  sort,  having;  been  originally  a  copy  of  the 

*  The  practice  is  aa  old  as  the  time  of  Catullus. 
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workfl,  prof  some  portion  of  the  works  of  a  Greek  tragecKan;  and 
s^Mue  fraj^ents  of  a  chorus  aDd  of  some  iambic  verses  were  traced 
by  Wetstein  through  the  more  modern  writing.  He  supposes  that 
Sophocles  was  the  author.  We  think  that  ^ome  reasons  might  be 
stated  for  assigning  it  to  Euripides*  Professor  Knittel  discovered 
in  the  Wolfenbuttel  Library  a  palimpsestus  of  the  N.  T.  in  which 
some  of  Galen's  works  hadbeen  written,  in  capital  letters ;  a*  sure 
proof  of  great  antiquity.  Many  other  instances  are  given  by  Mont- 
faucon  in  his  ^Palasographia,'  and  in  bis  'Diarium  Italicum.' 

It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  no  inconsiderable  part  of  the  ha- 
voc, which  has  been  made  in  the  writings  of  antiquity,  must  be  at- 
tributed, to  the  mercenary  ignorance  of  transcribers.  We  have 
now  positive  proof,  that  some  portion  of  the  Greek  drama,  many 
orations  of  Cicero,  and  some  plays  of  Plautus,  have  been  thus  lost 
to  the  world;  and  we  may  reasonably  conclude,  that  the  mischief 
done  in  this  way  was  far  more  extensive  than  we  have  now  any 
means  of  ascertaining. 

We  have  thought  it  not  unadviseable  to  prepare  the  way,  by  the 
foregoing  observations,  for  our  notice  of  the  interesting  discoveries 
receodjr  made  by  Mr.  Aneiolo  Mai,  Professor  of  the  oriental  Ian- 
g9ages  in  the  Ambrosian  Library  at  Milan  ;  who  has  detected  in 
that  collection  several  of  these  re*  written  manuscripts,  from  which 
he  has,  with  considerable  difficulty  and  labour,  extracted  the  frag- 
ments, of  which  the  titles  stand  at  the  head  of  this  article. 

The  history  of  these  MSS.  is  somewhat  curious.  The  following 
account  is  extracted  from  a  Dissertation  of  Mr.  Mai.  In  the  year 
6 1 2,  Columbanus  founded  a  convent  of  Benedictines  at  Bobbio, 
anciently  Bobium,  a  town  situated  amongst  the  northernmost  Ap* 
pennines.  This  religious  society,  as  Tiraboschi  informs  us,  was 
remarkable  not  only  for  the  sanctity  of  its  manners,  but  for  the 
cultivation  of  literature, — of  course  it  possessed  a  considerable  col- 
lection of  manuscripts;  and  Muratori  has  published  a  catalogue  of 
that  collection,  written  in  the  tenth  century,  in  which  are  the  names 
of  several  grammarians,  historians,  orators,  and  poets.  The  Am- 
brosian Library,  being  founded  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century  by  the  Cardinal  Federigo  Borromeo,  was  enriched  by  him 
with  a  great  number  of  manuscripts,  collected  at  a  vast  expense 
from  various  quarters,  especially  from  Thessaly,  Chios,  Corcyra, 
and  Magna  Grsecia.*  In  addition  to  these,  he  gained  possession, 
by  means  of  large  presents,  of  the  most  valuable  books  of  the 
mbian  collection,  which  are  still  distinguished  in  the  Ambrosian 
Library  by  the  title  of  Codices  Bohiani.  It  is  obvious,  that 
amongst  these,  all  which  are  mentioned  in  the  catalogue  published 
by  Muratori,  must  be  of  very  considerable  antiquity ;  and  those 
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vAnch  vnpaimpitsH  must  be  of  great  anticjmtjr;  because  they 
were  obsolete  and  disused  at  the  time  of. their  beiBgre*wmtte& ; 
which  must  have  been  before  the  tenth  century.  The  account 
which  Mr.  Mai  gives  us  of  hb  first  discovery  of  a  pedimpitshu^  is 
so  truly  in  the  style  of  a  virtuoso,  that  we  faiust  give  it  in  his  own 
wonjs : 

*  Amongst  the  Bobian  MSS.  I  found  one,  wdicb  contains  the  woika 
of  the  Christian  poet  Sedulius ;  and  while  I  was  examining  it  very 
closelv ;  ^*  O  iromortal  God.*'  on  a  sudden  I  exclaimed,  '*  what  is  it  thai 
I  see  f  Behold  Cicero  1  behold  the  light  of  Roman  eloquence  buried  in 
onmerited  obscurity !  I  recognise  .the  lost  orations  of  Tully,  1  perceive 
his  eloquence  flowing  with  godlike  force  from  these  fountains,  abound- 
ing with  porous  words  and  noble  sentiments.*'  By  degrees  (be  titles 
also  of  the  works  disclosed  themselves  in  the  margin  of  the  MS.  Judge 
with  what  rapture  I  was  filled,  when  I  detected  large  unpublished  frag- 
ments of  three  orations  of  Cicero,  to  wit,  pro  Scauro^pro  TuiUo^dndpro 
Flacco.  They  are  written  in  large  and  beautiful  characters,  eachpagje 
being  divided  into  three  columns.  The  oration  pro  Scauro  is  sfir^ 
rounded  with  elegant  scholia^  of  which  some  are  written  in  very  aucieot, 
though  minute,  capital  letters  ;  others  in  a  ruder  hand,  but  still  ancient^ 
and,  as  it  appears,  from  the  same  author.  The  writer  of  these  scholia 
I  suspect  to  have  been  Asconius  Ps&dianus.  For  the  style  and  com- 
plexion, and  kind  of  writing,  seem  to  point  him  out.  The  MS.  is  ia 
octavo,  because  the  monkish  transcribers  of  Sedulius  doubled  the  quarto 
leaves.  The  character  of  the  Sedulius  is  of  a  very  ancient  form, 
but  very  different  from  that  of  the  Cicero.  It  is  the  opinion  of  sever^ 
antiquaries,  that  the  former  may  be  referred  to  the  eighth  century  of  tite 
Christian  era,  and  the  latter  to  the  second  or  third.  The  four  books  of 
Sedulius  are  mentioned  in  the  ancient  catalogue  published  by  Muratori^ 
and  this  Codex  continues  them,  though  in  a  mutilated  state.* 

Mr.  Mai  describes  the  great  labour  and  difficulty  of  following  the 
almost  evanescent  traces  of  the  old  writing,  and  of  putting  into 
their  proper  order  the  leaves  which  had  been  transposed  by  the  co« 
pyist.  In*  the  editions  of  the  Roman  orator  we  have  only  a  kw 
short  fragments  of  the  oration  pro  Scauro.  Mr.  Mai  has  extracted 
a  part  of  the, exordium,  the  division  of  the  subject,  and  two  sec* 
tions  of  the  speech.  These,  together  with  Uie  scholia,  and  the 
remarks  of  the  editor,  fill  about  seventeen  pa^es.  The  following 
passages  are  very  spirited,  and  are  good  specimens  of  that  impe- 
tuous expression  of  contempt  which  Cicero  often  emplojred  with 
so  striking  an  effect : 

**  Qjjae  potest  eloquentia  disputando  tgnoti  hominis  impudentiam  con- 
futare  ?  Non  agam  igitur  cum  ista  Sar(k>rum  conspiratione,  et  cum  ez<* 
presso  et  coacto  sollicitatoque  peijurio,  subttliter,  nee  acu  quedaa 
enucleata  argumenta  cpnquiram;  sed  contra  impetunt  latum  iUonim 
impetu  ego  nostra  concurram  atque  confligam.  Non  est  unus  quisque 
mihi  ex  illorum  acie  protrahendus,  neque  cum  singulis  decertandun 
at<}ue  pugpandum.    Tota  est  acies  ilia  uno  impetu  prostemenda.-*f .  3« 
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*  Venio  mmc  ad  testes;  in'  quibiis  docebo  non  inodo*  nulkm  fidem  el 
auctofiCtlem,  sed  ne  speciem  quidem  esse  aut  imaginem  testium.— - 
Etmimfidtm  frimum  ip9a  toUtU  amKntio,  qus  late  facta  est  compromisso 
Stfdorura  et  GOOjuraUooe  rcq^itata.  Deinde  ilia  cupiditas  qua  sus* 
Gtjpta  est  spe  et  promissiaie  pfsemioniin.  Postreooo  ipsa  Natio,  ci^m. 
UkUa  vanitas  e<t,  lU  liberUUem  a  $ervituie  nulla  re  alia,  nuimauitndi  lictn" 
tia  distinguendam  fvUt*  Neque  ego  Sardorum  qiierellis  mo?eri  dqs 
nunquam  oportere  aio.  Non  sum  aut  tarn  inhumanus,  aut  tarn  alienus 
a  Sardn,  prssertim  cum  frater  meus  Duper  ab  bis  decesserit,  cum  rei 
fnimeotaric  Cd.  Pompeii  missu  prsfuisset.  Qmi  et  ipse  illis  pro  sua 
fikie  et  bttmauitate  consuluit^  et  eis  vicissim  percarus  et  jucuudus  fuit 
Pateat  Tero  boc  peifugium  dolori,  pateat  justis  querellis :  coDJuratto  vi 
iuterdudatur,  obsidietur  insidiis.  Neque  hoc  in  Saidis  magis  quam  in 
Gall  is,  in  Afris,  in  Hispanis.  Damnatus  est  L.  Albucius«  et  €•  Mega«- 
boccus  ex  Sardinia,  Donnullis  etiaiq  laudantibus  Sardis.  Ita  fidem 
majorem  varietas  ipsa  faciebat.  Testibus  enim  sequis,  tabulis  iacor- 
ruptb  tenebantur.  Nunc  est  una  vox,  una  mens  non  expressa  dolore 
ted  simulata,  neque  hujus  injuriis,  sed  promissis  aliorum  et  premiis  ex- 
citata.  ^At  creditum  est  aliquando  Sardis;  et  fortasse  credetur  all- 
quando ;  si  integri  venerint,  si  incorrupti,  si  sua  sponte,  si  non  ali- 
sujus  impulsu,  si  soluti,  si  liberi.  Qwe  n  erunt,  tamtn  tibi  crtdi 
gaudecait  et  mirentur.  Cum  vero  omnia  absint,  tamen  se  non  respicient^ 
Bon  gentis  sus  famam  perborrescent  ?' — p.  1 1. 

Mr.  Mai  detected  also,  in  another  of  the  Bobian  MSS.  which 
contained  the  acts  of  the  council  of  Chalcedon  in  Latin,  some 
sfaoft  unpublished  fragments  of  three  other  orations  of  Cicero,  viz. 
m  P.  Clodwm  et  Curionemy  de  are  alieno  Milonisj  et  de  rege 
Alexcmdrinoj  with  ancient  commentaries  upon  them,  and  upon 
the  orations  vro  Archia,  pro  Sylla^  pro  Planco^  in  Vatiniuni. 
It  not  having  oeen  known  before,  that  Cicero  had  ever  composed 
an  oration  de  are  alieno  MUonis,  the  learned  editor  exclaims 
with  pardonable,  but  perhaps  ludicrous  enthusiasm,  ^  that  this  one 
discovery  affords  a  sufficient  ground  for  extolling  the  singular  feli- 
city of  our  age.'  The  author  of  the  commentary  he  supposes  to 
be  Ascontus  Ptedianus.  But  there  are  some  expressions  scattered 
here  awd  there,  wliich  seem  to  bespeak  the  Latinity  of  an  age  more 
recent  than  that  of  Asconius. 

Frotn  the  same  palimpsestus  are  published  parts  of  eight 
speeches  of  Q-  Aurdius  SymniacKlis,  a  Roman  orator  very  cele- 
mted  in  his  day,  but  hitherto  known  to  the  moderns  only  by  his 
Epistles.  He  is  said  by  Macrobius  to  have  been  *  nuHo  veterum 
minor,'  and  is  highly  extolled  for  his  eloquence  by  St.  Ambrose,and 
by  the  Christian  poet  Prudentius.  These  fragments  of  his  pane- 
gyrical orations,  which  seems  to  have  been  the  only  style  of  speak- 
ing much  pi-actised  in  the  latter  ages  of  the  Roman  empire,  are 
considerable,  and  certainly  curious.  They  manifest  a  luxuriant 
imagination  and  great  command  of  words;  but  these  are  accom- 
j)anicd  with  the  defects  incidental  to  the  state  of  literature  and 
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liberty  in  i^hich  lie  lived,  vik.  a  redandance  of  puerite  cooceits, 
and  a  tone  of  base  and  abject  adulation.  We  think  that  it  is  easy  le 
perceive  in  the  orations  of  Symmachus  the  rudiments  of  the  arti- 
ficial  and  exaggerated  eloquence  of  modem  Italy. 

Next  in  the  list  stand  the  works  of  M.  Cornelius  Fronto,  tutor 
to  the  emperors  M.  Aurelius  and  L.  Verus,  extracted  from  ihc 
same  copy  of  the  acts  of  the  council  of  Chalcedon.  Of  Frooto, 
who  was  a  very  celebrated  author  in  his  day,  we  had  scarcely  any 
thing  before  this  discovery,  which  has  brought  to  light  ninety-six 
Latin  Epistles  to  and  from  Pronto,  two  books  *  de  Orationibus,' 
fragments  of  some  orations  of  his  treatise  '  ad  M.  Antonium  de 
Befio  Parthico,'  of  his  '  Principia  Historiae,'  of  his  *Laudes  Fumi 
et  Pulveris,'  and  '  Laudes  Negligentiae,'  and  lastly,  seven  Epistles 
written  in  Greek.  To  these  the  editor  has  subjoined  a  collection 
of  those  Fragments  of  Fronto  which  are  extant  in  more  recent 
writers.  Amongst  the  episdes  are  several  from  the  Emperors 
Antoninus  Pius,  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  Lucius  Verus,  which  will 
be  read  with  great  interest,  and  which  are  highly  honourable  both 
to  Fronto  and  to  his  royal  pupils.  Several  fragments  of  ancient 
Latin  poets,  now  lost,  are  interspersed. 

At  the  end  of  the^  second  volume,  the  editor  has  added  the 
Exenipla  Elocutionuntj  which  have  been  hitherto  usually  attributed 
to  Arusianus  Messus ;  but  which,  in  a  MS.  of  the  Ambrosian 
Library,  are  ascribed  to  Cornelius  Fronto,  The  MS.  however,  is 
very  modern,  and  not  one  of  the  Codices  Bobiani.  Our  opinion 
is,  that  it  is  not  the  work  of  Fronto.  It  is  starcely  credible  that 
a  philosopher  in  the  time  of  Antoninus  Pius  should  have  employ- 
ed himself  in  noting  down  the  common  idioms  of  his  native 
tongue,  e.  g.  *  PUmu  hac  re.  Virg.  Georg.  ii.  4.  tuis  hie  anmit^ 
plena  Tfmneribus.^  ^  Post,  interpositajit  casus  alteriu^m  Id.  vi.  409. 
Longo  post  tempore  venit,^ 

We  come  next  to  some  fragments  of  Plaulus,  and  some  com- 
mentaries on  Terence.  The  former  are  taken  from  a  palimpsestus 
which  Mr.  Mai  considers  to  be  as  ancient  as  the  lime  of  the  An- 
tonines.  It  contains  all  the  published  comedies  of  Plautus,  except 
ihe  Amphitryo^  Jlsinaria,  Aulxdaria^  and  Curculio^  but  in  a 
mutilated  state;  and,  besides  these,  some  fragments  of  the  Vidw 
laria,  one  of  those  plays  which  Varro  considered  to  be  the  un* 
doubted  work  of  Plautus.  The  MS.  from  which  the  scholia  on 
Terence  and  some  pictorial  illustrations  are  taken>  is  of  the  ninth 
century. 

In  the  same  volume,  we  have  the  complete  oratiiMi  of  Isaeus,  de 
harediiate  Cleonymi,  of  which  before  we  possessed  about  one- 
third.  This,  however,  is  not  taken  from  a  paHmpsestus,  but 
from  a  MS.  of  the  fourteenth  century.  And  here  we  cannot  re- 
frain from  expostulating  with  Mr.  Mai^  for  indulging  in  that 
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proKxHy  of  disquisition  upon  trite  and  obvious  points,  for  which 
the  Italian  prose*writers  are  generally  remarkable.  We  have  in 
these  volumes  long  dissertations  upon  the  merits  of  Cicero,  Plau- 
tos,  Terence,  and  Isseus,  which  wft  conceive  to  have  been  pretty 
well  elucidated  some  hundred  years  ago.  This  savours  a  little  of 
book*making.  After  Isaeus,  follow  an  oration  of  Tbemistius,  pre- 
i»:ed  of  course  with  a  Thmnistii  Commendatio. 

The  last  publication  of  Mr.  Mai  is  an  Epitome  of  part  of 
(be  Anlup/dtates  RomufM  of  Dionysius  Halicamassensis,  extending 
from  the  year  of  the  city  31 6  to  the  year  685,  which  is  valuable,  in- 
asmuch as  this  portion  of  the  original  work  is  not  known  to  exist* 
The  MS.  from  which  this  Epitome  is  published  is  very  recent;  and 
the  editor  has  omitted  so  much  of  it  as  relates  to  the  eleven  first 
books  of  the  history,  in  doine  which  he  has,  in  our  opinion,  acted 
ioiudiciousl^.  He  supposes  tnat  this  Epitome  is  the  same  as  that 
which  is  said  by  Photius  to  have  been  made  by  Dionvsius  him* 
self;  but  it  seems  pretty  clear  that  this  is  not  the  work  to  which 
Photius  and  Stephanus  Byzantinus  allude ;  for,  as  an  Italian  scho- 
lar, Professor  Ciampi,  has  judiciously  observed,  it  is  not,  properly 
speaking,  an  Epitome,  but  should  rather  be  entitled  Excerpta.  U 
is  obviously  made  upon  the  same  plan  with  the  Excerpta  Lega- 
tiomanj  4^c.  which  were  first  published  by  Fulvius  Ui'sinus.  These 
fragments  are  given  to  the  world  in  a  most  unscholar-like  manner^  in 
capital  letters,  without  any  accents  or  spirits,  whichare  frequently  of 
the  greatest  consequence  in  determining  the  true  reading,  and  for 
omitting  which  there  was  no  reason,  as  the  MS.  is  not  old  enough 
to  be  without  them.  We  are  presented,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
with  a  long  discussion  of  the  merits  of  Dionysius,  which  the  learn* 
ed  editor,  with  an  excusable  partiality,  estimates  more  highly  than 
perhaps  they  deserve.  After  describing  him  as  endowed  with  every 
imaginable  requisite  for  a  good  historian,  he  concludes,  ^  Atque  ut 
remunoverbo  expediam,historiam  nusauam  absolutiorem  rcperies, 
quum  a  Dionysio  disccsscris.'  Ana  again,  '  Ecce  tibi  fiumen 
orationis  aurcum  fundit  Dionysius,  magnificoquc  verborum  appa- 
ratu,alta  sensuum  ubertate,exquisita  disscrendi  elegantia,  plurimis 
artis  lenociniis  adhibitis  miram  propinat  lectoribus  voluptatem.' 
To  these  animated  eulogies  of  the  Italian  scholar,  we  will  oppose 
the  judgment  of  a  more  sagacious,  though  lcs;3  humane  critic,  from 
the  colder  temperature  of  Germany.  *  Dionysius  hisloriam  scribit, 
lion  ut  homo  civ^is,  non  ut  auctor  pragmaticus,  sed  plane  ut  pro- 
fessor,  h.  e.  ludiniaeistcr.  Grammaticum  dissimulare  non  novit. 
Sophistarum  ad  modum  ssepe  locorum  declamat.  De  rebus,  c.  c. 
de  causis  leguro^  interdumpeniuam  inepte  disputat atque  pueriliter. 
Nimis  perspicue  Komanis  palpatur. — Pr«elerea  dictione  utitur  ita 
prorsus  peregrina  ct  abnormi,  utcumXunophonteaautThucydidca 
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comparata,  eodem  sit  loco  habenda,  quem  Apuleiana  ktioita^  ad 
Liviaoam  tenet.' 

On  ibe  whole,  although  the  discoveries  which  Mr.  Mai  haa 
made  in  the  Ambrosian  library/  are  curious  and  interesting  to  the 
classical  antiquary,  they  ai*e  not  of  that  importance  whidi  the 
learned  editor  himself  attaches  to  them ;  nor  do  the v  satisfy  the  ex- 
pectations which  the  first  intelligence  of  them  had  excited  in  our 
minds.  We  fear  that  no  further  hope  is  to  be  entertained,  of  re^ 
covering  any  material  part  of  those  treasures  of  antiquity,  whidi 
have  now  for  so  many  ages  been  lost.  Even  the  rolls  of  papyrus 
from  Herculaneum,as  far  as  they  have  hitherto  been  deciphered,  ha  ve 
proved  to  be  of  little  value  or  importance.  Some  interesting  disco- 
veries have  been  made  by  Mr.  Scnneider amongst  the  MSS.  of  a  dis- 
solved monastery  at  Breslau,  but  no  adcit^umto  the  stock  of  authcM*s. 
\ye  are  anxious  that  some  able  scholar  should  search  the  Laurentian 
librarjr,  at  Florence,  of  which  even  the  printed  catalogue,  so  ably 
compiled  by  Bandini,  proves  that  it  contains  much  deserving  of  in- 
^  vestigation :  but  in  addition  to  the  MSS.  specified,  we  are  in- 
formed that  a  great  number  have,  within  a  few  years,  been  added 
to  the  library  from  suppressed  convents,  of  which  there  is  no  cata- 
logue. There  is  one  circumstance  which  might  lead  us  to  expect 
something  from  the  libraries  of  the  lower  part  of  Italy,  (especially 
those  of  Naples,  which  have  not  been  carefully  examined,)  and  that 
is  the  late  prevalence  of  the  Greek  language  in  those  countries 
which  were  anciently  called  Magna  Graecia. 

Galateus,  who  lived  about  the  year  1500,  assures  us  that  when 
he  was  a  boy,  they  spoke  Greek  in  Callipolis,  (Gallipoli,)  a  town  on 
the  east  coast  of  the  Bay  of  Taranto.  AndBarrius,  who  lived  about 
fifty  years  later,  says  in  his  «  Antiquitates,  Calabriae,'  that  the  Ar- 
chiepiscopal  church  of  Rossano,  in  upper  Calabria,  retained  the 
Greek  tongue  and  liturgy  till  his  time:  and  this  was  the  case  in 
many  churches  of  Calabria  till  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
It  appears  that  Barlaam,  a  Calabrian  monk,  who  instructed  Pe- 
trarca  in  Greek,  spoke  it  as  his  native  tongue,  and  knew  but  little 
of  Latin. 

Before  our  readers  take  leave  of  Mr.  Mai,  it  may  be  as  well  to 
inform  them,  that  he  is  preparing  for  publication  a  fac-simile  of  a 
very  ancient  MS.  containing  about  800  lines  of  the  Iliad,  with 
paintings  illustrative  of  the  descriptions  of  the  poem.  The  cha- 
racter of  this  MS.  which  is  of  parchment,  is  very  remarkable. 
On  one  side  of  the  leaf  are  the  paintings,  on  the  reverse  the  poetry; 
but  this  reverse  had  been  covered  with  silk  paper,  on  which  are 
written  some  scholia,  and  the  arguments  of  some  books  of  the 
Iliad.  Mr.  Mai  separated  the  paper  from  the  parchment,  which 
lu^t  he  tliinks  was  written  on  at  least  1400  years  ago.     The  Aris- 
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tflopobean  edition  of  Homer  appears  to  have  furnished  the  text  of 
this  MS.  From  another  of  the  Ambrosian  manuscripts,  M.  An- 
drea My  St  oxides,  a  Greek  of  Corcvra,  has  published  the  oration 
of  Isoorates  Htpi  atf^Mtmt,  with  an  addition  of  about  eighty  pages  ; 
bot  he  has  not  fulfilled  his  task  in  a  very  critical  or  workmanlike 
manner. 


Art.  III.  Narrative  of  a  Residence  in  Ireland  during  the  Sum- 
mer  of  IB  1 4,  and  that  0/I8I6.  By  Anne  Plumptre,  Author  of 
Narrative  of  a  Three  Years'  Residence  in  France,&c.  illustrated 
with  numerous  Engravings  of  Remarkable  Scenery.  London. 
4to.  pp.  398. 

T^E  were  about  to  begin  by  exclaiming  'Sir  John  Carr  in 
•  *  petticoats  /'  but  our  respect  for  Sir  John  induced  us  to  de- 
sist from  a  comparison  which  he  does  not  deserve.  Sir  John  was, 
it  must  be  confessed,  trivial  and  superficial,  but  he  was  not,  like 
Miss  Plumptre,  pedantic  and  dull ;  his  taste  was  not  very  good,  nor 
his  pleasantry  always  select,  but  he  was  not,  like  Miss  Plumptre, 

fross  and  vulgar :'  he  had  a  sufficient  share  of  personal  vanity,  but 
e  had  not  all  ih^  conceit  of  Mi^s  Plumptre;  and  accordingly  we 
find  that  his  works,  laughed  out  of  literary  life  as  they  have  deservedly 
been,  are  in  most  respects  less  ridiculous,  and  in  every  point  of 
view,  less  revolting,  inan  the  trash  which  Miss  Plumptre  has,  with 
an  unlucky  industry,  gleaned  after  him. 

A  combination  of  circumstances  rendered  Miss  Plumptre  de- 
sirous of  seeing  Dublin  and  the  North  of  Ireland,  and  she  gladly 

accepted  a  proposal  made  by  her  friends,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C . 

(We  really  pity  the  persons  who  have  visited  Ireland  in  the  last 
two  or  three  years,  and  whose  names  begin  with  this  unfortunate 
letter.)  Liverpool  was  the  place  fixed  for  embarkation ;  but  a 
friend  of  Mr.  C— — 's  convinced  him  that  it  would  be  cheaper  and 
better  to  go  to  Bristol  and  there  take  the  accommodation  of  a  trad- 
ing vessel  to  Dublin  ;  but  alas!  on  tHeir  arrival  at  Bristol, this  eco- 
nomical scheme  was  overthrown — their  friend,  it  seems  •  proved 
false,  and  very,  very  false,'  for  there  was  no  trader  sailing  for  Dub- 
lin, and  they  had  now  only  the  alternative  of  going  in  the  packet  to 
Waterford,  which  would  have  cost  three  guineas!  and  left  them  still 
sixty  miles  from  Dublin;  or  of  crossing. the  country  to  Liverpool, 
whence  they  could  reach  Dublin  in  the  regular  packets  for  li.  \s. 
This  last  consideration  determined  the  tourists,  and  by  the  help  of 
all  the  cross  stage  coaches  in  the  North-west  of  England,  they 
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arrived  safely  and  cbeaplv  at  Liverpool. — One  singular  adyantaee 
which  this  plan  had,  and  for  which  Miss  Plumptre  ingenuously 
applauds  it,  was, that  instead  of  oblieingherto travel  sixty  additional 
miles  in  Ireland,  the  country  which  sne  was  professedly  going  lo 
visit  and  write  about,  it  led  her  through  the  counties  of  Gloeter^ 
Shropshire,  and  Chester. 

At  Liverpool,  however,  they  embarked,  and  while  all  the  other 
passed^crs  contented  themselves  with  laying  in  provisions  for  the 
Dody,  Miss  Plumptre — *  she  must  take  the  whole  credit  to  herself 
— had  the  providence  to  lay  in  *  food  for  the  mind,'  and  she  ac- 
cordingly put  pp  with  her  sea-stores,  what  ? — *  Lady  Morgan^a  .ex- 
cellent novel  of  O'DonnelP — ^*food  for  the  mind^  with  a  vpngeance! 
for  it  seems  it  was  to  perve  her  as  a  chart  at  sea,  a  road-bpok 
ashore,  and  an  introduction  into  society — 

*  As  1  was  going  to  visit  a  part  of  Ireland  admirably  described  in  this 
work,  the  county  of  Antrim,  and  bad  besides  a  letter  of  introduction  to 
the  amiable  authoress  at  Dublin,  it  received  great  additional  intcjrest 
from  being  read  as  1  was  crossing  Uie  Irish  Channel/ — pp.  8.  9. 

Our  readers  will  easily  judge  ofa  tour  made  under  such  auspices. 
But  this  work  was  not  Miss  Plumptre's  only  guide :.  before  she 
left  London,  she  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet,  and  the  good  sense 
to  engage,  a  very  singular  sort  of  companion, 

*  A  servant  hired  for    the  excursion — who   having,  like   myself,  ac- 

2 uired  a  smattering  of  mineralogical* knowledge,   was  not  less  eager  in 
le  pur&uit  of  afimeut  to  increase  and  nourish  it.' — p.  3. 

The  happy  promise  which  these  preparations  give,  our  readers 
will  find  that  the  work  amply  fulfils.  The  historical  and  geogra- 
phical parts  are  fully  cauai  to  Lady  Morgan's  romance,  and  the 
bcicDtinc  parts  do  gre^t  honour  to  the  mineralogical  footman. 

Miss  f  Ipmptre  hastens  to  show  the  whole  extent  of  her  skill,  and 
lo  astound  us  in  an  early  stage  of  our  acquaintance,  with  the  variety 
and  accuracy  pf  he?*  iufprmation,  by  acquainting  us,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Lighthouse  of  hewn  stone  which  is  built  nearly  in  the 
middle  of  the  bay  of  Dublin,  that 

*  In  order  to  obviate  the  objection  to  tlie  sandy  foundation  on  .which 
this  structure  was  of  necessity  to  be  raised,  it  is  built  on  empty  xbooI- 
vacks;  an  idea  for  which  the  engineer  was  indebted  to  the  ingenbity  of 
bis  wife.' — p.  10. 

We  could  have  wished  that  the  philosophical  footman  had  ex- 
plained in  a  note  on  this  passage  what  his  mistress  meant  by  an 
t-mpty  woolpack,  and  in  what  way  woolpacks,  full  or  empty,  couU 
have  occurred  to  the  mind  of  the  engineer's  wife  as  a  fit  foundation 
for  a  lighthouse, 

f  Icr  ta^le  in  landscape  and  the  fine  arts  is  equally  exqvisite— she 
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£nd&  ibe  bay  of  DuUin  very  beautiful,  but  not  so  much  so  as  the 
bay  of  Toulon  and  Bel&st  Lough ;  and  she  gives  a  view  of  it  which 
certainly  would  justify  her  preferring  Sheerness  harbour  or  one  of 
the  Lincolnshire  washes  to  this  celebrated  scene.  It  was  '  drawn  by 
her  flood  friend  Mr«C — ^  who,  living  in  one  of  the  houses^  of  an  un- 
fioisbed  street  in  the  outskirts  of  Dublin  *  was  struck  with  the  view 
and  sketched  it.'  *  It  presents,'  Miss  Plumptre  adds  with  great 
naivete,  *a  different  view  of  thp  bay  from  any  hitherto  given  to  the 
public.'  It  certainly  does — it  excludes  three-fourths  of  the  extent, 
and  all  the  beauty  of  the  scene — it  exhibits  neither  the  bay,  nor  the 
villas,  nor  the  mountains ;  nor  the  river,  nor  the  city  which  adorns 
its  banks;  but  there  happens  to  be  in  one  comer  of  the  bay  a 
miridy  shoal,  the  land  bordering  upon  which  is  a  fetid  morass, 
with  a  salt- work  and  a  few  wretched  cottages,  in  which  the  lowest 
class  of  labourers  reside, — and  this  is  just  the  view  gf  the  bay  of 
Dublin  which  her  friend  Mr.  C —  selected  to  sketch,  and  which 
Miss  Plumptre  chooses  to  present  to  us  :  if  our  ideas  of  the  local 
he  correct,  there  was  no  other  spot  on  the  shores  of  the  bay  from 
which  the  whole  of  its  beauties  could  have  been  excluded.  No 
wonder  that  it  presents  a  view  hitherto  unknown  to  the  public! 

Miss  Plumptre  has  the  good  fortune  to  find  in  Dublin  all  the 
advantages  which  the  age  of  chivalry  could  have  afforded  to  a 
wandering  damsel  and  her  squire — she  is  attended  by  two  knights, 
at  whose  potent  command  the  recesses  of  the  most  secret  and 
mysterious  curiosities  are  thrown  open  to  her. 

Sir  ArthurClarke,who  is,  itseems,arespectable  apothecary,  prO' 
cured  her,  'through  his  obliging  attentions,  and  his  connexion  with 
the  proprietors,'  not  merely  an  admission  into  the  Bank  of  Ire- 
land— but,  (such  was  his  potency,)  into  places  of  the  building  not 
commonfy  shown.  Whatever  those  places  may  have  been,  Miss 
Plumptre  has  behaved  with  a  discretion  which  justifies  Sir  Arthur's 
confioence,  for  she  certainly  does  not  mention  any  thing  which 
may  not  hk  found  drawn  or  described  in  every  work  which  aifects 
to  treat  of  this  edifice. 

While  Sir  Arthur  Clarke  opened  to  Miss  Plumptre  the  Bank,  and 
the  Custom  House  and  Surgeons'  Hall, and  certain  nameless  plateji 
within  these  buildings  which  are  not  commonly  shown.  Sir  William 
Belhara,  another  Knight,  (by  profession  a  herald  at  arms,)  '  by  Im 
politeness  and  patronage^'*  procured  her  the  advantage  of  seeing  that 
raost  recondite  and  mysterious  adytum,  the  Castle  Chapel — '  a 
beautiful  specimen  (she  says)  of  modern  taste  and  industry;  the  or- 
naments being  chiefly  copied  from  York  Cathedral,  (p.  30.)  We 
shrewdly  suspect  that  Miss  Plumptre  never  saw  York  Cathedral, 
and  we  confess  that  we  never  saw  the  Castle  Chapel :  but  we  arc 
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inclined,  with  all  due  respect  to  Miss  Plumptre»  to  believe  dutt  the 
said  Chapel  may  resemble  York  Minster,  as  the  Golden  Cross  Ibq, 
at  Charing  Cross,  does  King  Henry  the  Seventh's  ChapeL  If  we 
are  in  an  error  we  beg  her  and  Sir  William  Betham's  pardoiu 

Miss  Plumptre  is  so  fond  of  Knights,  that  she  takes  the  lib^tjr 
of  conferring  that  dignity  herself — thus  we  have  twice  or  thrice 
over  that  eminent  friend  to  his  country,  Mr.  Foster,  ^well  known 
to  every  body  but  Miss  Plumptre,  for  his  long  public  servic^est 
and  for  the  most  active  and  generous  patronage  of  the  arts  and 
manufactures  of  Ireland,)  travestied  into  Sir  John  Foster. — This 
trivial  mistake  proves  Miss  Plumptre's  general  state  of  ignorance, 
with  regard  to  Ireland,  to  a  greater  extent  than  at  first  appears  : 
for  it  is  impossible  to  have  given  any  attention  to  the  history  of 
Irish  politics,  finances,  arts, -manufactures,  or  agriculture  for  the 
last  fifty  years,  without  being  acquainted  with  the  name  of  Mr. 
Foster. 

We  really  have  some  compunction  in  mentioning  the  names  of 
persons,  whom  the  unlucky  friendship  of  Miss  Plumptre  exposes  to 
ridicule  in  her  book — they  may,  for  aught  we  know,  be  as  riaictiloas 
as  her  portraits  represent  them,  but  as  we  do  not  know  that  they 
are  so,  we  shall  spare  them  the  disgrace  of  being  quoted  by  name  as 
accomplices  in  Miss  Plumptre's  vulgar  absurdity ;  but  we  cannot 
refrain  from  giving  the  conclusion  of  her  eulogy  on  a  literary 
gentleman  and  his  wife,  whose  name  we  shall,  however,  suppress, — 
the  whole  passage  is  too  long  to  be  extracted,  but  the  last  two 
paragraphs  will  show  the  taste  in  which  Miss  Plumptre  writes, 
and  tne  happy  consistency  of  her  ideas. 

*  Mr.   's   ardour  in  pursuing   the  object!  by  which  he  is   thus 

deeply  interested,  has  a  very  able  and  admirable  support,  in  one  of  the 
happiest  and  most  extensive  of  memories  :  tbe  minute  details  which  are 
stored  in  his  mind,  and  which  he  puts  forth  in  conversation  in  the  roost 
instructive  manner,  are  really  astonishing.  Besides  his  rich  collections 
relative  to  Irish  antiquities,  he  has  a  number  of  scarce  and  valuable  bookf 
in  a^Peat  variety  of  languages  both  ancient  and  modern,  with  books  of 
prints,  &c.  &c.  in  short,  his  library  is  an  inexhaustible  source  of  iostruc- 
tioB  and  entertainment.  I  saw  it  in  a  state  of  great  disorder,  as  be  wai 
but  just  removed  into  a  new  house  in  Harcourt-street,  and  half  tbe  books 

were  lying  scattered  about  tlie  floor.     Mrs,  M ,  a  most  lovely  «nd 

amiable  woman,  alike  in  person  and  disposition,  has  a  few  very  fine  spe- 
cimens of  oW  china.* — pp.  35, 36. 

Another  of  her  female  acquaintance,  whose  name  we  also  sop- 
press,  she  praises,  not  for  old  china,  but  for  a  quality  which  quite 
startles  us,  when  attributed  to  a  lady,  nay,  to  a  titled  lady.  *Sbe 
is  very  musical,'  says  her  admirer,  'and  possesses  a  singular  talent 
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approaching  W  vtntriloqtnsmy^  (p.  46.)  This  is  an  addition  to  a 
lady's  musical  accomplishments  of  which  we  never  heard  before* 
We  must  not,  however,  push  our  discretion  to  the  extent  of 
concealing-  finom  our  readers,  the  names  of  '  t\f  o  poets  of  the 
country,'  (p.  88)  whom  Miss  Plumptre  met  at  a  certain  ^  hospita- 
ble mansion,'  namely,  Mr.  Weld  Hartstonge  and  Mr,  Heniy 
Monk  Mason ;  and  we  mention  these  names  the  rather,  because 
their  fanae  has  hitherto  not  reached  this  country.  Mr.  W.eld,  it 
seems,  has  written  ^  a  poem,  called  Marion  of  Drymnagh,  a  tale 
of  Erin,  in  the  style  and  manner  of  Walter  bcott.'  To  this 
poem,  Miss  Plumptre  informs  us,  there  is  a  note  appended  relative 
'  to  the  derivation  of  the  name  Plantagenet, 

*  which  from  its  excessive  whimsicalness,  and  to  show  how  gome  persons 
will  niD  all  lengths  aAer  a  derivation,  deserves  notice.  It  is  this :  The 
first  Earl  of  Anjou,  who  bore  the  name,  having  been  stung  with  remorse 
for  some  wicked  action  which  be  had  committed,  in  atonement  of  his 
ofience  undertook  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem.  Here,  as  a  part  of  his 
penance,  be  caused  himself  to  be  plentifully  scourged  with  twigs  of  the 
^room-plant  (genisto),  and  thence  he  afterwards  assumed  the  name  of 
Plantagenet  (6room-p/afU),  which  was  ever  after  home  by  bis  royal  sue* 
cessors.' — p.  88, 

Miss  Plumptre^s  amazement  at  this  derivation,  of  which  she 
first  hears  in  the  notes  to  Marion  of  Drymnagh,  evinces  her  pro- 
found knowledge  of  English  history  ana  antiquities. 

Of  the  other  poet,  sl^  says,  that  his  poem  refers  to  St.  Kevin, 
whose  name  is  connected  with  the  seven  churches  at  Glendaloch. 
'  Of  these  Mr.  Mason  has  treated  somewhat  at  large,  in  the  notes 
to  his  poem.'  (p.  89)  We  know  not  whether  these  brother  poets 
will  consider  it  as  a  Compliment,  that  the  notes  seem  to  have 
made  more  impression  on  the  fair  writer  than  the  poems  themselves. 

Miss  Plumptre  now  quits  the  living  poets  for  the  dead. 

*  At  the  theatre  in  Warburgh- street  were  presented  (she  says)  two 
playt  by  natives  of  Ireland^  the  Royal  Master ^  acted  in  1638,  the  author 
of  which  was  Mr.  Shirley;  and  Landgartha,  written  by  H.  Burnell. 
Neither  pc^essed  sufficient  merit  to  be  banded  down  to  posterity.  I  be*, 
lieve  the  names  alone  are  all  that  remain  of  them  extant.' 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Miss  Plumptre  ventured  to  speak  on 
this  subject,  before  she  had  consulted  the  associate  of  her  literary 
labours,  the  mineralogical  footman.  He  would  have  informed 
her,  (for  there  cannot  be  another  instance  of  such  deplorable  igno- 
rance,) that  Langartha  is  still  extant ;  that  Shirley,  so  far  from 
being  a  native  of  Ireland^  was  born  and  educated  in  England, 
where  he  past  the  whole  of  his  long  life,  with  the  exception  of 
two  or  three  summers,  spent  at  Dublin ;  that  the  '  Royal  Master,' 
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which  she  presumes  had  not  sufficient  merit  to  reach  posterity, 
passed  through  several  editions ;  and,  finally,  that  the  author  of 
this  single  play,  whose  name  she  believes  her  liberal  researches 
have  rescued  from  oblivion,  wrote  nearly  forty  dramas,  besides 
other  works  in  prose  and  verse,  and  was,  in  fact,  one  of  the  most 
prolific  as  well  as  popular  writers  of  the  a^e. 

And  now  it  is  that  we  have  the  satisfaction  to  state  to  our  rea- 
ders, that  though  Miss  Plumptre  quotes,  emulates,  and  admires 
Sir  John  Carf — she  blames  tnat  ingenious  knight  for  indicting 
the  printer  of  a  certain  work,  called  my  *  Pocket  Book,'  in  which 
his  style  (and  Miss  Plumptre's  by  anticipation)  is  held  up  to  de- 
rision— she  even  thinks  tnis  little  work  did  good,  because 

*  No  tourist  could  now  venture  to  write  down  a  memorandum  in  the 
presence  of  company :  1  carefully  avoided  it,  and  reserved  till  evening, 
when  I  had  retired  to  my  own  apartment,  the  task  of  taking  down  my 
notes  and  observations  upo9  what  1  had  beard  or  seen  in  the  day.  If  any 
one  should  choose  to  make  a  sketch  of  roe,  either  with  pen  or  pencil,  at 
this  my  nocturnal  occupation » I  resign  myself  to  them  freely — they  may 
rest  assured  that  they  will  not  be  prosecuted.' — p.  90. 

With  this  generous  assurance  from  the  benevolence  and  benigni^ 
of  Miss  Anne  Plumptre,  wc  shall  pursue  our  observations  upon 
her  with  renewed  alacrity  and  confidence. 

When  Miss  Plumptre  ascends  a  mountain  called  Knock-Laid, 
the  summit  of  which  is,  as  she  tells  us,  1500  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea  \  she  adds : 

*  The  bead  of  this  mountain  is  very  much  rounded,  so  that  it  was  o&Iy 
by  taking  a  mathematical  measurement  that  the  highest  point  could  be 
determined.' — p.  117.  -  - -*  * 

Wc  suppose  from  this  statement,  that  tliis  scientific  lady  her- 
self measured  the  mountain  5  we  wish  she  had  given  us  a  hint  or 
two,  as  to  the  process  she  employed;  her  description  of  the 
mode  of  measurement,  as  it  at  present  stands,  being  involve4  i^ 
no  small  obscurity. 

With  that  nice  accuracy  which  belongs  to  her,  Miss -Plumptre 
informs  us  that  the  <  Catholics'  in  Ireland  '  are  universally  called 
Romans ;'  and  on  this  datum  she  builds  the  following  pleasant 
story: 

«  The  Romam  is  so  much  the  appellation  by  which  the  Catholics  «rc 
called  in  Ireland,  that  some  people  seem  scarcely  to  have  an  idea  but 
that  it  is  exclusively  theirs.  Once  in  a  large  dinner  company,  when 
subjects  of  cookery,  as  happens  not  unfrequently,  occupied  a  conside- 
rable share  in  the  conversation,  one  of  the  company  obser\'ed,  that  the 
Romans  seemed  to  have  made  the  science  of  cookery  their  study  very 
much,  that  they  appeared  to  have  been  very  great  eaters.     **Well," 
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aaid  a  Udj  to  company  rerj  eagerly,  '*  so  my  husband  days.  He  dined 
among  a  whole  heap  of  'era  the  other  day,  and  he  says  you  may  talk  of 
their  fasting  as  much  as  you  please,  but  he  never  saw  people  eat  sucb 
dinners  in  his  life."  ' — pp.  211,212. 

Now,  unfortunately  for  Miss  Pluroptre's  veracity  as  well  as  her 
pleasantry,  we  believe  we  may  venture  to  assert  that  the  Catholics 
of  Ireland  never  were,  never  are,andnever  will  be  called  Romans. 
Qne  wonders  how  the  poor  woman  could  have  fallen  into  so  gross 
a  blunder ;  but  we  suspect  thatsome  person  bad  acquainted  her  that 
the  Raman  Catholics  were  in  Ireland  universally  called  Catholics 
only,  (such  is  the  fact,)  and  that  out  of  this  information,  ill  re- 
membered, she  contrived  to  make  the  blunder,  and  out  of  the  blun- 
der, the  facetious  story. 

But  Miss  Plumptre,  unfortunate  in  all  things,  is  most  unfor- 
tunate in  her  attempts  at  pleasantry — she  misquotes  a  famous 
disUcb — 

*  He  who  saw  these  new  roads  before  they  were  made, 
Will  lift  up  their  hands  and  bless  General  Wade.' 
knd  then  says,  that  she  had  noted  it  down  as  an  Irish  blunder,  from 
an  Irish  finger-post;  but  was  much  disappointed  to  find,  firom  Mis^ 
Edgeworth's  Essay,  that  she  ascribes  it  to  England.  See  how  inge- 
nious ignorance  is  in  betraying  itself!  We  thought  that  every 
school- boy  and  school -girl  knew  that,  after  the  Scottish  rebellion, 
Marshal  Wade  was  employed  in  making  roads  through  the  High- 
lands; and  it  is  in  reference  to  these  roads  that  the  two  line^ 
above  mentioned  are  cjuoted,  we  believe,  by  Grose. 

But  Miss  Plumptre  is  not  more  happy  in  her  personal  experi- 
ence, than  in  her  recollections.  The  following  story,  of  which  she 
assures  us  that  she  was  an  eye  and  ear-witness,  we  are  constrained 
to  say  wd  do  not  believe* 

*Once  in  the  pit  of  Drury-Iane  theatre,  when  Mr.  Kean  was  pec- 
ftrming  his  favourite  character  of  Richard  the  Third,  I  observed  a  sailor 
not  far  from  me  uncommonly  attentive ;  every  look,  every  word,  wa5 
eagerly  devoured  by  him,  till  at  last  he  could  contain  himself  no  longer, 
aid  eicl aimed  aloud,  ^*  God  bless  the  many  I  declare  he  deserves  a  whole 
J^ofgrog.^^  A  higher  compliment  I  believe  the  son  of  Neptune  did 
not  think  <^d  be  paid,  and  1  never  witnessed  on^  that  seemed  to  come 
more  truly  from  (be  heart — p.  237. 

A  sailor  was  no  more  likely  to  decree,  as  an  extraordinary  rer 
ward,  a  thing  so  common  and  familiar  with  him  as  a  pint  of  grog, 
than  Miss  Plumptre  would  have  been  to  exclaim,  in  like  circum- 
stances, ^  Biess  the  man,  I  declare  he  deserves  a  whole  dish  of 
tea.' 

This  leads  us  to  observe,  that  the  most  wonderful  wonder  which 
Hiss  Plumptre  encountered  in  all  her  travels  was  Mr.  Kean.  She 
has  the  good  fortune  to  meet  him  every  where,  and  everywhere  with 
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increased  admiration,  and  a  new  volubility  of  gossippiog  apjdause. 
She  does  not  tell  us  by  what  mathematic  process  she  measured 
the  height  of  mountains,  whose  heads  are  very  much  rounded, 
but  Mr»  Kean  is  the  barometer  by  which  she  seems  to  measure 
the  abilities  of  all  other  men  and  women;  and  she  rates  mankind 
exactly  in  pro|x>rtion  to  the  admiration  they  may  feel  towards 
this  god  01  her  idolatry,  whom  she  distinguishes  from  all  other 
actors  by  the  figurative  cognomen  of '  Nature  Restored? — p.  231l 

As  MiiisPlumptre  is  a  scientific  lady,  and  as  her  book  is  a  grave- 
kx)king  quarto  of  400  pages,  she  of  course  thought  it  worthy  of  a 
copious  index  to  guide  her  readers  to  the  various  valuable  matters 
and  learned  observations  which  it  contains.  A  reference  to  it 
will  show  the  share  which  Mr.  Kean  has  in  the  work,  and  the 
paramount  importance  which  she  gives  to  all  that  concerns  this 
great  man. 

The  number  of  references  in  this  index  to  the  city  of  Dublin, 
with  all  its  objects  of  art,  science,  or  polity,  is  17 — to  the  Giant^s 
Causeway  12 — to  the  cities  of  Cork  and  Kilkenny  12 — to  those  of 
Belfast  and  Limerick  8  and  5 — while  Mr.  Kean  has  17  distinct 
references  appended  to  his  name,  which  is  more  than  any  other 
topic  in  the  work  has  obtained,  except  the  Lake  of  Kiflamey, 
which  has  19,  one  of  which,  however,  is  about  Mr.  Kean.  Nay, 
Miss  Plumptre  so  far  forgets  her  love  of  mineralogy,  that  she 
does  not  think  a  gentleman  sufficiently  distinguished  by  being  ^a 
great  mineralodst,'  unless  she  can  connect  him  in  some  way  with 
Mr.  Kean.     Thus  we  have : 

<  Mac  Donitell,  Dr.  of  Belfast,  a  great  mineraloeist,  97 — ^his  diffeffHit 
collections,  98 — h\%  inquirie$  concemif^  Mr.  Kean,  ib.'! 

We  must  now  take  leave  of  Miss  Plumptre  and  (which  i»  nearly 
the  same  thing)  of  Mr.  Kean:  with  all  due  respect  for  this  gentle- 
man's talents,  we  do  not  think  they  ought  to  ^  faire  tous  les  frait' 
6f  Miss  Plumptre's  journey  j  and  we  assure  our  readers  that  this 
subject,  as  it  is  the  most  frequent,  seems  to  be  one  of  the  most 
useful,  important,  and  satisfactory  which  isto  befound  io  the  whok 
work. 


Art.  IV.     Travels  in  Brazil.     By  Henry  Kwrter.  4to.  pp.  501. 
London.     1616. 

rpHERE  is,  perhaps,  no  part  of  the  Christian  world  with  vrbtch 

•*    the  English  public  are  so  little  acquainted  as  Brazil,  both  as  td 

itshistoryand  its  present  slate.  Mr.Lindley.the  tuasterof  a  trading 

vessel,  who  was  arrested  when  carrying  on  a  contraband  trade  diere 
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in  1 802,  published  an  account  of  the  treatment  which  he  experi- 
enced, with  such  observations  as  he  had  an  opportunity  of  making. 
The  narrative  was  not  uninteresting,  and  would  have  deserved 
praise  had  not  the  author  committed  the  unpardonable  fault,  or 
rather  crime,  (for  it  deserves  no  gentler  qualification,)  of  exposing 
individuals  to  the  displeasure  ot  the  government,  and  the  Ingui^ 
sitTon,— in  return  for  the  confidence  which  they  had  reposed  in 
him,  and  the  kindness  which  be  had  received  at  their  hands !  Porto 
Seguro  and  Bahia  were  the  only  places  which  he  saw,  and  these 
under  very  unfavourable  circumstances.  Mr.  Mawe's  work  Is 
better  known,  as  it  ought  to  be  :  no  foreigner  had  seen  so  much 
of  the  country  before,  or  been  allowed  to  enter  the  prohibited 
mining  district.  Mr.  Roster's  travels  have  been  in  a  different 
direction ;  he  had  the  advantage  of  being  naturalized  in  the  country, 
not  indeed  in  the  legal  sense  of  the  term,  but  by  several  years 
residence,  and  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  language  which  he  had 
acQuired  in  childhood  at  Lisbon,  as  his  nurse's  tongue. 

Mr.  Koster  sailed  for  Pemambuco  in  the  winter  of  1809.  It  is 
remarkable  that  the  five  principal  ports  of  Brazil  shouM  each  have 
exchanged  in  common  use  their  original  and  proper  names  for  those 
of  the  captaincy  to  which  they  belong — St.  Sebastian's,  St.  Sahra- 
dore's,  Recife,  St.  Luiz,  and  Belem  being  now  so  generally 
called  the  Rio,  Bahia,  Pernambuco,  Maranham,  and  Para,  that 
they  would  scarcely  be  recognized  by  their  former  appellations. 
The  original  seat  of  the  Pernambucan  government  was  at  Olinda,  a 
town  finely  situated  upon  high  grounda  league  to  the  northward  of 
the*  port.  This,  which  is  one  of  the  oldest  settlements  in  Brazil, 
suffered  greatly  during  the  Putch  war,  and  as,  underthe  occupation 
aftbe  invaders,  the  port  became  a  place  of  great  strength  as  well  as 
importance,  the  governor  fixed  his  residence  there  after  the  recovery 
ixf  the  province.  The  name  Recife  signifies  a  reef;  a  natural 
opening  in  the  reef  which  runs  along  the  coast  having  formed  there 
aharbour.  The  situation  of  this  remarkable  place  is  much  more 
clearly  abown  byaplaa  in  the  present  work,  than  by  that  of  Barleeus. 
or  of  Nieuhoff.  To  the  Dutch,  Recife  must  have  had  a  peculiar 
charm,  for,  like  one  of  their  own  cities,  it  has  the  appearance  of  being 
baik  in  the  water.  It  was  greatly  enlai'ged,  strengthened,  and  beau- 
tified by  Prince  Maurice  of  Nassau,  a  man  of  enlarged  and  liberal 
mindy  worthy  to  have  founded  an  empire  in  the  New  Worlds  The 
princely  gardens,  into  which  with  characteristic  grandeur  he  hacl 
transplanted  full  o'own  trees,  have  disappeared,  but  others  of  hi^ 
works  remain,  and  among  them  the  two  bridges  which  connect  th^ 
different  auarters  d* the  city,  and  were  the  first  erected  in  BraziU 
The  population  is  estimated  at  25,000  ;  and  it  is  increasing  so  ra^ 
pidly,  that  new  hogsea  are  building  wherever  space  caA  b^  {oun4»» 
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The  greatest  disadvantage  to  which  Recife  is  sa1)}ect  is  the  want  of 
fresh  water,  which  is  brought  by  canoes  either  from  Olinda  or  from 
the  Capibaribe  :  as  no  people  delight  more  in  good  water  than  the 
Portuguese,  it  may  be  supposed  that  one  of  their  first  public  works 
will  be  an  aqueduct.  The  place  much  resembles  one  of  the  pro- 
vincial cities  of  Portugal, — unglazed  windows,  balconies,  and  lat- 
tices,— shops  without  windows,  the  houses  lofty,  and  the  ground 
floors  occupied  as  warehouses,  or  stables,  &c.  Squares,  churcfae6, 
•and  convents  in  abundance.  Olinda  stands  upon  much  ground,  but 
contains  only  about  4000  inhabitants  :  it  has  never  recovered  the 
injury  which  it  sustained  during  the  war.  The  bishop  resides  here, 
and  here  also  is  the  Seminary  or  College.  The  view  from  hence  is 
magnificent ;  and  justifies  the  exclamation  of  the  first  settlers,  from 
which  the  city  is  said  to  have  taken  its  name,  O  que  linda  situa^am 
para  se  fundar  huma  villa !  Oh,  how  beautiful  a  situation  for  a 
town ! 

Increased  wealth  and  an  intercourse  with  strangers  are  producing 
a  rapid  change  of  manners.  Articles  of  European  manufactnrei 
which  were  only  obtainable  at  an  enormous  price,  have,  since  the 
Emigi*ation,  been  poured  in  upon  them  in  such  abundance,  that 
English  goods  have  often  been  sold  at  less  than  their  prime  cost; 
and  the  people  have  readily  acquired  new  wants  which  are  opera- 
ting beneficially.  There  was  neither  inn  nor  lodging-house  when 
Mr.  Koster  arrived  at  Recife  ;  both  are  now  to  be  found  there. 
Tea,  which  in  1308  was  only  sold  as  a  drug  at  the  apothecary's,  is 
now  in  great  and  increasing  use ; — coffee  and  tobacco  found  their 
way  more  quickly  over  the  civilized  and  semi-civilized  world  ;  but 
tea  is  now  becoming  more  extensively  used  than  either,  and  whereat 
once  prevails  it  is  not  likely  to  be  superseded.  Certain  refinefnents 
are  wanting,  which  will  soon  be  introduced  :  two  or  three  knives 
serve  for  a  large  dinner  party,  the  guest  cutting  the  meat  upon  his 
plate  into  small  pieces  and  passing  the  knife  round ;  it  is  a  compli- 
ment to  transfer  meat  from  your  own  plate  to  that  of  your  friend : 
and  the  presence  of  ladies  at  a  convivial  meeting  does  not  prevent 
the  guests  from  becoming  riotous  in  their  mirth,  and  breaking  bot- 
tles and  glasses.  Here,  as  in  Lisbon,  the  card- tables  are  occupied 
in  the  morning,  and  scarcely  deserted  during  the  day,  except  at  the 
dinner  hour.  The  state  of  religion  is  curious  :  the  friars,  by  their 
profligate  conduct,  have  brought  themselves  so  completely  into  dis- 
repute, that  the  mendicant  oi'ders,  at  least,  seem  in  a  fair  way  to  be 
extinguished.  None  of  the  convents  are  full,  some  of  them  are 
nearly  without  inhabitants.  Formerly  at  least  one  member  of 
every  family  was  a  friar,  but  now,  says  Mr.  Koster,  children  are 
brought  up  to  trade, — to  the  army, — to  any  thing  rather  than  to  a 
psonastic  life.    There  is  little  hope  that  Ae  Romish  church  wil^ 
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give  up  the  three  great  points  which  render  it  most  injurious  to 
society, — its  Infalhbility(frora  which  intolerance  follow>  asaneces- 
sary  consequence) — its  Auricular  Confession— and  the  Celibacy  of 
he  Clergy.  It  may,  however,  easily  rid  itself  of  many  minor  eVife 
and  gross  abuses ;  and  of  these  the  mendicant  orders  are  not  the 
least — they  are  the  morbus  pedtciUosus  of  the  Catholic  church. 
But  it  must  not  be  inferred  that  there  is  any  abatement  of  supersti- 
tion in  the  BraziKan  people,  because  the  cord  and  the  scapulary 
arc  out  of  fashion.  Mr.  Koster  describes  the  service  of  Good 
Friday,  which  was  any  thing  rather  than  spiritual. 

*  The  church,'   he   says,    '  was   much  crowded,  and  the  difficulty  of 
Jetting  in  was  considerable.     An  enormous  curtain  hung  from  the  ceil- 
ing, excluding  from  the  sight  the  whole  of  the  principal  chapel      An 
Italian  Missionary  Friar  of  the  Penha  convent,  with  a  long  beard,  and 
dressed  in  a  thick  dark  brown  cloth  habit,  \^as  in  the  pulpit,  and  about 
to  commence  an  extempore  sermon.     After  an  exordium  of  some  lengthy 
adapted   to  the  day,   be  cried  out  '*  Behold  him  !"  the  curtain  imme- 
diately dropped^  and  discovered   an  enormous  Cross,  with  a  fall -sized 
frooden   image  of  our  Saviour,  exceedingly  well  carved  and  painted, 
and  around  it  a  number  of  angels  represented  by  several  young  person^, 
all   finely  decked  out,   and  each  bearing  a  large  pair  of  out-stretch^ 
wings,  made  of  gauze  ;  a  man,  dressed  in  a  bob  wig,   and  a  pea  green 
robe,  as  St.  John,  and  a  female  kneeling  at  the  foot  of  the  Cross,  as  the 
*  Magdalen  ;  whose  character,  as  I  was  informed,  seemingly  that  nothing 
might  be  wanting,  was  not  the  most  pure      The    friar   continued,   with 
much  vehemence,  and  much  action,  bis  narrative  of  the  crucifixion,  and 
after  some  minutes,  again  cried  out  "  Behold,  they  take  him  down  !"— 
when  four  men,  habited   in  imitation  of   Roman  soldiers,  stepped  for- 
wards.    The  countenances  of  these  persons  were  in  part  concealed  by 
black  crape.     Two  of  them  ascended  ladders  placed  on  each  side  against 
the  Cross,  and  one  took  down  the  board,  bearing  the  letters   I.  N.  R.  I. 
Tben  was  removed  the  crown  of  thorns,  and  a  white  cloth  was  put  over, 
and  pressed  down  upon  the  head ;  which  was  soon  taken  off,  and  shown 
to   the  people,  stained   with  the   circular  mark  of  the  crown  in  blood ; 
this  done,   the  nails  which  transfix  the  hands  were  by  degrees  knocked 
out,   and  this  produced  a  violent  beating  of  breasts  among  the  female 
part  of  the  congregation.     A  long  white  linen  bandage  was  next  passed 
under  each  arm-pit  of  the  image  ;    the  nail  which  secured  the  feet  was 
removed ;  the  figure  was  let  down  very  gently,  and  was  carefully  wrapped 
op  in  a  white  sheet.     All  this  was  done  by  word  of  command  from  the 
preacher.     The  sermon  was  then  quickly  brought  to  a  conclusion,  and 
we  left  the  church.* — pp.  18,  19. 

The  traveller  also  attended  the  festival  of  *St.  Amaro,  the  healer 
of  wounds,'  at  whose  chapel  are  sold  bits  of  ribbon  which  many  of 
the  lower  order  tie  round  their  naked  ancles  or  their  wrists,  and 
wear  until  they  drop  off.  This  personage  is  the  St.  Maurus,  who 
Iras  the  friend  and  disciple  of  Benedipt,  and  who  is  in  great  odour 
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in  Portugal,  where  he  enjoys  considerable  reputation  as  a  mencfcr 
of  broken  bones.  He  has  a  chapel  at  Belem,  in  itself  a  pic- 
turesque building,  and  finely  situated  above  the  river ;  it  is  well 
represented  in  one  of  Colmenar's  prints :  here  his  annual  festival  is 
celebrated  as  in  Brazil,  and  ribbons  with  his  name  in  silver  letters 
sold  to  the  credulous  crowd.  Follies  of  this  kind  are  not  pro- 
moted by  the  Secular  clergy,  a  body,  says  Mr.  Koster,  as  distinct 
from  the  Regulars,in  their  knowledge, mannersandutility,asin their 
way  of  life.  There  are  no  nunneries  in  the  province,  but  there  are 
Recolhimentos  or  retreats,  in  which  elderly  women,  who  are  bound 
by  no  vows,  educate  girls,  and  receive  such  persons  of  their  own 
sex  as  are  sent  to  them  by  their  relatives,  to  amend  their  morals; — 
such  institutions  are  probably  useful,  but  liable  to  obvious  abuse. 
There  is  a  Foundling  Hospital  at  Recife :  the  infirmaries  are  in  a 
wretched  state;  they  may  be  expected  to  improve,  for  the  Portu- 
guese government  is  munificent  in  works  of  charity,  and  the  science 
of  medicine  is  cultivated  with  great  ardour  in  Portugal. 

The  provincial  form  of  government  in  Brazil  is  well  contrived 
if  the  laws  were  duly  exercised  ;  but  as  the  sovereigns  made  them- 
selves despotic,  and  delegated  to  their  governors  a  like  despotic  au- 
thority, the  laws  lost  all  their  efficacy,  and  justice  became  only  a 
name.  Mr.  Koster  speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  present  &h 
vernorofPernambucojCaetanoPintodeMirandaMontenegro,  who,, 
to  the  great  advantage  of  the  captaincy,  has  held  his  office  ten 
years,  three  being  the  regular  term.  Civil  and  military  officers  are 
multiplied  without  end  and  without  use ;  the  collective  expense 
falls  heavy  upon  the  revenue,  and  yet  every  office  is  so  wretchedly 
underpaid,  that  necessity  becomes  a  ready  self  justification  fot 
peculation  and  corruption.  These  crimes  are  regarded  as  things  of 
course,  and  pass  unpunished  and  even  unnoticed.  There  are  men, 
however,  of  high  integrity,  and  the  governor  of  Pernambuco  is  one. 
Education  is  not  neglected  as  far  as  the  means  of  knowledge  go. — 
The  Seminary,  though  chiefly  intended  for  divinity  students,  is  not 
confined  to  tnem ;  the  education  here  is  gratuitous ;  and  there  are 
free  schools  in  most  of  the  small  towns.  There  is  no  press  in  Per* 
iiambuco,^— 4here  was  none  in  Brazil  till  the  Court  took  sbeltA 
there,  and  seat  for  one  from  Eneland !  There  is  no  bookseller  in 
Pemambiioo. — Such  a  state  of  Uiings  is  more  disgraceful  to  die 

fov^rament  than  to  the  people,  but  it  may  become  us  to  remem- 
er  the  state  of  our  own  islands ;  ten  years  ago  the  only  book- 
aeUer  in  Barbadoes  was  an  apothecary,  who  sold — ruled  account 
books  I  We  may  well  be  proud  of  our  Indian  empire,-— the  only 
dominion  under  which  those  nations  have  ever  enjoyed  justice  and 
security ;  and  we  may  well  boast  of  the  stores  of  oriental  litera- 
lore  woicb  our  dhriltans,  soldiers  and  cditsionanes  seem  tg  vie  with 
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each  other  in  increasing ;  but  if  we  look  to  the  west,  it  mu9t  be 
with  very  different  feelings.  Little  as  the  Brazilians  have  added  to 
literature,  tbey  have  done  ten  times  more  than  the  English  Creoles. 
Almanacks,  lives  of  the  saints,  and  books  of  devotion,  (among 
which  it  must  be  remembered  the  Bible  and  Testament  are  not  to 
be  found,)are  sold  at  the  BenedictineConvent,havingbeen  brought. 
U'ottk  Lisbon.  There  is  a  theatre  wretchedly  conducted,  and  little 
amendment  can  be  expected  till  the  Portuguese  have  something 
like  a  drama  of  their  own.  The  post-office  is  in  the  rudest  state, — 
it  merely  receives  the  bags  which  are  brought  by  trading  vessels,  and 
sends  others  by  the  same  accidental  opportunities  ;  no  delivery  is 
made  of  the  letters  in  Recife,  nor  are  there  any  means  established 
for  conveying  them  into  the  country.  Some  improvement  in  this 
most  important  branch  may  be  looxed  for  as  one  of  the  first  conse- 

?uences  of  an  increasing  commerce  and  advancing  civilization. — 
Iriminal  justice  is,  if  possible,  even  more  defective  than  in  Portu- 
fal ; — a  white  person  cannot  even  be  tried  for  any  capital  offence, 
ut  must  be  removed  to  Bahia.  The  execution  of  a  roan  of  fami- 
ly in  that  city,  for  the  murder  of  his  wife  and  daughter,  is  recorded 
by  Rocha  Pitta^  as  an  extraordinary  instance,  not  of  guilt,  but  of 
punishment.  The  only  police  in  Recife  is  a  sort  of  mtermitting 
volunteer  establishment.  When  any  punishment  is  inflicted,  it  is 
liisually  that  of  transportation  to  the  island  of  Femam  de  Noronba. 
There  are  no  women  upon  this  island,  none  are  permitted  to  go 
there, — the  inhabitants  consist  of  a  great  number  of  convicts,  and 
a  garrison  of  about  120  men,  who  are  relieved  every  year.  Twice 
a  year  it  i  s  supplied  with  clothing,  &c.  The  Chaplain  serves  for  a 
twelvemonth ;  those  who  are  liable  to  be  sent  on  this  disgusting 
duty  conceal  themselves  when  the  time  is  come,  and  the  matter  is 
generally  settled  by  pressing  the  first  young  priest  whom  they  meet* 
It  is  extraordinary  that  this  abominable  system  shouk]  be  pursued 
by  a  government  so  moral  and  so  religious  as  that  of  Brazil! 

After  residing  nearly  a  twelvemonth  in  Recife,  Mr.  Koster  re- 
solved to  make  a  journey  into  the  less  populous  and  less  cultivated 
part  of  the  country ;  instead  therefore  of  travelling  southward 
towards  Bahia,  the  original  capital  of  Brazil,  he  set  out  for  Goiana 
with  a  Portuguese  friend  who  had  a  brother  residing  in  that  town, 
and  who  expected  to  proceed  from  thence  into  the  country,  on 
some  objects  connected  with  trade.  Goiana,  which  is  sixty  milei 
from  Recife,  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  flourishing  towns  in  the 
captaincy,  and  stands  upon  a  river  of  the  same  name,  four  leagues 
.  from  the  sea  in  a  direct  line,  seven  by  the  course  of  the  stteam : 
the  tide  ascends  above  the  town,  and  the  planters  have  the  advan* 
tageof  water-carriagefor  their  produce.  The  population  is  between 
feur  and  five  tltomandi  and  the  place  is  inoraasmg  kx  sixe,  iraaltb, 
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and  imporUACe ;  the  weekly  cattle  bar,  which  used  to  be  held  at 
Iguara9u^  having  been  removed  to  this  neighbourhood,  Iguara^u  in 
consequence  is  fajling  into  decay,  but  the  communication  between 
Recife  and  Goiana  is  so  considerable,  that  the  only  regular  inn  ia 
the  country  is  established  there  for  the  convenience  of  travellers. 
This  road  is  the  great  way  from  the  interior  or  Sertam^  as  it  »' 
called,  by  which  cattle  descend  from  the  estates  upon  the  Aiju, — 
and  there  is  no  other  road  than  what  the  cattle  have  made ;  they 
beat  down  the  underwood,  but  the  large  trees,  if  any  grow  upon  the 
way,  remain  there:  where  any  rising^oundintervenes  they  makethe 
path  straight,  the  heavy  rains  take  the  same  course, and  soon  cut  the 
track  into  a  ravine,  so  that  it  is  verv  unsafe  to  travel  such  roads  by 
night ;  a  day  or  two  of  the  usual  rain  renders  them  impassible. 
Here,  as  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  crosses  are  erected  by  the  way- 
side wherever  a  murder  has  been  committed,  and  they  are  frequent 
enough  to  evince  a  similar  state  of  popular  feeling,  and  a  similar 
relaxation  of  law*  At  Goiana,  Mr.  Koster  visited  Dr.  Manoel 
Arruda,  author  of  a  Flora  PemambtMana^  of  which  a  specimen 
is  given  in  the  Appendix  to  the  present  volume.  The  wwk  entitles 
him  to  a  distinguished  rank  among  botanists:  he  was  very  ill  at  this 
time  and  did  not  survive  long.  From  thence  the  traveller  accom- 
panied a  Portuguese  friend  to  the  city  of  Paraiba,  a  distance  of 
thirteen  leagues;  the  measured  league  is  four  miles,  but  there  are 
long  leagues,  short  leagues,  and  legoas  de  nada^  or  leagAies  that 
are  nothing  at  all.  Nothing  indeed  can  be  more  vague  than  the 
computed  distances  in  Portugal,  where  huma  Ugoa  bem  boa  wiU 
sometimes  prove  a  full  two  hours'  journey. 

Paraiba  contains  from  two  to  three  thousand  inhabitants.  It 
has  six  churches  and  three  convents.  There  are  public  foun* 
tains,  the  only  works  of  the  kind  which  Mr.  Koster  saw ;  and  some 
of  the  houses  have  glass  windows, — an  improvement  which  has 
only  lately  been  introduced  at  Recife.  The  governor  resides  in 
what  was  formerly  the  Jesuit  college,  commanding  a  prospect  of 
the  best  Brazilian  scenery; — extensiveandevergreen  woods,  bound- 
ed by  a  range  of  hills,  and  watered  by  several  branches  of  the  rivers 
with  here  and  there  a  whitewashed'  cottage  on  the  higher  part  of 
their  banks  half  concealed  by  lofty  trees.  *  The  cultivated  specks 
are  so  small  as  to  be  scarcely  perceptible.'  The  lower  town  is 
situated  upon  a  spacious  lake  formed  by  three  rivers,  which  there 
discharge  their  waters  into  the  sea  by  one  considerable  stream;  the 
bar  admits  vessels  of  150  tons,  and  the  basin  is  so  sheltered  that 
*  a  rope  yarn,'  says  Mr.  Koster,  '  would  keep  them  still.'  This 
whole  tract  is  memorable  ground  in  Brazilian  history,  having  re* 
peatedly  been  fought  over  in  tlie  long  and  obstinate  struggle  with 
the  Dutciu    The  sugar  produced  here  is  equal  to  that  of  any  paxt 
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of  Bruil,  but  notwithstanding  this,  Paraiba  is  declining  in  impoTr 
lance :  its  custom-house  is  seldoQi  opened  \  it  is  not  in  the  direct 
road  from  the  towns  upon  the  coast  farther  north  to  the  capital^ 
and  the  people  of  the  interior  naturally  go  to  Recife  as  the  more 
extensive  market.  The  late  «>vernor^  Annaro  Joaquim,  brought 
this  captaincy  into  good  order  oy  wholesome  severity*  Men  used 
to  carry  on  their  irregular  practices  in  the  town  at  nisbt  muffled  in 
largecloaksand  with  crape  over  their  faces  ;  one  night  hearrested 
all  persons  who  were  found  thus  disguised,  and  some  of  the  prin-* 
cipal  inhabitants  were  found  among  them.  A  mulatto,  by  name 
Nogueira,  son  of  one  of  the  first  men  in  the  captaincy,  had  made 
himself  tnuch  dreaded  by  his  audacious  conduct ;  he  bad  carried 
off  the  daughters  of  respectable  persons  from  iheir  parent's  houses, 
murdering  those  who  opposea  his  entrance.  Amaro  Joaquim 
would  have  had  him  executed,  but  the  law  was  not  strong  enough 
in  Paraiba  for  this ;  he  ordered  him,  however,  to  be  flogged.  I>u>- 
gueira  pleaded  privilege,  saying  he  was  half  nfidmlgo,  upon  wbicb 
the  governor  directed  that  he  should  be  flosged  only  upon  one  side, 
and  desired  him  to  say  which  was  the  JiSalgo  side,  that  it  might 
remain  inviolate.  A  similar  case  in  Lisbon  some  years  ago  wa;i 
decided  more  tragically  for  the  criminal :  he  had  committed  mur* 
der  under  such  circumstances  of  atrocitVf  that  even  in  Portugal  it 
did  not  escape  unpunished;  the  mode  oi  execution  was  beheading 
ibrafidalgo,bangin^forapersonof  inferior  rank:  he,likeNogueifa, 
objected  to  a  plebeian  punishment,  as  being  a  semi-noble,  and  the 

Sint  of  law  was  adjusted  with  great  equify  by  cutting  his  head 
IfoflV 

On  returning  to  Goiana,  Mr.  Koster  found  that  his  friend  bad 
given  up  ail  thought  of  proceeding  farther ;  he  therefore  departed 
without  him,  having  hired,  a  white  man  as  guide,  and  two  Indian 
lads  of  about  sixteen  years  of  age  ;  with  these  and  an  English  ser- 
vant, and  two  sumpter  beasts,  he  set  out,  the  Indians  going  on 
foot.  The  first  stage  was  Dous  Rios,  or  the  Two  Rivers,  though 
no  stream  is  to  be  seen  there ;  it  is  the  place  where  the  great  weekly 
cattle  fair  is  held  for  the  Pemambuco  market, — a  large  open  piece 
of  land  with  cottages  upon  the  skirts,  to  each  of  which  a  large  pea 
is  attached.  The  second  day  the  traveller  was  entertained  with 
genuine  hospiulity  by  the  Captiarn- JIf  or,  or  chief  capUin  of  Pa- 
raiba, at  a  sugar  plantation  upon  the  banks  of  that  river.  The  hos^ 
was  a  man  of  great  family,  who  seldom  left  his  estate  to  go  to  Recife 
or  even  to  Paraiba,  living  in  the  usual  style  of  the  Brazilian  gentry, 
in  a  kind  of  feudal  state.  The  house  lu^d  only  a  ground  floor,  and 
no  ceiling,  the  tiles  and  rafters  being  in  full  view }  the  floors  were 
of  brick,  the  shutters  and  doors  unpainted;  and  the  furniture  of 
two  ifpaciotts  rooms,  which  were  the  principal  apartments,  <;on'% 
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sist«d  of  a  few  chairs  in  each,  a  long  table  in  one,  a  sofa  and  se* 
veral  hammocks  in  the  other.  The  hammock,  which  in  Brazil^ 
generally  called  rede — a  net, — has  been  adopted  from  the  natiTC 
savages;  it  serves  the  labourer  for  a  bed,  and  the  idler  for  an  otto- 
man. Oviedo  perceived  how  useful  it  would  be  in  European  armies, 
omd  strongly  recommended  it  as  a  m^ans  for  saving  the  lives  of  the 
soldiers,  who  suffer  so  severely  from  sleeping  upon  the  wet  ground; 
the  Braziliannet  can  be  wrapt  upinto  so  small  a  compass,  that  it  may 
easily  be  worn  like  a  sash.  Supper  of  dried  meat,  mandioc  flour 
made  into  paste  and  called /wVam,  hard  biscuits  and  red  wine,  were 
set  before  the  traveller,  who  sat  down  by  himself  at  one  end  of  the 
long  table,  while  his  host  sate  on  the  other,  talking  to  him,  and 
some  of  the  chief  persons  of  the  establishment  stood  round,  looking 
in  astonishment  at  an  Englishman :  one  of  them,  hearing  him  con- 
verse fluently  in  Portuguese,  concluded  either  that  this  was  aa 
Englishman  who  did  not  speak  English,—- or  that  any  Portuguese 
ongoing  toEngland  would  speak  English  there  with  equal  facility. 
The  dress,  or  undress  of  the  host,  consisted  in  a  shirt,  drawers, 
slippers,  and  a  long  bed-gown  called  a  chambre^ — the  usual  dress 
of  those  who  have  no  work  to  perform.  Supper  was  followed  by 
a  dessert  of  sweetmeats,  in  which  the  Brazilians,  like  the  Portu- 
guese, delight.  The  party  then  adjourned  to  the  adjoining  apart- 
ment, where  each  took  his  hammock,  and  swung  and  talked  ti& 
they  were  half  asleep.  After  the  next  day's  journey,  Mr.  Koster 
stopt  at  a  hamlet  where  the  huts  were  so  small  and  miserable, 
being  merely  constructed  of  palm  leaves,  that  he  preferred  the 
open  air.  The  horses  were  turned  into  a  piece  of  land  rather 
more  cleared  of  wood  than  the  surrounding  country,  for  which 
accommodation  the  customary  price  was  paid  of  about  nve  farthings 
each  for  the  night.  The  traveller  slung  his  hammock  between  tw9 
trees,  fires  were  made,  and  the  segar  followed  the  supper.  Find- 
ing the  air  very  sharp  in  the  hammock,  he  removed  and  lay  down 
upon  a  hide  under  the  lee  of  the  fire.  The  men  by  this  timeweie 
all  asleep,  each  by  his  own  fire,  pack  saddles  and  trunks  scattered 
about ;  a  rivulet  murmuring  by,  and  the  wind  rustling  in  the  forest. 
It  was  the  first  time  that  he  had  bivouacked^  and  he  lay  contem- 
plating the  unaccustomed  scene,  and  thinking  with  mingled  pain 
and  pkasure  of  the  way  before  him  and  of  England,  when  these 
thoughts  were  interrupted  by  hearing  the  name  of  Jesus  uttered 
every  half  minute  in  a  dismal  voice.  He  awoke  the  guide,  sup- 
posing that  it  proceeded  from  some  one  in  distress :  a  person  was 
at  the  point  of  death  in  one  of  the  huts,  and  some  friend,  accord- 
ing to  custom,  was  helping  the  sufferer  a  6em  morrer, — to  die  well, 
by  pronouncing  the  name  of  the  Redeemer,  that  the  dying  person 
might  bear  it  in  mind  till  the  last  breath,  and  that  the  devil  by  that 
invocation  might  be  kept  at  a  distance. 
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The  next  day  brought  the  traveller  to  Mamaoguape,  a  growing 
village  which  then  contained  about  three  hundred  inhabitants,  and 
has  since  that  time  more  than  doubled  its  population, — this  is  owing 
to  its  situation,  a  convenient  station  between  Ooiana  and  Rio 
Grande  for  the  travelling  pedlars,  who  are  ereat  instruments  of  civi- 
lization, and  are  described  as  a  useful,  industrious,  and  generally 
honest  set  of  men.  On  the  following  day  he  reached  Cunhafl,  s^ 
place  remarkable  as  the  scene  of  a  hideous  massacre  committed  by 
the  Indians  in  the  Dutch  interest,  and  for  a  victory  obtained  in  its 
neighbourhood  over  the  Dutch  by  the  Indian  chief  Camaram,  in 
itself  of  much  importance,  and  attended  by  manv  characteristic 
circumstances.  It  is  now  only  a  hamlet,  but  the  plantation  of  that 
name  belonging  to  Colonel  Andre  d'Albuquerque  do  Maranham, 
extends  more  than  fifty  miles  along  the  road,  and  the  lands  which 
this  great  proprietor  possesses  in  the  Sertam  for  breeding  cattle  are 
not  less  than  from  thirty  to  forty  leagues  in  extent,  such  leagues  as 
are  sometimes  each  the  journey  of  &ree  or  four  hours.  Hospita-^ 
lity  is  one  of  the  virtues  of  a  semi-civilized  state ;  the  planters 
bouses  are  always  open  to  a  traveller,  but  Mr.  Koster  sometimes 
preferred  slinging  his  hammock  in  an  out>house  to  looking  for  better 
quarters  in  the  owner's  mansion,  where  he  might  be  kept  awake 
half  the  night  for  thepurpose  of  giving  news.  Here,  however,  he 
had  letters,  and  the  account  of  his  reception  may  be  quoted  as 
showing  the  magnificence  with  which  a  noble  Brazilian  entertains 
his  guests. 

*  He  was  sittiog  at  his  door,  with  bis  chaplain  and  several  of  bis 
stewards  and  other  persons  employed  by  bira,  to  have  all  the  benefit  o£ 
the  fresh  air.  He  is  a  man  of  about  thirty  years  of  age,  handsome,  and 
rather  above  the  middle  size,  with  genteel  manners,  rather  courtiv,  as 
the  Brazilians  of  education  generally  are.  He  lives  quite  in  feudal 
state  ;  his  negroes  and  other  dependents  are  numerous.  He  commands 
the  regiment  of  militia  cavalry  of  Kio  Grande,  and  has  them  in  good 
order,  considering  the  state  of  the  country.  He  came  forwards  oo  my 
ftismouoting,  and  I  gave  him  the  letters,  which  he  put  by  to  read  a| 
kisore,  and  then  desiring  me  to  sit  down,  asked  roe  several  questions  of 
my  withes,  intentions,  &c.  He  took  me  to  his  guests*  apartments,  at  a 
little  distance  from  his  own  residence,  where  i  found  a  good  bed  ;  hot 
water  was  brought  to  me  in  a  large  brass  basin,  and.  every  necessary  was 
supplied  in  a  magnificent  style — the  towels  were  all  fringed,  &c 
Wben  I  bad  dressed  myself,  1  expected  to  be  called  to  supper,  but,  to 
my  amazement,  i  waited  until  near  one  o'clock,  wben  a  servant  came 
to  summon  me.  I  found  in  the  dining-room  a  long  table  laid  out  an4 
covered  with  meat  of  several  kinds,  and  in  quantity  sufficient  for  twenty 
persons ;  to  this  feast  the  colonel,  his  chaplain,  another  person,  and 
royself  sat  down^;  wben  I  had  tafted  until  I  was  quite  tired,  to  my  utter 
dismay  an(4her  course  oame  oo,  equally  profuse,  of  fowls,  pastry,  iu,  &C 
Md  when  this  was  removed,  I  had  yet  a  third  to  go  throogh  of  at  ieast 
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ton  diflfereit  kinds  of  sweetmeats.  The  sapper  could  not  htv^  ^ea 
better  cooked  or  bandsonner,  if  it  bad  been  prepared  at  Recife,  aod  er^n 
an  English  epicure  might  have  found  much  to  please  hia  palate,  i 
waa  not  able  to  retire  to  test  until  near  three  o'cK>ck ;  my  bed  was 
v^i  excellent,  and  I  enjored  it  t till  more  from  not  expecting;  to  fiod 
one.  In  the  morning,  ibe  colonel  would  not  allow  me  to  leaTe  hi? 
house,  until  I  bad  breakfasted  ;  tea,  coffee,  and  cakes  were  brought  in, 
all  pf  which  was  very  good.  He  then  took  me  to  see  his  horses,  and 
pressed  me  much  to  leave  my  own,  and  take  one  of  his  for  my  journey, 
that  mine  might  be  in  good  condition  on  my  return,  aod  be  also  urged 
me  to  leave  my  pack-horses,  and  take  some  of  his ;  but  as  mine  were 
still  all  m  working  order,  I  declined  accepting  bis  offer.  These  ciremn- 
stances  are  mentioned  to  show  the  frankness  with  whiob  atrangen  afe 
treated.'— pp.  61,62. 

Leaving  Cunhau,  Mr.  Koster  meant  to  have  past  the  ic^wing 
night  al  fresco^  but  received  so  pressing  an  invitation  from  the 
owner  of  a  small  piece  of  land  who  Overtook  him  on  the  w^,  that 
he  turned  aside  to  his  habitation  in  a  beautiful  valley  called  Pa^art^ 
one  of  the  happiest  spots  in  this  part  of  Brazil.  It  stands  in  a 
deep  and  narrow  valley,  about  fifteen  miles  from  the  sea,  upon 
the  borders  of  a  salt-water  lake  which  brings  the  fish  to  the  very 
doors  of  the  inhabitants.  This  was  oneof  those  seasons  of  dit)tight 
to  which  Pernamhuco  and  the  adjoining  captaincies  are  subject: 
other  parts  of  the  country  were  burnt  up ;  this  was  in  full  verdure, 
and  the  people  ^'seemed  by  their  countenances  to  partake  the  joyfid 
looks  of  the  land  they  lived  in.'  His  host  was  a  native  of  die 
mother  country,  who  had  maoried  a  Brazilian,  and  was  comfbrtaMy 
settled  in  this  happy  valley.  '  We  dined,'  says  the  guest,  *  in  Bra- 
ialian  style,  upon  a  table  raised  about  six  inches  from  the  ground, 
around  which  we  sat  or  rather  lay  dowrt  upon  mats ;  we  nad  no 
forks,  and  the  knives,  of  which  there  were  two  or  three,  were  in- 
tended merely  to  sever  the  larger  pieces  of  meat, — the  fingers  were 
to  do  the  rest.'  Here  he  remained  two  nights  to  rest  hu  horses, 
and  for  the  sake  of  Julio,  one  of  the  Indians,  whose  feet  bad  begwa 
to  crack  firom  the  dryness  of  the  sands.  Thev  expected  to  reacfc 
Natal,  the  capital  of  Rio  Grande,  on  the  ibllowmg  day,  bat  Ae 
last  three  or  four  leagues  are  over  an  uninhabitable  tract  of  sand- 
hills^ which  arc  perpetually  shifting ;  the  sand-is  white,  and  so  fine 
that  the  wind  raises  it  in  clouds,  and  the  horses  at  every  step  sunk 
up  to  the  knee  ;  they  bivouacked  there  near  a  party  who  were 
makine/an'/iAa,  or  flour,  upon  a  piece  of  grouna  where  mandioc 
was  cultivated,  and  whose  appearance  Mr.  Koster  liked  so  little, 
that  none  of  his  convoy  settled  regularly  for  the  night.  Natai, 
where  they  arrived  the  following  morning,  is  2S0  miles  from 
Goiana;  the  intermediate  country  is  for  the  oiost  part  appropriated 
t9  augar  plantations,  and  SQuaa  cotton  also  is  raised;  bat  the  general 
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prance  is  wild  and  uncultivated :  for  land  is  of  so  litde  value 
SeX  no  husbandry  is  employed,  and  the  piece  which  is  cultivated 
one  year,  is  allowed  to  become  waste  the  next : — ^the  same  things 
nay  be  seen  in  many  parts  of  Portugal,  where,  when  the  ftirmer  has 
taken  one  year's  slovenly  crop,  the  gum-cistus  takes  possession  of  the 
ground  again.  There  are  several  woods  upon  the  way,  and  some 
steep  hills,  but  no  mountains  within  sight.  Where  the  road  passes 
over  wide  plains,  an  experienced  guide  is  necessary,  for  the  track  is 
only  marked  by  the  short  and  meagre  grass  being  worn  away^  and 
as  io  such  places  the  cattle  straggle  more,  the  path  is  less  worn 
and  scarcely  distinguishable  in  an  imperfect  light ;  no  huts  are  ever 
found  upon  the  iaboieirosy  as  these  plains  are  called,  because  they 
are  generally  without  water.  There  are  no  ereat  rivers  upon  the 
way,  and  of  the  rivulets  some  were  dry,  ana  the  others  much  re- 
duced by  the  drought*  The  trees,  though  mostly  evergreen,  bad  a 
parched  appearance,  very  difierent,  says  Mr.  Koster,  from  the 
orieht  joyAii  colour  of  trees  in  full  health. 

Natal  u  upon  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Grande,  or  Poten^i,  a  river 
which  affi>rds  a  safe  harbour  for  a  few  vessels ;  the  bar  is  shifting 
and  very  narrow,  but  deep  enmigh  to  admit  vessels  of  150  tons. 
It  was  a  point  of  great  importance  during  the  Dutch  war ;  Fort 
Keulen,  which  at  that  time  was  the  strongest  fortification  in  Brasi), 
has  probably  fallen  to  decay,  as  it  is  not  mentioned  by  Mr.  Koster* 
^A  foreigner,'  he  says,  *who  mighthappen  to  land  here  wouldform  ^ 
poor  opuiion  of  Brazil,  for  if  such  places  were  called  cities,  what 
must  the  towns  and  villages  be  ?  but  such  an  opinion  would  be  in- 
correct, for  many  villages  in  Brazil  surpass  this  city.'  The  upper 
town  stands  upon  rising  ground  a  little  way  from  the  river,  and 
contains  from  6  to  700  inhabitants ;  it  consists  of  three  street^ 
and  a  square ;  the  houses  have  only  the  ground  floor,  and  there  is 
no  pavement ;  a  few  persons  have  raised  a  foot  path  of  bricks 
before  their  own  houses,  to  lessen  the  inconvenience  of  the  deep 
sand.  There  are  three  churches  here,  a  palace,  a  town  hall,  and 
a  prison.  The  lower  town  stands  upon  the  right  bank  of  the 
river,  and  is  inhabited  by  the  trading  part  of  the  people — about 
900  persons.  The  governor^^Francisco  de  Paula  Cavakante  de 
JJbuquerque,  was  a  man  of  high  Pemambucan  extraction,  as  his 
two  family  names  denote :  he  and  his  brothers  had  been  accused  of 
conspiring  against  the  government,  the  brothers  suffered  much  botll 
m  person  ara  property  before  the  falsehood  of  the  accusation  was 
proved ;  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  escape  to  England ;  and  has 
iroffl  that  time  regarded  the  English  with  esteem.  When  he  took 
possession  of  his  government,  he  persuaded  one  family  to  send  for 
Aii|^Mbmaaii&ctiired  goods  from  Kecife^aod  having  once  been  in- 
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troduced  they  got  into  general  use.  The  ladies  at  church  are  all 
handsomely  drest  in  silKs  of  various  colours,  and  black  veib  over 
the  head  and  face  :  twelve  months  before  this  time,  ^  these  same 
persons  would  have  gone  to  church  in  petticoats  of  Lisbon  printed 
cotton,  and  square  pieces  of  thick  cloth  over  their  heads,  without 
stockings,  and  their  shoes  down  at  the  heels.' 

It  is  gratifying  to  perceive  with  what  hospitality  and  kindness  the 
£rst  English  traveller  who  has  visited  this  part  of  Brazil  was 
treated  by  the  Portuguese,  both  in  their  individual  and  official 
characters.  The  governor  dissuaded  Mr.  Koster  from  proceeding, 
because  of  the  drought,  representing  the  attempt  as  in  some 
degree  dangerous ;  but  the  young  Englishman  was  unwilling  lo 
return,  thinking  that  it  might  never  again  be  in  his  power  to  ac- 
complish a  journey  upon  which  his  heart  was  set.  The  governor 
then  furnished  him  with  letters,  and  insisted  upon  his  leaving  his 
•wn  horse,  that  it  might  be  in  eood  condition  when  he  returned. 
Having  purchased  another  beast,  he  crossed  the  river  upon  joii^ado^, 
— the  jangada  is  merely  a  raft ;  those  which  are  used  at  sea  have  a 
sliding  keel  let  down  between  the  two  centre  logs,  a  paddle  for 
the  rudder,  a  seat  for  the  steersman,  and  carry  a  large  latine  sail : 
those  upon  the  small  rivers  are  of  still  ruder  construction ;  this 
volume  contains  sood  representations  of  both ;  the  name  is  said  bv 
Castanheda  to  be  of  Last  Indian  origin, — but  the  thing  itself 
was  in  use  amon^  the  natives  when  Brazil  was  discovered.  It  is 
probably  the  earliest  and  rudest  kind  of  embarkation,  and,  though 
the  least  commodious,  the  safest. 

The  first  stage  was  to  a  place  called  Lagoa  Seca,  the  dry  lake, 
so  called  because  in  ordinary  years  it  is  too  wet  to  be  cultivated ; 
but  during  the  drought  Natal  was  supplied  with  farinha  from 
hence.  Many  people  had  removed  there  from  the  high  lands  and 
erected  small  huts  with  merely  a  roof  to  shelter  them  and  their  fa- 
wilies,  till  the  first  rains  should  render  their  own  country  habitable, 
and  inundate  the  ground  where  they  now  found  subsistence.  Here 
Mr.  Koster  purchased  one  horse  load  of /artnAa  and  another  of 
maize :  he  had  provided  himself  at  Natal  with  water-skins,  and 
fi'om  hence  he  entered  upon  what  with  little  impropriety  may  be 
called  the  Desert.  Starting  at  morning  from  the  Lagoa  Seca,  h% 
intended  to  sleep  at  a  hamlet  called  Pai  Paulo.  At  noon  hia 
party  rested  by  a  cacimba,  or  well :  such  wells  are  formed  hj 
digging  two  or  three  feet :  if  the  person  who  depends  ,;ipon  its 
water  is  nice,  he  makes  a  fence  round  it,  but  more  generally  it 
serves  for  beast  as  well  as  man.  Thus  far  there  was  plenty  of  grass, 
though  It  was  much  burnt,  but  in  the -afternoon  iheir  party  came 
upon  stony  ground,  very  painful  to  horses  wto  had  come  fram  the 
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sandy  soil  of  Pemambuco ;  this  was  succeeded  by  a  long  narrow 

i^lain  bounded  by  bi  ush  wood.  Here  they  overtook  a  white  man  on 
bot,  with  twelve  horses,  each  carrying  two  bags  of  provisions.— 
In  general  a  convoy  has  as  many  men  as  beasts ;  it  was  therefore 
remarkable  to  see  one  man,  and  that  a  white  one,  in  this  situa- 
tion ;  Mr.  Koster  observed,  that  his  horses  began  to  spread  upon 
the  plain,  and  seemed  inclined  to  take  the  brushwood,  upon  which 
he  rode  on  one  side  to  front  them,  and  sent  the  guide  to  do 
the  same  on  the  other.  This  brought  on  a  conversation  ;  and  the 
stranger,  finding  that  they  intended  to  sleep  at  Pai  Paulo,  told  them 
the  wells  there  were  all  dried  up  and  ihe  houses  deserted.  He 
himself  meant  to  halt  for  the  night  about  two  leagues  onwards; 
there  was  no  water  there,  but  his  slave  was  coming  with  a  skin-full 
from  a  well  which  they  had  past,  and  this  would  contain  enough  for 
the  whole  party :  accordingly  they  joined  company,  a  fortunate 
meeting  for  the  English  traveller,  who  might  otherwise  have  had 
reason  to  repent  that  he  had  not  taken  the  governor's  advice. 

The  person  whom  he  had  thus  joined  was  the  son  of  a  man  of 
property,  who  resided  in  the  interior  upon  the  banks  of  the  Acju* 
where  he  possessed  several  cattle  estates;  the  father  was  a  colonel 
of  militia,  and  this  son  major  of  the  same  regiment.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  severe  drought,  and  the  famine  which  it  was  apparent 
must  ensue,  he  had  gone  down  to  the  coast  to  purchase  /annAo, 
upon  which  the  lives  of  the  family  absolutely  depended.  But  there 
were  no  full  granaries  at  Natal  as  there,  were  in  Egypt  when 
Joseph's  brethren  went  there  upon  a  like  necessity.  The  governor 
had  prohibited  the  exportation  of  flour;  the  major  however  pur- 
chased what  he  wanted,  and  learning  that  a  guard  would  be  sent  to 
Lagoa  Seca  to  take  it  from  him,  stole  a  march  in  time,  leaving  all 
his  people  behind,  (to  avoid  suspicion,)  and  even  his  clothes.  His 
dress  consisted  only  of  a  shirt,  drawers  and  sandals ;  he  had  his 
musketupon  his  shoulder,  his  sword  at  his  side  hanging  from  a  belt, 
and  bis  lone  knife  in  his  girdle;  he  was  a  stouthandsome  man,  with 
a  skin  as  white  as  that  of  an  European  Portuguese,  where  it  was  not 
exposed;  but  the  face,  neck  and  legs, were  of  adarkbrowncolour. — 
The  sandalsjor  alpargatas  as  they  are  called,  are  universally  worn 
by  those  Brazilians  who  live  at  a  distance  from  large  and  im- 
proving towns :  they  are  leathern  soles  something  larger  than 
the  foot;  there  are  two  loops  in  front  of  each,  througn  which 
two  of  the  toes  are  passed,  and  a  ring  of  leather  round  tne  ancle, 
through  which  are  drawn  two  thongs  proceeding  from  each 
side  of  the  hinder  part.  They  halted  for  the  night  upon  a  wide 
plain,  where  the  grass  was  all  gone,  and  even  the  leaves  of  the 
4caju  and  Manga oa,  hardy  as  (hose  trees  are,  had  begun  to  fall. 
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They  were  afraid  of  eatiDgmuchsalt  meat,  because  their  allowanot 
of  water  was  not  large;  the  wind  rose  and  scattered  their  fires; 
thus,  after  a  ni^ht  of  little  rest,  and  less  comfort,  they  gave  the 
horses  a  feed  of  maize  at  four  o'clock,  and  pursued  their  way  to 
Pai  Paulo,  which  stands  on  a  rising  ground  above  the  river  Seaia 
Meirim,  opposite  to  the  termination  of  the  plain,  *  This  was,  with- 
out exception,'  says  Mr*  Koster,  '  the  most  desolate  place  1  ever 
beheld.  It  was  totally  deserted ;  the  roofs  of  some  of  the  cot- 
tages were  falling  in ;  the  walls  of  others  had  fallen,  but  the  halP 
supported  roofs  remained.  The  trees  had  mostly  lost  their  leaves, 
not  in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  but  from  an  unnatural  and 
destructive  drought ;  and  the  course  of  the  river  was  marked  by 
nothing  hut  the  depth  of  its  bed  in  a  sand  which  was  now  loose 
and  dry  as  that  upon  the  soil  above.  At  noon  the  travellers  halted 
by  a  well  dug  in  the  bed  of  the  same  winding  river ;  the  water  was 
brackish  and  dirty,  so  that  the  hofses  did  little  more  than  taste  it. 
Another  day's  journey  brought  them  to  another  pool  in  the  river, 
and  the  fourth  day's  was  still  through  the  same  desert.  At  one  of 
the  watering-plafces  a  miserable  cow  was  drinking,  which  the  major 
recognized^  by  her  mark,  to  belong  to  his  own  estates, — she  had 
strayed  at  least  four  hundred  miles,  in  search  of  pasture  and  water. 
Here  they  overtook  a  P^rty  of  Sertanejos,  as  the  inhabitants  of  the 
interior  are  called.  Towards  evening  die  guide  expressed  a  wish 
to  turn  back,  and  said  that  the  Indians  were  afraid  of  proceeding; 
however  imprudent  it  might  have  been  to  undertake  the  journey  at 
this  perilous  time,  there  was  now  far  more  danger  in  returning  than 
in  pressing  forward,  and  Mr.  Koster  made  him  proceed  by  a  threat 
of  shooting  him  if  he  should  attempt  to  desert;  he  apologizes  forthis 
startlingconductby  the  necessity  of  the  case,  and  his  perfect  convic- 
tion that  the  threat  would  be  sufficient.  The  fifth  was  a  dismal  day, 
the  pool  where  they  expected  to  find  water  at  noon  was  dried  up^ 
the  few  lemons  which  were  left  were  distributed  to  the  great  relief 
of  all,  and  as  they  proceeded,  Mr.  Koster  learnt  from  the  major  a 
Sertanejo  practice,  not  unknown  to  pedestrians  in  Endand,  of  pat- 
ting a  pebble  in  the  mouth,  to  prevent  thirst.  On  Uie  follow]n|{ 
forenoon,  however,  they  reached  a  well :  the  first  draught  was  de- 
lightful,— the  second  nauseated  them,  sodirty  and  brackish  was  the 
water, — fortunately  for  them,  as  the  eficct  of  indulgence  mi^ 
otherwise  have  been  injurious,  or  even  fetal.  Some  goats  were 
seen  here,  and  this  led  to  the  joyful  discovery  of  an  inhabited  cot- 
tagc.  An  elderly  woman  and  her  two  daughters  were  at  home,  the 
faUier  was  absent.  A  present  of  some  farinha,  a  -few  handfats  of 
maize  thrown  to  the  poultry,  and  above  all  some  of  those  exprc»- 
jrions  of  courtesy,  which,  wten  they  conae  from  the  lips  of  a  supe- 
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tioT,  seem  to  cairry  with  them  kindness  as  well  as  condescension^ 
won  the  good  will  of  this  poor  family,  and  they  directed  the  travel- 
lers to  a  dell  at  some  distance,  where  dry  grass  and  leaves,  might, 
perhaps,  still  be  picked  up.  It  sometimes  happens  that  lonely 
persons,  like  these  in  this  lawless  country,  are  insolently  robbed  by 
travellers,  who  take  advantage  of  their  houses,  eat  their  pouhry, 
and  leave  them  without  paying:  but,  as  ftlr.  Koster  jusdy  observes, 
the  wonder  is  that  greater  enormities  are  not  frequently  committed. 
In  the  evening  they  crossed  the  river  for  the  forty-second  and  last 
time,  and  came  to  a  hamlet,  estimated  at  forty  leagues  from  Natal, 
— the  league  being  never  less  than  four  miles. 

Mr.  Koster  and  the  Major  had  by  this  time  become  very  inti- 
mate,— men  must  be  strangely  unsocial  who  would  not  during  such 
a  journey.  Like  the  French,  among  whom  horsemanship  has  a 
saving  virtue  like  charity;  the  major  was  pleased  with  his  new  friend 
because  he  could  ride ;  for  he  had  supposed  that  there  were  nei- 
ther horses,  cows,  dogs,  nor  churches,  in  England.  The  informa- 
tion which  he  received  upon  these  points  raised  the  character  of  the 
nation  jgreatly  in  his  estimation,  and  he  said  he  should  no  longer  be-* 
lieve  that  the  Eneh'sh  were  Pagans.  Four  days  after  this,  as  the 
drought  still  contmued,  Mr.  Koster  judged  it  best  to  strike  towards 
the  coast,  from  which  he  was  about  200  miles  distant.  Having 
parted  company  with  his  friend,  he  missed  the  watering-place, — a 
serious  misfortune,  if  a  herdsman  had  not  turned  back  four  or  five 
miles  to  show  it  him, — an  instance  this  of  the  kindness  which  is 
shown  to  strangers  in  Bi*azil.  Mr.  Koster  on  one  occasion  offended 
some  goat-herds  by  offering  payment  for  some  milk;  they  sent  the 
milk,  but  refused  the  money;  three  of  them  then  came  up  to 
him,  and  when  be  thanked  them,  they  asked  if  he  had  intended  to 
insult  them  by  offering  payment^  as  such  thingswere  not  custoraarv 
in  their  country  ?  they  were  put  into  good  humour  when  the  travel- 
ler informed  them  that  in  his  country,  the  people  were  obliged  to 
purchase  the  sand  with  which  they  scoured  their  houses.  They 
then  said  the  lad  had  told  them  there  was  an  Englishman  in  com* 
pany,  and  they  wished  much  to  see  him,  as  it  was  a  hicho — an  ani- 
mal they  had  never  seen.  Their  disappointment  was  very  great 
when  the  guide  assured  them  that  the  man  whoconvei*sed  with  them 
in  fluent  Portuguese,  and  whose  countenance  was  deeply  dyed  by 
a  tropical  sun,  was,  in  reality,  the  bicho  concerning  which  they 
were  so  curious. 

In  the  course  of  this  day's  journey  the  traveller  observed  many 
rocks  of  remarkable  form,  one  in  particular  which  he  describes  as 
•  placed  upon  another  of  much  smaller  dimensions,  and  the  resting 
point  so  small  as  to  render  its  removal  apparently  easy,  but  on  trial 
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it  had  not  the  slightest  motion/  It  would  indeed  be  ctrioiu  if  di^ 
rockin^-stone  should  be  found  in  Brazil ;  and  it  is  not  unlikeijf 
that  this  may  have  been  one,  for  Brazil  also  has  its  antiquities  A 
this  kind,  though  the  fact,  periiaps,  has  never  before  obtaioed 
notice.  In  the  vear  1641,  Elias  Herckman  n^de  a  journey  ioio 
the  interior,  under  the  Dutch  government,  in  search  of  mines } 
and  in  a  part  of  the  country  not  far  from  this,  he  found  such 
monuments  as,  had  they  been  discovered  in  Europei  wookl  be  as- 
signed to  the  Druids*  The  account  is  of  such  importance  that  U 
should  be  given  in  the  original  words  of  Barlaeus  : — *D9viiatis 
montfum  acclivibusy  incessere  per  planiora^  ubi  duo  lapides  moiares 
€xacl<B  rotunditatis  et  stupenda  magnitudmis  ^isi^  ftwrym  dia^ 
meU^  sedecim  erat  pedum^  crassiiits  vera  tania^  tU  i  terra  njp«r« 
Jicie  vix  media  laptdis  pars  attmgi  extremis  digitis  ab  erecto posstt  f 
alter  alteri  sttperincumbebat^  major  minori*  E  centrOy  tmro  spsc- 
taculojfrtUex  se  attollebat  karawata*  Quo  Jtni  has  cangesserian^ 
Barbaric  in  tant&  harum  rerum  ignorantid^  non  facile  dixerim.'^ 
The  Dutchman  certainly  believed  this  to  be  a  work  of  art;  and  if 
any  doubt  existed  upon  this  subject,  it  would  be  removed  by  what 
they  found  soon  afterwards : — 'Fm  iterum  magna  molis  Uqride^ 
kumano  labore  c<mgestif  quahs  etiam  in  Belgio  Drantia  reg^ 
habet,  qiios  nulla  vectaiione^  nulla  hominum  vi  illuc  deportdri 
potuisse  ob  magnitudinem  credos}  e&  formA  ui  Aras  reftrrt 
videantur.  In  connexion  with  this  curious  subject  a  passage  may 
be  noticed  which  occurs  in  the  present  volume. 

<  Id  the  month  of  Novemher  there  arrived  a  priest  upon  a  visit  to  the 
vicar,  whose  exertions  are  Incessant  on  every  subject  wbidi  relates  to 
the  improvement  of  bis  country.  He  had  now  been  staying  witfa  a 
friend  in  the  province  of  Paraiba,  and  bad  made  a  drawing  of  a  stone 
upon  which  were  carved  a  great  number  of  unknown  characters  and 
several  figures,  one  of  which  had  the  appearance  of  being  intended  to 
represent  a  woman.  The  stone  or  rock  is  large,  and  stands  in  the 
middle  of  the  bed  of  a  river,  which  is  quite  dry  in  the  summer.  When 
the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood  saw  him  at  work  in  taking  this 
drawing,  they  said,  that  there  were  several  others  in  different  parts  of 
the  vicinity,  and  they  gave  him  the  names  of  the  places.  It  was  his 
intention  to' return  again  the  following  year,  and  seek  them  out  I 
should  have  brought  with  me  a  copy  of  this  curious  drawing,  if  mf 
departure  from  Pernarobuco  had  not  been  hastened  from  unavoidabl* 
circomstances. — pp.  319,  20. 

It  would  be  idle  to  offer  at  any  guess  concerning  these  sculptui^Sj 
— their  existence  is  certain,  and  in  all  probability  an  accurate  ac- 
count of  them  will  be  obtained  ere  long.  Suffice  it  to  observe  that 
the  facts  thus  brought  together  afford  strong  indications  that  the 
Tunis  and  Tapuyas  were  not  the  first  inhabitants  of  BraiiL 

On  the  second  day  after  leaving  the  goat-herds,  Mr.  Koster 
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s^ftchej  Ai;q  :  <  (Xi !'  be  exclaims,  ^  the  joy  of  a^in  seeing  a 
iChureb!— of  the  sight  of  a  regular  village  and  civilized  persons,  if 
«veQ  these  can  be  called  civilized  accoraing  to  European  ideas.' 
From  Natal  to  A<^  there  is  not  a  single  settlement  which  deserves 
the  name  of  village,  except  the  deserted  Pai  Paulo ;  it  is  a  flat, 
uncovered,  miserable  country.  Yet  even  here,  were  the  popu- 
lation numerous  enough  to  render  it  needful,  much  might  be 
done  toward  rendering  it  more  habitable.  The  acaju  and  the 
mangaba  grow  upon  the  sandiest  and  most  sterile  ground ;  both 
trees  bear  a  delightful  and  wholesome  food ;  cabbaee  trees  also 
are  found  here,  and  a  little  care  in  scattering  the  seeds  might  in  a 
few  years  make  the  traveller  certain  of  finding  food  during  most 
part  of  the  year.  A^u  is  a  small  town,  containing  about  300  inha- 
bitants, and  built  in  a  square*  upon  the  river  of  the  same  name* 
Mr.  Koster  calls  it  a  great  river,  but  at  this  time  its  bed  was  dry. 
The  houses  are  miserable  huts,  built  of  mud,  and  with  the  earth 
for  the^or.  When  water  is  scarce  this  is  a  great  discomfort,  for 
the  Brazilians  are  remarkably  clean  in  their  persons ;  and  never 
complain  of  any  local  disadvantage  so  much  as  of  the  want  of  a 
bathing-place.  A  league  from  the  town  is  a  lake  called  Piatd, 
about  12  miles  in  length  and  four  in  breadth. 

*  In  the  summer  its  sides  become  sufficiently  dry  to  enable  them  to 
be  cultivated,  but  the  centre  of  it  is  invariably  marshy  and  impassable. 
The  fertility  of  its  sides  is  very  great,  affording  most  plentifully  rice, 
maize,  sugar  cane,  melons,  &c.  and  I  saw  some  cotton  trees  pianted 
very  near  to  the  edge.  The  lake  is  filled  from  the  river  in  the  rainy 
season,  and  as  the  lands  around  it  are  much  higher  than  the  lake  itself, 
the  waters  which  run  down  from  them  wash  away  all  vestiges  of  culti* 
vation,  till  these  again  subside,  and  the  same  operations  are  continued 
the  foUowing  season.  In  such  dreadfully  severe  years  as  that  during 
wbich  I  travelled,  the  people  of  the  district  would  be  starved  if  this 
lake  did  not  exist:  it  enabled  the  inhabitants  of  A^u  at  the  time  I  was 
there,  to  remain  in  their  houses.  The  appearance  of  abundance,  the 
bright  green,  the  well  fed  horses  and  cattle,  which  we  saw  as  we  tra- 
velled along  its  banks,  enlivened  us  all ;  there  was  a  look  of  security,  a 
seeming  certainty  of  at  least  the  necessaries  of  life,  let  what  would 
happen,  which  we  had  not  for  a  lone  time  felt.  The  parched  hills 
which  surround  4be  lake,  its  beautifully  cultivated  borders,  and  the 
-^ark  aod  dangerous  bogs  which  compose  its  centre  and  prevent  the 
comoiunication  of  tte  inhabitants  of  either  bank,  formed  a  very  extva- 
ocdinary  scene.  No  water  was  to  be  seen,  but  the  mud  was  too  deep, 
and  not  of  sufficient  consistence  for  a  man  to  be  enabled  to  wade  across  ; 
nor  could  a  passage  to  the  other  side  be  effected  by  means  of  a  raft,  for 
a  very  trifling  weight  would  make  it  sink.'— pp.  97,  98. 

A  few  days  mxxe  brougbt  Mr.  Koster  to  St.  Luzia,  a  village 
with  about  SCO  ^inbabitapUy  upon  the  river  which  divides  the  cap- 
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tainciesof  Rio  Grande  and  Seara.  Here  the  travelkr's  patopoiC 
wasdetnanded  with  some  incivility  in  the  name  of  the  commandant; 
he  answered,  that  if  the  commandant  had  wished  to  see  the  pasa-* 
port,  he  Would  certainly  have  sent  one  of  his  officers  to  ask  for  iU 
The  young  man  rejoined,  that  he  was  the  sergeant  of  the  distrieU 
To  this  Mr*  Koster  made  answer,  that  he  could  not  know  him  m 
that  capacity,  because,  instead  of  being  in  uniform,  he  was  in  the 
usual  dress  of  shirt  and  drawers,  and  moreover  his  manner  was 
such,  that  he  was  resolved  not  to  show  it  him.  The  reply  was,  that 
be  must  and  should  show  it ;  he  accordingly  went  off,  and  the  tra- 
veller and  his  party  prepared  their  arms,  'to  the  amazement  and 
amusement  of  some  of  the  more  peaceable  •  inhabitants.  The 
sequel  and  the  justification  of  this  resistance  may  best  be  related 
in  the  traveller's  own  words. 

'  I  soon  saw  him  again,  and  he  was  coming  towards  us,  with  two  or 
three  other  persons  ;  I  called  to  him  to  keep  at  a  distance,  telling  him 
that  Julio  would  fire  if  be  did  not.  This  he  judged  adviseable  to  Jo; 
and  as  I  thought  it  proper  and  prudent  to  advance  as  soon  as  possible, 
we  left  the  place  soon  after  one  o^clock,  with  a  broiling  sun  :  liierefore 
we  then  saw  no  more  of  the  sergeant  The  dry  river,  upon  wbidi  tiNi 
village  stands,  divides  the  captaincies  of  Rio  Grande  and  Seara,  coa* 
sequently  there  was  much  reason  for  the  commandant's  demand  of  jdj 
passport ;  but  it  was  necessary  to  preserve  the  high  opinion  generallr 
entertained  of  the  nanie  of  Inglcz,  Englishman,  wherever  the  people 
possessed  sufficient  knowledge  to  understand  that  the  said  Inglczes, 
wen?  not  bichoi^  or  animals  ;  and  also  to  keep  up  my  own  importance 
with  the  persons  about  me.  It  would  not  h.*ve  answered,  to  have  thus 
given  way  to  a  m<'in  ♦rho  was  inclined  to  make  me  feel  the  consequence 
which  he  judged  his  place  would  allow  him  to  assume.  If  I  had  been 
invited  to  the  commandant^s  house  in  a  civil  way,  or  if  the  sergeant  bad 
come  to  me  in  his  uniform,  all  would  have  gone  well.  These  trifles, 
though  apparently  of  no  importance,  weigh  very  heavily  with  persons 
who  have  made  such  small  advances  towards  civilization;  public 
opinion  is  every  thing.  If  the  idea  of  my  being  a  bicho  and  a  heretic 
had  not  been  counter- balanced  by  that  of  rank  and  consequence,  I 
might  have  had  the  whole  village  upon  me,  and  have  been  deserted  bjr 
my  own  people  into  the  bargain.' — pp.  103,  4. 

There  are  salt  marshes  in  this  part  of  the  counlry ;  in  one  wbicb 
the  traveller  crossed,  the  mud,  even  in  this  dry  season,  was  fiom 
twelve  to  eighteen  inches  deep  at  the  crossing  place,  and  where  a 
horse  had  left  his  footsteps  the  salt  had  crystallized  :  it  was  sur- 
rounded by  carnauba  trees, — the  palm  which  produces  the  vegetable 
wax.  The  others  are  described  as  being  dry  and  hard  at  this  time, 
dark  coloured  and  producing  no  grass  ;  *  several  sea-side  plants' 
grew  upon  the  skirts,  and  the  water  which  oozed  from  them  was 
quite  salt.    The  Portuguese  are  now  a  scientific  people,  and  there 
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19  a  liberal  ^irit  in  their  |overninent  which  gives  reason  to  hope 
that  the  natural  history  of  Brazil  may  be  carefully  investigated. 
Salt  lakes  and  streams  abound  in  the  Cbaco.  Dobrizhofier  attempts 
to  explain  this  by  an  odd  hypothesis ;  a  shrub  grows  plentifully  in 
thatcountry,  which  the  Spaniards  call  Za  Ticfn'era,  probably  because 
its  ashes  are  used  in  making  glass,  and  which  the  natives  call  by  a 
name  signifying  saltj  because  they  use  the  ashes  for  salting  their 
meat  ana  savouring  tJieir  tobacco :  he  supposes  that  these  shrubs 
and  the  caranday  palm  communicate  a  nitrifying  principle  to  the 
•  rain  which  washes  their  leaves, — aquapluvia  ex  illarumfoliii  de- 
cedens  per  carUraciam  ex  Hs  salsuginem  nitri  videtur  esse  semen. 
Thus  he  argues  from  the  feet,  that  where  these  plants  abound,  nitre 
is  always  found,-T-overlooking  the  more  natural  conclusion  that  the 
plants  themselves  derive  their  saltness  from  the  nitrous  soil  in  which 
they  erow.  Is  the  caranday  palm  the  same  as  the  carnauba  bf 
Brazil?  Mr.  Koster  passed  over  many  salt  marshes  or  plains  co* 
vered  with  these  palms,  growing  upon  a  baredark  soil,  and  forming 
with  their  tall  naked  stems  a  dismal  scenery.  The  tree,  however,  it 
ooe  of  the  most  useful  plants  of  the  Sertam ;  the  pith  of  its  young 
stem  affords  a  nutritious  fecula ;  the  fruit,  when  properly  preparec^ 
has  the  taste  of  maize,  and  is  wholesome  food.  The  cattle  in  severe 
seasons  eat  the  dry  leaves  when  they  fall,  and  these  leaves  form  a 
thatch  which  will  last  twenty  years.  Lastly,  its  wax  is  likely  to  form 
^n  article  of  commerce.  Has  Dobrizhofier  mistaken  the  small 
Jight  coloured  scales  in  which  this  wax  is  found,  for  an  incrusta- 
tion of  salt,  judging  only  by  its  appearance  ? 

Upon  coming  once  more  in  sight  of  the  sea,  Mr.  Koster  felt  as  if 
he  were  at  home, — this  was  an  Englishman's  feeling.  He  now 
entered  upon  a  country  where  comparative  comforts  were  to  be 
found,  ana  was  entertamed  with  magnificent  hospitality  at  Aracati, 
by  Senhor  Joze  Fideles  Barrozo,  a  wealthy  merchant  and  landed 
proprietor,  to  whom  he  had  sent  forward  a  letter  from  the  governor 
of  Rio  Grande.  The  keys  of  a  house  were  delivered  to  him  as  he 
entered  the  town,  and  soon  after  he  had  taken  possession  of  it  and 
slung  his  hammock,  three  black  servants  appeared,  one  bringing  a 
large  tray,  with  an  excellent  supper,  wine,  sweetmeats,  &c. ;  a 
second  carried  a  silver  ewer  and  basin,  and  a  fringed  towel,  and  a 
third  came  to  know  if  there  was  any  thing  that  he  wished  for  which 
had  not  been  provided  ?  The  town  of  Aracati  contains  about  six 
hundred  inhabitants,  and  is  situated  upon  the  Jaguaribe,  about 
eight  miles  from  its  mouth.  The  river  is  wide,  but  the  bar  narrow 
and  dangerous,  and  the  sand  is  accumulating  in  the  river.  It  if 
subject  to  great  floods,  which  sometimes  enter  the  houses,  on  which 
account  they  are  built  one  story  above  the  ground  floor.  From 
hence  he  sent  back  bis  English  servant  by  sea  to  Pemambuco,  the 
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not  being  equai  to  the  fatigoe  of  sncb  traveHm^;  tnd  hiring 
horses  here,  left  his  own  to  recover  strength  for  die  journey  back. 
To  Seara  was  thirty  leagues,  over  a  country  which  is  for  the  great- 
est part  fiat,  and  consisting  of  sandy  landis  covered  with  Mmflb. 
wood ;  some  fine  marshy  grounds  intervene,  which  in  dry  BeatsaiiB 
yield  the  ody  crops,  and  the  sea  renders  living  comparau vely  eaqr 
in  these  parts.  From  Recife  to  Natal  is  a  competed  distance  of 
to  leagues,  from  Natal  to  Seara,  160.  Considering  the  liberal 
manner  in  which  miles  as  well  as  leagues  are  computed  by  those 
who  are  not  ^  licensed  to  deal  in  post-horses,'  the  journey  will  not 
have  been  less  than  a  thousand  miles* 

The  first  settlement  at  Seara  was  made  in  1608,  as  preparatory 
to forming  an  establishment  at  Maranham :  the  present  town  stancb 
about  three  leagues  to  the  southward  of  the  old  fort,  the  remains 
of  which  may  stul  be  seen.  There  is  neither  river  nor  barboor-— 
Ihc  beach  is  bad  and  the  surf  dangerous  :  but  just  at  this  point  the 
reef,  which  runs  along  the  whole  coast  from  Pemambuco,  is  radier 
iii^r  than  at  the  old  site,  and  affords  some  litde  protection  to 
ships  at  anchor*  The  Villa  da  Fortalaza  do  Seara  comprises  a  fort, 
a  town-haH  dnd  prison,  a  custom-house,  a  treasury,  a  govemoi^s 
palace,  three  churches,  and  from  1600  to  1300  inhabitants.  There 
are  no  convents,  and  from  the  present  state  of  public  opini<m  ia 
Braeil  respecting  such  institutions,  it  is  not  likely  that  any  will  be 
founded  there.  The  dwellings  have  only  a  ground  floor,  and  the 
town,  whidi  is  built  upon  heavy  sand,  is  not  paved,  but  there  aie 
brick  foot-paths  before  some  of  the  houses,  as  at  Natal.  The 
public  buildings  are  small  and  low,  whitewashed,  neat,  and  well 
adapted  for  theirrespective  purposes.  The  palace  is  the  only  house 
which  has  boarded  floors ;  out  the  custom  of  flooring  houses  with 
wood  renders  them  so  perilously  liable  to  destruction  by  fire,  that 
it  will  probably  one  day  be  generally  disused. 

There  are  three  Indian  villages,  containing  each  about  three  hmp- 
dred  inhabitants,  within  two  or  tlwee  leagues  of  Seara.  The  ad- 
joining country  was  the  scene  of  some  of  Vieyra's  labours  in 
reclaiming  die  savages;  he  and  his  brethren  the  Jesuits  made  dm 
most  persevering  and  virtuous  efforts  iiT  behalf  of  this  race  of  men, 
«paribg  no  labours  for  dieir  conversion,  and  contending  at  the  same 
time  for  their  liberty.  They  effected  much,  but  the  freedom  of 
the  reclaimed  Indians  was  not  finally  established  till  the  Jesntts 
were  overthrown,  and  in  consequence  of  their  overthrow  the  Indians 
in  many  places  have  relapsed  into  barbarism,  and  in  none  have  they 
teade  any  progress  towards  a  more  civilized  state.  This  is  clearly 
proved  by  the  Bishop  of  Para*s  Journal  of  his  Visitations  in  1784, 
1787,  and  1788  ;  and  the  fault  lies  more  in  their  teachers  than  in 
th6  people  themselves.  Yet  it  must  be  admitted  that  Mr«  Koster^ 
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stpreteol^ons  of  die  ladiaBsis  by  no  meaw  frvourtUe,  and  Ail 
the  opinioDS  which  he  eipretses  are  of  the  more  weight,  because, 
as  his  feelioffs  and  principles  are  of  the  best  kind,  they  lead  him 
always  to  judge  charitably,  and  to  look  forward  with  hope*  Each 
village  has  its  priest,  its  director,  who  is  supposed  to  be  a  white 
man,  and  two  jtmzes  ordnutrios^  (who  hold  their  office  for  one  tear,) 
one  of  whom  is  an  Indian.  The  landholder  who  wants  wonmen, 
applies  to  the  director,  who  agrees  for  the  price,  and  commands 
oat  of  the  chief  Indians  to  take  the  altotted  number  of  men  to  the 
estate :  the  labourers  receive  their  money  themselves,  and  spend  it 
as  they  please,  but  the  bargain  is  ususjly  below  the  regular  prioe 
of  labour*  Infinitely  ameliorated  as  their  condition  has  been,  this 
is  still  no  verv  desirable  state  of  existence  -^ — tbev  are  alwavs  ra* 

Saxded  as  children,  and  not  always  treated,  as  they  were  by  the 
esuits,  with  paternal  kindness.  But  when  they  escape  they  show 
little  capability  of  acting  for  themselves,  and  an  evident  tendency  (as 
if  instinctive)  to  return  to  a  wandering  and  savage  life$ — it  does  not 
arise  from  any  feeling  connected  wjth  the  love  of  their  ancestors, 
or  a  tradition  of  their  firee  states  they  do  not  appear  to  know  that 
their  ancestors  bad  been  slaves, — much  less  woiud  any  knowledge 
be  preserved  of  their  anterior  state*  The  Indian  who  has  escaped 
firom  control  scarcely  ever  plants  for  himself,— or  if  he  does, 
he  sells  the  growing  crop  for  half  its  value,  and  removes  to  some 
other  district;  fishing  and  hunting  are  his  favourite  pursuits,  and  he 
is  never  stationary  lor  any  lengm  of  time,  unless  it  be  near  a  lake 
or  rivulet. 

A  few  of  them  are  said  to  retain  in  secret  some  of  the  old  hea- 
thenish customs,  and  to  adore  the  marack^  but  this  does  not  lessen 
their  implicit  belief  in  all  the  superstitions  which  they  have  been 
taught, — for  what  they  are  taught  is  an  abject  superstition, — a  gross 
andpalpable  idolatry.  AH  tne  Indians  of  Pemambuco  speak 
Portuguese;  this  at  least  is  an  improved  policv ;  there  was  a  time 
when  slaves  of  different  nations  were  taught  the  Tupi,  or  general 
tongue,whichmany  of  them  at  this  time  cannot  speak.  If  education 
has  hitherto  done  little  in  implanting  good  qualities,  it  hasdone  much 
in  eradicating  evil  ones.  They  were  among  the  fiercest  and  most 
revengeful  of  the  human  race:  they  are  now  quiet  and  inoffensive^ 
rarely  committing  murder,  (in  a  country  where  murder  is  accounted 
venial,  and  generallyobtains  impunity, — if  not  applause,)  an  d  ven 
those  who  are  dishonest,  confine  themselves  to  pilfering.  Their 
conversion  has  not  cured  them  of  drunkenness,  for  they  will  stili 
drink  for  nights  and  days  without  ceasing,  and  they  are  still  *  vilely 
indifferent  regarding  the  conduct  of  their  wives  and  daughters ;'  in 
this  point  they  were  not  likely  to  be  improved  by  their  intercourse 
\    with   the  white  men.    The  strangest,  and  worst  part  of  thoir 
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chafacter,  is  Uieir  want  of  natural  aflfcctioo,  aa  <dcl  chaiige  ^niffif 
them,  wfaich  Mr.  Koster's  uoexceptionable  testimony  cooDrm^^ 
*  they  appear,'  he  says,  *  to  be  less  anxious  for  the  life  and  wel&ijl^ 
of  their  children  than  any  other  cast  of  onen  who  inljabit   tbfik 
country.'  The  cause  of  this  must  be  found  in  their  dissoluteoesf  ^ 
where'the  marriage  laws,  which  are  of  all  laws  the  holiest,  are  dia^ 
regarded,  there  will  be  little  natural  affection  and  less  social  virtue- 
The  condition  of  the  women  has  been  improved,  for  they  no  longer 
perform  the  drudgery.     Both  sexes  arejparticularly  clean  in  the^* 
persons,  and  in  many  of  their  habits*    They  are  capable  of  great 
fatigue,  and  for  that  reason  ^re  emplcwed  as  letter-carriers  from 
one  province  to  another>»  walking  day  after  day,  with  their  goat-skin 
wallets  upon  their  shoulders,  at  a  regular  pace,  which  is  not  altered 
by  rough  or  smooth,  and  with  little  rest,  for  months  together.—*- 
They  are  short,  stout,  and  large  limbed,  but  with  no  appearance 
of  muscular  strength :  the  foce  broad,  the  nose  flat,  (this,  perhaps, 
is  an  artificial  deformity,— -a  fashion  retained  from  their  heathen 
state,)  the  mouth  wide,  the  eyes  deep  and  small,  the  hair  blacky 
coarse,  and  lank ;  none  of  the  men  have  whiskers,  and  tbeirbeards 
are  not  thick.    *  The  negro  character,'  Mr.  Koster  says, '  is  more 
decided ;  it  is  worse,  but  it  is  also  better.'  The  Indian  seems  to  be 
without  energy  or  exeition,  eaually  incapable  of  great  evil  or 
^reat  good.    Rich  Mulattos  and  Negroes  are  not  uncommon ;  there 
IS  no  instance  of  a  wealthy  Indian,  nor  did  he  ever  see  an  Indian 
mechanic.     The  priesthood  is  open  to  them,  but  to  little   pur- 
pose ;  Mr.  Koster  heard  of  only  two  Indians  who  were  ordained 
us  priests,  and  both  died  from  excessive  drinking.     This  is  a  me* 
lancholy  picture,  drawn  as  it  is  by  one  who  would  willingly  think 
better  of  the  race  if  he  could.    But  without  inclining  to  the  prepos- 
terous system  of  Helvetius,  it  may  be  affirmed  that  all  this  is  tl|e 
•ffect  of  unfavourable  circumstances,  and  wretched  education,  de- 
grading the  parents  generation  after  generation,  and  thus  by  moral 
means  producing  a  physical  degeneracy.     The  fault  is  in   the 
mould,  not  in  the  materials. 

Some  anecdotes  of  the  late  Governor  of  Seara  will  show  the 
state  of  society  in  this  part  of  Brazil.  He  was  appointed  to  the 
rank  before  he  was  twenty  years  of  age ; — absolute  power  should 
never  be  intrusted  to  any  man ;  when  intrusted  to  one  so  young, 
the  nature  must  indeed  be  excellent  which  is  not  corrupted  1^ 
it ;  and  he  left  behind  him  the  highest  character  for  justice  as  well 
as  intrepidity.  The  town  was  disturbed  at  night  by  outrages,  which 
were  the  work  of  mischief  rather  than  malice:  after  endeavouring 
in  vain  to  discover  who  the  offendei*s  were  by  other  means,  the 
governor  cloaked  himself  well,  and  apprehended  some  of  them  wi\h 
iis  own  hands*    The  Feitozas  wer«  a  powerful  family,  or  rather 
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«lan,  in  the  interior,  and  in  the  adjobing  captaincy  of  Piauhi ; 
they  set  the  laws,  civil  and  criminal,  (*  such  as  they  are,')  at  defi- 
ance, and  put  to  death  any  person  who  offended  them ;  these  mur- 
ders were  committed  openly  and  with  impunity*  The  chief  of  the 
clan  was  a  colonel  of  militia,  and  could  call  together,  at  a  short  no- 
tice, about  a  hundred  men,  which  is  equal  to  ten  or  twenty  times 
the  number  in  a  well  peopled  country.  He  received  deserters* 
and  men  who  had  committed  murder  fumaurably :  that  is  to  say, 
for  revenge  and  not  for  gain ;  but  he  would  not  receive  a  robber  into 
his  service.  Joam  Carlos  received  secret  intimation  to  anrest  ttiis 
lawless  chieftain.  He  sent  him  word  that  he  should  visit  him  on  a 
certain  day  and  review  his  regiment.  The  village  in  which  he  re- 
sided is  at  aconsiderable  distance  from  Seara,  but  not  many  leagues 
from  the  coast :  the  governor  went  therewith  ten  or  twelve  persons; 
Feitoza  received  him  with  great  courtesy :  the  men,  who  bad  been 
assembled  to  make  the  greatest  possible  show,  were  reviewed  and 
dismissed,  fetigued  with  the  day's  exercise,  many  of  them  having 
travelled  several  leagues,  and  the  governor  went  toFeitoza's  hous& 
as  his  guest  for  the  nieht.  When  they  were  all  prepairinr  to  settle, 
he  rose  and  presented  a  pistol  to  his  breast,  arresting  him  in  the 
Prince's  name ;  his  followers  did  the  same  to  Feitoza's  relations 
and  servants,  who  weretaken  by  surprise;  horses  were  ready,  the 
chieftain  Was  mounted  and  carried  off  with  all  speed  to  the  sea 
side,  where  jangadas  were  in  waiting  to  take  tnem  on  board 
a  smack.  They  arrived  there  very  early  in  the  morning,  and  just 
as  they  got  on  board,  Feiloza's  people  were  seen  upon  the  beach, 
embareing  injangadas  to  overtake  tnem.  But  they  were  too  late. 
It  is  supposed  that  Feitoza  was  in  prison  at  Lisbon  when  the 
French  entered  that  city,  and  that  he  either  died  about  that  time,  or 
was  released  by  them.  His  people,  however,  still  look  for  his  re* 
turn.  An  Englishman  feels  mortified  at  seeing  a  brave  and  ho-w 
nourable  man  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  treachery;  avich 
means,  however,  are  not  thought  dishonourable  in  a  state  of  society 
which  renders  tbem  necessary, — the  fault  belongs  to  the  circum- 
stances, and  the  intrepidity  of  the  individual  is  not  the  less  enti" 
tied  to  praise. 

It  is  wholly  and  exclusively  the  fault  of  the  government  that  the 
laws  are  not  observed  in  Portugal ;  but  in^  great  part  of  Brazil  it  is 
as  yet  impossible  that  law  can  have  its  course.  A  scanty  popu- 
lation scattered  over  an  immense  territory  must  be  in  a  barbarous 
state.  A  ereat  proprietor  in  Brazil  Is,  in  many  respects,  what  the 
head  of  a  clan  was  in  the  Highlands  half  a  century  ago :  even  itt 
cities  there  is  little  law ;  in  the  Scrtam  there  is  none.  The  Sertanc- 
jos  therefore  have  all  those  qualities  which  arise  from  ignorance 
and  independence,  a  remote  govemmentj  and  a  profligate  relijfion. 
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The  men  are  Ucentiouft  and  yet  jealous ;  their  morals  inerte- 
hlj  inflaeiice  the  female  character,  and  hence  arises  a  fraitfri 
Aource  of  quarrels,  which  usually  end  in  murder.  In  any  mattm^of 
trade  they  will  outwit  you  if  they  can;  and  ho^ui  of  the  successM 
dishonesty  $  but  any  other  kiml  of  dishonesty  is  almost  udLDOwn 
among  them ;  in  reality  there  is  little  temptation  to  it :  in  ordioaiy 
years  the  land  afibrds  abundance  for  all,  and  in  seasons  of  distress, 
the  distress,  beins  a  visitation  of  naUire,  faHs  upon  all  alike.  Widi 
all  theirdefects,  Mr.  Koster  thinks  them  a  good  race  of  peof^^^^ 
brave,  generous,  sincere,  and  hospitable, — and  he  justly  reoEiarfcii 
their  ffreat  sui>eriority  to  the  Peons  of  Paraguay  and  the  Plata, 
men  wtkf}  live  in  the  most  disgusting  state  in  which  human  beings 
have  ever  been  known  to  exist.  The  most  civilized  inhabitants  of 
Europe  are  not  more  superior  to  the  Sertaneios,  than  the  Sertaoe- 
io  is  to  the  Spaniards  oi  these  provinces.  Indeed  the  dififereoce 
between  the  Braaulians  and  their  Spanish  neighbours  is  almost  mex* 
plicable,  so  infinitely  is  the  advantage  on  the  side  of  the  Portugaeee 
Americans.  The  volume  befcnre  us  contains  a  print  of  the  Sertane- 
jo  in  his  jout-of-door  dress,^ODg  leggings,  rather  than  gaiters, 
of  undressed  leather,  tied  tightly  round  the  waist,overcotton<&awer8 
or  trowsers ;  a  tanned  goat- skin  over  the  breast,  tied  by  four  strm^ 
behind ;  a  leathern  jacket,  generally  thrown  over  one  shoulder ;  a 
hat  of  the  same  leather,  shallow  in  the  crown,  and  small  in  the 
brim ;  slipshod  slippers  of  the  same  colour,  which  is  a  rusty  brown, 
and  iron  spurs  upon  his  naked  heels^  His  arms  are  a  swoid, 
sometimes  a  large  pistol,  and  always  the /oca,  a  knife  which  serves 
alike  for  meals  and  for  murder,  which  is  prohibited  on  pain  of  trans- 
portation, and  which  every  man  wears  concealed  in  his  girdle.  With- 
in doors  every  thing  is  cast  off  except  the  shirt  and  drawers.  Their 
houses  are  small  mud  cottages,  sometimes  tiled,  more  generally 
thatched  with  the  carnauba  leaves.  Hammocks  serve  for  beds  and 
lor  chairs.  The  better  cottages  have  a  table,  but  the  family  more 
frequently  squat  in  a  circle  upon  a  mat,  and  eat  theirmeals  upon  the 
floor.  The  Portuguese  retained  this  custom  from  the  Moors,  and 
had  not  disused  it  when  they  first  colonized  Brazil :  at  this  day  tim 
lower  class  of  Portuguese  women  sit  in  the  Moorish  manner  upda 
the  eround ;  they  say  they  keep  their  feet  warm  by  this  OMfuu,  a 
valid  reason  in  a  country  where,  during  the  winter  ooonths,  fires 
would  always  be  desirable,  and  yet  are  not  in  use. 

The  women  seldom  leave  home,  but  when  they  do  they  wear 
shoes,  and  throw  a  large  piece  of  coarse  white  cloth  over  the  head 
and  shoulders ;  a  simimr  fashion  may  still  be  seen  in  Lisbon.  Na 
women  of  free  birth  are  ever  seen  employed  in  any  kind  of  labouria 
^the  open  air,  except  that  occasionally  tbev  fetch  wood  and  water 
when  the  men  are  not  at  home.    This  seclusion  and  these  io-door 
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halinia  are  also  relics  of  the  old  state  of  mannerft.  The  chiMreii 
mn  about  naked  till  they  approach  the  age  of  puberty ;  even  ia 
Recife  boys  of  six  or  seven  years  go  naked.  Among  a  people 
in  tbis  state  the  pedlar  is  the  great  missionary  of  civilization  $ 
these  men  are  now  finding  their  way  every  where  with  English 
goods.  Before  the  emigration  of  the  Court  a  dress  of  common 
printed  cotton  cost  from  two  to  three  guineas,  the  merchants 
of  Recife  patting  what  price  they  please^upon  their  commodities. 
But  no  sooner  were  the  ports  opened  for  foreign  trade,  dum  our 
maoufiicturers  poured  in  their  goods  with  blind  cupidity,  and  in 
such  abundance,  that  every  maricet  on  this  side  of  Soud^  America 
was  glutted,  and  the  articles  sold  for  less  than  their  prime  cost. 
Ruinous  as  this  was  to  the  speculators,  its  after-consequences  may 
be  beneficial  both  to  Brazil  a!nd  Endand;  the  goods,  in  consequence 
of  their  low^ri<;e,  were  more  widely  diffused  and  more  eenerall^ 
porchased,  and  the  want  having  once  been  excited,  the  demand  is 
not  likely  to  fall  oSy  when  in  tbe  course  of  regular  and  steady  trade 
diings  sliiBill  bear  their  fair  prices.  Vanity,  which  in  a  highly  im« 
proved  country  leads  so  many  to  ruin,  is  a  great  civilizer  among 
people  in  a  semi-barbarous  stale.  Among  savages  the  necklace 
OMnes  before  the  fig-leaf, — finery  goes  first,  but  decencv  follows  ; 
the  half-grown  Cuoids.  and  Graces  will  be  clothed;  the  womea 
wUl  go  aqroad,  and  mingle  ia  company  at  home,  to  display  their 
dreas, — and  the  cotton  mills,  whichare  poisoning  the  health  and  mo^- 
raU  of  the  manufacturers  iif  England,  are  improving  the  manner* 
and  morals  of  Brasil,  and  accelerating  the  civilization  of  South 
America*  The  pedlars  seldom  obtain  money  for  &cir  ^oods : — as 
in  the  interior  of  the  United  States,  they  take  whatever  is  ofi*ered  in 
barter, — ^hides,  cattle  of  all  kinds,  and  cheese ; — these  tboy  carry  to 
maticet,  where  they  can  be  exchanged  for  goods :  twelve  months 
sometimes  elapse  before  the  property  is  once  turned  over,  but 
the  profits  are  two  or  three  hundred  per  cent. 

Like  all  people  amon|  whom  cattle  are  so  abundant  as  to  be-of 
little  value,  the  Sertanejos  feed  chiefly  upon  meat,  which  they  eat 
thrice  a  day.  The  number  e^fast  days  m  Portu^l,  and  the  strict- 
Boas  with  which  this  part  of  the  Catholic  religion  is  observed,  have 
materially  injured  the  agriculture  of  that  country  by  rendering  the 
demand  for  catde  utterly  insignificant;  Mr.  Kostcr  has  not  sdd  in 
what  manner  the  duty  of  fasting  is  observed  in  Brazil,  but  it  is,  most 
probably,  Very  generally  dispensed  with  in  the  Sertam ;  a  stricter 
obeervance  wohM  be  useful  there,  for  it  would  lead  to  horticulture! 
(of  wbtcKthey  knownothing,)and  to  improved  methods  of  preparing 
their  fixxi;  gardening  is  one  of  the  most  humanizing  of  the  arts,— > 
and  coolliryt  the  abuse  of  which  leads  not  only  to  prodigal  excess^ 
but  also  to  cruelties  wbichmay  be  called  devilish,  (as io  the  manner 
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now  practised  for  enlarging  geese-iiverft  in  Francet)  lends^  in  ihe 
earlier  stages  of  society,  by  increasinj^  domestic  comforts,  to  tfe 
improvement  of  barbarous  man.  Their  cheese  is  excellent  when 
fresh,  but  after  a  few  weeks  it  becomes  hard  and  tough  $ — only  a 
few  persons  make  butter,  and  that  by  shaking  the  milk  in  a  mt- 
tie.  Had  the  Dutch  instructed  the  remambucans  in  these  arts, 
it  woukl  have  been  a  compensation  for  the  many  evils  which  th^ 
inflicted  upon  them.  Ti^  present  king  of  Portugal  wished  Mr. 
Ma  we  to  instruct  his  people  in  the  management  of  the  dairy  upon 
the  English  system ; — a  teacher  better  qualified  for  the  taslc  might 
have  l^n  baffled  by  such  unwilling  pupils  : — but  when  one  set- 
tler from  Holland,  Great  Britain,  or  any  other  part  of  the  world 
where  this  most  useful  branch  of  domestic  industry  is  understood, 
shall  have  established  a  ^ood  dairy  upon  his  own  estate,  the  im- 
provement must  necessanly  make  its  way,  to  the  great  benefit  of 
jBrazil.  The  extension  of  its  frontier  to  the  Plata  and  the  Ura- 
guay,  is  an  object  of  less  importance. 

Having' recovered  fixxn  an  accident  which  detained  him  longer 
^n  he  bad  intended,  at  Seara,  Mr.  Koster  departed,  grateful  for 
^e  hospitality  whkh  he  had  experlienced  there.  One  of  his  friends 
intrusted  him  with  government  papers  in  a  crimson  satin  bag, 
which  gave  him  the  power  of  requesting  horses  from  the  several 
commandants  upon  tne  road.  He  purchased  four  horses  for  his 
return,  and  engaged  three  Indians  to  accompany  him.  Seara  had 
been  saved  fi^m  absolute  famine  by  the  arrival  of  a  vessel  laden 
with  mandioc  flour  from  the  south,  the  cargo  of  which  sokl  for 
exactiv  ten  times  the  usual  price;  the  news  of  tlie  supply  had  not 
extended  far,  and  on  the  second  day's  journey  the  Inaians  found  it 
necessary  to  sew  some  hides  loosely  round  tlieir  bags  ofyarti«Ais,lest 
they  should  be  compelled  to  part  with  it  if  the  contents  were  dis« 
covered  by  a  starving  people.  At  Aracati,  Mr-  Koster  was  enter- 
tained in  the  same  munificent  manner  as  on  his  former  visit;— ^^tbe 
hospitality  of  this  gcneroys  people  was  not  ill  bestowed^ — ^for  the 
English  traveller  acknowledges  it  on  every  occasion  with  proper 
feeling.  A  sailor  who  had  been  wrecked  upon  the  coast  solicited 
leave  to  join  his  party, — itconsistednow  of  nolcss  than  nine  persons 
and  eleven  horses.  The  sufibrings  and  the  danger  of  drou^t  were 
not  apprehended  upon  their  return;  several  showers  had  falleQ,and 
slight  as  they  were,  the  efiect  viras  astonishing.  *  Rain  in  the  evening 
will  by  sunrise  have  given  a  greenish  tinge  to  the  earth ;  if  the  nin 
continues,  there  will  be  sprouts  of  grass  on  the  second  dav*  an  incb 
in  length,  and  on  the  third  the  grass  will  be  long  enough  tobe  picked 
up  by  the  half-starved  cattle.'  The  first  heavy  rain  fell  while  they 
were  bivouacking  for  the  night; — they  fastened  two  cords  f«oi  shrub 
fQ  shrub^laid  bides  upon  them,  and  crowded  under  this  covering  for 
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tlielter ;  but  the  rain  in  these  regions  comes  with  »  force  which  is 
not  easily  resisted, — the  hides  were  soon  soaked  and  fell  down ;— « 
ib€  fires  were  completely  extinguished,  and  Mr«  Koster  remember* 
ing  the  jaeuars,  which  are  numerous  in  such  parts  of  the  country, 
reminded  his  people  how  necessary  it  was  to  keep  the  locks  of  their 
fire-arms  dry.  He  had  not  spoken  many  minutes  before  the  growl 
of  one  of  these  animals  was  beard, — a  herd  of  mares  galloped  by 
them,  and  presently  the  wild  beasts  were  heard  in  alidirections. 
They  stoou  back  to  back  for  the  remainder  of  the  night,  in  some 
alarm^  and  in  no  inconsiderable- danger ;  the  Indians  from  time  to 
time  setting  up  a  sort  of  howl  with  the  intent  of  intimidating  the 
juguars*  In  the  morning  they  had  much  difficulty  in  finding  their 
horses,  who  had  been  frightened  and  scattered  by  the  jaguars,  and 
would  probably  have  perished  if  the  wiki  cattle  had  not  diverted 
their  pursuers. 

On  the  second  day  after  this  dismal  night,  they  halted  at  noon  in 
St.  Luzia,  the  village  where  Mr.  Koster  had  refused  to  show  his 

Eassport.  He  had  lain  down  in  his  hammock,  when  the  guide  told 
im  that  a. number  of  people  seemed  to  be  assembling,  and  ob* 
served  that  he  ought  to  remember  the  quarrel:  upon  this,  with  much 
presence  of  mind^  he  rose,  opened  a  trunk,  as  if  searching  for  some- 
thing,  and  taking  out  the  red  bag,  placed  it  where  it  might  be  con- 
spicuously seen,  while  he  continued  to  search.  The  sight  of  the 
bag  produced  the  desired  effect,  and  the  people  immediately  disap- 
peared, either  fearing  that  their  horses  would  be  put  in  requisition, 
or  rightly  perceiving  that  the  traveller  was  a  man  whose  situation 
and  connexions  entitled  him  to  respect..  In  the  afternoon  of  the 
same  day,  he  reached  the  river  Panema,  a  narrow  but  now  a  rapid 
stream,  and  in  conseauence  of  the  rains,  not  fordable.  The  party 
therefore  were  fain  tonalt  in  the  nearest  habitation:  here  Mr.  KLoster 
bad  an  attack  of  ague,  and  when,after  five  days'  delay,  the  river  bad 
fallen  so  as  to  be  fordable,  he  was  unable  to  mount  on  horseback. 
Though  not  in  immediate  danger,  he  was  aware  that  thes^  disorders 
frequently  end  in  fever  and  delirium,  and  was  anxious  to  reach  A<;U| 
4hat  he  might  be  near  some  priest,  on  whom  be  might  rely  for 
transmitting  any  messaee  to  his  friends  in  case  of  the  woi*st. — 
As  soon  therefore  as  the  stream  was  fordable,  six  men  were 
engaged  to  carry  him  in  his  hammock,  and  having  crossed  the 
sU^am,  they  entered  upon  the  flooded  country.  Mahommed,  ac- 
cording to  Tui^ish  tradition,  is  said  to  have  declared  that  a  journey 
is  a  firagment  of  hell ;  Mr.  Koster  had  experienced  some  of  the  evils 
of  crossing  a  dry  desert,  to  which  the  False  Prophet  must  have 
alluded, — and  he  had  now  to  feel  the  discomforts  of  the  opposite 
extreme.  The  general  depth  of  the  water  was  somewhat  less  than 
knee  deep,  in  paru  it  was  up  to  the  waist.  At  noon,  his  hammock 
was  slung  between  two  trees  j  the  pole  by  which  it  was  carried  was 
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placed  upM  two  forked  branches,  and  hides  hung  over  it  to  shade 
him  from  the  sun,  for  the  trees  were  as  yet  leafless*  At  dusk,  ihej 
reached  a  fazenda^  or  estate  upon  dry  land,  and  put  up  at  aa 
unfinished  house*  They  were  now  ten  leagues  from  Piato  : — the 
civilities  which  Mr.  Koster  had  received  from  the  commandant  there 
made  him  look  forward  towards  seeing  him  as  a  friend.  He  sent 
his  convoy*  forward  one  day,  and  following  with  one  of  the  guides 
and  Julio  on  the  next,  penormed  the  ten  leagues  on  horseback.  ^ 
During  the  night  he  was  very  unwell,  and  tormented  with  thirst : 
water*melons  were  abundant  here,  and  be  eat  several  of  them,  not* 
withstanding  the  remonstrances  of  the  guide,  who  declared  that  he 
would  kill  himself,  *  but,'  says  he,  M  thought  otherwise,  for  I  liked 
them,  in  the  morning  I  awoke  quite  a  cnaneed  person,  and  the 
ague  returned  no  more.'  The  guide  was  then  Srmly  fonvinced  that 
water-melons  were  an  infallible  remedy  for.  the  acue. 

The  river  at  A<;u,  which  wasdry  when  he  crossed  its  channel  on  the 
way  out,  was  now  so  deep  and  dangerous  that  it  was  necessary  to 
construct  a  jangctda  for  passing  it.  From  hence  to  the  Seara- 
meirim  the  country  was  new  to  him,  as  he  now  took  the  shortest 
road  to  Natal.  No  rain  had  yet  fallen  in  this  quarter,  and  they 
were  suffering  ftx>m  thirst,  when  suddenly  the  dogs  struck  from  the 
path  and  ran  up  the  sideof  a  fiat  rock,  the  horses  stopped  and  snuffed 
theair,andJulio,knowiDgwhattheseindications  meant,  cried  Water! 
water  I  and  followed  the  dogs.  It  was  found  in  the  long  deep  cleft 
of  a  rock,  where  neither  horses  nordogs  could  reach  it.  The  rains 
had  begun  when  they  reached  the  Scara-meirim,  and  they  passed 
this  travttsia  with  all  baste,  lest  the  floods  should  intercept  tbem» 
Upon  reaching  Natal  all  difficulties  seemed  to  have  ceased,  for  the 
remaining  seventy  leagues  were  comparatively  through  a  well-peo* 
pled  and  civilized  country.  One  instance  of  inhospitality  occurred 
in  this  part  of  the  journey  ,-^a  night's  lodging  was  refused  him  by  a 
Mulatto  planter,-^it  was  the  only  instance  during  his  vHiole  resi- 
dence in  Brazil.  On « the  following  night  he  slung  his  hammock 
under  the  pent-house  of  a  cottage,  and  was  surprised  to  find  that 
the  owner  conversed  with  him  from  within,  but  did  not  open  the 
door.  Mr.  Koster  began  to  suspect  that  there  was  some  conta* 
cious  disease  in  the  house,  but  it  appeared  the  man  had  been  bitten 
by  a  snakev  and  it  was  a  received  opinion  that  the  bite  of  ibis 
species  would  become  fatal  if  the  person  should  see  any  female 
creature,  and  nK>re  particularly  a  woman,  for  thirty  days  after  the 
accident.  Drinking  houses,  of  which  almost  every  hamlet  con- 
tained one,  became  much  mcnre  frequent  when  they  came  into 
thecgreat  cattle  road  :  the  weather  compelled  Mr.  Koster  and  his 
convoy  to  halt  for  the  night  at  one  of  these  houses,  and  some  trifles 
from  their  baggage  were  stolen,-r*-a  solitary  instance  of  dishonesty. 

^  week  only  had  elapsed  after  Mr.  Koster's  return,  when  letters 
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from  England  called  him  away,  and  be  sailed  for  Matanfaam*  Tkt 
dtj  of  St.  Luiz,  which,  in  commercial  language,  bean  the  name 
of  the  Island  and  the  State,  contains  about  12,000  inhabitants,  in- 
cluding a  much  greate*  proportion  of  Negroes  than  is  to  be  found 
at  Pernambuco*  This  is  a  thriving  place,  thou  j^  the  port  is  pecu- 
liarly dangerous*  Cotton  and  xice  are  almost  its  only  articles  of 
export ;  of  the  former  from  40  to  50,000  bags,  averaging  about 
ISOlbs.  each,  are  annually  shipped  for  England.  Manuscripts  of 
the  latter  part  of  the  17tb  century  say  it  was  the  finest  cotton  at 
that  time  known ;  the  Pernambucan  is  now  preferred.  It  is  curious 
that  i^hen  the  first  portion  was  s^iipped,  some  of  the  inhabitants 
petitioned  that  the  exportation  might  not  be  allowed,  lest  there 
should  be  a  want  of  the  article  at  home ;  this  will  appear  less  ex- 
traordinary when  it  i^  known  that  at  that  time  cotton  cloth  was  the 
common  medium  of  exchange.  Sugar  was  once  raised  here,  and 
with  considerable  success ;  but  the  planters  consumed  the  stock  of 
Indians  within  their  reach  before  tney  were  rich  enough  to  pur- 
chase Negroes  for  supplying  their  place, and  dius  the  EngenlK>s  fell 
to  ruin.  An  opinion  prevails  at  present  that  the  lands  are  not 
adapted  for  the  cane ;  it  has  however  lately  been  planted,  but  as  yet 
molasses  only  have  been  made.  The  Indian  slave-trade  in  this  part 
of  America,  and  the  efibrts  of  the  Jesuits  to  mitigate  evils  which* 
they  could  not  prevent,  form  an  interesting  rart  of  Brazilian  his- 
tory.  The  Indian  slavery  has  long  been  abolished,  but  the  Jespits 
have  been  abolished  also,  and  the  Indians  have  reason  to  regret  the 
extinction  of  an  order  whose  exemplary  conduct  toward  this  un- 
happy race  may  almost  atone  for  tneir  oSences  against  civil  and 
religious  liberty  in  Europe.  Under  the  administration  of  Vieyra 
the  Jesuit,  (a  man  who  is  equally  the  pride  of  his  Order  and  his 
country,)  villages  of  reclaimed  Indians  were  established  in  every 
direction, — from  Seara  to  the  mouths  of  the  Orellana,  up  the  great 
river  and  its  tributary  streams.  At  present  the  plantations  upon 
the  main  land  are  in  danger  from  the  savages,  who  have  even 
crossed  to  the  island  and  committed  depredations  upon  the  houses 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  St.  Luiz.  The  last  who  were 
made  prisoners  were  brought  into  the  town  stark  naked, and  put  into 
close  prison  in  that  condition,  where  they  died.  The  people  say 
that  conciliatory  means  would  be  of  no  avails  and  that  rigour  is  the 
only  method ;  thdy  who  maintain  this  opinion  are  as  inferior  to 
Yieyra  and  his  brethren  in  policy  as  in  humanity.  At  this  day  the 
inhabitants  of  Maranham  and  Para  have  the  character  of  treating 
their  Negroes  more  rigorously  than  the  other  inhabitants  of  Brazil 
and  slaves  of  refractory  character  are  sold  to  this  worse  slavery 
from  Pernambuco — '  Nothing  tends  so  much  to  keep  a  sla\^  in 
awe  a^^the  threat  of  sending  him  to  Maranham  or  Para.' 
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In  the  other  captaiDcies  Mr.  Koster  bad  fomid  goyernors  wW© 
exerted  their  power  wisely  and  beneficently,  and  obtained  the  love 
i  of  the  people  l^  deserving  their  esteem  ana  gratitude.  Maranham 
)  ^iras  not  so  fortunate  5  nouiin^  was  heard  there  but  complainU  of 
oppression,  arrogance,  and  injustice.  Every  person  who  passed  ii 
front  of  the  palace  was  to  be  uncovered,  like  an  undergraduate 
when  the  Head  of  the  College  happens  to  be  in  the  quadrangle, — 
but  with  this  difference,  that  in  Maranham  the  respect  was  exacted 
for  the  mere  building.  The  bells  of  the  cathedral  rang  whenever 
the  Governor  went  out  in  his  carriage  5  and  like  the  Emperor 
Paul,  of  magnanimous  and  whimsical  memory,  he  insisted  that  all 
persons  who  met  him  should  stop  till  he  past.  The  mulatto  dri- 
ver of  a  wealthy  and  high-spirited  old  planter  refused  to  do  this. 

*  The  foUowing  day  an  officer  came  to  the  old  gentleman's  house  with 
orders  to  arrest  the  roan.  The  colonel  sent  for  him  and  said,  •*  Go,  aad 
ril  take  care  of  you,'*  adding  to  the  officer,  "  Tell  his  Eicelleocy  I 
have  still  several  other  drivers."  To  the  surprise  of  every  person  about 
the  prison,  two  servants  made  their  appearance  in  the  evening  with  a 
tray,  covered  with  a  cloth  which  was  handsomely  embroidered,  and  filled 
with  the  beat  kind  of  victuals ;  sweetmeats,  &c.  were  not  forgotten.  AU 
this  was  for  the  driver,  and  was  repeated  three  times  every  day  until  the 
man  received  an  order  for  his  release.' 

The  planters  of  Maranham  must  not  be  indiscriminately  cen* 
sured.  Among  some  of  them  a  benevolent  as  well  as  generoos 
spirit  is  to  be  found :  Mr.  Koster  relates  a  curious  anecdote 
which  indicates  in  the  one  party  a  consciousness  of  his  own  good 
conduct  in  the  capacity  of  master,  and  in  the  other  a  pn^)ec 
sense  of  gratitude  for  it. 

^  I  heard  of  a  mulatto  slave  who  ran  away  from  his  master,  and  in  the 
course  of  years  had  become  a  wealthy  man,*  by  the  purchase  of  land^ 
which  were  overrun  with  cattle.  He  had,  on  one  occasion,  collected 
in  pens  great  numbers  of  oxen,  which  he  was  arranging  with  his  herds- 
men to  despatch  to  different  parts  for  sale,  when  a  stranger  who  came 
quite  alone  made  his  appearance,  and  rode  up  and  spoke  to  him,  say- 
Ing  that  he  wished  to  have  some  private  conversation  with  him.  Afl^ 
a  little  time  they  retired  together,  and  when  they  w^re  alone  the  owner 
of  the  estate  said,  *<  I  thank  you  for  not  mentioning  the  cormeiion  be- 
tween us,  whilst  my  people  were  present."  it  was  his  master,  who  had 
fallen  into  distressed  circumstances,  and  had  now  made  this  visit  in 
hopes  of  obtaining  some  trifle  from  him.  He  said  thslt  he  should  be 
grateful  for  any  thing  his  slave  chose  to  give  to  him.  To  reclaimjiim, 
he  well  knew,  was  out  of  the  question— he  was  in  the  man^s  power, 
Svho  might  order  him  to  be  assassinated  immediately.  The  slave  gave 
his  master  several  hundred  oien,  and  directed  some  of  his  men  to  ac- 
company him  with  them  to  a  market,  giving  out  among  his  herdsmen 
that  he  Lad  thus  paid  a  debtsof  old  standing  for  which  he  had  only  now 
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been  calM  upon.    A  man  who  could  act  in  ibia  miDDer  well  deserved 
Ihe  freedom  which  be  had  reeohed  to  obtain.' — (pp.  163,  184.) 

Haring  sailed  from  Maranham  for  England,  Mr.  Koster  remain- 
ed no  longer  in  his  own  country  than  while  the  fine  season  conti* 
nued,  and  flying  once  more  fix>m  our  inclement  winters,  reached 
Pernambuco  a^ain  at  the  close  of  the  year.  £ven  during  so  short 
an  absence  a  visible  change  ha4  taken  place ;  the  heavy  and  som^ 
bre  tarttice  work  had  in  many  instances  given  place  to  glass  win* 
dows  and  iron  varandas.-*— Lisbon  women  had  set  the  example  df 
walking  to  mass  in  broad  day  light,  and  English  ones  of  walking 
for  the  sake  of  air  and  recreation  toward  the  close  of  day*  Theee 
examples  were  followed,  and  both  sexes  were  ado|»tine  a  more  mo^ 
dern  form  of  dress.  Many  country-houses  had  been  built,  brick- 
making  was  becoming  a  lucrative  business,  lands  rose  in  value  5  a 
.mile  of  country,  which  had  been  covered  with  brushwood  the  pre* 
ceding  year,  had  been  cleared  for  building  and  for  garden  ground* 

In  1812  Mr.  Koster  rented  a  s|Jgdr  plantation  at  Jaguaribe,  four 
leagues  tolhe  north  of  Recife.  Till  he  could  obtain  possession  of 
the  Great  Houee,  he  slung  his  hammock  in  the  vestry  of  an  unfinish- 
ed cbarch,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  neighbourhood,  who  Biarvel- 
led  at  his  unconcehi  respecting  ghosts.  The  place,  however,  wat 
infested  by  formidable  realities,  of  infernal  appearance  and  alarm* 
ink  propensities — the  vampire  bats.  His  companion,  a  negro  boy, 
rolled  hnnself  up  at  night  like  a  Bologna  sausage  in  a  piece  of  baize 
and  a  mat,  and  was  thus  cased  securely;  the  master  lay  in  his  ham* 
mock,  and  these  real  harpies  frequently  perched  upon  it,  without 
the  previous  salutation  of /ee/azD/um,  but  smelling  the  blood  of  a 
living  man,  and  coming  'for  the  cjbance  of  a  toe  or  a  finger*' 

During  his  residence  here  a  motley  crew  of  Indians,  mulattos, 
free  negroes  and  slaves  were  collected  for  the  season  on  the  laode 
of  the  plantatioh ;  some  of  them,  free  labourers,  brought  their  (et* 
milies ;  there  were  mud  huts  for  a  few,  the  others  erected  hovels 
of  palm  leaves.  The  description  which  he  gives  of  his  dwelling, 
his  feelings,  and  the  situation  in  which  he  was  now  placed,  is  in- 
teresting in  no  common  degree. 

•  I  had  now  taken ^  up  my  abode  at  the  house  which  was  usually  in- 
habited by  the  owner  or  tenant ;  this  was  a  low  but  long  mud  cottagei 
covered  with  tiles  and  wbite-washed  within  and  without ;  it  had  bricked 
floors,  but  no  ceiling.  There  were  two  apartments  of  tolerable  dimen- 
sions, several  small  rooms  and  a  kitchen.  The  chief  entrance  was  from 
a  sort  of  square,  formed  by  the  several  buildings  belonging  to  the 
estate.  In  front  was  the  chapel ;  to  the  left  was  a  large  dvveliiog-house 
unfinished,  and  the  negro  huts,  a  loeg  row  of  small  habitations,  having 
much  the  appearance  of  alms-bouses,  without  the  neatness  of  places  of 
this  description  in  {England  ;  to  the  right  was  the  mill  worked  by  water^ 
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•nd  the  warefaoiue  or  barn  id  wbkh  the  sugar  undergoes  IIm  proccsn  of 
olaying ;  and  to  the  riew  of  these  buildings  niaj  be  added  the  petts  fot 
the  cattle,  the  carts,  heaps  of  timber,  and  a  small  pood  through  which  the 
water  runs  to  the  mill.  At  the  back  of  the  house  was  the  large  open  6eld, 
the  mill  dam  beyond,  and  cottages,  mandioc  lands  and  trees  along  the 
Taller,  boi^dered  on  each  side  by  steep  hills  covered  with  thick  woods. 

*  Oftentimes  I  have  sat  at  night  upon  the  threshold  of  the  door,  after  al 
my  people  had  retired  to  their  habitations ;  they  have  supposed  that  I 
was  asleep  ;  then  I  have  heard  the  whisperings  in  the  negro  huts,  and 
liave  observed  some  one  leave  his  house,  and  steal  away  to  visit  an  &€• 
quaintance,  residing  at  some  distance ;  or  there  has  be^  some  feast  or 
nerry-making,  thus  late  at  night,  thus  concealed.  Neighbouriqg  negroes 
have  been  invited,  and  have  crept  in  during  the  evening  unperceived.  k 
is  on  these  occasions  that  plans  for  deceiving  the  master  are  cootrived  ;  io 
these  sweet  unpermitted  meetings,  the  schemes  are  formed.  Then  the 
slave  owner  who  is  aware  of  such  secret  practices,  and  reflects,  must  feet 
of  how  little  avail  are  all  his  regulations,  all  his  good  management  Re- 
straint creates  the  wish  to  act  contrary  to  given  rules.  The  slave  has 
a  natural  bias  to  deceive  him  who  holds  him  in  subjection.  A  man  may 
lot e  the  master  whom  he  may  at  pleasure  leave  ;  but  to  be  tied  down, 
and  as  a  duty  enjoined  to  esteem,  fails  not,  in  most  instancea^  to  roase 
contrary  feelings,  to  awaken  a  sense  of  pleasure  rather  than  of  pain,  m 
aounteracting  Sie  wishes,  and  in  rendering  nugatory  the  detemuDatiooa 
of  him  who  commands. 

'  At  other  times  far  different  ideas  from  these  have  occupied  my  mia^  : 
I  have  thought  of  the  strange  life  1  was  leading  ;  a  remembrance  of 
feudal  times  in  Europe  has  crossed  me,  and  1  could  not  forbear  com* 
jSaring  with  them  the  present  state  of  tha  interior  of  Brazil.  The  great 
power  of  the  planter,  not  only  over  his  slaves,  but  his  authority  over 
the  free  persons  of  lower  rank ;  the  respect  which  is  required  by  these 
Barons  from  the  free  inhabitants  of  their  lands  ;*  the  assistance  which 
ihey  eipect  from  their  tenants  in  case  of  insult  from  a  neighbouring 
equal ;  the  dependance  of  the  peasants,  and  their  wish  to  be  under  the 
peculiar  protection  of  a  person  of  wealth  who  is  capable  of  relieving 
them  from   any  oppression,   and   of  speaking    in   their   behalf  to  the 

<  *  On  Satardayt,  ooly,  Ihrou^out  tbt  country,  are  cattle  ilaaghtered ;  aad  thai 
weekly  many  persons  of  each  neigbboarhood  assemblt,  aa  much  to  converse  and  bear 
the  news  as  to  purcbase  tbeir  portion  of  meat.  On  one  of  tbese  occasions,  a  yoong 
man  of  colour  was  stooping  to  arrange  upon  the  end  of  bis  waUdng- stick  the  meat 
whicb  be  bad  bought,  at  the  moment  I  bat  a  person  of  considerable  power  was  rid^ 
op.  The  man  of  imaortance,  when  be  came  near  to  (be  young  mulatto,  stmck  bia 
with  along  cane  wiln  wbicb  be  rode,  saying  "  Wby  don*t  you  take  off  your  bat  wben 
m  white  man  appears  r*  Tbe  blow  was  felt  severely,  and  still  more  severely  answered. 
Tbe  man  of  colour  drew  his  knife,  and  quickly  taming  round,  ran  it  hilt  deep  ioto  tbe 

froin  of  bim  by  wbom  be  bad  been  Uisulted ;  and  tben  witb  tbe  bloodyknift  io  his 
and,  be  ran  off,  vowing  destruction  upon  any  one  who  touched  him.  The  rich  nam 
bad  only  time  before  he  died,  to  direct  that  tbe  murderer  should  not  be  persaed, 
owning  that  bis  own  impetuous  tyranny  bad  deservedlv  produced  this  catastrophe. 
Tbe  young  man  returned  in  a  few  weeks  to  bis  former  home,  and  was  not  molested 
by  tbe  relatives  of  bim  wbom  be  had  murdered,  nor  did  the  law  take  cogniaance  of 
the  deed/ 
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Horeroor,  or  ia  the  chief  judge ;  all  these  circumstances  combined^ 
lend  to  reiKler  the  similarity  ?ery  great  I  e?eo  felt  the  power  which 
had  oointentionally  fallen  into  my  hands.  I  had  collected  a  con- 
siderable number  of  free  workmen,  and  the  estate  was  respected  for 
loiles  round.  Manj  of  these  fellows  would  have  committed  almost 
any  crime  under  the  impression  that  my  protection  would  screen 
them ;  and  if  I  had  not  turned  some  away  and  threatened  others  that 
I  would  aid  the  law  rather  than  evade  it,  should  their  proceedings  be 
irregular,  I  know  not  what  evil  deeds  might  not  have  followed.' — 
pp.  222—226. 

Not  far  from  Jaguaribe  a  new  church  was  building  to  Our  Lady 
of  the  O ;  an  appellation  strange  enough  to  be  worthy  of  an  ex- 

Slanatory  note  when  Mr.  Koster  shall  reprint  this  book.  It 
■>  derived,  according  to  one  opinion,  from  the  marriaee-ring 
given  to  the  Virgin  by  the  First  Persoft  in  the  Trinity.  There  is 
a  Sermon  of  Vie  vra's  in  honour  of  ^AT.  Senhora  do  O  ;  he  preached  it 
in  his  youth,  anu  he  printed  it  in  his  old  age,  after  an  interval  of  four 
and  forty  years :  it  was  approved  by  the  censors  of  the  press,  and 
licensed  by  the  provincial  of  his  Order,  and  by  the  inquisition;  but 
the  man  must  be  far  gone  in  the  school  of  Voltaire  who  could 
insult  the  decency  of  a  British  public,  by  following  him  through  bis 
explanations  of  the  name.  The  probable  origin  of  the  name  is 
sufficiently  ludicrous.  The  feast  of  Our  Lady  under  this  invoca- 
tion is  celebrated  on  the  1 8th  of  December,  and  called  the  Expecta* 
tion  of  the  Virgin,  being  intended  to  commemorate  the  joy  with 
which  on  that  day  she  had  looked  forward  to  the  Nativity.  The 
patriarchs  in  limoo  were  at  the  same  time  expecting  the  birth  of 
their  deliverer  with  equal  joy ;  Oh !  is  among  the  interjections  of 
joy  as  well  as  of  sorrow;  and  in  imitation  of  these  joyful  aspira- 
tions in  earth  and  in  limbo,  it  was  customary  for  every  one,  in  the 
2uire  after  the  vesper  prayer,  to  sing  O  O,  in  what  key  he  pleased. 
!ayrasco,  who  has  written  a  poetical  Flos  Sanctorum,  when  he 
comes  to  this  day,  makes  all  the  Virtues  join  hand,  and  form  a  per- 
fect round  O  in  its  honour.  This  Lady  enjoys  such  celebrity  in 
Pernambuco,  that  when  her  church  was  to  be  built,  the  landholaers 
contended  who  should  have  the  auspicious  edifice  upon  his  ground, 
and  the  matter  was  determined  by  lot.  Chance  determined  as  ill 
as  the  most  injudicious  choice  could  have  done,  fixing  upon  the 
lowest  piece  of  land  in  the  neighbourhood,  within  three  hundred 
yards  of  a  shore  upon  which  the  sea  is  constantly  encroaching,  and 
precisely  in  the  very  direction  where  it  encroaches  fastest.  The 
same  lot  however  was  drawn  thrice,  a  fact  which  looks  as  if  a  little 
pious  subornation  had  been  practised  by  the  owner  of  the  land; — a 
spring  gushed  forth  when  the  foundations  were  dug,  which  of  course 
possesses  miraculous  virtues,  and  salt  which  is  not  less  sovereign  for 
inward  and  outward  maladies  oozes  from  the  wall  against  which  the 
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high  ftltarstftncU*  The  patients  come  from  a  distaace  of  150  leagues 
to  seek  for  relief  from  this  lady,  her  salt  and  her  spring  ;  and  &kli 
has  wrought  miracles  enough  to  convince  the  people  that  Uiose 
who  receive  no  benefit  must  impute  the  fault  to  their  own  de- 
ficiency in  belief  or  in  good  deeds,  not  to  any  lack  of  power  m 
A*.  Senhera  do  O.  The  lady  cives  no  gratuitous  assistance :  they 
who  profit  by  this  thriving  trade  will  not  thank  Bfr.  Koster  for  in* 
forming  his  Pernambucan  readers  on  the  authority  of  Professor 
Kidd,  that  salt  is  in  like  manner  found  upon  the  walls  of  the 
Ashmole  Laboratcny  at  Oxford,  a  place  where  Nossa  Senhora  has 
had  nothing  to  do  since  the  days  of  bloody  Queen  Mary. 

The  Mandingo  negroes  are  believed  by  the  Brazilians  to  excel  in. 
80i^:ery;lhey  are  expert  jugglers;  they  charm  snakes  frcHo  their, 
holes,  and  are  said  to  possess  that  power  ofrendering  other  persons 
unsusceptible  of  the  snake-poison  which,  to  the  disgrace  of  Eurooe, 
still  remains  a  secret  to  European  science.  They  are  believed  also 
to  communicate  a  virtue  to  certain  green  beads  which  will  render 
the  bearer  invulnerable.  In  the  last  generation  there  were  a  set  of 
men  called  VaUniotns^  the  meaning  of  which  term  may  be  coc- 
veyed  by  Bravo^  or  Ruffian^  who  wore  these  beads.  These  fellows 
were  men  of  all  casts,  who  without  having  heard  of  knisht 
errantry,  imitated  in  low  life  some  of  the  worst  parts  of  Qie 
chivalrous  manners.  They  would  take  their  stand  at  a  cress-road ' 
and  compel  all  passers-by  either  to  fight  them,  or  to  dismount 
and  lead  their  horses,  bareheaded,  till  they  were  out  of  s^ht« 
Their  whole  business  was  to  seek  quarrels,  and  keep  all  outer 
persons  in  awe,  for  which  purpose  they  freouented  festivals  and 
fairs,  and  were  ready  to  revenge  others  as  well  as  themselves.  They 
had  dogsof  extra  ordinary  sizeandactivity  who  wereasbraveas  them-' 
selves,  and  whom  they  had  taught  to  drink  rum.  It  is  some  proof  of 
improvement  that  there  are  few  of  these  men  left;  but  it  is  not  above 
fifteen  years  since  one  of  them  did  credit  to  the  gallows  at  Bahia« 

Mr.  Koster  had  turbulent  neighbours  at  Jaguaribe,  frequent 
quarrels  took  place  between  the  slaves,  and  as  this  sort  of  warfare 
was  neither  agreeable  nor  safe,  he  thought  it  prudent  to  remove. 
Accordingly  he  hired  a  plantation  in  the  Island  of  Itamaraca. 
This  island  is  separated  from  the  main  land  by  a  channel,  which  at 
its  narrowest  part  is  about  half  a  mile  wide,  in  its  widest  a  league ; 
it  is  about  eight  leagues  north  of  Recife,  twelve  miles  in  length, 
and  eight  in  breadth,  a  place  of  great  importance  in  the  Pernam- 
bucan war,  the  Dutch  having  at  one  time  deliberated  whether  it 
might  not  be  expedient  to  establish  the  seat  of  government  there. 
As  there  was  no  residence  for  him  upon  the  estate,  Mr.  Koster,  who 
was  not  very  scrupulous  about  his  quarters,  took  up  his  lodgings  for 
a  time  in  a  large  stone  building,  which  in  the  better  days  of  the  settle* 
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aent,  hgd  served  for  a  town^ball  above,  and  prison  below^  but  was^ 
SDwainost  id  nitos.  It  stood  io  the  square  of  the  Town  of  Con- 
Oiption,  a  place  which,  being  ill  situated,  would  be  totally  deserted 
if  the  parish  church  did  not  stand  there.  After  a  while  Mr.  Roster 
chained  a  cottage,  and  became  so  completely  naturalized,  that  tbd 
honouf  was  forced  upon  him,  in  conjunction  with  a  neighbour,  of 
providing  and  paying  for  the  entertainments  on  the  ninth  and  last 
night  of  Our  Lady  of  Conception's  novmas.  Nossa  Senhorahadno 
reason  to  complain  df  the  choice  :  a  black  tailor,  who  liked  dancing 
and  singing  better  than  his  needle,  was  called  in  ;  musicians  were 
obtained  from  the  band  of  theOlinda  regiment,  and  fire- works,  gun« 
powd^  and  the  colours  of  several  ships  from  Recife.  The  colours 
were  raised  upon  long  staffs  along  the  area  of  the  town ;  and  guns 
fired  at  sun- rise :  these  guns  are  made  for  such  occasions  ;  they  are 
small  short  iron  tubes  witha  touch-hole  of  disproportionate  dimen* 
sions  ;  and  they  are  placed  up/t-igbi  upon  the  ground.  In  the  evening 
about  twenty  bonfires  were  kindled  in  the  square,  the  houses  were 
illuminated  with  lamps  made  in  the  rinds  of  half  oranges,  and 
many  large  crosses  in  difierent  parts  of  the  square  were  lighted  up 
in  the  same  manner.  The  church  was  crowded ;  the  musicians  of 
the  island  played  within  and  the  Olinda  band  without ;  the  guns 
fired  at  intervals,  rockets  were  let  off,  and  the  whole  scene  of  con- 
fusion was  such  as  they  only  can  imagine  who  have  witnessed  a 
Roman  Catholic  festival.  We  remember  a  scene  not  less  ccrrious 
in  honour  of  this  very  Nossa  Senhara  da  Concei^am  in  Portugal ; 
AOBift  angels  on  horseback  were  not  the  least  conspicuous  person* 
ages,  but  the  remarkable  part  of  the  exhibition  was  a  battle 
between  two  lions,  who  foueht  not  after  the  ordinary  manner  of 
their  kind,  but  in  a  novel  ana  ingenious  fashion ;  for  first  they  spat 
fire  at  each  other,  and  then  thev  made  fire  at  each  other,  and  lastly 
they  turned  tail  and  bombarded  each  other  with  fire,  to  the  infinite 
delight  of  the  spectators,  angels  and  heretics  included,  and  to  the 
praise  and  glory  of  Nossa  Senhora  da  Conceifom. 

When  the  church  service  was  over,  an  improvisatore,org/o2rackr 
as  be  is  called  in  Portuguese,  held  forth  first  in  praise  of  the  vicar, 
then  of  Our  Lady,  upon  whom  all  magnificent  epithets  were  heap- 
edy  and  then  upon  alt  the  good  people  of  Itamaraca,  among  whom 
Henrique  da  (Josta,  as  Mr.  Rosters  name  was  easily  rendered, 
came  in  for  his  share ;  especial  praise  being  bestowed  upon  his 
signal  piety  in  having  prepared  so  splendid  an  entertainment.  la 
f&ct  he  haa  prepared  so  much  that  the  grandest  exhibition  was  ne- 
cessarily delayed  till  the  following  evening.  This  was  a  dramatic 
exhibition  by  a  set  of  performers  from  me  main  land,  who  are 
called  the  fandangos*  The  account  of  this  rude  species  of  drama  is 
fO  curious  that  it  must  be  given  at  length  in  the  author's  own  wcnrd^ 
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*  A  spadous  platform  was  erected*  in  the  middle  of  the  area  of  6ir 
town,  aod  ia  froDt  of  the  vicar's  dwelling*  raised  about  three  feet  froai 
the  ground.  In  the  evening  four  bonfires  were  lighted,  two  being  #1 
each  side  of  the  stage,  and  soon  af^rwards  the  performers  made  their 
appearance.  The  story  which  forms  the  basis  of  this  amusement  is  ia- 
Yariablj  the  same;  the  parts*  however*  are  not  written*  and  are  to  be 
supplied  by  the  actors  ;  but  these*  from  practice*  know  more  or  less 
what  tbey  are  to  say.  The  scene  is  a  ship  at  sea*  which,  during  part  of 
the  time,  h  sailing  regularly  and  gently  along  ;  but  in  the  latter  part  of 
Ae  voyage  she  is  in  distress.  The  cause  of  the  badness  of  the  weather 
temains  for  a  long  time  unknown ;  but  at  last  the  persons  who  are  on 
board  discover  that  it  has  arisen  from  the  devil,  who  is  in  the  ship*  under 
the  disguise  of  the  mizzen-topmast-man.  The  persons  represented,  are 
The  Captain,  The  Pilot  or  Mate, 

The  Master,  The  Boatswain, 

The  Chaplain* 

The  i?(ifam*  or  distributor  of  the  rations,    \  r«^^  ^i«-,«.  . 

The  Fowura,  or  sweeper  of  the  decks,      i   i  wo  clowns, 

The  Gageiro  da  Gaia^  or  mizzen-toproast-man,  alta$  the  Devil. 

Twelve  men  and  boys,  who  are  dancers  and  singers,  stand  on  Am 
stage,  siz  of  them  being  on  each  side  of  it ;  and  the  leader  of  the  cho- 
rus sits  at  the  back  of  the  stage  with  a  guitar,  with  which  he  keeps  the 
time,  and  this  person  is  sometimes  assisted  by  a  second  guitar  player. 
A  ship  is  made  for  the  occasion ;  and  when  the  performers  stepped  oa 
to  the  platform*  the  vessel  appeared  at  a  distance  under  full  sail,  coning 
towards  us  upon  wheels,  which  were  concealed.  As  soon  as  the  ship 
arrived  near  to  the  stage  it  stopped,  and  the  performance  commenced. 
The  men  and  boys  who  were  to  sing  and  to  dance  were  dressed  in  while 
jackets  and  trowsers  ;  they  had  ribbons  tied  round  their  ancles  and 
arms*  and  upon  their  heads  they  wore  long  paper  caps,  painted  of  va- 
rious colours.  The  guitar  player  commenced  with  one  of  the  lavoorite 
airs  of  the  country,  and  the  chorus  followed  him*  dancing  at  the  same 
time*  The  number  of  voices  being  considerable,  and  the  evening  ez- 
tiemely  cahn*  the  open  air  was  rather  advantageous  than  the  contrary. 
The  scene  was  striking,  for  the  bonfires  threw  su£Scient  light  to  allow 
of  our  seeing  the  persons  of  the  performers  disthictly ;  but  all  beyond 
was  dark,  and  they  seemed  to  be  enclosed  by  a  spacious  dome  ;  the  crowd 
of  persons  who  were  near  to  the  stage  was  great,  and  as  the  fires  were 
stirred  and  the  flame  became  brighter,  more  persons  were  seen  beyond 
on  every  side ;  and  at  intervals  the  horses  which  were  standing  still  far- 
ther  off,  waiting  for  their  masters. 

*Wben  the  chorus  retired*  the  captain  and  other  superior  officers 
came  forward*  and  a(  long  and  serious  conversation  ensued  upon  the  state 
of  the  ship  and  the  weather.  These  actors  were  dressed  in  old  uniforms 
of  the  irregular  troops  of  the  country.  They  were  succeeded  by  the 
boatswain  and  the  two  clowns ;  the  former  gave  his  orders,  to  which 
the  two  latter  made  so  many  objections  that  th^  officer  was  provoked  to 
strike  one  of  them,  and  much  coarse  wit  passed  between  the  three. 
SoQQ  afterwards  caioe  the  chapUin  in  his  gown,  and  his  breviary  m  his 
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band  ;  and  he  was  as  much  the  butt  of  the  clowns,  as  the/  were  of  tht 
rest  of  the  performers.  The  most  scurrilous  laoguage  was  used  by  then 
to  him ;  he  was  abused,  and  was  taxed  with  almost  every  irregularity 
possible.  The  jokes  became  at  last  so  very  indecent,  as  to  make  tb^ 
vicar  order  his  doors  to  be  shut.  The  dancers  came  on  at  each  change 
of  scene,  if  1  may  so  say.  I  went  home  soon  aAer  the  vicar's  doors  were 
closed,  and  did  not  see  the  conclusion ;  but  the  matter  ended  by  throw- 
ing the  devil  overboard,  and  reaching  the  port  in  safety.  The  performers 
do  not  eipect  payment,  but  rather  consider  themselves  complimented  in 
being  sent  for.  They  were  tradesmen  of  several  descriptions  residhig  at 
Pasnado,  and  tbey  attend  on  these  occasions  to  act  tbefandangot^  if  re- 
quested so  to  do  ;  but  if  not,  many  of  them  would  most  probably  go  t» 
enjoy  any  other  sport  which  the  festival  might  afiford.  We  paid  their  ex- 
pensesy  and  gave  them  their  food  during  their  stay ;  they  were  accompa- 
oied  by  their  families,  which  were  all  treated  in  the  same  manner,  to  the 
luunber  of  about  forty  persons. — (pp.  324 — 325.) 

The  ant,  which  is  so  great  a  pest  in  this  part  of  America  that  it 
used  to  be  called  the  king  of  Brazil,  infests  Itamaraca  more  per- 
haps than  any  other  province.  Barlaeus  says  that  it  was  barren  in 
some  parts  ob  formicarum  perpetuas  populationesj  quas  insula 
tnaxime  experitur.  The  large  red  ant,  which  is  from  a  Quarter  of 
an  inch  to  an  inch  in  length,  and  inflicts  a  painful  bite,  lives,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Koster,  wholly  on  vegetable  food.  It  is  so  pecu- 
liarly destructive  to  the  mandioc  as  to  have  obtained  the  name  of 
formiga  de  ro^a;  the  word  ro<;a,  which  originally  signified  any  piece 
of  cultivated  ground,  being  at  present  applied  exclusively  in  Per- 
nambuco  to  a  plantation  of  mandioc.  The  mandioc  is  planted 
upon  hillocks;  Mr.  Koster  had  planted  a  considerable  quantity 
in  low  marshy  ground,  where  the  earth  was  so  moist,  that  the 
water  stood  in  the  furrows  round  the  bottom  of  every  hillock, 
securing  them  as  he  supposed  from  the  ants;  one  afternoon  be  wenC 
to  see  the  field,  and  to  his  astonishment  perceived  that  some  of  the 
plants  were  stript  of  their  leaves:  forsome  minutes  it  puzzled  him  to 
conceive  by  what  means  the  enemy  could  have  invaded  them,  till  he 
discovered  that  they  had  formed  a  bridge  of  leaves  and  were  passing 
to  and  fro.  As  these  destructive  insects  infested  his  garden  and  his 
house  he  made  war  upon  them  vigorously, cut  away  a  bank  till  their 
nests  were  laid  open,  and  then  destroyed  them  with  fire.  Their 
nests  were  circular  holes  of  about  six  inches  in  diameter,  having  one 
or  more  passages  to  the  surface,  but  not  all  communicating  with 
each  other :  and  these  holes  contained  a  gray  substance  which  in 
appearance  resembled  cobwebs  closely  pressed  together ;  when 
squeezed  in  the  hand  it  left  a  moisture.  Mr.  Koster  found  them 
extremely  troublesome  during  the  rains  ;  they  would  then  make 
their  way  between  the  bricks  and  the  floor.  1  hey  were  evidently 
avoiding  the  wet  at  these  times  :  perhaps  the  easiest  mode  of  de« 
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•troyiiig  them  would  be  by  making  deep  boles  with  a  stake  as 
near  their  nests  as  possible,  just  as  the  rains  set  in, — as  is  (k>iie 
in  England  at  the  commencement  of  winter  when  land  is  to  be 
cleared  of  ant  hills. 

A  very  diminutive  black  ant,  the  smallest  of  the  species,  is  so 
determined  and  so  dreadful  an  enemy  to  the  large  red  ant,  that  tht 
Brazilians  have  engaeed  it  in  their  service  as  an  ally*  It  liiakes  its 
nest  in  trees;  so  the  inhabitants  encourage  colonies  to  settle  upon 
the  orange  and  other  fruit  trees,  which  they  defend  most  efiectualljr 
against  we  red  enemy*  Mr*  Koster  has  seen  the  entrance  to  Uk 
nest  of  the  reds  surrounded  by  the  dead  of  both  parties,  and  always 
observed  that  the  slain  of  the  red  outnumbered  those  of  the  black, 
though  in  the  action  the  black  are  always  far  most  numerous. 
It  must  be  to  their  numbers  that  they  owe  their  superiority,  not  to 
any  more  effectual  means  of  offence,  for  if  the  bite  of  the  insect 
were  venomous  it  would  become  itself  a  nuisance  in  the  fruit  trees. 
The  small  red  and  the  small  black  species  are  carnivorous,  and  the 
former  has  the  most  offensive  smell  of  the  whole  tribe,  thou^ 
they  all  emit  a  most  unpleasant  odour*  This  indeed  is  so  strong 
in  some  of  the  English  species  that  we  have  known  the  cur« 
rants  upon  a  garden  wall  rendered  not  eatable  by  their  frequently 
walking  over  them*  Kolbe  relates,  that  the  Hottentots  used  for 
their  pottery  the  mould  of  ant-hiUs  well  cleansed  of  sand  and  gra- 
vel, and  afterwards  kneaded  with  the  bruised  eggs  of  the  insect, — 
by  which  the  pupa  is  meant:  this  animal  matter,  he  says,  produced 
in  the  baking  a  cement  which  diffused  itself  through  the  whole 
mass,  bound  it  firmly,  and  gave  a  permanent  colour  of  jet-blacL 
It  appears  from  that  strange  coniposition,  Suwarrow's  Catechism, 
that  the  Russian  soldiers  take  ants  medicinally;  and  in  Sweden  they 
are  distilled  with  rye,  to  flavour  some  inferior  kinds  of  brandy* 
Either  Mr*  Kirby,  or  Mr*  Spence,  tells  us  from  experience  that 
instead  of  having  any  unpleasant  flavour,  the  ant  is  very  agreeably 
acid, — and  that  the  taste  of  the  trunk  and  abdomen  is  different* 
Hitherto,  we  believe,  the  formic  acid  is  chiefly  known  among  sci- 
entific  men  in  Europe,  but  in  some  countries  it  serves  for  condi* 
ment  and  for  medicine*  The  Brazilians,  perhaps,  may  not  be 
easily  persuaded  to  use  them  as  either;  but  they  may  lessen  the 
number  of  these  formidable  enemies  by  encouraging,  instead  of 
destroying,  the  inoffensive  and  useful  tamandua, — and  by  rearing 
those  kinds  of  poultry  who  greedily  devour  the  ant  in  its  perfect 
or  in  its  pupa  state* 

The  termites  also  infest  Ttamaraca*  Certain  kinds  of  timber  are 
more  liable  to  their  attacks  than  others*  Mr*  Koster^s  house  was 
not  built  of  the  best  kind;  he  was  advised  to  besmear  with  treacle 
the  places  where  they  attempted  to  throw  up  their  covered  ways, 
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and  this  prescription  answered  its  purpose.  The  amphisbaena  is 
often  found  in  ant-hills :  in  Brazil  it  is  called  cobra  de  auas  co&efot, 
Ibe  two-headed  snake.  Mr.  Koster  describes  it  as  eighteen 
inches  in  lengthy  and  about  the  thickness  of  the  little  finger  of  a 
child  four  or  five  years  old.  Both  extremities,  he  says,  are  in  ap- 
pearance exactly  similar  to  each  other,  and  when  the  reptile  is 
Couched«^t  raises  both,  ^  and  forms  a  circle  or  hoop  to  strike  that 
which  has  molested  it.'  *  They  appear,'  he  says,  *  to  be  perfectly 
blind,  for  they  never  alter  their  course  to  avoid  any  object  until 
they  come  in  contact  with  it,  and  then  without  turning  aoout  they 
crawl  away  in  an  opposite  direction.  The  colour  is  ^y  inclining 
to  white,  and  they  are  said  to  be  venomous.'  An  opmion  prevails 
that  whoever  has  been  bit  by  the  boa  constrictor  has  nothing  to 
fear  from  that  of  any  other  snake :  were  the  boa  venomous,  or  did 
its  bite  produce  any  visible  effect  beyond  that  of  a  mere  wound^ 
it  might  be  supposed  that,  like  the  vaccine  infection,  it  secured  the 
system  against  a  stronger  poison ; — as  this  is  not  the  case,  the  no- 
tion is  probably  a  mere  prejudice.  The  cow-pox  was  introduced 
in  Itamaraca  during  Mr.  Koster's  residence  there,  but  with  a  more 
fatal  result  than  has  any  where  else  attended  it.  None  of  those 
who  were  vaccinated  were  in  danger,  but  the  infectbn  spread,  ten 
or  twelve  persons  died  of  it,and  the  evil  was  only  stopt  by  the  inocu* 
lation  of  great  numbers  of  the  inhabitants:— it  is  no  slight  proof  of 
their  good  sense  that  they  submitted  to  this  means  of  preservation. 
The  bite  of  the  scorpion  produced  in  Mr.  Koster  violent  pain, 
but  of  short  duration,  then  a  numbness  in  the  hand  (the  part 
bitten)  during  the  remainder  of  the  day.  The  only  application 
which  he  used  was  lemon  juice.  The  neighbours  accounted  for  its 
affecting  him  so  slightly  by  the  state  of  the  moon  ;  when  *  the 
moon  is  strong'  they  believe  that  the  effect  of  animal  poisons  is 
more  violent.  A  black  whom  the  Mandingo  negroes  hau  cured  of 
the  bite  of  a  rattlesnake  suffered  great  pain  in  his  limbs  at  the  full 
and  change  of  the  moon,  and  sometimes  the  wound  opened  and  re- 
mained in  that  state  for  weeks  together.  Consumption  is  believed 
to  be  infectious,  and  the  belief  leads  to  shocking  consequences :  for 
not  only  is  all  communication  cut  off  between  the  unhappv  sufferer 
and  the  rest  of  the  family,  but,  •  a  hovel,'  Mr.  Koster  tells  us,  *  is 
elected  at  a  distance  from  any  habitation,  and  the  miserable  patient 
is  removed  to  it,  and  shunned  by  every  one,  even  receiving  his  food 
without  the  bearer  approaching  the  hovel.'  It  is  as  much  the  duty 
of  the  clergy  as  of  the  medical  men  to  prevent  this  disgraceful  and 
inhuman  custom.  During  his  abode  at  Jaguaribe,  the  author  had 
a  third  attack  of  ague,  for  which  he  confided  himself  to  the  care  of 
an  old  mulatto,  who  had  the  reputation  of  being  a  witch,  and  might 
with  much  propriety  h^\e  been  selected  to  sit  for  on^  by  a  painter* 
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6hc  gave  him  the  seeds  of  the  pinham,  which  are  used  by  the  pea- 
Bants  as  an  emetic,  and  die  dose  which  she  administered  was  such, 
that  a  practitioner  in  Recife  said  he  should  have  imagined  it  wouM 
lave  killed  any  person.  It  acted  most  violently,  and  left  an  exces- 
sive weakness, — but  it  removed  the  disorder.  She  afterwards  ap- 
{)lied  the  baric  of  the  mutamba  tree  to  the  stomach,  to  prevent  an 
nduration  of  the  spleen.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Kfiter  was 
toot  acquainted  with  botany,  and  with  other  branches  of  natural 
bistory.  Men  who  possess  this  knowledge  are  too  apt  to  despise 
as  trivial  many  details  which  in  themselves  are  interesting,  and 
frequently  prove  of  importance  in  their  application ; — but  if  it 
had  been  joined  to  Mr.  Koster's  extraordinary  habits  of  observa- 
tion, he  might  have  add^d  as  much  to  science,  as  he  has  to  oar 
knowledge  of  the  moral  state  of  Brazil.  It  is  no  light  praise  to 
say  that  be  frequently  reminds  us  of  Daihpier. 

Of  the  remaining  topics  in  this  volume,  that  of  slavcrv  is  the 
only  one  which  we  have  room  to  notice.  There  is  no  Christian 
country  in  which  the  condition  of  slavery  has  obtained  so  many 
mitigations  as  in  Brazil.  Besides  the  Sabbath,  the  calendar  gives 
the  slave  thirty-five  holidays  in  the  course  of  the  year:  and  the  law, 
not  less  wise  than  humane,  compels  the  master  to  manumit  him 
for  the  price  at  which  he  was  first  purchased,  or  his  present  value, 
if  it  be  greater  than  the  prime  cost.  In  some  of  our  own  islands, 
every  manumission  is  charged  with  a  fine  of  one  hundred  pounds 
currency,  which  is  intended  to  act  as  a  prohibition,  and  renders  the 
state  of  slavery  perpetual  and  hopeless  I  The  law  is  sometimes  evaded 
in  Brazil;  but  general  opinion  is  decidedly  in  its  favour:  the  jMiests, 
who  in  this  respect  deserve  the  highest  commendation,  give  it  the 
whole  of  their  influence  *,  and  though  the  master  might  set  the  law 
at  defiance,  public  feeling  cannot  so  easily  be  despised.  In  general, 
therefore,  the  slave  who  has  earned  enough  to  purchase  his  free- 
dom, obtains  it  without  difficulty.  A  woman  wno  has  reared  tea 
children  is  entitled  to  her  freedom  -,  but  this  regulation,  Mr.  Koster 
says,  is  generally  evaded;  and  of  course  it  cannot  often  be  claimed. 
Many  slaves  are  manumitted  at  the  death  of  their  masters  ;  and 
wealthy  persons  often  indulge  in  this  most  gratifying  mode  of  cha- 
rity during  their  lives.  There  is  another  law  by  which  the  entail  of 
slavery  is  very  frequendy  cut  ofil  If  the  sum  of'^five  pounds  (twenty 
tnilreas)  is  offered  at  the  baptismal  font,  the  master  must  manumit 
the  child:  this  sum  is  often  paid  when  the  father  is  a  freeman;  and 
often  also  by  the  sponsors, — the  mother,  frequently  in  hope  of  this 
.  bounty,  soliciting  some  persons  of  consideration  to  take  upon  them 
this  spiritual  relationship  to  the  child ;— in  Brazil  it  is  considered 
as  such.  By  these  various  means  considerable  numbers  become 
free,  and  it  is  the  peculiar  good  fortune  of  the  Portuguese  cobnies 
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tliat  wlien  once  thk  barrier  is  removedY  liule  difference  is  nuude  W 
law  between  the  different  casts,  and  less  by  public  opinion.  In  aU 
other  colonies,  there  are  fearful  difficulties  in  the  way  of  that  amal- 
gamation  which  sooner  or  later  must  take  place, — and  till  it  bai 
taken  place,  there  can  be  neither  prosperity  nor  safety ; — in  Brazil 
it  has  already  been  effected,  and  whatever  revolutions  that  countrjf 
may  be  destined  to  undergo,  it  is  safe  at  least  from  a  war  of  co- 
lours,— the  most  horrible  of  all  wars.  This,  which  is  one  cause 
why  the  Brazilians  are  so  infinitely  superior  to  the  Spanish  Ameri- 
cans, and  indeed  to  ail  other  Creoles,  arose  less  from  the  superior 
policy  of  Portugal,  than  it  did  necessarily  from  the  smallness  of  its 
population*  An  abominable  system  of  exclusion  (which  has  not 
cost  less  than  200,000  lives  within  the  last  eight  years,  and  must 
yet  cost  many  more)  degraded  the  mestizo  oi  Peru  and  Mexico, 
and  even  the  creoIe ; — but  in  Brazil  the  mamaluco  ranked  with 
his  father,  and  inheriting  all  his  privileges  inherited  his  feelings 
and  his  interests. 

There  is  another  poipt  also  in  which  the  Brazilian  slaves  are  infi- 
nitely hapoier  than  those  in  the  British  islands:  they  are  baptized; 
and  though  the  religion  in  which  they  are  instructed  is  oebased 
with  many  superstitions,  still  the  advantage  which  they  derive  from 
it  is  beyond  all  price.  They  are  proud  of  it, — the  negro  till  he  has 
received  baptism  being  considered  in  a  very  inferior  state, — they 
derive  from  their  faith,  hope  and  consolation;  and  the  good  effects 
which  are  produced  by  the  institution  of  marriage,  effectually  dis- 
proves the  audacious  assertion  of  Bryan  Edwar£,  that  those  alone 
who  are  utterly  ignorant  of  the  negroes'  nature  can  sup^se  that 
marriage  could  be  introduced  among  them  to  any  goou  purpose. 
It  was  he  who  was  ignorant, — ignorant  of  the  nature  of  ^an,  ig- 
norant of  the  duties  of  a  Christian.  Upon  the  whole  subject  of 
slavery,  Mr.  Koster  writes  with  thorough  knowledge,  with  tne  best 
feelings  and  the  best  principles. 

The  slave-trade,  however,  is  carried  on  by  the  Portuguese  with 
great  inhumanity.  The  ships  were  formerly^rowded  in  a  most 
shocking  manner;  and  though  a  law  has  been  passed  for  propor- 
tioning the  number  of  sbves  to  the  size  of  the  vessel,  Mr.  Koster 
more  man  suspects  that  it  is  evaded.  The  rules  of  the  port  direct 
that  as  soon  as  slaves  are  landed  at  Recife,  they  shall  be  talcen  to 
St  Amaro,  an  airy  situation  opposite  the  town,  upon  the  inland 
bank  of  the  waters  on  the  land  side ;  su^ciently  distant  to  prevent 
any  danger  from  infection,  if  an  infectious  disease  should  exist 
among  them.  This  regulation  is  disregarded  ;  or  if  the  slaves  are 
removed  to  St.  Amaro,  they  are  soon  brought  back,  and  placed  in 
the  streets  before  the  doors  of  their  owners,  *  regardless  of  decency, 
of  humanity,  and  of  due  attention  to  the  health  of  the  town.'    The 
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imall-pox  and  the  yaws  have  thus  full  opportunity  of  8prea<Kng,MMl 
that  the  most  fatal  consequences  are  not  produced,  must  in  great 
measure  be  imputed  to  the  excellence  of  the  climate.  So  Mr. 
Koster  thinks,— but  the  excellence  of  the  climate  must  not  be  relied 
on  with  too  much  confidence.  The  bicha^  the  most  destrnctiTe 
pestilence  which  ever  visited  Brazil,  broke  out  at  Recife  ; — ^from 
that  malady  the  negroes  and  the  coloured  races  were  exempt;  and 
in  like  manner,  perhaps,  the  white  population  may  not  be  suscep- 
tible of  diseases  which  the  negroes  bring  with  them  from  Afirica. 
They  are  driven  into  warehouses,  like  cattle  into  a  pen,  by  night, 
and  oy  dav  they  arc  seen  sitting  or  lying  upon  the  footf>ath9  to  the 
number  oi  two  or  three  hundred; — the  stench  is  almost  intolerable 
to  one  unaccustomed  to  it, — *and  the  sight  of  them^ — Mr.  Koster 
exclaims — ^good  God!  is  horrid  beyond  any  thing!'  It  is  not 
wonderful  that  they  start  up  eagerly  to  be  examined  and  handled 
when  a  purchaser  appears,  and  that  they  appear  joyful  when  they 
are  led  away  from  this  state  of  inaction  and  wretchedness.— 
The  slaves  upon  the  Church  property  are  those  who  have  least 
reason  to  reeret  their  lot.  The  Benedictines,  in  particular,  omit 
nothing  whicn  can  contribute  to  their  well-being.  The  children  are 
carefuUy  instructed  in  their  religion ;  they  gen^tzWy  solicit  permis- 
sion to  begin  their  regular  work  before  the  age  which  the  rulers  of 
the  estates  have  appointed.  Marriages  are  encouraged :  the  means 
of  emancipation  facilitated  by  allowmg  them  the  Saturday  in  addi- 
tion to  the  other  holidays;  and  those  who  are  superannuated  enjoy 
every  comfort  of  which  feeble  age  is  capable,  upon  estates  which 
are  thus  managed,  there  is  no  occasion  to  keep  up  the  stock  by  pur- 
chase 5— on  that  which  Mr.  Koster  describes  there  were  about  an 
hundred,  and  all  Creoles.  Here  also  it  is  not  the  custom  to  inflict 
corporal  punishment:  the  slaves  are  regarded  as  moral  and  intel* 
lectual  beings, — as  men  and  brethren, — severity,  therefore,  is  not 
needful.  It  is  only  when  the  slaveholder  is  a  brute  that  the  slaves 
are  treated  as  sucjj^  In  Brazil  it  appears  that,  generally  speaking, 
the  richer  the  proprietor  the  better  is  the  condition  of  the  slaves ; 
men  who  are  greeay  of  ^ain  are  proportionately  hard-hearted;  but 
individuals  are  found  like  Hodge  and  Huggins,  whose  cruelties 
not  only  render  the  men  themselves  infamous,  but  prove  the  sys- 
tem to  be  in  itself  radically  wrong  under  which  such  things  are 
possible.  Mr.  Koster  Has  not,  like  Stedman,  lacerated  the  feel- 
ings of  his  readers  by  entering  into  the  dreadfiil  detail  of  such 
crimes ;  but  he  tells  lis  that  they  exist;  and  delivers  bis  opinions 
with  good  feeling  and  good  sense,  upon  the  impolicy  of  Portugal 
in  continuing  the  slave-trade. 

The  volume  concludes  with  some  remarks  upon  the  last  treaty 
between  this  country  and  Portugal,  the  writer  arguing  that  the 
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mantiMr  in  which  it  has  been  condemned  by  both  parties  is  pre- 
isumptive  proof  of  its  general  feirness ;  and  entering  into  its  merits. 
He  points  out  the  abuses  and  grievances  in  Brazil  which  the  go- 
vernment could  easpy  reform,  and  the  reform  of  which  he  considers 
as  absolutely  necessary  to  the  security  of  die  governmept,  and  a 
sure  means  of  averting  the  unutterable  miseries  and  infinite  evils  of 
revohition.  The  general  spirit  of  the  book.  Indeed,  is  excellent ; 
the  manner  more  resembling  the  good,  oW,  plain,  straight-forward 
styleof  our  best  travellers,  than  the  modern  fashion  of  fine  periods; 
and  the  matter  for  the  most  part  equally  curious  and  amusing, 
presenting  a  faithful  picture  of*  a  very  interesting  stage  in  the  pro- 
gress of  society. 

Art.  V".     The  Veilsj  or  the  Triianph  of  Constancy.     A  Poem^ 
in  Six  Books.    By  Miss  Porden.     8vo.    London.     1816. 

T^E  have  been  much  pleased  with  Miss  Porden's  poem,  and 
^  ^  almost  against  our  will.  In  our  opinion  she  could  not  have 
chosen  a  species  of  composition  by  which  her  extraordinary  powers 
of  versification  could  have  been  exercised  underjjreater  disadvan- 
tages, than  a  poem  intended  to  display  the  *  different  energies  of 
nature^  exerted  in  producing  the  various  changes  which  take  place 
in  the  physical  world,^  but  personified  and  changed  into  the  spirits 
of  the  ^Biosicruciai)  doctrine/  ^  4  system'  whicn,  as  she  observes, 
'  was  introduced  into  poetry  by  Pope,  and  since  used  by  Darwin 
in  tlie  Botanic  Garden.* 

Wc  have  sometimes  thought  that  the  ministry  of  the  people  of 
the  elements  might  be  profitably  employed ;  but  for  that  purpose 
the  tenets  relating  to  them  should  be  sought  for  in  their  native 
truth  and  orthodoxy,  and  not  as  corrupted  by  the  French  novelist, 
who  has  most  wrongfully  ascribed  those  tenets  to  the  pure 
brethren  of  the  Rosie  Cross.  The  Intelligences  with  which  this 
holy  fraternity  held  copverse  were  more  ethereal,  and  housed  above 
die  lunar  sphere.  They  knew  nothing  of  the  existence  of  the 
gnomes,  ana  njrmphs,  and  sylphs,  and  salamanders,  whose  secrets 
were  first  revealed  to  the  listening  world  by  Paracelsus.  This 
^darin^  dreamer'  deserves  not  the  name  of  an  impostor  which  some 
pf  our  friends  have  ^iven  him.  Wild  as  bis  vision^  were,  they  were 
undoubtedly  his  belief:  hence  they  have  acquired  a  fanciful  but 
impressive  consistency.  He  delivers  his  oracles  with  a  solemn  tone 
of  mystic  theosophy,  whilst  his  eyes  are  glistening  with  the  keen, 
wandering  gaze  of  rising  madness. 

*  Happier  is  he,'  quoth  Philip  Theophrastus  Bombast  Hohen- 
]ieym  Paracelsus,  leaning  on  the  tremendous  lon^  sword  whose 
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hilt  enclose  a  captiye  ai^l — ^  who  describeth  the  arigtn  of  the 
giants^  than*  be  who  descanteth  on  courtljr pride.'    ^  Happier  is  he 
who  describeth  Melusina^  than  he  who  wnteth  of  armiei  and  artil- 
lery ;'  <  and  happier  still  is  he  who  describeth  the  gnomes  who  dweQ 
beneath  the  earth,  than  he  who  delighteth  in  latlies'  love,  and  tour- 
Baments.'    But  although  our  adept  speaks  thus  contemptuously 
of  ladies'  love,  he  was  rar  more  indulgent  towards  the  nymphs  and 
Undines.    Melusina  is  an  Undine,  and  Venus  in  her  time,  for  she 
18  dead  and  £one  now,  was  another.    And  be  gives  a  most  circum- 
stantial detail  of  the  gallantries  of  those  &ir  nymphs,  who,  as  every 
one  knows,  are  constantly  on  the  watch  to  obtain  a  terrestnal  love  n 
honestly,  indeed,  warning  us,  at  the  same  time,  not  to  trust  the  ^ele* 
mental'  charmers,  whose  temper  is  none  of  the  most  serene.    ^The 
theologians'  maintained  that  the  nymphs  were  devils.    '  They  are 
not  devils,'  says  Paracelsus,  although  they  are  nearly  the  *  same  as 
our  women.'    *  They  were  the  goddesses  of  the  blind  heathens.' — 
The  ^  blind  heathens,'  however,  as  well  as  Bombast,  preserve  some 
degree  of  consistency  in  their  mythology;  and  never  represent,  even 
a  goddess,  as  endowed  with  unalterable  temper.     The  nature  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  elements  is  indeed  singular.    Although  they 
are  of  human  kind,  they  owe  not  their  race  to  Adam.  They  are  sus- 
ceptible of  every  passion  which  agitates  the  human  heart.     The 
sytphid  can  hate  like  a  woman,  or  love  like  one ;  the  gnome  can  be 
l)ountiful  or  churlish ;  the  salamander,  vindictive  or  grateful.  They 
can  gratify  their  passions  with  boundless  might.  A  wish  transports 
them  from  pole  to  pole.     They  cannot  be  confined  by  waits,  or 
bonds,  or  fetters  ;  and  they  command  the  elements,  and  all  which 
the  elements  bestow.    But,  with  all  these  advantages,  they  are  as 
much  below  the  children  of  Adam  as  the  beasts  of  the  fiela.     The 
existence  of  these  demons  is  cheerless  and  gloomy ;  ahhoush  pro- 
longed through  ages,  it  must  end ;  they  die,  and  their  death  is  anni- 
hilation. 

With  Pope  they  are  no  longer  the  powerful  beings,  at  once  the 
objects  of  pity  and  of  awe,  who  hold  their  midnight  revels  in  the 
forest,  or  guard  the  treasures  of  the  mine.  He  wanted  spirits  of 
lither  mould ;  such  as  could  nestle  in  Belinda's  bosom,  or  show 
their  tiny  faces  peeping  between  the  heavy  plaits  of  the  rich  bro- 
cade. And  the  '  light  militia  of  the  lower  sKy'  assume  the  size  and 
semblance  of  the  playful  winged  ^enii  whom  the  French  designers 
used  to  be  so  fond  of  representing — one  wrapped  from  head  to 
foot  in  a  cap  of  Mechlin  lace ;  another  girt  with  a  diamond  hiked 
sword ;  and  a  third  bending  beneath  the  weight  of  a  laced  hat  and 
military  plume.  Thus  diminished,  they  became  suitable  machi- 
nery for  the  Rape  of  the  Lock.  But  Pope  only  calculated  them  for 
this  elegant  trifie,  the  labour  of  a  week,  the  perusal  of  an  hour  j  and 
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there  aknie  can  Ariel  and  his  subjects  act  a  consistent  part.  His  wit 
reduced  the  heroes  and  the  gocb  of  the  classical  epic  to  a  scale  of 
miniature  brilliancy.  He  was  sporting  with  the  lessons  which  the 
critic  finds,  or  imagines  that  be  finds,  in  the  master-pieces  of  anti- 
quity. 

When  the  Doctor— Wo  worth  the  while ! — made  bold  to  borrow 
Pope's  *  macbinerv'  for  his  *  philosophicaP  poem,  he  never  stop- 
ped to  recollect  that  Pope  was  not  in  earnest^  that  his  epic  was  a 
mock  epic,  and  that  his  gnomes,  and  sylphs,  and  salamanders, 
were  nothing  less  than  the  ^  hieroglyphic  figures  of  the  elements.^ 
In  the  days  of  good  Queen  Anne 

*  '         the  gnome  could  spoil  a  grace* 
Or  raise  a  pimple  on  a  beauteous  face, 

Like  citron  water  matrons*  cheeks  inflame, 
Or  change  complexions  at  a  losing  game ; 
Or  cause  suspicion  where  no  soul  was  rude. 
Or  discompose  the  head-dress  of  a  prude/ 

Such  tasks  were  light  ones :  but  Doctor  Darwin  set  the  gnom^ 
at  hammering  granite  rocks,  calcining,  flints,  and  grinding  Ka^^n 
tins  and  Pe-tun-sees.*  The  nymphs  were  disturbed  in  the  enjoy* 
ment  of  ^  their  elemental  tea,'  and  called  away  to  watdi  the  ^  sim« 
mering  cauldrons't  of  Bolton's  steam-engine,  or  the  *  deep  caul«^ 
drons'  of  Etna  and  Hecla. 

^  The  sylphs  fared  as  badly^-perhaps  worse : — ^they  whose  pros^ 
Tince  had  been 

*  ■■■      ■        to  tend  the  fair. 
To  ssTe  the  powder  from  too  rude  a  gale. 
Nor  let  th'  imprisoned  essences  exhale'—-* 

were  despatched  by  him  in  ^  bold  myriads'  to  the  most  unhealthy 
climes,  and  on  the  most  dangerous  services — ^to  stop}  ^  fell  Sy-. 
roc's'  breath ;  to  *  arrest  Simoom,'  in  spite  of  his  *  poisoned  jave- 
lin' and  ^  whistling  hair,'  and  seize  the  locks  of  old  *  Tornado*' 
Whilst  others,  once  *  light  coquettes,'  are  ordered,  as  a  penance, 
we  presume,  to  listen  to  Doctor  Priestley's  courtship,  and  to  sli^ 
into  his  cabinet  in  the  most  tempting  dishabille. 

*  Stlphs  I  Tov  retiring  to  sequestered  bowers. 
Where  pft  your  F&iestlby  woos  your  airy  powers, 
On  noiseless  step  or  quivering  pinion  glide. 

As  sits  the  sage  with  Science  by  his  side  ; 
To  his  charm'd  eyes  in  gay  undress  appear, 
Or  pour  your  secrets  in  bis  raptured  ear* 
How  nitrous  gas  from  iron  Ingots  driven, 
Drinks  with  red  lips  the  purest  breath  of  lieaven ; 

•  EeoDomy  of  Vegetation,  Canto  II.  v.  297—900. 
f  Economy  of  Vegetation,  Canto  L  161— 2S8. 
%  £oonoBiy  of  VegetaUen^  Canto  IV.  I^es.  III. 
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How  while  Coofenr'a  from  iti  tender  hair 
Joins  in  bright  bubbles,  kc,  kc,  kc^ 

Ecomomy  of  Fegetatim,  Caato  IV.  v.  177—87. 

Throughout  the  Doctor's  ^  Philosophical  Poem,'  he  is  in  a  con- 
stant fidget  to  support  his  multifarious  pretensions.  He  was  to 
shine  as  a  man  of  science,  and  as  a  man  of  the  worid — he  was  to 
come  out  of  the  laboratory  perfumed^  with  ber^mot,  and  to  pot 
down  the  retort,  and  take  a  seat  in  the  ^  gilt  landau*'  He  was  to 
be  a  sans-culotte  philosopher,  and  fraternise  with  the  citisens  in 
dirty  linen ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  gain  admittance  to  the  *  ve- 
getable pride  of  Imperial  K£w,'  and  to  make  his  bow  to  the  '  Ror- 
^L  Partners,'  witn  his  red  night-cap  in  his  hand.  The  learned 
were  to  be  astounded  at  his  gentility^  and  the  ladies  to  be  enrap- 
tured with  his  learning.  But,  above  all,  he  was  to  excite  unirer- 
sal  admiration  by  the  poetic  ability  with  which  he  bad  ^  enlisted 
imadnation  under  the  banner  of  science.' 

*  The  Doctor  made  one  happy  discovery.  He  has  enriched  the 
poetical  Pharmacopeia  with  an  exceedingly  neat  and  compendi- 
ous formula  for  preparing  personifications  in  any  quantity  whick 
may  be  required.  ^  As  most  of  our  nouns' — ^so  his  prescripUoii 
runs — <  have  in  general  no  genders  affixed  to  them  in  prose  com- 
position, and  in  the  habits  of  conversation,  they  become  eatibf 
personified  only  by  the  addition  of  a  masculine  or  feminine  pro- 
noun— and  secondly,  as  most  of  our  nouns  have  the  article  a  or 
tht  prefixed  to  them  in  prose  writing  and  in  conversation,  they  in 
general  become  personified  even  by  the  omission  of  thjeir  articles.' 
— Botanic  Garden^  p.  J  82,  &c. 

Nothing  could  be  moi*e  ingenious  than  this  prescription  for  making 
be  and  she  personifications  at  pleasure,  nor  could  it  be  supposed 
that  the  ingenious  inventor  woulcl  neglect  to  administer  a  dose  of  it 
as  often  as  he  could  find  occasion :  the  poem  therefore  teems  with 
life  and.action,  originating  simply  in  the  application  of  the  maeic 

Sronouns,  or  in  the  banishment  of  the  definite  or  indefinite  article. 
If  course  the  Doctor  gave  what  gender  pleased  him  best,  with- 
out being  over  anxious  to  preserve  either  propriety  or  consistency. 
Platina  isa  Afi,  in  spite  of  the  termination;  Night  bows  ^his 
Ethiop  brow,'  and  Earth  has  *  his  realms  of  fire.' 

Existence  having  been  thus  bestowed,  it  yet  required  a  little 
garnish,  a  little  ornament;  and  this  the  Doctor  found  in  the  *  looser 
analogies  which  dress  out  the  imagery  of  poetry.' — His  *  personi- 
fication' was  to  stand  up  in  the  ranks,  and  bustle  about  in  the 
Economy  of  Vegetation.  When  children  are  at  play  they  *  produce 
personifications'  with  the  utmost  case.  A  cross  on  the  slate  is  a 
foXy  and  a  round  on  the  slate  is  a  goost^  The  nursery  seamstress 
t^es  a  piece  of  rag,  and  rolls  it  up»  and  stitches  it  in  the  middle. 
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and  Aen  the  rag  becotned  si  db//;  and  although  the  r«r  JoO  ha? 
neither  head,nor  eyes,  norarms,  nor  legs,  Miss  sees  them  ail  infancy. 
and  it  isaccordingly  nursed  and  treated  as  kindly  as  if  it  wereaperfeci 
baby.  The  Doctor's  imagination  was  equally  vivid,  and  bountiful. 
With  this  great  master  of  poetry  the  *  changeful  opals  roll  their  lucii 
et/tsf  *  cowslips  stretch  their  golden  arms,*  and '  drowsy  foq  flings* 
his  *  hairy  limbs  on  the  stagnant  deep.'  When  any  *  loose  analogy* 
can  be  discovered  between  the  thing  and  its  Darwinian  personifica- 
tion, it  is  well ;  when  none  at  all,  it  is  better;  for  then  the  Doctor  has 
tnorescope  for  *  imagination.'  Perrin  Dandin,the  peace-maker,  foot 
his  oath  that  he  had  a  perfect  recollection  of  havingseen  that  honour* 
able  gendeman,  his  worship  Council  of  Lateran  with  his  broadr 
brimmed  scarlet  hat,  as  well  as  the  most  worthy  lady  Pragmatic 
Sancfton(Councilof  Lateran's  wife)  withherrosary  of  large  jetbeads, 
Hnd  her  gown  of  mazarineblue  satin.  But  Perrin  Dandin  was  pore* 
blind  compared  to  the  Doctor  when  he  saw  tl)c  beauties  of  the  oridt 
and  bridegroom,  at  the  celebrated  weddingof  Light  and  Oxygen:?^ 

SvLPiis !  from,  each  sun-blight  leaf^  that  twiokliog  ibakfs 
O'er  Earth's  green  lap,  or  shoots  amid  her  iakea^ 
Your  playful  baods  with  simpering  lips  invite, 
And  wed  th'  enamoured  Oxyoehe  to  Light. 
Round  their  white  necks  with  fingers  interwove^ 
Cling  the  fond  pair  with  unabating  love  ; 
Hand  linkM  in  band  on  buoyant  step  they  rise| 
And  soar  and  glisten^  ^.  &c.  &c. 

Economy  of  Fegetation,  Canto  IV.  t.  31,  40. 

In  the  fine  vision  of  Owen,  the  soldier,  we  are  told  that  he  saw 
Adam  iyme  beneath  the  tree  of  life,  with  the  expression  of  joy  on 
one  side  of  his  fece,  and  of  sorrow  on  the  othei%  a  grotesque  em* 
blem  of  the  blended  feelings  which  may  be  supposed  to  arise  in 
oar  common  fiather,  on  beholding  the  stranre  combination  of  wis- 
dom and  of  folly  in  his  children*  Each  individual  shares  more  or 
less  in  the  frailty  of  his  kind :  and  Darwin  is  a  lamentable  example 
of  the  treacherous  strength  of  the  human  intellect.  Whatever 
contempt  we  may  bestow  upon  his  verse,  he  nevertheless  deserves 
high  praise  in  those  pursuits  to  which  his  studies  had  been 
directed.  In  physiology  and  in  general  science  his  acquirements 
were  extensive.  His  views  of  nature  were  clear  and  profound ; 
and  if,  in  an  evil  hour,  the  wicked  demon  of  rhyme  had  not 
possessed  him,  bis  name  would  have  gone  down  in  good  odour  to 
the  after-time.  No  one  can  really  taste  the  beauty  of  poetry  with- 
out a  real  love  of  knowledge  and  of  learning.  And  Darwin's  poetry 
abounds  with  knowledge  and  learning,  polluted  indeed,  and  de- 
graded by  the  skipping  jingle  of  his  rhymes,  but  yet  of  Stirling 
worth.     The  matter  which  he  has  selected  is  unfit  for  song,  but  it 
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10  one  of  the  noUest  themes  whkh  can  oflier  itielf  to  the  oriiid; 
dnd  one  whichf  however  treated,  must  always  retain  some  share  d 
dignity  and  attraction.  Our  reasoning  fisMnilties  are  gratified  by  the 
subjects  which  he  introducesi  although  our  taste  ought  to  be 
bffended  at  the  manner  of  iheir  introduction.  The  geolomt 
stoops  and  examines  the  rich  and  varied  minerals  which  the  author 
of  the  fabric  has  collected,  and  becomes  indisposed  to  arraign  the 
hand  which  has  disposed  them  in  whimsical  grotto  work.  Tlie 
botanist  attends  to  him  whilst  he  traces  the  pl^nt  from  its  germ  to 
Its  maturity,  and  at  length  becomes  reconciled  to  the  gaudy  Flora 
of  the  Botanic  Garden. 

Hence  it  is  principally  to  the  well-informed  that  Darwin  is  a 
dangerous  author;  for  they  allow  themselves  to  indulge  in  the  gra- 
tification which  he  afford[s»  without  considering  the  real  sources 
whence  that  gratification  arises.     And  although  Miss  Pordea's 

B>em  is  not,  Dy  any  means,  to  be  considered  as  an  imitation  of 
arwin,  yet  we  must  suppose  that  it  is  by  his  exanmle  that  she  has 
been  seduced  into  the  attempt  of  clothing  subjects  which  are  purely 
and  drUy  scientific  in  the  language  of  poetry.  The  stor^  of  tiie 
poem,  the  loss  and  restoration  of  the  veils,  was  originally  a  little  and 
elegant  fairy  romance  *  written  in  short  cantos,*  and  its  exteasioa 
into  its  present  form,  at  once  allegorical  and  didactic,  was  an  after- 
thought. We  had  rather  h^ve  seen  it  in  its  original  simplicity  and 
unity;  and  we  should  have  been  well  contented  to  receive  such  a 
vivid  and  forcible  delineation,  as  is  afibrded  by  the  followii^ 
lines,  alone  and  unaccompanied  by  the  personifications  of  ^  vol- 
canic'  fire,  which  she  afterwards  introduced. 

*  On  lofty  Stromboli  the  sky  was  bright. 
As  wbei;!  it  sparkles  with  the  northern  light, 
And  e?er  as  the  moioitain  burfd  on  high 
Its  mass  of  iBolten  lara  to  the  iky. 
O'er  all  the  isle  the  Tivid  lustre  spread, 
And  brightened  ocean  with  a  glow  of  red  ; 
Like  distant  thunder,  burst  a  hollow  sound, 
Disturbed  the  quivering  air,  and  shook  the  ^ores  around.—^.  205. 

^  At  mom,  attended  by  a  trusty  guide, 
The  fearless  nymph  ascends  the  mountain's  side, 
Which  towered  above  the  vast  volcanic  pile, 
The  giant  parent  of  the  rocky  isle. 
Long  was  the  steep  ascent ;  the  path  was  strew 'd 
With  stony  fragments,  ponderous,  loose,  and  rode  ; 
And  as  she  toilM  along  the  rugged  way. 
The  faithless  sands  her  sinking  steps  betray. 
The  eastern  summit  gain'd,  her  eye  survey'd 
A  plain  with  sable  sand  and  scoria  spread.' — p.  207—8. 
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'  thro'  mnneraiis  openingt  came 


Thick  fumes  of  s'ulpbur  m  continued  stream. 

Hot  V9U  the  bimiid  soil,  and  all  around  ' 

Her  steps  jre-echoed  bom  the  hollow  ground,  ' 

*  Within  the  ancient  crater  now  she  stood, 
IVhence  the  long  streams  of  liquid  fire  had  flow'd 
That  formed  the  solid  isle,  but  many  an  age 

Its  fires  had  slept,  exhausted  with  their  rage  i 

Its  falling  sides  the  dire  abjss  o'erspread. 

And  recent  scoria  fbrmM  a  sable  bed. 

Yet  thro'  the  crust  sulphureous  odours  breathe^ 

And  fumes  ascend  in  many  a  snowj  wreath, 

And,  like  a  lion,  awfiil  in  repose, 

A  moment  might  the  dreadful  gulf  disclose. 

And  Leonora  haates,  and  fears  to  view 

Its  slumbering  fiirj  wake  and  rage  anew. 

*  Westward  her  course  the  bold  adrenturer  bends; 
And  now  the  mountain's  k>fHest  peak  ascends  ; 
Beneath,  unseen,  the  dread  rolomo  glows, 

Tet  o'er  the  crest  the  smokj  volumes  nse ; 
She  hears  the  louder  roar,  and  sees  with  dread 
The  flaming  masses  rise  above  her  head. 
And  sand  and  ashes  scatter'd  all  around, 
The  marks  of  former  fury,  strew  the  ground. 

*  Descending  now,  she  reach'd  a  rocky  heighl. 
Whence  the  whole  scene  unfolded  to  her  sight ; 
Saw  from  the  gulf  the  orbs  of  lava  rise. 

And  clouds  of  dusky  vapour  veil  the  d^les. 

And  shuddering  thought  how  soon  the  hour  might  come. 

When  that  red  void  should  be  her  hated  home.' — p.  208, 9« 

A  spirit  then  appears  at  the  bidding  of  the  Fire-king,  and  lUider 
bis  guidance  Leonora  plunges  into  the  biasing  gulf. 

*  The  fearless  njmph  obey'd^-her  tender  feet 
The  lava  press,  yet  scarcely  feel  its  heat ; 
O'er  solid  fire  proceeds  the  undaunted  dame. 

And  breathes  amid  an  atmosphere  of  flame,  * 

Which  round  her  form,  by  irequent  currents  driven, 
Fann'd  her  dark  tresses  like  the  gales  of  heaven. 
Yet  oft,  at  first,  she  screen'd  her  dazzled  sight 
From  the  full  splendour  of  that  crimson  light. 
And  shrunk  from  flames  that  round  innocuous  fly. 
Soft  as  the  evening  zephyr's  vernal  sigh. 

*  How  vast  the  fiery  realm  !  around  her  stood 
Unnumber'd  Sprites,  that  various  tasks  pursu'd.'—- p.  212. 

There  is  so  much  poetic  spirit  in  this  passage,  that  we  will  no( 
destroy  the  impression  of  poetical  reality  which  it  produces,  by 
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extracdng  the  enusiantioa  of  th»  labours  of  tbe.  spuil&of  iIm  vol- 
cano :  they  would  dispel  the  iUasion  wbiab  the  fancy  of  the  writer 
has  created  with  such  ability*  We  shall  therefope  pciss  oa  to  the 
return  of  Lieonora  to  the  realms  of  day*  The  sweetness  of  the 
lines,  and  the  contrast  between  their  calm  and  softened  imagery, 
and  the  fiery  scene  from  which  Leonora  has  rushed,  remind  as  of 
the  first  stanzas  of  the  ^  Purgatorio.' 

^  Tbro'  the  deep  gulf  again  she  mounts  to  air. 
And  oh !  how  lovely  to  her  wearied  eye. 
The  moon's  soft  lieht,  the  azure  of  the  sky. 
The  still  and  placid  grandeur  of  the  scene^ 
The  haunts  of  man,  toe  tufts  of  sober  green, 
And  that  red  cloud,  that  in  the  blue  expanse. 
With  rapid  motion  sailing  met  her  glance  i 
Is  that  her  airy  car  ?*— p,  235—6. 

Miss  Pordeo  thii^  vkorously,  and  she  always  eitipnesses  ber- 
selt  with  terseness.  Such  passages  as  the  foUowing  may  be  install* 
ced  for  their  condensed  and  apophthegmatk  torn. 


•  long  and  keenly  smarts  the  rankling  wound, 


When  those  admirM  and  lov'd  are  worthless  found  ; 
And  truth's  broad  mirror,  with  a  thousand  flaws. 
Obscures  the  spotless  image  memory  draws.' 

Book  It.  t.  880^4. 

*  Mbfortune  oft  in  mirthful  guise  appears, 
And  wo  at  times  will  frolic  tho'  in  tears.* 

Book  ill.  700—4. 
Nor  can  she  be  otherwise  than  lively  and  elegant  wlien  we 
clear  away  the  primitive  and  secondary  rocks,  which  she  after- 
wards thought  fit  to  superinduce  upon  her  fairy  tale.  We  sball 
conclude  our  extracts  with  the  nuptials  of  the  Water^cing  and  his 
beneficent  bride. 

*  Yet  many  a  youth  that  to  the  tourney  came, 
With  eager  looks  bad  sought  one  absent  dame, 
AiM  mar? ell'd  why  Lymnoria,  fair  and  gay, 

-     Still  prompt  to  baste  where  pleasure  led  the  way. 
Who  lov'd  the  ocean's  fairest  maids  among 
To  shine  distinguished  in  the  glittering  throng. 
To  mark  each  jealous  damsePs  smothered  si^^s 
Burst  as  th^y  watch'd  their  lover's  wandering  eyes, 
When,  like  an  empress,  mid  her  slaves  she  shone, 
And  deem'd  each  eye  should  fix  on  her  alone ; 
Why  only  she  now  sbunn*d  tlie  festive  scene. 
Where  all  were  met  in  honour  of  their  queen. 
Yet  maoy  a  nymph  the  .secret  reason  guest. 
In  looks,  and  signs,  and  whispers  half  exprcfft. 
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And  nMfffelf  d  otncb  bow  mx9j  feoMi  a  pbee 

In  that  bit  breast  and  lova-iaspiriBg  face ; 

And  some,  who  seminds  a  kiiulreJ  thought  coocaal'd, 

In  specious  guise  their  lurking  envj  veilM : 

•(  Twas  true  their  queen  was  gracious,  good  and  fair, 

"  Tet  other  nymphs  might  with  her  charms  compare  ; 

**  And  it  was  hard,  must  be  by  all  confest, 

'*  To  see  one  njmph  thus  rais'd  o'er  all  the  rest, 

^  And  more  for  her,  once  destinM  for  the  throne, 

**  Who  deem*d  this  damsel  but  usurped  her  crown/' 

While  some  their  queen's  superior  charms  allow, 

But  mutterii^  souMthing  of  a  broken  tow.— -p.  1 81^—3. 

The  personifications  of  ^  metals  and  minerals,'  and  of  the  '  agen* 
dies  of  volcanic  fire,'  as  may  be  expected  from  the  specimens 
which  we  have  given  of  Miss  Porden's  poetry,  are  managed  with 
^reat  talent  and  ingenuity,  and  they  exhibit  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  subject.  Bat  they  are  materials  upon  which  talent  and  in- 
genuity sbould  net  attempt  to  work*  They  are  either  too  refrac- 
tory to  be  moulded  into  grace,  or  too  rarined  and  penetrating  to 
be  rendered  visible  and  tangible.  Nor  could  these  diflScullies  be 
fltirmounted,  even  if,  as  Miss  Porden  wishes,  the  operations  of  her 
Rosicrucian  mythology  had  been  directed  by  a  person  *  possessing 
the  scientific  knowledge  of  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  and  the  energy  and 
iinaginatton  of  Lord  Byroo  and  Mr.  Scott.' 

The  privilege  of  personification  is  an  important  one,  and  there- 
fore it  should  be  used  charily.  The  forms  bestowed  by  the  poet 
must  be  indicated,  not  defined.  The  vitality  which  he  bestows 
must  be  breathed  into  the  object  in  an  instant,  and  for  an  instant 
only*  Like  the  mock  life  produced  in  the  slaughtered  animal  by  the 
powers  of  galvanism,  as  soon  as  the  subtle  influence  has  darted 
through,  its  eflects  must  cease ;  and  inert  nature  must  relapse  into 
its  primitive  quiescence.     Thus, 

*  Jura  answers  through  her  misty  shroud 
Back  to  the  joyous  Alps  who  call  to  her  aloud.' 

But  although  the  voices  of  the  moontains  were  heard  during  the 
raeing  of  the  midnight  storm,  we  do  not  find  that  they  continue  to 
hold  a  dialogue  after  it  had  subsided. 

The  themes  of  poetry  must  be  such  as  can  agitate  or  allure  us ; 
the  lessons  of  poetry  must  be  such  as  can  enter  into  alliance  with 
our  virtues,  nay,  even  with  our  errors.  But  science  soars  above 
the  troubled  region  of  passion  and  feeling,  and  dwells  in  the  calm 
aod  cloudless  heaven  where  all  is  light  and  tranquillity. 
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the  flowing  veil  of  poetry  is  wholly  abhorrent  from  tbis  its  only 
intent  and  end.  Science  cannot  he  taught  in  allegory  or  meta- 
phor, and  it  seeks  neither  ornament  nor  disguise ;  the  one  can 
tdve  it  no  additional  fairness,  the  other  must  detract  from  its  utilit3r« 
The  laws  and  properties  of  matter  are  the  *  handmaids'  of  tke 
Power  who  laid  the  foundations  of  the  world ;  and  in  the  inveatigi^ 
tion  of  their  workine;s,  we  must  confide  in  reason,  without  invo- 
king the  deceitful  aid  of  fancy  or  imagination.  Let  the  Muse  be 
content  to  roam  in  the  haunts  to  which  she  l^s  been  accustomed 
from  days  of  old,  and  employ  herself  in  her  wonted  tasks*  She 
.may  breathe  the  fresh  gaie  without  tiying  its  purity  in  (he  eudio- 
meter. When  she  gathers  flowers,  let  her  weave  them  in  a  wreath, 
and  she  will  find  it  easier  than  to  class  the  sweets  which  she  ha^ 
culled  between  the  leaves  of  the  hortus  siccus.  All  nature  i»  be- 
fore her,  and  it  is  her  duty  to  point  out  the  beauties  of  the  great 
pageant;  but  it  will  not  be  required  of  her,  that  she  should  coft- 
duct  the  spectators  behind  the  scenes. 

With  respect  to  Miss  Porden,  we  must  conclude  by  conleisiiii^ 
that  ajthougn  we  think  her  endeavour  to  blend  poetry  and  scieaoo^ 
together  is  objectionable,  yet  her  knowledge  becomes  her  well; 
and  we  are  quite  sure  that  the  age  cannot  produce  many  femiJ» 
writers  possessing  ability  and  information  enough  to  err  as  she  has 
done. 


AaT.  VI.  LaoU'Sing'Urh^  or  *  An  Heir  in  his  Old  Age^  a  Chi- 
nese  Drama*  Translated  from  the '  Original  Chinese.  By  J. 
F.  Davis,  Esq.  of  Canton.  To  which  is  prefixed  a  Brie^  VUm 
^  the  Chinese  Drama  and  of  their  Theatrical  Exhibitions. 
Small  8vo.  pp.  164.    London.  1817. 

TN  the  voluminous  compilations  concerning  Chma,  which  were 
^  published  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  chiefly  in  France,  in 
the  course  ef  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  we  meet 
with  very  few  observations  on  the  general  state  of  literature  in  that 
country.  The  Catholic  Missionaries,  from  whom  they  werereceived, 
labour  bard,  it  is  true,  to  persuade  their  correspondents,  by  vague 
and  general  assertions,  tnat  the  Chinese  are  a  nation  of  saees^ 
that  |he  love  of  letters  is  universal ;  that  learning  alone  Iea£  to 
wealth  and  honours;  that,  with  it,  the  highest  offices  of  the  state 
are  open  to  the  lowest  of  the  people ;  anc^  without  it,  that  prince^ 
sink  quietly,  as  a  matter  of  common  occurrence,  into  the  vulgar 
hf  rd  5  thaC  in  shorty  under  this  enlightened  government, 
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« Woitii  mkct  die  rmd,  and  wantof  it  M  Mlow, 
Tke  rtst  ie  all  but  ieatber  or  praneUa.' 

We  are  cautioned,  however,  at  the  same  time,  not  to  regard  the 
literary  qualifications,  which  pave  the  way  to  the  highest  offices  in 
the  state,  as  consisting  of  that  vulgar  wisdom  which  implies  a  know- 
Udge  of  men  and  of  things,  or  of  the  pursuits  of  physical  ot 
abstract  science,orevenof  the  history  of  the  great  events  which  have 
been  passing  in  any  other  part  of  the  world ;  but  &at  the  perfection 
^  the  human  intellect,  and  the  indispensable  Qualification  for  a 
great  statesman,  consist  in  knowing  precisely  wnat  Yao  said,  and 
what  Ckun  did,  on  any  particular  occasion,  four  thousand  years  ago; 
and  ifi  applying  the  maxims  of  the  one  and  the  practice  of  the  other 
to  the  events  of  the  present  time*  This,  with  a  critical  know<^ 
Wdge  of  the  construction,  and  precise  import,  of  an  old  character 
of  their  symbolic  language,  together  with  the  exact  mode  of  ad- 
dressing a  superior,  or  returning  the  salute  of  an  inferior,  accord- 
ing to  the  regutati<ms  prescribed  oy  Confiicius,  constitute,  in  a  great 
measure,  the  learning  of  a  Chinese  state  philosopher.  But  the  most 
remarkable  circumstance  seems  to  be  that  these  automatons 
should  have  succeeded  in  persuading  the  Jesuits,  whom  no  one 
will  accuse  of  being  deficient  in  woridly  wisdom,  that  this  puerile 
trifling  of  the  Chinese  was  leaminf ;  while  every  succeeding  com- 
znvnication  to  their  superiors  in  Europe  bore  unequivocal  proofs 
of  the  gross  ignorance  in  which  the  whole  nation  was  immersed. 
And  yet  we  ought,  perhaps,  not  so  much  to  wonder  at  the  miracu- 
lous accounts  of  those  who  had  travelled  to  the  opposite  side  of 
the  globe  in  search  of  miracles,  as  at  the  credulity  of  such  menaa 
Voltaire,  Freret,  DeGuignes,  Isaac  Vossius,  and  mtay  others,  idx> 
so  greedily  swallowed  them.  The  Jesuits  indeed  had  some  excuse : 
the  conversion  of  the  heathen  being  the  main  object  of  their  missioOi 
they  (bund  it,  probably,  conducive  to  their  success  to  adopt  th(^ 
habits  and  prejudices  of  their  Chinese  neophytes* 

It  st^U,  however,  remains  to  be  explained  why  these  early  Mi&- 
sionaries,  who  were  themselves  men  of  learning,  and  more  free  from 
prejudices  d^an  any  of  the  other  Religious  Orders,  should  not  have 
bestowed  a  little  attention  on  the  modern  state  of  literature  amoing 
the  great  nmss  of  the  people.  We  read,  it  is  true,  of  the  hundre<b 
of  thousands  of  volumes  contained  in  the  Imperial  library  at  Pekin, 
and  everv  now  and  then  we  meet  with  the  titles  of  some  of  them; 
we  are  also  told  that  thousands  of  the  lighter  kind  of  production^, 
such  as  moral  tales,  entertaining  stories,  novels,  plays  and  songs, 
issue  daily  from  the  fo^ss ;  but  this  lumping  mention  of  Chines^ 
libraries  and  Chinese  books,  with  the  exception  of  one  drama 
cranriated  by  Pire  Pxemare^  two  or  three  mora)  tales,. as  many 
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apologues  and  soiBe  short  ^pedoienst^poetfjr,  coHected  and  ptlib- 
Itshed  Yny  Dir  Halde  and  Ghrozier,  cohstitjated  aR  the  knowledge 
which,  tiU  ofrery  bte  years,  we  possessed  in  Europe,  of  the  t^te 
of  the  Chinese  in  that  department  of  literature  generally  knowti  by 
the  name  of  betles  Uttrts. 

Yet  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  this  particular  bramch  of  IMI^ 
tional  literature  would  seem  precisely  to  be  that  which  was  most 
wanting  to  enable  us  to  form  a  true  estimate  of  the  national  cha- 
racter—itis  that  which, crf'all  others,  appears  best  calculated  to  show 
us  how  this  singular  people  acted  and  thought  under  the  orditoarr 
occurrences  oflife ;  and  how  far  the  fine  medial  sentiments,  whira 
Confucius  uttered,  and  which  are  painted  in  large  characters  fai 
their  houses  and  temples,  by  the  sides  of  the  hi|h  roads,  and  in  ail 
public  places,  are  carried  into  practice  in  real  lite/  That  beaotSil 
little  norel  the  Hao-kiou^tchuanj  translated  by  Mr.  Witkinson^snd 

eiblished  by  Dr.  Percy,  did  this  to  a  certain  extetit,  but  it  remained 
r  many  years  the  solitary  specimen  of  this  kind  of  eompositiion* 
The  knowledge  of  the  language  which  the  translator  had  acquifad 
aeems  to  have  died  with  him  ;  and  as  Bohea  and  Sou^chong  coukl 
be  provided  by  the  easier  process  of  a  sort  of  telegraphic  commu- 
nication aided  by  a  murderous  jargon  of  English,  the  study  of  the 
language  of  China  revived  only  with  the  Embassy  of  Lord  Ma- 
cartney to  the  Comt  of  Pekin.  This  mission  afforded  an  opp6r- 
tunity  to  the  present  Sir  Geoi^d  Staunton,  then  a  boy,  to  cultivate 
it  with  complete  success  ;  and  his  example  has  been  followed  by 
several  of  the  Company^s  servants  at  Canton,  but  by  none  with  m6re 
assiduity  and  advantage  than  by  Mr.  Davis,  the  translator  of  the 
drama  before  us :  this  yoimg  gentleman  is  a  writer  on  the  estalK 
lishment  of  the  East  India  Company's  factory  at  Canton,  where, 
we  understand,  he  has  not  been  resident  much  more  than  two  years. 
The  editor  of  this  literary  curiosity,  for  such  it  must  be  consi- 
dered whatever  its  merits  or  defects  may  be,  has  taken  a  sum- 
mary view  of  the  Chinese  drama,  or  rather,  we  should  say,  of  the 
fttage-representations,a$  they  are  exhibited  for  the  entertammcnt  of 
foreign  ambassadors ;  these  exhibitions,  it  roust  be  confessed,  are 
puerile  enough,  consisting  chiefly  of  broad  farce,  of  tumbling,  jug- 
gling, posture-making,  and  ridiculous  process  ions  •f  men  disguised 
as  animals,  the  last  of  which  may  be  intended  perhaps  to  convejr, 
by  personified  allegories,  allusions  to  some  national  tradition  or 
religious  superstition.  Of  their  regular  dramas,  such  as  this 
before  us,  we  hear  little  or  nothing  m  the  accounts  published  of 
the. several  embassies  sent  by  dif^rent  nations  to  the  Court* of 
Pekin.  The  reason  is  obvious.  Until  the  present  embassy  of  Lord 
Amherst,  neither  the  ambassador  nor  any  of  his  su  ite  were  fortu  nate 
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en«iigb  ie  understand  one  word  of  what  they  beard;  and  as  it  is  said 
that,  when  one  sense  is  shut,  the  others  become  more  open,  these 
travellers  describe  accurately  enough,  no  doubt^  what  they  5a», 
but  are  necessarily  silent  as  to  what  they  heard. 

The  editor  mentions  a  poem,  written  by  a  common  Chinese, 
called  ^  London,'  also  translated  by  Mr.  Davis.  We  have  procured 
a  copy  of  this  poem,  or  rather  of  that  part  of  it  which  has  been 
translated :  though  the  author's  observations,  in  general,  are  just, 
yet,  as  he  was  ignorant  of  our  language,  they  proceed  almost  wholly 
from  what  was  communicated  to  the  mind  through  the  organ  of 
sight.  *  Their  play-houses,'  he  says,  *  are  always  shut  during  thp 
day  ;  after  dark  the  scenes  are  opened.  The  faces  of  the  actors  are 
very  handsome.  Their  dresses  are  embroidered  and  splendid  ;  and 
thev  sing  in  exact  unison  with  the  music ;  and  dance  to  the  (kums 
and  flutes.  The  exhibition  is  delightful  in  the  highest  degree,  and 
all  go  away  with  laughing  countenances.'  And  he  adds,  in  a  note,-— 
for  this  Chinese  poet  too  uses  his  verses  as  pegs  to  hane  notes 
upon, — '  that  all  descriptions  of  people  mix  together  and  pay  a 
certain  fixed  price  ;  that  the  scenes  are  painted  td  represent  trees 
and  houses,  that  they  are  frequently  changed  \  and  that  the  female 
characters  are  all  performed  by  women.'  Of  the  Thames  he 
says,  '  three  bridges  resist  the  stream,  and  form  a  communication. 
Ships  and  boats  pass  beneath  the  arches ;  men  and  horses  walk 
amidst  the  clouds  ;  a  thousand  masses  of  stone  rise  one  above  the 
other;  and  the  river  flows  through  nine  channels.  The  bridge  of 
Lo-jfangf  which  out-tops  all  under  heaven,  resembles  them  in 
form.' — But  he  adds,  in  a  note,  that  the  bridge  of  Lo-yang,  in 
Fokien,  is  the  finest  in  the.  world ;  that  it  resembles  these  (of  the 
Thames)  in  appearance,  but  there  is  a  difierence  in  point  of  size  i-^ 
in  the  original,  there  is  an  artful  ambiguity  by  which  the  superiority 
•  in  point  of  size'  is  left  undecided.  Our  traveller  (who  is  not  de- 
ficient in  intelligence)  notices  chiefly  those  objects  which  excited 
attention  by  their  contrast  with  those  of  his  own  country — thus  he 
observes  that,  *  the  houses  are  so  lofty  that  you  may  pluck  the  stars 
from  them  ;'  that,  on  four  sacred  days  in  the  month,  people  out  on 
their  bestclothes,  and  go  to  the  temple;  that  the  virtuous  read  their 
sacred  book,  which  they  call  Pe-Ue  to  kot^  (prav  to  God) ;  that  the 
appearance  of  the  country  is  beautiful,  and  trie  hills,  rising  one 
above  another,  delightful  to  behold ;  that  little  girls  have  rosy  cheeks 
and  fair  complexions ;  that  men  and  women  marry  from  mutual 
choice ;  and  love  and  respect  each  other ;  and  that  there  are  no 
second  wives ;  that  the  grass  is  cut,  and  dried,  to  feed  cattle  in 
winter  when  there  is  frost  and  snow ;  that  men  and  women  ramble 
into  the  fiekls  to  gather  flowers ;  that  poor  women  at  the  wheat 
harvest  gather  the  grain  which  is  left,  and  sing  as  they  go  h^me ; 
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onrl  itet  people  recommend  each  other  in  spring  aad  i 
rettsrn  early,  lest  they  should  be  bewildered  in  the  fog,  &c«  As  this 
k  the  first  attempt  by  a  Chinese  to  give  his  countrymen  any  infiM^ 
ma tion  respecting  England,  we  have  thought  that  our  readers  wocM 
not  be  displeased  with  a  short  specimen  of  the  mode  in  whkh  it 
is  conveyed. 

That  the  Chinese  hiave  something  better  than  those  exhibitioiis 
described  by  travellers,  the  *  Orphan  of  Tchao,'  translated  by 
Premare,  and  Ae  '  Laou-sing-urh,'  both  of  which  are  taken 
'from  the  same  collection  of  one  hundred  dramas,  abundaiitlj 
testify;  and  we  think  th^re  is  also  proof  that  these  plays,  -and 
others  of  a  similar  description,  are  those  which  are  generally  re- 
presented before  Chinese  audiences,  though  it  is  not  a  little  re- 
markable, as  the  Editor  has  observed,  *  that  those  representatioos 
appear  to  descend  into  lowtiess  and  vulgarity,  in  the  inverse  ratio 
of  the  rank  and  situation  in  life  of  the  parties  for  whose  amosemeat 
they  are  exhibited.'  The  theaurical  entertainments  exhibitedbe£Nie 
the  emperor  and  his  court,  for  the  amusement  of  every  ambassador, 
from  Ysbrandt  fves  to  Titsitigh  and  Van  Braaro,  were  more  poeriie, 
absurd  and  mean,  than  those  to  which  they  were  invited  in  tlie 
provinces.  Thus  we  find  in  Lord  Macartney's  entertaining  Journal, 
a  ludicrous  detail  of  the  entertainments  Riven  at  Gohol,  which 
lasted  five  hours,  the  account  of  which  his  lordship  thus  coo- 
chides :  '  Thus  then  have  I  seen  King  Solomon  in  all  his  glorjf. 
I  use  this  expression,  as  the  scene  recalled  perfectly  to  my  meoiory 
a  puppet-show  of  that  name,  which  I  recollect  to  have  seen  in  my 
childhood,  and  which  made  so  strong  an  impression  on  my  mind,  tint 
I  then  thought  it  a  true  representation  of  the  highest  pitch  of  huatan 
greatness  and  felicity.'  But  at  Tien»sing  his  lordship  speaks  of  the 
actors  having  exhibited  during  the  day  *  several  d^rent  panto- 
mimes and  historical  dramas*'  *  One  of  these,'  Sir  George  Staunton 
observes,  *  attracted  particular  attention.'  Scanty  as  their  know- 
ledge was  of  the  language,  many  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  embosay 
perceived,  or  thought  they  perceived,  the  resemblance  of  the  action 
to  one  of  Shakspeare's  historical  plays.  A  rebel  general,  who  has 
slain  his  sovereign,  pays  his  addresses  to  the  captive  empresg  ; 
and,  *  whilst  she  is  teaiing  her  hair,  and  rending  the  skies  with  her 
tjomplaints,  the  conqueror  enters,  approaches  her  with  respect, 
addresses  her  in  a  gentle  tone,  soothes  her  sorrows  with  histroei- 
passion,  talks  of  love  and  adoration,  and,  like  Richard  the  Tbiid 
with  Lady  Anne,  prevails,  in  less  than  half^an  hour,  on  the  Chinese 
princess,  to  dry  up  her  tears,  to  forget  her  deceased  consort,  and 
yield  to  a  consoling  wooer.' 

It  wouW  be  idle  to  conjecture,  in  the  present  state  of  our  i«i- 
perfect  knowledge  at  China,  whence  this  unfavourable  diftreooe 
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with  tbe  character  of  this  mean  and  insoleut  goveroment,  to  sup* 
pose  that  these  exhibitions  were  got  up  for  the  occasion,  as  be- 
ng,  in  their  opinion,  best  suited  to  the  taste  and  understanding 
of  Ibfeign  barbarians,  who,  ac^rding  to  their  notions,  come  from 
afar  to  offer  them  tribute  and  to  seek  their  protection. 

Bat  the  vulgar  and  childish  exhibitions  of  the  Chinese  stage 
farm  not  the  most  serious  charge  against  the  taste  and  judgment  of 
this  nation  of  sages;  it  appears,  from  the  ^Brief  View,^  that  they 
frequently  offend  against  all  decency  and  morality.  Not  satisfied 
frith  the  mere  relation  of  a  criminal  act  or  a  filthy  story,  the  Chi- 
nese require  something  more — the  eye  must  l>e  gratified  by  a 
sight  of  every  process  of  the  transaction.  The.  following  in- 
slance  will  suffice  as  a  specimen  of  their  taste  in  this  respect. 

«Tbe  hiftery  of  hoibeads  deceived  by  their  misUesses,  uys  M.  de 
Gkn^es,  **  bemg  frequentlj  the  subject  of  their  comedies,  there  occur 
theMtn  sometimes  situatioai  so  free,  snd  in  which  the  actor  exhibits  so 
much  truth,  that  the*  scene  becomes  extremely  iodecent,**-«-and  he  men- 
tioos  an  instance  of  which  he  was  an  eye-witness,  where  the  heroine  of 
tbe  piece  '*  devint  grosse  et  accoucba  sur  le  th^ltre  d*un  enfant.'*  Tbe 
piece  was  called  tbe  Seehou  Pagoda,  being  the  history  of  tbe  destruc- 
tion of  the  Pagoda  now  in  ruins,  on  that  famous  lake  described  by 
Mr.  Barrow  under  the  name  of  ^tuyii/f^fa,— tbe  Temple  of  the 
Thundering  Wfnds.  Several  genii,  mounted  upon  serpents,  and  march* 
mg  along  the  margin  of  the  lake,  opened  the  scene;  a  oeigbbeurieg 
boBce  shortly  after  made  kwe  to  one  of  theae  goddeases,  who,  in  spite 
of  the  renoostranees  of  her  sister,  listened  to  the  young  man,  married 
hioa,  be^ne  pregnant,  and  was  delivered  of  a  child  upon  the  sta^e^  wly» 
imry  soon  found  itself  in  a  condition  to  walk  about  £nra|ed  at  this 
scandalous  adventure,  the  genii  drove  away  tbe  bonze,  and  finished  by 
striking  tbe  pagoda  with  lightning,  and  reducing  It  to  the  ruined  conditio!) 
in  which  it  now  appears.*     {Brief  Futp,  p.  29,) 

The  translation  of  the  Laou-sing-urb  puts  an  end  to  all  dispute 
with  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  Chinese  drama,  if  any  doubt  could 
have  been  entertained  with  regard  to  the  authenticity  and  th^e  fidelity 
of  the  translation  of  the  ^Orphan  of  Tchao.'  The  latter  is  abused 
by  Votuire,  though  he  made  it  the  ground-work  of  one  of  bis  best 
tragedies;  he  admits,  indeed,  that,  in  spite  of  the  innumerable 
crowd  of  events,  they  are  all  exhibited  in  the  most  clear  and  dis« 
tiact  manner;  but  he  quarrels  with  it,  because  unity  of  time  and 
action,  sentiment,  character,  eloquence,  passion,  all,  by  bis  ac- 
count, are  wanting-^a  grave  list  of  defects,  truly — ^but  V^oltaire 
probably  was  not  aware  that  Premare's  translation  is  the  skeleton 
only  of  the  Chinese  play,  and  that  those  parts  which  have  been 
woapared  with  tbe  Creek  cbQru:»>  and  in  which  sentim^oi.  and 
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piassion,  if  not  doauence,  arc  expressed,  wert  omkled  by  the 
translator.     The  editor  observes, 

*Our  countrjman.  Doctor  *Hurd,  in  his  *•  Disconrse  on  Practicaf 
Imitation,*'  formed  a  very  difierent  opinion  of  this  tragedy  from  that  d 
Voltaire.  Hetoncetvedtbat  it  embraces  the  two  essentials  of  dramatic 
poetry,  unity  and  integrity  of  action— and  s  close  connexion,  of  the  in* 
cidents  of  the  story  ;  for,  '^  first,"  he  observes,  ^  the  action  is  5tf tctjy 
one;  the  destruction  of  the  bouse  of  Chao  is  the  single  event  oo  which 
oor  attention  turns  from  the  beginntjig ;  we  see  it  gradually  prepared  and 
brought  on ;  and  wilh  its  completion,  the  tragedy  finishes.  Secondly, 
the  action  proceeds  with  as  much  rapidity,  as  Aristotle  himself  demands." 
And  having  noticed  its  resemblance  in  many  points  to  the  Electra  of  So- 
phocle? — '*  let  me  add,*'  says  he,  "  an  intermixture  of  songs  in  passionate 
parts,  heightened  into  sublime  poetry,  and  somewhat  resembling  the  cha- 
racter of  the  ancient  chorus."  Had  Premare  translated  more  of  these 
lyrics,  be  would  probably  have  found  the  resemblance  still  more  com- 
plete.'   (Brief  View,  p.  S4.) 

The  *  Heir  in  his  Old  Age'  is  liable  to  none  of  the  objectiotot 
brought  by  Voltaire  against  the  '  Orphan  of  Chao,*  except  the 
want  of  unity  of  place  and  time,  a  defect  of  which  we  in  England, 
at'ieast,  are  not  warranted  to  complain.  This  drama  is  wanting 
neither  in  sentiment,  passion,  nor  character — of  its  eloquence  none 
can  judge  correctly,  but  those  who  fcerthe  force  of  the  associatioh 
of  ideas  suggested  by  the  compounded  symbobof  the  Chinese 
language,  wbose^nost  striking  beauties,  as  a  Chinese  has  observed, 
'pass  through  the  eye  immediately  to  the  heart,'  and  whose  sound, 
striking  upon  the  ear, '  brings  the  recollection  of  the  picture  tathe 
eye.'  These  combinations  of  symbols,  the  frequent  use  of  meta- 
phors,  and  of  allusions  to  ancient  history  and  popular  stories, 
especially  in  the  lyrical  parts,  '  which  are  sung  or  chanted  with 
music,'  must  render  the  translation  of  them  a  difficult  task  to  ail 
European ;  and  after  all,  the  best  translation  can  only  be  an  ap- 
proximation to  the  original,  wanting  the  strength,  and  beauty,  and 
expression  conveyed  by  the  latter  to  the  eye  of  a  Chinese.  Mr. 
Davis,  we  think,  has  done  wonders ;  he  found,  he  says,  the  lyri- 
cal parts  very  obscure,  but  where  doubtful  passages  occurred, 
'  the  opinion  of  two  or  more  natives  was  asked,  and  that  sense' 
adopted  which  appeared  to  be  most  consistent  with  the  idiom  of 
the  language,  ana  with  the  scope  of  the  original.' 

The  comedy  of  '  An  Heir  in  his  old  Age'  is  the  representation 
of  a  simple  story  in  domestic  life,  the  dramatis pBrsorue  bein^  com- 
posed entirely  of  the  members  of  a  family  in  the  mercantile,  or 
trading  profession,  which  in  China  we  may  consider  as  consti- 
tuting the  middle  class  of  society.  The  moral  meant  fo  be  con- 
veyed is  an  illustration  of  the  happiness  or  the  misery  of  having 
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cor  vnaHUag  a  aoo  to  faommr  hit  aced  parents,  and  to  paj  an  annual 
visit  to  their  tombs  when  dead ;  nUal  piety  being,  in  the  estimation 
o£thi&  singular  people,  thet  first  of  moral  virtues,  and  the  lack  of  it 
die  worst  of  moral  offences ;  it  is,  in  fact,  the  grand  basis  on  which, 
all  the  religious,  moral,  and  civil  institutions  of  the  empire  are 
focinded :  hence  the  want  of  an  heir  to  perpetuate  the  taiunly  name^ 
and  to  perform  the  posthumous  ceremonies,  is  a  source  of  misery 
in  a  man's  life*tirae,  and  a  reproach  to  his  memory  when  dead.  To 
obviate  this  misfortune,  as  far  as  human  means  will  admit,  custom, 
which  is  here  stronger  than  law,  allows  a  man  to  take  an  inferior, 
or  second  wife,  whom  he  generally  purchases  from  poor  relations; 
in  this  character  she  has  no  rights,  and  if  she  bear  children,  they 
are  considered  as  the  children  of  the  first  or  legitimate  wife,  and 
enjoy  the  same  privileges  as  if  bom  in  lawful  wedlock* 

The  characters  in  the  '  Heir  in  his  Oki  Age'  are  an  old  man,  his 
wife,  his  second  wife,  his  daughter,  his  son-in-law,  and  his  nephew. 
The  oudine  of  the  fable  is  briefly  this : — The  old  man,  having  amas- 
sed considerable  wealth  by  trade,  and  being  without  a  son  to  per* 
form  the  duties  which  filial  piety  demands,  both  to  the  living  and 
the  dead,  had  taken  a  second  wiie,  whose  pregnancy  is  annouocedl 
at  the  opening  of  the  play.  To  atone  for  some  little  irreeularitietf 
i&his  trading  concerns,  and  incline  heaven  to  be  favourable  to  hie 
wishes,  be  makes  a  sacrifice  of  his  bookdebu,  by  burning  them  in 
the  presence  of  his  iamily.  He  then  bequeaths  lus  property  to  hit: 
wife  and  married  daughter ;  and  having  eot  rid  of  a  nephew^  who 
ia  hated  by  his  old  wife,  by  giving  him  a  hundred  pieces  of  silver, 
he  sets  out  for  his  house  in  the  country,  to  await  the  congratulations 
of  his  feraily  on  the  wisbed-for  birth  of  his  son. 

He  is  scarcely  departed,  however,  before  the  disappointment  of 
the  son-in-law,  on  the  pregnancy  of  the  second  wife,  vents  itself  in 
invectives ;  and  he  plauuy  tells  the  daughter,  (his  wife,)  that  he 
only  married  her  for  the  sake  of  the  old  man's  wealth.  The  daugh- 
ter soothes  him  by  hinting  how  easy  it  will  be  to  get  rid  of  the 
jffegnant  wife,  and  to  frame  a  plausible  storv  to  deceive  her  father ; 
and  fi^m  what  follows,  the  husband,  as  weU  as  the  audience,  is  left 
to  conclude  that  she  has  contrived  to  despatch  the  unfortunate 
woman*  In  the  mean  time,  the  old  gentleman  is  waiting  in  great 
anlrtefy^for  the  result ;  his  femily  appear  in  succession  to  commu- 
nicate the  ddeful  tidings  of  the  disappearance  of  his  second  wife, 
which  he  conceives  to  be  a  trick,  and  is  at  length  reluctant^ 
brought  to  believe  it  true.  In  the  bitterness  of  his  disappointment, 
he  bursts  into  tears,  and  expresses  his  suspicions  of  foul  play. 
Attributing  at  length  his  misfortunes  to  some  little  peculations  of 
which  he  hBs  been  guilty,  he  resolves  to  bestow  alms  at  a  neigh- 
bouring temple,  and  to  fast  for  sevep  days,  in  the  hope  that  the 
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objects  of  his  charity  mgy  iB  some  measure,  faonever  kopeiiKdy^ 
supply  the  place  of  a  son.  We  have  now  a  scene  at  the  temple  is 
which  the  beggars  of  China,  like  the  beggars  in  all  other  coootries; 
eihibit  their  talent  at  fraud  and  imposture;  here  also  the  nephew 
appears,  in  the  most  hopeless  state  of  poverty ;  he  is  insdted  fay 
the  son-in-law,  and  reproached  by  the  old  wife  :  the  unde,  bow^ 
ever,  dismisses  him  with  a  trifle  of  money  to  supply  his  ifmnedisie 
wants,  and  earnestly  recommends  him  to  be  punctual  in  vishtiig 
the  tombs  of  bis  family  at  the  approaching  season,  |ivinf  bim  tbt 
strongest  assorances  that  a  due  attention  to  the  duties  oi  filial  pi* 
ety  must  ultimately  lead  to  prosperity. 

The  nephew  accordingly  visits  the  tombs,  tnakes  the  best  ob* 
lalions  that  his  poverty  will  allow,  invokes  the  shades  of  his  a»* 
castors  to  commiserate  his  distress,  and  to  grant  him  their  protac- 
tton :  he  then  goes  away,  and  the  old  man  and  his  wile  make  tbeir 
appearance,  observe  the  vestiges  of  a  recent  oUatioBi  copdode 
fit>m  the  meanness  of  the  ofierings  that  it  must  have  been  their  ne* 
phew,  and  express  great  indignation  that  their  own  daughter  and 
son-in-law  should  be  so  tardy  in  fulfilling  their  duty.  The  M  ami 
takes  this  opportunity  of  convincing  his  wife  of  her  injnstiGe  t» 
this  nephew,  who  is  not  onlv  more  worthy,  but  nearer  in  bkx)d 
tten  their  son-in-law ;  she  relents,  and  expresses  a  desire  to  make 
reparation ;  he  enters,  a  reconciliation  takes  place,  and  he  is  agaia 
received  into  the  family. 

*Soon  after,  the  son-in-law  and  daughter  appear  with  a  gieal 
noise  and  a  procession  of  village  officers,  to  perform  the  cenemOi- 
nies ;  but  they  are  received  by  their  parents  with  bkter  reproaehes 
for  their  ingratitude  and  tardy  piety,  and  ordered  never  more  to 
enter  the  doors  of  their  parents.  On  the  old  man's  birth-day, 
however,  they  approach  his  house  and  entreat  to  pay  their  re^ 
spects,  when  to  the  utter  astonishment  and  joy  of  the  old  man,  his 
daughter  presents*him  with  his  second  wife,  leading  a  son  in  her 
hand  about  three  years  of  age,  both  of  whom,  it  now  app^rs,'  had 
been  secreted  by  the  daughter,  and  supported  by  her,  out  ^ai^ 
fection  to  her  fether,  unknown  to  her  husband,  who  had  all  akmt 
supposed  both  mother  and  child  to  have  been  otherwise  disposiui 
of.  The  daughter  is  now  separated  from  ber  worthless  husband, 
and  taken  into  her  father's  house ;  a  new  arrangement  is  made  of 
his  property ;  and  the  piece  concludes  with  the  joy  and  gratitude 
oC  tne  old  gentleman,  for  being  so  unexpectedly  made  happy  bjr 
^  an  heir  in  his  old  a^.' 

This  simple  story  is  woriced  up  with  considerable  ingenuity ;  the 
unity  and  integrity  of  the  action  are  closely  adhered  to,  the  incidents 
are  all  connected  with  the  main  design,  and  the  character  of  eadb 
of  the  dramMtis  persenm  weU  preserved  tbroi^outy  especisUly  (bat 
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irf*  tbe  old  arms:  that  of  tbeoid  ladjr  is  not  quite  so  passive  as  we 
h^d  been  led  to  suppose  the  female  character  to  be  ia  China  ;  ske 
nsles  her  £aunily  with  undisputed  sway  ;  and  is  moreover  a  reasou- 
sMe  woman,  listeaa  to  argument,  and  is  open  to  conviction.  Tht 
action  proceeds  without  the  least  interruption,  and  though  the  time 
employed  is  somewhat  more  than  three  years,  the  events  follow 
each  other  in  such  natural  order,  and  are  so  closely  connected,  that 
the  lapse  of  time  would  not  be  parceivedt  but  for  the  age  of  the 
child  bf  ovebt  forward  in  the  concluding  scene*  It  is  very  remark- 
able xhat  uxe  divisions  of  this  drama  should  approximate  so  neariy 
to  those  of  most  European  nations.  It  consists  of  five  .acts,  or  lour 
besides  the  su-tszt,  or  opening,  which  is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
aft  act  differing  in  nothing  from  the  other  acts.  Its  resemblajpee  to 
the  pn^egues  of  the  Greek  drama  is  sufficiently  striking,  Wheve  the 
principal  personages  come  forward  to  let  the  audience  into  the 
argumtnt  or  story  on  which  the  action  is  lo  turn,  and  lo  acquaint 
them  with  the  names  and  characters  of  the  actors.  The  'Okl 
If  an,'  in  the  '  Opening'  o(  the  present  drama,  announces  bimself  tn 
this  manner: — '  I  am  a  man  of  Tung-ping-foo;  my  siroame  is  Lew, 
my  name  Tsune-sheu.  I  am  sixty-years  of  age,  and  Le-sbe,  my 
wife,  is  fiftv-eight.  My  daughter  Yin-chung's  age  is  twemy«eeven, 
and  that  of  her  husband,  Chang-Iang,  thirty,  &c;'  and  so  he  goes 
OO  to  tell  the  ages,  connexions,  and  history  of  the  whole  drmnoHs 
/er^emo— -like  the  single  actor  of  Tbespis,  announcing  his  own  nanie 
imd  &mily9  and  telling  the  simple  tale  of  his  misfortunes,— <pr,  like 
the  ghost  of  Polydore,  in  the  Hecuba  of  Euripides,  aoquaintoig 
Ae  audience  that  he  is  ihe  son  of  Hecuba  and  Priam,  just  come 
Irom  the  mansions  of  the  dead,  ^c.-'^-or  Helena,  who  exclaims, 

««-*  I  from  Sparta  draw  my  birth,  a  realm 
To  glory  not  unknown,  of  royal  raoe, 
Daughter  of  Tyndarus,  '" 

■   I    '  I        and  Helena  mj  name/ 

Buvthe  nearest  parallel  to  the  Chinese  drama  maj^  perhaps  be 
ibond  in  some  of  our  old  Mvsteries ;  as  in  that  of  ^  Candlemas 
Day,  or  the  Killing  of  the  Children  of  Israel^'  where,  for  instance. 
King  Herod  thus  announces  himself  ><- 

*  I  am  King  Herofmdy  I  will  it  be  knowen  so, 
Most  stroog  and  mygbty  in  feld  for  to  fygfat,  &c/ 

This  practice  of  addressine  the  audience,  as  Mr.  Gifford  has 
observed,  is  ridiculed  by  Ben  Jonson  in  his  *  Bartholomew  Fair,' 
where  LarUhom  Leatherhead  thus  opens  his  puppet-show. 
'  Gentles,  that  no  longer  your  expectations  may  waoder. 
Behold  our  chief  actor,  amorous  Leander. 
With  a  great  deal  oT  cloth,  lap|S^d  about  him  like  a  scarf, 
For  he  yet  senres  his  fstber,  a  dyer  at  PaddUe^whaif/ 
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The  resemblance,  howeverf  to  the  Greek  dramfi  does  not  sitop 
here.  The  lyrical  compositions,  which  in  the  serious  and  histo- 
rical plays  are  more  frequent  than  in  dramas  like  the  one  in  ques- 
tion, bear  a  very  striking  affinity  to  the  chorus  of  the  old  Greek 
tra^dy,  with  ail  due  distance,  however,  as  to  taste  and  genios, 
ana  like  the  chorus  too,  they  are  sung  with  an  accompanimeat  of 
nusic.  The  difficulty  of  many  of  these  choral  songs  in  the  Gredr 
tragedy  is  not  greater  than  the  obscurity  which  prevails  io  those 
of  the  Chinese.  Mr.  Davis  seems  to  think  that  these  pas^ges 
are  chiefly  intended  to  gratify  the  ear,  and  that  sense  is  very 
often  sacrificed  to  sound.  It  may  be  so ;  and,  if  it  were,  bis  editor 
observes,  'examples  of  the  same  kind  might  be  produced  nearer 
home.'  We  are  rather  inclined  to  believe,  however,  from  Mr* 
Davis's  own  occasional  translations,  that  they  are  meant  to  cqo- 
vey  some  sage  reflection,  or  some  moral  truth,  bearing  on  the 
subject  of  the  dialogue,  and  that  their  obscurity  is  owin^  to  the 
figurative  signification  of  the  symbols.  *  Without  extensive  know- 
ledge of  their  ancient  poetry,'  says  Mr.  Morrison,  *  and  the  cus- 
toms and  manners  of  the  country,  it  is  very  difficult  to  UDderstaod 
their  poetical  compositions.' 

The  Chinese  stage  derives  none  of  those  helps  from  scenery 
which,  in  Europe,  so  powerfully  assists  in  augmenting  the  illusion. 
Nor  have  they  any  permanent  theatres :  with  the  ready  bamboo,  of 
universal  use,  a  few  mats,  and  some  printed  cotton  cloths,  they  wMI 
dress  up  a  theatre  in  a  few  hours;  or  a  chamber,  with  a  door  for 
*their  exits  and  their  entrances,'  will  suffice  for  the  purpose.  When 
a- foreign  ambassador  is  received  by  the  viceroy  of  a  province,  «■ 
the  governor  of  a  city,  or  when  an  officer  of  state,  or  a  wealthy  ci- 
tizen, gives  an  entertainment  to  his  friends^  a  set  of  players  and  a 
band  of  music  are  the  never-failing  appendages  to  the  banquet. 
They  are  always  ready  to  commence  on  a  certain  number  of  pieces, 
and^ey  continue  to  {5lay  as  long  as  the  guests  remain,  without 
intermbsion.  The  female  characters  are  usually  performed  by 
eunuchs  or  boys  ;  though  women  sometimes  appear  on  the  stage. 
The  dialogue  in  their  tragedies  and  historical  plays  is  carried  on  ia 
a  tone  of  voice  considei*ably  elevated  above  its  natural  pitch,  aad 
continued  in  a  kind  of  whining  monotony,  like  a  bad  imitation  of 
the  recitative  in  the  Italian  opera,  but  without  the  modulations 
and  cadences  of  that  pleasing  vehicle  of  fine  music. «  In  the 
lighter  pieces  of  comedy  and  farce,  the  dialogue  is  conducted  in 
the  familiar  tone  of  commou  conversation. 

Any  extract  that  we  could  give  would  convey  but  litde  idea  of 
the  merits  or  defects  of  the  present  play;  whatever  they  may  be, 
the  Chinese  drama  is  unquestionably  their  own;  and  it  appears, 
both  from  this  and  the  tragedy  of  the  House  of  Tchao^  that  the 
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ok^ct  IB  *to  Aom  virtiie  her  own  feature,  scorn  ber  own  iosage ;' 
ma  iboagh  the  *  Heir  in  -  bis  old  Age'  was  wrhten  nearly  ergiit 
IiOMked  years  ago,  yeU  ds  time  stands  stsH  in  Chinft  with  regard 
•o  any  alteration  or  improvement,  this  and  ail  their  plays,  bow- 
erer  old,  show  the  existing  age,  'his  form  and  pressure.'  It  if 
a  true  picture  of  Chinese  manners  and  Chinese  feelings,  and,  as 
sneh,  is  a  Tahmbie  aequishton  to  our  stock  of  knowtedge,  as  fer  as 
it' regards  this  extraordinary  nation. 

There  is  little  or  no  doubt  that  the  Chinese  borrowed  the  popu^ 
¥ar  religion,  and  the  remnants  they  possess  of  astronomical  science, 
lirom  the  Hindoos ;  but  their  dr^ma  is  obviously  altogether  national 
If  we  may  judge  from  the  single  Hindoo  play  that  has  been  pub- 
Ifobed  in  an  European  dress,  we  shouhi  say,  that  while  the  Hindoos 
soar  beyond  nature  into  the  wilds  of  mythology,  the  Chinese  adhere 
rigidty^  t^r  too  rigidly  sometimes,  to  human  actions  and  human  im- 
perfections, it  is  true,  the  same  feeling  of  misery  attending  the 
i^dnt  of  a  son  is  expressed  in  Sacontala  as  in  the  Chinese  play; 
19IK  among  the  Hindoos  it  is  more  of  a  religious  feeling,  and  the 
obsenrance  ofd  precept  of  the  Vedas;  thus  the  prince  Duslunan* 
ta  says : — 

*  Ah  roe!  the  departed  souls  of  my  ancestors,  who  claim  a  share  in 
the  funeral  cake,  which  I  have  no  son  to  off(ir,  are  apprehensive  of  losing 
tbeir  due  honour,  when  Dushmanta  shall  be  no  more  on  earth !— «who 
then,  akn,  will  perfuroi  in  oor  family,  those  obsequies  which  the  Veda 
pKserrhes  ?  My  forefatbers  must  drink,  instead  of  a  pure  libation,  this 
Aood.of  learS)  the  OBly  ofiertag  vvl^cb  a  man,  who  di^  ckiklless,  can 

We  are  so  much  pleased  with  this  little  performance  of  Mr. 
Davis,  that  we  hope  to  see  more  of  the  name  kind,  from  the  same, 
or-someodier  collection  of  the  popular  dramas  of  China;  for 
nethitfg  can  be  better  calculated  to  display  the  manners  and  the 
character  of  the  people. 

We  had  promised  ovrselvea  much  information  on  the  interesting 
aub|ect  before  us,  from  the  embassy  to  China,  which,  at  the  present 
■looient,  occupies  so  large  a  share  <rf  the  public  attention.  With 
aueb  superior  advantages  to  those  of  Lord  Macartney,  in  having  so 
nany  of  our  own  countrymefi  who  are  well  versed  in  tte  language^ 
Sir  Creorge  Staunton,  Mr*  Morrison,  and  Mr.  Davis,  tbe  Editor 
too^  had  naturally  enough  anticipated  the  most  favourable  results 
from  the  mission ;  which,  however,  we  regret  to  find,  from  tbe 
Imperial  Gazette,  are  not  likely  to  be  fulBlled.  That  the  general 
fooU'Whicb  have  been  published  are  true,  we  ai-e  not  disoosed  to 
doubt ;  that  the  details  are  false,  we  entertain  as  little  doubt, — 
well  knowing. that,  for  the  propagation  of  ialsehood,  the  oM 
Brussels  Gazet,te  was  but  a  type  of  that  of  Pekin* 
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.  Receot  accoanu  from  the  embassy  9Utet  thai  cm  tbc  ^lolof 
the  ships  in  the  gulf  of  Fe-tcbe-lee,  on  the  28 lb  July,  two  miliuij 
officers  came  on  from  the  shore,  and  expressed  some  surpri$«at 
their  having  reaohed  that  anchorage  in  so  sju»t  a  time  after  notice 
had  been  first  received  of  the  embassy;  and  it  was  evident  th?^ 
no  preparations  had  been  made  for  its  reception.  Two  dap 
afterwards,  however,  the  same  officers  returned  with  intell'^oce 
that  three  mandarins  of  rank  had  been  appointed  loattesdtliiedp)- 
bassador  to  the  capital ;  the  first  of  the  name  of  Quong^  the  ispe- 
rial  legate,  and  a  Tartar ;  the  secood  Cluing^  a  civilian ;  the  tlunl, 
Fm,  a  military  officer ;  being  the  exact  counterparts  of  the  tbrce 
l^a'jin^  or  great  men,  appointed  to  wail  on  Lord  Mapartnefjand 
to^make  the  parallel  complete,  the  Tartar  legate  aimouncedhi« in- 
tention of  receiving  the  ambassador  on  shore,  while  the  oiber  iw 
paid  their  respects  to  him  on  board  the  Alceste.  They  brpusbt 
with  them  a  fleet  of  junks,  as  on  the  former  occasion,  coptainiogthe 
imperial  i)resent  of  refreshments  for  the  ships^  crews,  inleodedalsf^ 
when  unloaded,  to  convey  back  the  presents  and  bajggage  of  tbe 
.ambassador  and  his  sui  te.  The  present  did  not  cont^n  such  a  vast 
profusion  of  hogs,  fowls,  pumpioDs,  and  pears,  as  on  the  former 
occasion,  from  the  want,  most  probably,  of  a  lon|^r  ootic?  to 
provide  them ;  but  it  was  ample;  and  the  friendly  attentions  of 
these  two  men,  as  well  as  the  conciliating  manners  of  the  legat^t 
held  out  the  promise  of  a  favoumble  and  iionourable  reception  ifi 
Pekin*  Two  circumstances,  however,  were  casually  Bjeutiooad, 
that  in  some  degree  cast  a  damp  pver  this  agreeable  ppospecl.  b 
the  first  place,  it  was  rumoured  among  the  Chinese  on  shore  that 
the  Emperor  would  set  out  for  Gehol,  in  Tartary,  on  the  9tb  Sep- 
tember, previously  to  which,  he  would  receive  ihc  ambassador  ift 
Pekin,  and  give  him  his  final  audience  of  leave :  secondly,  the  tvo 
mandarins  Chang  and  Yin  insinuated  pretty  plainlv  that  die  mm 
ceremony  of  prostration  would  be  expected  from  the  ambassadofi 
if  the  former  point  was  not  got  over,  it  w^s  quite  evident  tbat  bo 
time  would  be  allowed  tor  the  tEansacUon  of  any  kimLof  bosio^i 
and  the  question  of  the  ceremony  was  consideriMlasa  paiot  of  vital 
importance — as,  on  the  refusal  or  oompliance  with  this  degradio; 
and  humiliating  demand^  England  must  continue  to  fiiaintaio,i<* 
the  eyes  of  this  haughty  governa»nt,  Uiat  high  rank  aodiwlcpWr 
dent  spirit  for  which  she  had  hitherto  been  knowa  to  tbeai,or  ^ 
the  seal  of  vassalage  to  her  submission,  and  be  registered  aaiofigtk 
number  of  their  petty  tributaries*  However,  as  these  ©eo  see**^' 
Bot  to  have  any  iK>sitive  instructions  on  that  head,  and  as  eve^ 
lUng  hitherto  had  peen  conducted  on  the  same  plan  and  principle 
as  t^cetgeCve,  jt  was^hoped  that  no  sugb  cmces«i^  wouid  he  pa* 
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8i«ted  iH,  dh  any  material  devfetioh  be  demanded,  inconsistent  with 
%ht  precedent  established  by  Lord  Macartney. 

Some  little  objection  was  at  first  made  to  the  number  of  persons 
attached  to  the  embassy,  which  with  the  guard,  band  of  rinSic, 
«ind  servants,  amounted  to  seventy-five ;  the  orders  from  Pekia 
limiting  the  number  to  fifty.  The  objection,  however,  was  imme- 
diately removed,  and  a  fleet  of  more  than  thirty  comniodious  bar* 
ges  appointed  to  carry  them  up  the  river  to  Tong-shoo,  within 
twelve  miles  of  the  capital ;  and  so  studious  were  they  to  follow 
the  former  precedent,  that  g  vessel  was  prepared  to  receive  two 
cows,  to  supply  the  English  with  milk  for  their  tea. 

Here  ends  our  direct  information  from  the  embassy ;  the  rest  is 
ftom  Chinese  authority,  which  is,  in  fact,  no  authority  at  all ;  the 
Bkost  audacious  falsehoods  were  daily  published  when  the  former 
embassy  was  in  the  country,  and  iJord  Macartney  had  constant 
occasion  to  obscr\'e,  that  *  their  ideas  of  the  obligations  of  truth 
were  very  lax ;'  besides,  whatever  appears  in  the  Pekin  Gazette  is 
prepared  solely  and  exclusively  for  the  Chinese.  No  foreigner  is 
supposed  to  know  any  thmg  of  what  passes  in  China.  It  would 
seem,  then,  from  this  gazelle,  that  the  emperor  had  not  seen  the  am- 
bassador^norreceived iheRe^ent'slettersandpresents;  and thatthc 
reason  assigned  for  this  unfriendly  proceeding  was  the  refusal,  on 
the  part  of  Lord  Amherst,  to  go  through  the  degrading  ceremony 
required  from  all  the  petty  kingdoms  nominally  under  the  proteo- 
<ten  of  the  empire ;  a  ceremony  which,  as  we  have  stated,  is  the 
sigi!  and  seal  of  their  vassalage.  This  ceremony  requires  the 
person  to  fall  down  at  the  word  of  command  on  both  knees,  and, 
On  another  word  being  given  by  a  kind  of  herald,  to  bow  the  head 
irine  distinct  times  to  the  ground.  It  has  been  conjectured,  that 
our  quarrel  with  the  Nepaulese  had  some  share  in  the  untoward 
circumstances  of  the  embassy;  but  this  is  not  likely ;  much  less  is 
it  do  that  the  emperor  should  have  first  been  informed  of  that 
quarrel  by  Lord  Amherst  He  had  in  fact  appointed  a  gene- 
ral, and  marched  an  army  through  Tartary  to  Thibet,  long  before 
the  arrival  of  the  embassy  ;  and  that  general  reached  Lassa  about 
the  same  time  that  Lord  Amherst  arrived  at  Tein-Sing.  The  first 
aropearance  of  discontent  is  manifested  at  the  circumstance  of  the 
snips  leaving  the  gulf  of  Fe-tche-lee  without  orders ;  it  insinuates 
that  these  ships  went  off  for  some  bad  purpose,  and  with  the  desigiv 
of  examining  the  coast  5  and  circular  orders  were  senttotheoflScera 
of  the  maritime  provinces,  directing  them  not  to  permit  the  ships 
to  anchor,  or  a  single  man  to  land,  but  to  desire  them  immediately 
to  proceed  to  Macao,  and  there  to  wait  the  arrival  of  the  ambas- 
sador.    This  ignorant  government  could  not  cofK*^Jve  the  danger 
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of  alaree  ditpof  war  lyingatam^ortBtbenikkHeoraliexif 
gulf,  in  less  than  four  fathoms  water,  and  eleven  miles  from  afaore, 
at  a  time  too  when  the  chs^nge  of  the  monsoon  was  roooieRterily 
expected,  and  wbeii  those  horrible  hurricanes  calkd  tvphoons 
preyail,  and  in  one  of  which,  in  fact  the  Alcesie  was  caught  in  ber 
return  to  the  southward;— deceitful  in  all  its  proceedings;  its  con- 
duct at  variance  with  all  its  moral  and  political  nmxims ;  it  could 
only  impute  bad  motives  to  measures  of  necessary  precaittiod, 
though  the  same  measures  had  also  been  adopted  by  Sir  Erasmus 
Gower  on  the  former  occasion. 

The  danger,  in  fact,  was  stated  to  *the  le^te  and  the  ttro  man- 
darins; ana  so  well  satisfied  were  they  with  the  reasons  assiinied 
for  not  remaininj^  in  that  open  anchorage,  that  they  furotsbed  Cap- 
tain Maxwell  with  a  letter,  ordering  the  provincial  authorities, 
wherever  he  might  touch,  to  su))ply  the  wants  of  the  ships.  If  they 
neglected  to  inform  his  imperial  majesty  of  this  circumstance,  they 
alone  were  to  blame*  However  they  did  not  trouble  the  coast  (m 
China ;  they  stood  across  the  gulf  of  Leatong,  saw  the  great  wall, 
winding  up  one  side  of  steep  mountains  and  descendinff  tte  other 
down  into  the  verv  gulf;  and  instead  of  meeting  with  we  eastern 
coast  of  Corea,  where  it  appears  on  our  charts,  they  fell  in  with  an 
archipelago  of  a  thousand  islands,  among  which  were  the  most 
commodious  and  magnificent  harbours ;  the  real  coast  of  the  Co- 
rean  peninsula  being  at  least  130  miles  fartherlo  the  eastwarfl. 
From  hence  they  proceeded  to  the  Leiou-Kieou  islands,  where 
they  met  with  a  barbour  equal  to  that  of  Port  Mahon,  ami  with 
the  most  friendly  reception  I'rom  the  poor  but  kind-hearted  people 
of^  those  islands.  Finally,  from  hence  they  stood  across  direct  for 
Canton* 

In  the  mean  time  the  embassy  proceeded  to  Pekin;  and  on  their 
arrival  at  Tien-Sing,  so  it  is  statea  in  the  Gazette  before  us,  a  grand 
entertainment  was  given  to  Lord  Amherst, agreeably  with  the  estab- 
lish^ ceremonies  of  the  empire;  for  which,  however,  bislordshipis 
said  not  to  have  been  sufficiently  thankful.  Another  edict,  bearing 
date  the  38th  of  August,  announces  the  arrival  of  the  ambassador 
at  Pekin,  bearing  a  letter  and  tribute  from  the  King  of  England: 
and  another  edict,  in  the  next  day's  Gaaette,  proclaims 'the  con- 
clusion of  the  mission,  orders  it  to  quit  Pekin  the  same  day,  points 
out  its  route  through  the  provinces  to  Canton,  commands  the  great 
officers  of  the  provinces  and  the  criminal  judges  to  attend  the  am 
bassador,  together  with  a  large  military  escort ;  and  it  is  difficult 
to  say  whether  suspicion,  weakness,  or  pusillanimity  most  pre- 
ponderates in  the  precautions  dictated  in  these  absurd  orders: 
or  whether  petulance  or  timidity  is  most  apparent  in  them.    1' 
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^  Aal  the  letter  and  preteaU  have  not  been  receiTed)  becauee 
the  amboMftdOT could  not  present  them;  and  the  retsm  for  mt 
presenting  tbem  is  thus  announced: 

*  This  was  the  day  which  his  imperisl  majeatr  had  appoioted  to 
-receive  Lord  Amherst,  the  ambassador  from  th^  King  of  England  ;  but 
when  he  came  to  tiie  door  of  the  interior  palace,  he  was  suddenlj 
taken  so  ill  that  he  conld  neither  walk  nor  move.  The  second  arabes- 
•ador'  (Sir  G.  Staunton)  *  was  also  affected  la  the  same  nannar;  tkey 
could  not  th^eCbre  bare  the  happiness  of  receiving  the  gracious  favour 
and  the  presents  of  the  celestial  emperor.' 

This  sickness  of  the  ambassador  is  a  stale  trick  of  the  Chinese; 
ibe  explanation  of  wbicb^  we  conjecture  to  be  this :  On  finding  that 
Lord  Amherst  was  inflexible,  they  endeavoured  to  enMaarc^bim  br 
an  apparent  relaxation  of  the  demand,  when  on  arriving  at  tbe  ball 
of  audience  he  detected  their  stratagem,  and  resisted  tbe  attemjpt 
to  enforce  tbe  ceremony,  which  they  would  have  made  no  scruple 
to  do.  The  autocrat  of  two  hundred  millions  of  people  could  not 
jat^once  tell  his  slaves  that  a  foreign  ambassador  would  not,  he 
Sberefore  qualified  tbe  refusal  with  suggesting  that  he  €4mld  not,, 
through  sickness,  see  his  *  heavenly  face«' 

The  ambassador  did  not^  however,  leave  Pektn  on  the  ^th 
August,  in  conformity  with  the  imperial  mandate :  it  was  generally 
believed  in  Canton  that  he  did  not  set  oujt  on  the  journey  till  the 
7th  September;  what  happened  in  the  intermediate  time  does  not 
appear,  but  on  the  6th  September  another  edict  was  published^ 
It  begins  by  notieing  the  grand  banquet  given  at  Tien-Sing ;  the 
refusal  of  the  ambassador  to  comply  with  the  prostrations  there, 
with  which  his  imperial  majesty  was  not  made  acquainted,  and  for 
which  neglect  the  two  mandarins,  Quong  and  Fin,  were  ordered 
to  be  degraded  three  degrees ;  and  it  proceeds  to  say,  that  the  am- 
bassador was  lodged  at  a  certain  place  called  Yu-ytien,  near  the 
capital,  that  from  thence  he  was  conducted  to  the  imperial  palace, 

*  Where  (observes  his  Chinese  Majesty)  I  was  just  about  to  ascend  th^ 
throne  to  receive  them,  when  tbe  first  and  second  were  both  taken  ill, 
and  ceuld  not  appear  before  me.  In  consequeoce  of  which  1  ordered 
tbem  instantly  to  return  to  their  own  country,  for  it  then  occurred  lo 
me,  that  they  bad  decliued  to  comply  with  the  ceremonies  of  the  celes- 
tial empire*  With  respect  to  their  king  who  sent  them  on  so  long  a  voy- 
age across  tbe  vast  ocean,  to  present  to  me  a  letter  and  to  offer  tribute, 
it  was  undoubtedly  his  intention  to  pay  us  homage,  and  to  obey  uur  com- 
maods,  which  mark  of  submission  we  are  unwilling  entirely  to  reject,  iest 
we  also  should  fail  to  observe  one  of  tbe  fundamental  rules  of  the 
celestial  empire,  that  of  affording  onr  protection  to  petty  kingdoms.  For 
this  reasoA  we  have  thought  fit  to  select  tbe  most  trifling  and  least 
valuable  of  his  articles  of  triiMite ;  namely,  four  maps,  two  portraits, 
and  ninety-five  prints,  which  we  receive  in  order  .to  ctnfirr  some  marks  «f 
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•iir  gfaci  m^  JiirTevr.  We  hew  ato  «ndbred  ^preMiCi  to  hi  ^vm  ttr 
the  king  in  returo^  Oftmely,  a  Yu^ifU,  fonr  large  eod  eight  amaUeiUe  piif9»« 
to  be  cooYeyed  to  the  said  kii^ ;  and  tbia  vre  do  in  coofonnitj^  mtb  the 
ancient  and  accustomed  ruies  of  the  celestial  empire,  of  making  with 
gifts  in  return  for  things  of  little  value.  The  ambassadors  on  the  receipt 
of  these  presents  were  much  delighted,  and  showed  evident  signs  of  sur- 
|klse  and  astonishment.' 

Well^iDdeed,  they  might! — This  extraordinary  state-paper  tfaetf 
(M-oceeds  to  order  the  Viceroy  of  Canton  to  prepare  a«  entertain- 
ment for  the  ambassador,  anJdictates  the  speech  he  is  to  make  on 
that  occasion,  which  is  nearly  a  repetition  of  what  we  baTe  quoted; 
Ittd  it  concludes  by  saying,  *  skoukl  the  ambassadKn-  again  entreat 
that  the  rest  of  the  presents  may  be  received,  you  are  merely  ta 
toy,  we  have  express  orders  to  the  contrary  from  the  ceiestiat  em^ 
peror^and  we  dare  not  again  offend  bis  ears, — and  with  these  words 
fmi  will  reject  their  supplieations*^  PrefKarationswereaccordtngly 
Booking  by  the  Viceroy  fora  grand  entertainment  when  the  last  ships 
oame  away,  and  he  had  sent  notice  to  the  chief  of  the  fectory, 
Aat  he  had  received  the  emperor's  letter  to  the  King  of  England, 
which  would  be  delivered  to  the  ambassador  on  his  arrival. 

These  edicts  tontainail  that  was  known  at  Canton  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  embassy*  It  is  clear  enough,  however,  from  tfaem^  that  k 
had&iled;  tbatis  tosay,tbattheambassadorfaads&ved  hisownchamc- 
ter  and  the  characterof  the  nation  be  represented,  at  the  expense  of 
foregoing  the  gratification  of  befaoMing  thedazzling  rays  of  the  ^celes- 
tial countenance,'  atid  having  the  valuable  presents  sent  out  by  the 
East  India  Company  returned  upon  their  hands.  This  is  the  sum 
total  of  tb«  failure ;  for  we  must  repeat,  that  not  only  has  the  na- 
tional character  been  uphekl  by  the  refusal  of  Lord  Amherst  to 
comply  with  a  disgusting  and  degrading  ceremony,  which  a  former 
English  and  a  Russian  ambassador  had  also  refused  ;  but  that, 
individually,  he  will  have  experienced  more  consideration  and  at* 
tendon  from  those  very  people  who  have  failed  in  their  attempts  to 
degrade  htm,  and,  through  him,  the  whole  nation  ;  for  the  less  th^ 
is  conceded  to  this  pusillanimous  and  insolent  people,  the  more  wtH 
their  fears  for  the  consequence  begin  to  operate.  What  the  issue 
of  the  embassy  would  have  been,  provided  Lord  Amherst  bad 
waved  all  personal  considerations,  and  submitted  to  undergo  tBe 
degrading  crremony,  mdy  be  collected  fi-om  the  extreme  con- 
descension of  the  two  Dutch  ambassadors,  Tilsingh  and  Van 
Braam.  After  Lord  Macartney's /ai/are,  as  it  was  also  callqd, 
tlve-^e  two  men  imagined  that  a  fine  opening  was  afforded  to  tlic 
^X>utch  to  obtain,  by  an  unconditional  subnuasion^  alt  that  the  Eng- 
lis»h  had  lost  by  their  obstitiale  refusal.  They  began  at  Canton  to 
boir  theic  heads  miMiUiQ«s  lo  the  ground  belore  a  yeiiow  skreen; 
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tOttJttiik  tbe  empftfor  for  having  giaciouiily  cond^tceoded  tQ  permijt 
then^L  to  appear  before  bim  wiui  a  letter  acd  tribute ;  an^  Deform 
th^  retun^  tbey  were  brought  oo  their  knees  and  bowed  their 
heads  to  the  ground  ninety-nine  times  at  least, — *  pour  faire  le 
niot  d'hooneur,'  as  Van  ^raam,  with  true  Batavian  composure, 
calls  this  humiliating  ceremony ; — but,  after  all  this  compliance 
on  tbe  part  of  the  Dutch,  when  they  found  themselves,  in  the  ca- 
pful) thrust  ipto  a  stable  where  some  cart  horses  were  standin|^ 
pMir  Vale's  phlegm  began  to  move  a  little,  and  he  ventures  to 
eKclaimt '  Nous  serions-nous  attendus  a  une  pareille  avanture  i' 
This  was  not  all ;  for  they  were  passed  through  the  country  lit^ 
rally  like  so  many  vagrants ;  lodged  in  wretched  hovels,  neithef 
wind  nor  water  tight :  left  sometimes  by  their  bearers,  perched  ki 
chuirs  in  the  midst  of  heaths,  or  on  the  summits  of  mountains ;  {i(tr 
oi^eoljy  without  any  provisions  for  whole  days ;  and,  in  short,  W€9i 
tJKonmso  many  haraships,  that  Van  Braam,  irtio  was  a  large  oim» 
says  uat  he  bad  lost  on  his  return  a  full  foot  in  circumference ! 
w|)ereaS|  in  the  case  of  Lord  Macartney,  &r  from  manifesting  any 
petulance  or  ill-humour,  which  might  have  been  expected  from 
mortified  pride,  the  Chinese  showed  every  attention  to  tbe  am^ 
bassador  and  his  suite  during  the  whole  of  their  ^progress  tbrougli 
the  country* 

But  why  objects  we  have  heard  it  asked,  to  a  ceremony  which 
js  the  established  usage  of  the  country?  Lord  Macartney,  9t 
think,  has  satisfactorily  answered  that  question  in  urging  '  the  pro- 
priety of  distinguishing  between  the  hooiage  of  tril»itary  princes, 
ajdd  the  ceremony  usedon  the  part  of  a  great  and  independent  s^ 
verei^n ;'  and  ^  that  it  could  not  be  expected  that  an  ambassador 
laf  an  independent  sovereign  should  pay  a  greater  homage  to  a  for 
rififin  prince  than  to  his  own  master*  unless  the  compUoaent  was 
Bade  reciprocal.'  It  js  not  true  that  the  Chinese  think  little  or 
nothing  of  their  humiliating  ceremony ;  had  that  been  the  casci, 
4^  court  of  ceremonies  would  not  have  objected  to  Lord  Macart* 
x^^&  proposal  9f  a  person  of  equal  rank  to  his  own  performing  tim 
69«sa  ceremony  before  the  King's  portrait  that  be  should  be  ra- 
^pand  to  perform  bafore  the  Emperon  We  know  not,  of  course^ 
ifbether  I^rd  Amherst  was  prenared  to  propose  this  reciprocity  gf 
cxMDpliment;  butif  hedid»  and  it  was  not  accepted,  he  was  per* 
f^ptly  right  in  refusing  as  Lord  Macartney  had  aone«  We  cannqt 
conceive  a  ca^e  where  the  representative  of  the  sovereign  of  Great 
JBritain  should  submit  to  a  degr^tion  which  the  representative  of 
ibe  Emperor  Alexander  had  peremptorily  resisted*  The  disap- 
jlQJIitment  in  nx>t  succeeding  could  sM.^  he  ^ore  mortifying,  nqr 
tbe  refusal,  le^  excusable,  for  Lord  Aw^r^^  ^n  for  Count  Gop 
l^Skln)  the  l^LteTi  after  a  long  ap^  f^^UgWAg  i9^Fn^j^  acrpss  th^ 
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woods  and  deserts  of  Siberia,  wss  stopped  riwrt  just  as  ke 
in  view  of  the  promised  land,  and  turned  back,  becaase  te  ip 
neither  bow  the  knee  to  the  yellow  skreen,  nor  promise  to  do  so  Id 
the  Baal  himself,  on  his  presentation  at  Pekin. 

We  have  heard  h  asserted,  that  the  Chinese  protested  against  tke 
case  of  Lord  Macartney  being  drawn  into  a  precedent,  and  that 
Lord  Amherst  was  instructed  to  comply  with  the  custooiary  cere» 
Bftonies :  the  first  we  know  to  be  false ;  and  the  other  we  hare  every 
reason  to  bdieve  to  be  so ;  it  is  not  likely  he  should  be  iflBtmctfid 
either  to  comply  or  to  refuse,  but  to  act  according  to  his  owti  dis- 
cretion and  to  circumstances*  If  it  be  asked.  Why  send  an  embassy 
at  all  ?  the  Directors  of  the  East  India  Company  cad  best  mi 
such  a  question.    They  only,  and  their  servant  know  the 


parative  sitqation  of  their  aiflbirs  at  Canton,  before  and  after  the 
missionof  Lord  Macartney :  since  that  mission,a  new  generation  has 
sprung  up ;  old  grievances  were  revived ;  all  manner  of  vexatious 
impechments  and  insulting  conduct  were  daily  directed  against  oor 
trade,  and  those  who  concKicted  it ;  the  native  servants  were  forbid- 
den to  engage  themselves  to  Europeans ;  and  the  latter  were  profai* 
Uted  from  addressing  the  local  authorities  in  the  Chinese  lang^ge, 
which  is  the  onl^language  they  understand  ;  supplies  of  provisions 
were  stopped  to  his  Majesty's  ships,  and  cargoes  withheld  ftooi 
those  of  the  Company;  the  magistrates  entered  the  fhnuxry  wttfaost 
permission  or  previous  notice ;  and  man  v  other  offensive  proceed- 
in^s  were  instituted  which  seemed  too  plainlv  to  indicate  a  dispo- 
sition to  return  to  a  system  of  oppression  and  insult,  which,  tbougk' 
it  mi^ht  have  been  submitted  to  in  the  early  stage  of  our  intercourse, 
could  scarcely  nowbe  endured.  Inthis  state  of  things,  thegentlemefl 
of  the  factory,  two  years  ago,  came  to  the  spirited  resolution  of 
withdrawing  the  whole  of  the  ships  of  the  season  (with  their  cargoes 
yet  unloaded)  from  the  river,  and  of  appealing  at  once  to  the  court 
of  Pekin  :  and  Sir  George  Staunton,  who  conducted  the  diffieuh 
and  delicate  discussions,  was  under  the  necessity  of  actually  re- 
moving the  British  flag  from  the  factory,  and  proceeding  doiwn  the 
river  to  carry  their  intentions  into  effect,  when  the  natural  timidity 
of  the  Chinese  got  the  better  of  their  insolence ;  and  a  deputatioa 
was  sent  after  him  to  entreat  his  return  and  continue  the  negotia- 
tions.    It  might,  therefore,  and  probably  was,  deemed  adviseabie 
to  remind  these  corrupt  provincial  authorities,  byanother  embassy, 
that  the  gentlemen  or  the  English  factory  at  Canton  were  not  a  set 
of  unprotected  adventurers,  as  they  were  inclined  toconsider  then. 
Beyond  the  wish  of  obtaining  justice  and  protection  forour  trade,the 
East  India  Company  could  have  nothing  to  ask;  and  when  we  cos* 
aider  the  magnitude  and  importance  of  that  trade,  which  employs 
from  England  more  than  S0|000  t(ms  of  shippings  and  frsm  Imiua 
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netjrljr  tht  aame  amount— ^vfakh  takM  from  us  faroftd  cloths  t# 
th«  amount  of  one  million  sterling,  and  cottons  from  Bombay  to 
(iouble  that  Talua — which  enables,  by  its  profits,  the  East  India 
Company  to  pay  their  dividends,  and  brings  annually  into  the 
£xcliiK|uer  from  three  to  four  miUioiis  sterling — finally,  mich  suj^ 
plies  an  article,  not  merely  of  luxury,  but  now  almost  become  one 
of  the  first  necessity,  and  which  no  other  part  of  the  world  can 
supply-*-<d>e  preservation  of  such  a  trade  from  capricious  obstruc* 
tions»  and  vexatious  impositions  and  delays,  is  well  worth  the  riA 
even  of  offending  his  Imperial  Majesty,  who  is  generally  contented 
with  visiting  his  anger  upon  his  own  subjects*  If  an  embassy  pro^ 
duced  no  other  eflect,  as  one  of  the  Directors  justly  observed, 
^  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  would  be  well  expended  everjr  ten 
or  twelve  years,  to  save  our  people  firom  insult  and  our  trade 
from  interruption.' 

Little  mischief  as  we  apprehend  from  the/at7tir<  of  the  embassy, 
we  are  not  quite  at  ease  with  regard  to  the  affiiir  of  the  Alceste  en* 
^gtng  wilh  the  Chinese  forts.  The  Chinese  have  at  all  times  been 
jedous  of  our  men  of  war  entering  die  river,  and  we  believe  com- 
plaints on  this  score  have  been  made  by  the  Company's  servants  of 
the  factory,  who  of  course  can  exercise  no  control  over  officers  of 
the  navy :  but  the  Alceste  was  placed  under  extraordinary  circum* 
stances ;  she  had  carried  out  an  ambassador  on  a  pacific  mission ; 
she  was  ordered  to  Canton  to  refit  and  prepare  for  the  recepti<ui 
of  that  ambassador ;  her  captain  had  a  letter  from  the  viceroy  of 
Pe-tche-lee,  ordering  the  authorities  to  supply  her  wants  wherever 
she  miebt  touch.  It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  the  Chinese 
admirsd  and  the  commaiiders  ot  the  forts,  in  wantonly  firing  at  the 
Alceste,  had  exceeded  their  orders  ;  and  this  may  explain  whv  no 
notice  whatever  bad  been  taken  of  the  aflbir  at  Canton,  where 
Captain  Maxwell  had  been  four  days,  when  the  last  letters  came 
away ;  at  which  time  neither  the  preparations  for  the  reception  of 
Lord  Amherst,  nor  the  loading  of  the  Company's  ships,  had  suf* 
fered  the  least  interruption.  We  understand,  indeed,  that  our  long 
forbearance  has  had  no  other  eflect  than  that  of  encouraging  the 
Chinese  war-junks  and  forts  to  fire  on  our  ships  of  commerce  and 
their  boa^  on  every  frivolous  pretext,  which,  though  generally 
harmless,  is  a  wanton  and  reprehensible  aggression.  This  forbear- 
ance mi^t  have  its  bounds ;  it  is  not  everv  man  who  can  carry  it 
to  that  pitch  of  endurance  exercised  by  tne  late  Admiral  O^Brien 
Drury*  On  the  memorable  expedition  against  Macao,  ihh  gallant 
officer  found  the  river  near  QanCon  blocked  up  by  armed  junks, 
liaving  thousands  of  Chinese  on  board.  'Apprehending'  (he  ob- 
serves in  a  letter  to  his  friend)  *  that  thev  might  fire  iheir  little 
Ipetards,  I  advanced  in  my  barge  to  explain  i»  ihtir  admiral  my 
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Maceable  iotentiona*  Wfaen  within  about  a  hundred  yards,  diey 
m^d  a  shot  which  passed  over  the  barge ;  i  still  advanced ;  two  or 
three  more  shot  passed  over  us :  I  came  within  ^^forty  yards;  but 
iti  endeavouring  to  make  myself  heard  through  my  Chinese  inter- 
preter, all  their  junks  opened  their  fire  on  my  boat,  with  stones 
and  God  knows  what,  until  one  of  the  marines  was  struck.  The 
teamen  in  the  other  boats,*seeing  me  fired  at  so  Airiousty,  were 
no  longer  under  control,  but  pulled  close  up,  when  1  saw  the 
necessity  of  giving  them  positive  orders  to  keep  back,  well  know- 
ing that  the  total  annihilation  of  their  poor  junks,  and  of  the  city 
of  Canton,  must  have  been  the  inevitable  consequence,  had  I  per- 
mitted a  smgle  musket  to  be  fired,  which  was  impatiently  loolced 
for  by  every  one,  I  told  the.  chief  of  the  supercargoes,'  continoes 
the  brave  Admiral,  'that  I  never  would  consent  to  the  slaughter  of 
these  defenceless  multitudes ;  but  that  if  their  commerce  reouired 
to  be  supported  by  hostilities,  and  that  if  a  single  seaman  oi  mine 
was  killed,  I  would  level  Canton  to  the  ground.' 

Whatever  may  be  the  issue  of  the  untoward  circumstances  con- 
nected with  the  Embassy  to  China,  by  what  particular  point  ii 
exaction  on  the  one  side,  and  of  resistance  on  the  other,  the  failure 
may  have  been  occasioned,  in  the  absence  of  all  information  but 
that  which  his  Chinese  Majesty  has  been  pleased  to  give,  we  can 
merely  form  conjectures:  but,  in  the  well  known  character  of  Lord 
Amherst,  particularly  distinguished  asitis  by  a  suavity  of  manners, 
an  equal  temper  and  a  mild  and  conciliating  disposition,  joined  to 
the  able  support  of  Sir  George  Staunton,  who,  with  a  perfect  know- 
ledge of  the  language  and  the  people,  possesses  that  calm  and  steady 
determination  which  is  best  suitea  to  deal  with  this  subtle  nation,  we 
have  the  best  pledges  that  the  honourand  the  interests  of  the  nation 
will  not  be  compromised,  but  remain  safe  in  their  hands*  If  the 
Nepaul  business  should  be  found,  which  however  we  think  not 
likely,  to  have  influenced  the  conduct  of  the  Chinese,  they  are  the 
veriest  bunglers  in  politics  that  ever  existed,  since  they  might  have 
obtsrined  something  by  a  conciliatory  negotiation ;  whereas,  if  their 
army  should,  unfortunately  for  it,  come  in  contact  with  our  Sepoys, 
their  miserable  soldiers  with  their  paper  helmets,  wadded  gowns, 
quilted  petticoats,  and  stuffed  boots,  will  be  to^  happy  to  com- 
pound for  their  lives  by  a  surrender  at  discretion. 


Art.  VII.  Fragments  on  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Landscape 
-    Gardening    including    some   remarks  on  Grecian  and    Gothic 

Architecture^  collected  from  various  MSS.  in  the  possession  of 
-     the  diffcrejit  J^ohltmen  and  Gentlemen  for  whose  use  they  voert 

origmallt/ designed.     The  whole  tending  to   establish  fixed  pri^ 
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Pipits  in  the  respective  Arts.    By  H.  Repton,  Esq.  assisted  by  his 
Son,  J,  Adey  Repton,  F*A.S.     Imperiatl  4to.  pp.  238.     1816» 

T^HE  subject  of  this  vohime  is  entirely  English — ancf  the  very 
•■•  name,  the  English  Garden,  suggests  ideas  of  cheerfulness 
and  comfort  unknown  in  every  other  country.  Indeed,  the  heart- 
enlivening  prospect  over  the  pleasure  ground,  the  park,  the  woods, 
and  the  well  tenanted  farms  surrounding  the  country  residence  of 
an  English  gentleman,  gives  a  favourable  impression  of  the  spirit 
of  freedom  and  independence  of  its  possessor.  « 

^  A  garden,'  says  Lord  Bacon,  '  is  the  purest  of  human  plea* 
sures ;  it  is  the  greatest  refreshment  to  the  spirits  of  man,  with-* 
out  which  buildings  and  palaces  are  but  gross  handy  works;  i^nd 
a  man  shall  ever  see,  that  when  ages  grow  to  civility  and  elegancy, 
jnen  come  to  build  stately,  sooner  than  to  garden  finely,  as  if  gar- 
dening were  the  greater  perfection.' 

Long  after  this  great  inan  wrote,  an  English  garden,  was  an  en- 
closure, where  all  view  of  the  surrounding  country  was  excluded 
from  without,  and  all  traces  of  nature  obliterated  within.  The  only 
xartely  was  a  tedious  repetition  of  the  same  6bjects;  straight  walk« 
and  canals,  square  grass  plats,  and  formal  terraces,  leaden  statues 
and  fountains,  shell-work  grottoes,  embroidered  parterres,  mazes 
and  wildernesses,  and  all  the  absurdities  of  topiary  work,  and  trees 
disfigured  and  distorted  into  statues  and  pyramids,  giants  and  dra- 
gons. Even  Lord  Bacon's  own  ideas  on  the  subject  of  gardening 
were  narrow  and  confined.  He  observes,  it  is  true,  that  in  the 
*  Roval  ordering  of  gardens,  there  should  be  gardens  for  every 
moinn  in  the  year :'  but  in  describing  such  an  imaginary  scene,  ha 
only  provides  for  a  continual  succession  of  flowers  and  fruits,  and 
for  the  avowedly  artificial  arrangement  of  objects  within  the  en- 
closure. Could  he  have  extended  into  the  regions  of  taste,  the 
'  prophetic  glance,'  with  which  he  viewed  the  future  progress  of 
science ;  could  he  have  traced  the  art  of  English  gardening  to  the 
period  when  *  Kent  leaped  the  fencfc,  and  Ibund  that  all  nature  was 
a  garden,'  to  the  practical  application  of  general  principles,  under 
which  the  endless  variety  of  nature's  works  is  displayed  in  the  vo- 
lume before  us  ;^  with  what  truly  English  feelings  might  he  have 
anticipated  the  exclamation  of  Horace  Walpole ! 

'  We  have  given  the  true  model  of  Gardenipg  to  the  world  ;  Jet  other 
countries  mimic  or  corrupt'  our  taste  ;  but  let  it  reign  here  on  its  ver- 
dant throne,  original  in  its  elegant  simplicity,  and  proud  of  no  other 
Art  than  that  of  softening  Nature's  harshnesses^  and  copying  her  graceful 
touch.* 

.  Among  the  earliest  specimcas  of  gardening  in  England,  we  find 
iiiLdana'sltinerary,that*atWresohilCastelletbegardeinswithyn 
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die  mote,  and  the  orcbardes  without^,  wer  exceedingly  ftiir.  And 
yn  the  orchardeSf  wer  mountes,  opert  topiarioyWnihen  about  with 
degrees  like  turmnges  of  cckil  shilles,  to  cum  to  the  top  witfaoute 
payn.'  Such  a  mount  may  still  be  seen  in  the  ancient  garden  of 
the,Castle-Ian  at  Marlborbugh ;  but  instead  of  the  steps  (or  de^ 
grees)  the  summit  is  to  be  attained,  with  patience  and  p^^eve- 
rance,  by  a  winding  walk. 

The  well  known  descriptions  of  the  gardens  at  Nonsuch  and 
Theobalds,  show  the  state  of  the  art  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  the 
Eighth  and  Elizabeth;  after  which,  it  seems  to  have  made  little 
progress,  till  Charles  the  Second  introduced  the  French  style  in 
the  Canal,  and  rows  of  trees  in  St.  James's  Park,  where,  instead 
of  Leland's  imitation,  we  are  surprised  to  find  that  the  central 
walk  in  the  Mall  was  actually  covered  with  the  cockle  shelb 
themselves,  and  the  ofSce  of  cockle  strewer  instituted.  This  was 
no  sinecure,  for  hiaxockle  shell  walk  was  so  well  kept,  that  Wal- 
ler calls  it  the  polished  walk;  and  it  must  indeed  have  been  highly 
polished,  to  make  his  story  probable,  that  Charles  the  Second,  in 
playing  at  his  favourite  eame  of  Mall,  was  able  to  strike  the  baH 
more  man  half  the  length  of  the  walk. 

The  Grand  Mcnarque  himself,  (Louis  XIV.)  from  whom  these 
ideas  were  borrowed,  frequently  superintended  his  own  improve- 
ments; and  the  master^ s  eve  must  have,  no  doubt,  contributed  to  the 
correctness  of  the  work ;  for  when  one  of  the  gardener*  was  reproved 
'by  the  king  for  tiot  having  made  the  beds  of  a  parterre  exactly  aih 
swer  to  eacli  other,  instead  of  immediately  acknowledging  his  mis- 
take,  Jhe  pretended  to  measure  the  ground  with  the  greatest  fAre^ 
and  then  gravely  justified  himself  by  saying,  that  the  king's  eye  was 
truer  than  bis  line. 

Not  tieing  satisfied  with  our  own  clumsy  imitations  of  the  grand 
French  style,  we  called  in  Le  Notre  himself,  who,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  levellers,  carpentersand  masons,  proceeded  to  iui'M  wardens, 
raise  mounds  and  extend  straight  avenues  and  vistas  to  Uie  very 
extremity  of  the  park,  and  often  miles  beyond  it.  Nature  bad  no 
chance  with  artists  like  these;  and  we  should  perhaps  long  have 
continued  '  to  walk  up  and  down  stairs  in  the  open  air,'  upon  ter- 
races that  might  have  rivalled  those  of  Marli  and  Versailles,  had 
t^ot  a  circumstance  occurred  that  lessened  our  expense,  if  it  did 
not  improve  our  taste;  this  was  no  less  thgin  the  accession  of  Wil- 
liam to  the  throne  of  these  realms. 

He  was  net  likely  to  encourage  the  costly  absurdities  of  his  rival, 
and  the  mason  and  carpenter  were  dismissed  to  make  room  for 
Dut(  h  gardcLers,  whose  skill  was  displayed  in  regular  grass  slopes,, 
embioidored  parterres,  and  all  the  various  forms  of  yegctaWe 
sculi:ture.     la  this  ^ste,  Sir  George  Napier's  bouse,  at  More 
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Critchet,  was  guarded  by  two  troopers  on  horseback  in  yew :  and 
in  a  survey  of  the  priacipal  gardens  near  London,  1691)  we  nnd  a 
myrtle  cut  in  the  snape  of  a  chair,  that  was  <  at  least  six  feet  high 
frooi  the  case,  and,  although  not  quite  perfect,  the  lower  part  be- 
ing thin  of  leaves,'  yet  it  might  have  formed  an  appropriate  seat 
for  the  prim  Old  Maid  of  HonQur  in  Wormwood,  in  the  list  of  ve- 
getable worthies  in  Pope's  admirable  satire,  which  gave  the  coup* 
de-gr&ce  to  these  puerile  conceits. 

The  arts  were  now  at  their  lowest  ebb ;  and  with  Batty  and 
Langley  for  our  Gothic  architects,  and  London  and  Wise  for  our 
landscape  gardeners,  we  appear  to  have  reached  the  ne  plus  ultra 
^f  absurdity. 

Before  we  enter  upon  the  history  of  modern  gardening  in  Eng- 
land, it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  take  a  rapid  view  of  the  gar- 
dens of  other  countries. 

In  Italif,  the  art  of  gardening  was  revived  by  the  Medici  family, 
and  the  most  celebrated  gardens  were  those  of  Lorenzo  de'  Me- 
dici, and  of  the  wealthy  Bernard  Rucellai  in  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  Tne  latter  served  as  a  model  for  the  famous 
Boboli  Garden  at  Florence,  and  those  of  the  Vatican,  and  of  the 
Medici,  Borghese,  Aldobrandini,  and  other  palaces  in  Rome.  In 
all  these,  however,  gardening  appears  to  have  been  made  subser- 
vient to  architecture,  and  the  garden  was  only  an  appendage  to 
the  palace.  The  principal  ornaments  were  statues  injudiciously 
crowded  together,  and  innumerable  fountains  and  jets  d'eau,  some- 
times magnificent,  but  generally  on  too  small  a  scale,  and  too  in- 
significant in  their  forms.  The  general  arrangement  was  that  of 
the  formal  style  of  French  and  Dutch  wardens,  from  which  however 
they  were  distinguished  by  natural  advantages  of  climate  and  situ- 
ation ;  by  serene  skies,*  and  a  profusion  of  fragrant  (lowers  and  lus- 
cious fruits ;  the  myrtle,  the  almond  blossoms,  and  the  aloe,  the 
orange  and  the  palm,  the  citron,  the  olive,  and  the  vine.  We  al- 
most envy  them  the  enchanting  scenery  of  the  Isola  Bella  rising 
from  the  bosom  of  the  Lago  Maggiorc,  with  its  terraces  resembline 
the  hanging  gardens  of  Babylon,  and  its  prospects  over  the  limpid 
lake,  surrounded  by  vineyards  and  richly  cultivated  valleys,  and 
terminated  by  the  dark  forests  and  icy  summits  of  the  distant  Alps. 

In  France^  Le  Kotre,  as  we  have  said,  banished  nature,  and 
displayed  his  artificial  scenery  at  an  expense  so  enormous,  that 
gardening  was  necessarily  confined  to  the  royal  palaces,  and 
those  of  the  principal  nobility.  Le  Notre  formed  the  national 
style,  for  it  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  a  subject  of  Louis  the 
Fourteenth  would  attempt  to  introduce  a  taste  for  natural  scenery 
in  opposition  to  that  of  the  court :  and  the  usual  avidity  for  French 
feshions  soon  created  sperimpns  of  this  style  of  gardening  in  Italy; 
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Spain,  Holland,  Germany  and  England.  As  they  were  to  be 
formed  by  the  line  and  compass,  and  not  by  attention  to  natural 
situation  or  local  advantages,  the  artist  might,  from  his  hotel  in 
Paris,  design  the  same  gardens  either  for  Madrid  or  Mosco. 

We  are  not  aware  that  the  Spaniards  have  any  pretensions  to 
originality  in  their  gardens.  The  only  specimens  worth  notice  are 
those  belonging  to  tne  royal  paiacel,  which  are  principally  imita- 
tions or  corruptions  of  the  French  style,  probably  introduced  by 
the  Spanish  branch  of  the  House  of  Bourbon* 

Little  alteration  seems  to  have  taken  place  iif  the  principles  of 
gardening  in  Holland  since  the  reign  of  William  the  Third.  The 
best  specimens  are  on  the  banks  of  the  Vecht  Canal,  between  Am- 
sterdam and  Utrecht.  They  consist  of  a  succession  of  small  en- 
closures, which  every  proprietor  arranges  according  to  hk  own 
fancy :  some  with  clipped  arcades  of  lime  trees  or  chestnuts,  with 
a  painting  at  the  end,  to  continue  a  long  line  of  perspective ;  others 
with  mazes  of  various  forms,  and  hedges  of  yew,  hnden,  or  horn- 
beam ;  sometimes  there  are  straight  lines  of  trees,  or  close  arbours 
and  berccaux,  with  banquetting- rooms  or  summer-houses,  of  six 
feet  square,  by  the  side  of  the  canal,  with  many  coloured  doors  and 
windows,  and  leaden  pine  apples  with  green  leaves  and  golden 
fruit ;  parterres  of  various  shapes,  with  neatly  cut  box  borders,  di- 
versified with  shells,  flints,  coals,  brick-dust,  and  pieces  of  glass; 
rows  of  auriculas  in  pots,  and  beds  of  anemonies,  hyacinths,  and 
high  priced  tulips,  with  .painted  figures  of  the  gardener  and  his 
assistant.  These  gardens  are  separated  from  each  other  by  a  canal 
or  a  fish-pond ;  they  resemble  those  of  the  French  in  symmetrical 
an'angement,  and  those  of  the  Italians  in  profusion  of  ornament 
They  are  however  on  a  smaller  scale,  ana  more  compact,  full  of 
gewgaws  and  childish  devices,  and  intersected  by  the  stagnant  ca- 
nals or  lazy  rivers  which  characterize  that  singular  countrj-. 

Baron  Hirschfeld,  the  historian  of  German  gardening,  in  1785, 
complained  that  his  countrymen  were  afilitted  with  a  singular  dis- 
ease that  refused  to  yield  either  to  irony  or  to  the  strength  and 
ckvaiion  of  the  national  character.  The  symptoms  of  this  disease, 
which  he  calls  Gallomaniay  were  servile  imitations  of  the  French. 
*^  Ainsi  font  les  Francois !  voila  ce  que  j'ai  vu  en  France !'  These 
few  words  had  the  madcal  effect  of  introducing  French  fashions  of 
<*vcry  description.  Tlieir  nobility  set  the  example  by  creating  a 
little  Versailles^  a  litlh  Marli,  or  a  Utile  Trianon — for  these  imi- 
tations were  generally  in  miniature.  A  closer  acquaintance  how- 
ever with  their /ricnS,  the  late  Protector  of  the  confederation  of 
the  Rhine,  destroyed  the  enthusiastic  admiration  of  the  French; 
and  we  may  now  hope  that  the  Germans  will  extend  the  princi- 
jJes  of  English  gardening.     Imitation  is  here  out  of  the  qucstionV 
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for  we  shall  only  advise  t^em  to  stuAf  KtOurt^  ami  from  their 
original  genius  and  powers  of  deep  thinking,  we  may  perhaps 
anticipate  new  combinations  that  will  materialiy  contribute  to  the 
perfection  of  the  art. 

We  have  not  sufficient  materials  for  an  inquiry  concerning  Chi- 
mit  gardeningy  and  shall  therefore  only  observe,  that  the  Imperial 
.Gardens  of  Ghe  Hoi  appears  to  consist  of  an  enclosure  of  great 
extent  converted  by  immense  labour  into  pleasure  grounds  re- 
sembling, perhaps,  those  of  England  in  appearance,  but  formed 
upon  very  different  principles.*  Loixl  Macartney  observes  that 
*  it  is  our  excellence  to  improve  nature,'  t^at  of  a  Chinesq  gar- 
dener -  to  conquer  her  ;'  his  aim  is  *  to  change  every  thing  from 
what  he  found  it.  If  there  be  a  waste,  he  adorns  it  with  trees ; 
if  a  dry  desert,  he  waters  it  with  a  river,  or  floats  it  with  a  lake ;  if 
B  smooth  flat,  he  varies  it  with  all  po^ible  conversions.'  Lbrd 
Macartney  also  notices  their  ^  deceptions  and  eve-traps,'^  and  the 
frequent  recurrence  of  large  porcelain  figures  of  lions  and  tigers  ; 
dnd  the  rough  hewn  steps  and  large  masses  of  rock-work  which 
they  seem  studious  of  introducing  near  matij/  of  their  houses 
and  palaces  ;  and  we  are  upon  the  whole  rather  inclined  to  doubt 
their  pretensions  to  ^ood  taste  in  gardening,  although  their  style 
has  the  merit  of  origmality  and  variety. — Our  leading  principles 
are,  that  good  taste  and  good  sense  are  inseparable,  and  that  the 
genius  of  the  place  should  be  consulted,  and  not  annihilated.  The 
mind  is  more  easily  reconciled  to  symmetrical  arrangement  than 
to  unnatui-al  irregularity ;  and  we  perfectly  agree  with  Horacie 
•Walpole  that  '  a  straight  canal  is  atleast  as  rational  as  a  meander- 
ing bridge.' 

Of  other  Asiatic  gardens  we  shall  only  remark,  that  from  the 
little  change  that  has  uken  place  in  the  manners  and  customs  of 
Eastern  nations,  specimens  might  perhaps  there  be  found  of  the 
most  apcient  style  of  gardening  in  the  world.  These,  however, 
we  shall  leave  to  other  inquirers,  and  return  to  the  invention  of  & 
new  art  in  our  own  country. 

While  the  sources  of  the  other  arts  are  lost  in  tradition,. con- 
jecture, or  fabulous  invention,  the  histoiy  of  English  gardening 
may  be  traced  to  its  fountain  hcad-^a  circumstance  of  rare  oc- 
currence in  inquiries  concerning  the  i!>rogress  of  human  knowledge. 
:  PoeU  were  often  the  earliest  historians,  and  always  the  greatest 
admirers  of  rural  scenery.  To  them  we  are  indebted  for  the  first 
glimmerings  of  good  taste  in  gardening.  Juvenal  regrets  the  ap- 
pearance of  art  near  the  fountain  of  Egeria. 

*  Thence,  slowly  winding  down  the  vale,  we  view 
The  Egerian  Grols  ;  oh!  how  unlike  llie  Ime  I 

*  Barrow's  Travels. 
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Nympli  of  Om  apriag !  nmrt  boiiov'd  hadst  diott  hecn, 
If,  ffM  from  art,  an  ec^  of  living  greaa 
Thy  bubbling  fount  bad  circumscribed  alooa. 
And  marble  ne*er  proCained  tbj  native  stone.' 

Ai  TasBO^s  Garden  of  Armida  we  find — 

•  *  E  quel,  cbe  '1  bello,  ^  '1  caro  accresce  al'  opre» 

L*Arte  cbe  tutto  fa,  nulla  si  scuopre.' 

Thus  literally  translated  in  the  Faery  Queen  : 

*  And  that  which  all  faire  works  dotb  moat  aggrace. 
The  art  which  ail  that  wrought,  appeared  in  no  place.* 

Bat  the  genius  of  Milton  alone  imagined  a  garden, 
*■  A  happy  rural  seat  of  various  view,' 
ef  which  BO  example  could  be  traced  since  the  creation  of  tiie 
world,  except  whercf  we  are  told  ^  The  Lord  God  planted  agar- 
den,  aiid  out  of  the  ground  he  made  to  grow  every  tree  that  is  jAea* 
sant  to  the  sight,  and  good  for  food^'^Genesis,  c.  ii«  t.  9.) 

Addison,  while  investigating  the  causes  of  the  pleasures  of  the 
iBEia|rtQation  arising  from  the  works  of  nature,  and  of  their  supe* 
rionty  over  those  of  art,*  prepared  for  the  new  art  of  gardening 
the  firm  basis  of  philosophical  principles*  Pope,  about  the  same 
ttme,t  attacked  the  prevailing  style  with  his  keenest  shafts  of 
ridicule :  and  as  be  was  not  one  oi  those  reformers  who  are  eager 
to  *  pull  down  a  palace,'  without  being  ablelo  '  erect  a  cottage,^ 
he  afterwards,  in  bis  Epistle  to  Lord  Burlington,  so  cooipletely 
developed  the  true  principles  of  gardening,  that  the  theories  of 
succeeding  writers  have  been  little  more  than  amplifications  of  his 
short  general  precepts.  These,  divested  of  the  charms  of  his 
poetry»  are,  1.  To  study  nature.  2.  To  display  her  beauties,  and 
conceal  her  defects.  3.  To  consult  the  genius  of  the  place.  And 
bstly,  Never  to  lose  sight  of  good  sense. 

An  artist  now  arose,  who  reduced  these  rules  to  practice*  Kent 
was  a  painter,  an  architect,  and  a  gardener,  with  genius  to  feel, 
and  power  to  realize  the  dreaourof  the  poet,  and  the  principks 
of  the  philosopher. 

The  most  indifferent  observer  must  instantly  feel  the  effect  of 
vemoving  a  yew-hedge,  or  a  garden  wall,  to  open  an  unconfined 
view  over  hUland  valley,  lawns  and  woods,  and  distant  prospects. 
Bdt  the  new  management  of  water  was  not  so  soon  understood  ^ 
tod  we  may  imagine  the  surprise  of  the  Londoners  to  see  a  string 
of  ponds  in  Hyde  Park  metamorphosed  into  what  they  called  the 
Serpentine  River,  from  its  not  bemg  exactiv  straight,  like  all  the 
former  ornamental  canals  ;  and  when  Lord  Bathurst  ventured  to 

♦  ins,  Spectet»r,  If*.  414-       f  1713,  Gaiw&di,  N».  173.       J  173?. 
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follow  the  natural  lines  of  the  valley,  in  widening  a  brook  at  Rys- 
kins,  this  effect  of  his  good  taste  was  attributed  to  his  porerty,  or 
to  his  economyj  and  Lord  Stafford  asked  him  to  own  fairly  how 
little  more  it  would  have  cost  to  make  it  straight. 

The  parterre  and  its  accompaniments  were  soon  swept  away, 
and  the  regular  grass  slopes  moulded  into  the  undulating  forms  of 
beauty,  but  as  mankind  always  run  from  one  extreme  to  the 
otherj  nature's  supposed  abhorrence  of  a  straight  line  occasioned 
the  indiscriminate  destruction  of  magnificent  avenues  and  rows  of 
trees,  the  growth  of  aees,  and  introduced  the  fashion  of  zig-zag, 
crincum-crankum  walks,  afterwards  exploded  in  England  by 
Brown,  the  successor  of  Kent;  but  of  which  a  specimen  still  re- 
mains  in  the  Prince  of  Orange's  garden  at  the  Hague. 

Brown  duly  appreciated  and  extended  the  system  of  his  pi*ede- 
cessor;  but  having  left  behind  him  neither  drawings  nor  literary 

Eroductions,  he  has  been  unjastly  confounded  with  the  tasteless 
erd  of  working  gardeners  who  succeeded.  His  fame  is  however 
established  by  his  works,  and  his  memory  has  been  ably  vindi- 
cated by  Mr.  Repton. 

We  never  creatly  admired  Mason's  English  Garden*  The 
subject  is  ill  chosen,  and  his  method  of  treating  it  injudicious. 
Precepts  in  blank  verse  are  soon  foVgotten,  and  a  long  didactic 
poem  will  not  be  often  read.  The  lovers  of  poetry  will  in  vaia 
look  for  the  beautiful  episodes  that  enliven  Virgil's  Georgics,  and 
those  who  require  practical  instructions  in  gardening  will  more 
naturally  seek  it  in  plain  prose. 

Gardening,  like  all  the  other  arts,  advances  towards  perfection 
step  by  step.  We  have  traced  its  progress  from  the  wishes  and 
the  anticipations  of  poets,  to  the  theoretical  speculations  of  phi- 
losophers, and  from  thence  to  the  unrecorded  practice  of  artists. 
We  shall  now  consider  the  works  of  a  professor,  who  has  united 
practice  to  theory,  and  experience  to  speculation,  whose  princi- 

Eles  are  recorded  in  his  literary  publications,  and  elucidated  by 
is  beautiful  drawings. 

.  Mr.  Repton's  former  volumes  •  On  the  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Landscape  Gardenmg'  were  systematically  arranged,  to  establish, 
fixed  principles  m  the  art.  His  province  includes  every  object  that 
relates  to  the  comfort,  magnificence,  and  picturesque  effect  of  a 
gentleman's  reside^jce,  for  the  landscape  gardener  has  to  consider, 
1.  The  exterior  effect  and  interior  arrangement  of  the  house.  2. 
The  paii,  the  pleasure-grounds  and  gardens.  3.  The  position  of 
ibe  home-farm.  4.  The  distant  scenery.  6.  The  village,  with  its 
cottages,  schools,  poor-house,  and  all  that  relates  to  the  employ- 
ment and  the  comfort  of  its  inhabitants.  And  let  no  one  hastily 
cencltide  that  tbejM^  are  objects  of  litde  imp^taoce,  fer  by  occu- 
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pattons  such  as  these,  the  English  country  gentleman  becomes  tJic 
protector  of  his  dependants,  and  the  friencTof  his  neighbours. 

Instead  of  a  collection  of  unconnected  Fragments,  we  expected 
from  Mr.  Repton's  increased  experience  another  volume  ot  syste- 
matically arranged  •  Observations?  But  he  found  'his  difficulties, 
apparently,  increase  with  the  number  of  his  subjects,  for  the  frag- 
Bnents  have  been  selected  from  more  thaa/our  hundred  different 
Manuscript  Reports,  and  although  each  was  treated  with  order  and 
method  in  a  separate  state,  yet,  in  combining  them,  the  same  order 
and  method  could  not  easily  be  preserved.' 

The  volume  before  us  contains  many  beautiful  architectural 
desig*)8,  and  soitfe  judicious  remarks  on  the  different  aspects  and 
interiijr  arrangement  of  houses.  The  character  of  \.\yi\t  exterior^. 
Mr.  Rcpton  observes,  should  depend  upon  that  of  the  surrouiMting 
country.     Thos,^ . 

*  In  Ihe  quiet,  o^m  and  beautiful  scenery  of  a  tame  country,  the  ele- 
gant forms  of  Grecian  art  are  surely  more  grateful  than  a  ruder  and  se- 
verer style.  But  there  are  wild  and  romantic  situations,  whose  iDcks  and 
dasbiBg  mountain  streams,  or  deep  um^irageous  dells,  would  seem  to  har- 
moiiize  with  the  proud  Baronial  Tower  or  Mitred  Abbey,  embosomed 
bi^h  in  tufted  trees',  as  tfndijvi^  to  associate  the  character  of  the  buildiog 
witb  that  of  it8iiativtf>ccompajjfment. 

.'  The  outline  of  a  fauikJing  is  never  so  well  seen,  as  when  in  shadow 
md  opposed  to  a  brilliant  ?k^,  or  when  K  is  reflected  on  the  surface  of  a 
pool.  There  the  great  difference  bet  wees  the  Grecian  and  Gothic  cha- 
racter is  more  peculiarly  striking.'— p.  3. 

This  principlens  strongly  elucidated  by  two  plates,  to  which  wc 
must  refer  the  reader,  as  without  them  the  subject  can  hardly  be 
rendered  intelligible.  Among  the  'local  advantages*  of  Sherring- 
ham  Bower,,  it  is  stated  that 

*  There  is  no  manufactory  near.  This,  for  the  comfort  of  habitation, 
is  of  more  importance  than  is  generally  Jfupposed,  Manufacturers  are  » 
different  class  of  munirind  from  husbnndinen,  fishermen,  or  eten  miners. 
Not  to  speak  of  the  difference  in  their  religious  and  moral  characters, 
the  latter,  from  bein^  constantly  occupied  in  employments  which  require 
bodily  exertion,  and  their  relaxations  being  shared  with  thf  ir  familief 
and  friends,  become  cheerful  and  contented.  But  the  former  lead* 
sedentary  life,  always  working  at  homt ,  and  seekmg  relaxation  at  tbeir 
dubs,  the  birthplace  and  cradle  of  equality,  discontent  and  diasttisfae- 
tfon.'--p.  207. 

In  tracing  the  progress  of  the  usefril  or  ornamental  arts,  it  k 
always  a  curious  subject  of  inquiry,  to  consider,  from  time  (# 
time,  what  were  the  desiderata  of  former  writers,  and  bow  fat 
they  have  been  supplied  by  succeeding  artists.  We  therefore  cire 
the  foUowiBg  pusage  from  Walpole'»  Uiatdrjr  of  the  Modem 
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Taste  in  Gardening,  which  ire  stoll  then  consider  with  rejbrence 
to  Mr.  Repton's  practice. 

*  The  total  banisbment  of  all  particular  OMtness  immediatelj  about 
a  house,  which  is  frequeotly  left  gazing  bjr  itseir  in  tbe  middle  of  a  park, 
is  a  defect.  • 

*  Sbeitered,  and  even  close  walks,  in  so  vei^  uncertain  a  climate  al 
cur's,  are  comforts  ill  exchanged  for  the  few  pictoresque  days  that  we 
enjoy,  and  wlienever  a  family  can  purloin  a  warm,  and  even  snme^ing 
of  an  old-fashion^  garden,  from  the  landscape  "jjesigned  for  them  hf 
the  undertaker  in  fashion,  without .  tnterfering  wH  the  pttture,  liiejr 
will  find  satisfaction  on  those  d^ys  that  do  not  invite  strangers  U>  come 
aod  see  their  improvem^ts.' 

Mr.  Brown  and  his  followers  extended  the  appearance  of  a  park 
to  the  veiy  windows  of  the  house,  but  Mr*  Repton  observes, 

*  The  scenery  of  natur^,  called  landscape,  and  that  of  a  garden,  are 
SB  different  as  their  usta  ;  one  is  to  please  the  eye,  the  other  is  for  the 
comfort  and  occupation  of  man ;  one  is  wild,  and  may  be  adapted  to 
animals  in  (he  wildest  state  of  nature,  the  other  is  appropriated  to  man  in 
the  highest  state  of  civilization  and  refinement.' — p.  11. 

Thus  at  Cobham  Hall,  the  character  of  the  place  has  been 
entirely  changed,  and  instead  of '  a  huge  pile  standing  naked  on  a 
vast  grazing  ground,'  this  venerable  mansion  is  now  surrounded  by 
gardens  and  pleasure-grounds,  its  walb  are  enriched  *  with  roses 
and  jessamines,  while  the  views  of  the  park  are  improved  by  the 
rich  foreground,  over  which  they  are  seen  from  the  several  apart- 
ments.' * 
Even  the  kitchen- garden,  as  an  object  of  comfort,  should  be  • 
placed  near  the  house,  for 

*  there  are  many  days  in  winter,  when  a  warm,  dry,  but  secluded  walk, 
undtT  the  shelter  of  an  cast  or  north  wall,  would   be  perferred  to  the 
most  beautiful  but  exposed  landscape ;  and  in  the'^Spring,  when 
'*  Reviving  nature  seems  again  to  breathe, 
As  loosened  from  the  cold  embrace  of  death," 
<)0  the  south  border  oH  a  walled  garden,  some  early   fbweo  and  v^e* 
tables  may  cheer  tlje  sight,  although  every  plant  is  elsewhere  pinched 
^ith  the  north-east  wiofls,  peculiar  to  our  ofimate  in  the  montfis  of  March 
^  and  April,  when 

'*  Winter,  stiU  lingering  on  the  i^erge  of  Spring, 
Retires  reluctant,  and  from  time  to  time 
Looks  hack,  wbiJe  at  his  keen  a^d  chilling  brealbf 
Faix  Flora  sickens."  '—p.  ^67. 

There  are  many  situations  in  which  a  visible  ^nd  decided  fenqe 
^)etween  the  park  and  the  pleasure  ground,  is  an  object  of  beauty. 
An  open  trellis  is  mo6t  garden-like.  But  if  the  house  be  archit^ec- 
turally  Grecian,  a  terrac^terminated  by  an  open  balustrade,  m^y 
be  most  appropriate.  Mr.  Repion  observe  that  where  balus* 
trades  form  ttie  parapet  of  a  bridge,  *  their  dimensions  ought  to 
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relate  to  those  of  man,  rather  than  to  that  of  Ae  bciiUlnig.^  TUs 
b  not  always  sufficiently  attended  to:  thus,  on  Westminster-Bridge, 

*  the  large  lodj  balustrade  is  so  managed,  that  the  swelling  of  each  beavj 
baluster  exactly  ranges  with  the  eye  of  a  foot  passenger ;  and  from  a 
carriage,  the  top  of  the  balustrade  almost  entirely  ol^tructs  the  view 
(tf  the  river.  Thus  one  of  the  finest  rivers  in  Europe  is  hid  for  the 
sake  of  preserving  some  imaginary  proportion  in  architecture,  re- 
lating to  its  form  or  eotablature,  but  not  applicable  to  its  uses,  as  a 
defence  for  safety,  without  impeding  the  view.  If  it  be  urged,  that 
we  should  judge  of  it  from  (he  water,  we  should  consider  that  this 
bridge  is  seen  by  an  hundred  persons  from  the  land,  to  one  from  the 
water.  By  the  aid  of  an  open  upright  iron  fence,  the  most  interesting 
view  of  the  river  might  be  obtained  with  equal  safety  to  the  spectator.* 
-p.  9. 

|n  the  in&ncy  of  modern  gardenings  a  false  taste  was  intro- 
duced by  Shenstone,  in  his  Ferme  Ornicj  at  the  Leasowes,  where, 

*  instead  of  surrounding  his  bouse  with  such  a  quantity  of  oma- 
Ipenial  lawn  or  park  only,  as  might  be  consistent  with  the  size  of 
the  mansion,  or  the  extent  of  the  property,  his  taste,  rather  than 
his  ambition,  led  him  to  ornament  the  whole  of  his  estate  ;'  and  in 
the  vain  attempt  to  combine  the  profit  of  a  farm  with  the  scenery 
of  a  park,  '  he  lived  under  the  continual  mortification  of  di:»ap« 
pointed  hope,  and  with  a  inind  exquisitely  sensible,  he  felt  equally 
the  sneer  of  the  great  man  at  the  magnificence  of  his  attempt,  and 
^6  ridicule  of  t!be  farmer  at  the  misapplication  of  his  paternal 
acres.' 

,  Another  fashion  attempted  to  be  introduced  was  that  of  pic- 
turesque gardenings  or  the  art  of  laying  out  grounds  according  to 
the  principles  of  painting ;  and  perhaps  Mr.  Repton's  opinion 
upon  this  subject  cannot  be  better  illustrated  than  by  an  extract 
iron»  an  unpublished  letter  of  the  late  Mr.  Windham,  one  of  the 
few  relics,  alas,  of  his  acute  and  comprehensive  mind. 

*  The  writers  of  this  school  show  evidei^tly  that  they  do  not  traet 
with  any  success  the  causes  of  their  pleasure.  Does  the  pleasure  that 
we  receive  from  the  view  of  parks  and  gardens  result  from  their  aflfurd- 
ing  in  their  several  parts  subjects  that  would  appear  to  advant^e  in  a 
picture  ? 

•  In  the  first  place,  what  is  mosf  beautiful  in  nature,  is  not  always 
capable  of  being  represented  mosf  advantageously  by  painting.  TIm 
instance  of  an  extensive  prospect,  the  most  affecting  sight  that  the  eye 
can  bring  before  us,  it  quite  conclusive.  I  do  nut  know  any  thing  that 
does,  and  naturally  shpuld  »o  strongly  affi^ct  the  mind,  as  the  suddei 
transition  from  such  a  portioa  of  space  as  we  commonly  have  in  our 
ininds,  to  such  a  view  of  the  habitable  globe  as  ii^ay  be  exhibited  in  the 
case  of  some  extensive  prospects.  Many  things  too,  as  you  illustrate 
^ell  in  the  instance  of  deer^  are  not  capuble  of  representation  in  a 
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pietare-  at  all ;  and  of  this  sort  mitsi  every  tluog  be  that  depeiMb  od 
motion  and  succession. 

'  But  in  the  next  place,  the  beauties  of  nature  itself  which  painting 
can  exhibit,  are  many,  and  most  of  thera  probably  of  a  sort  which  hare 
fiotbing  to  do  with  the  purposes  of  habitation,  and  are  e?en  wholly  in* 
consistent  with  them.  A  i^cene  of  a  cavern,  with  banditti  sitting  by  it, 
IS  the  favourite  subject  of  Salvator  Rosa.  But  are  we  therefore  to  live 
in  caves  ?  or  encourage  the  neighbourhood  of  banditti  ?  Gainsborough's 
country  girl  is  a  more  picturesque  object  than  a  child  neatly  dressed  in 
a  white  frock ;  but  is  that  a  reason  why  our  children  are  to  go  in 
rags? 

'  The  wtiole  doctrine  is  so  absurd,  that  when  set  forth  in  its  true 
shape,  no  one  will  be  hardy  enough  to  stand  by  it ;  and  accordingly, 
they  never  do  set  it  forth,  nor  exhibit  it  in  any  distinct  shape  at  all ; 
but  only  take  a  general  credit  for  their  attachment  to  prhiciples  which 
every  body  is  attached  to  as  well  as  they,  and  where  the  only  question 
18  of  the  application,  which  (bey  afford  you  no  means  of  making.  They 
are  lovers  of  picturesque  beauty,  so  is  every  body  else :  but  is  it  con* 
fended,  that  in  laying  out  a  place,  whatever  is  most  picturesque  is 
most  conformable  to  true  taste  ?  If  they  say  so,  as  they  seem  to  do  in 
many  passages,  they  must  be  led  to  consequences  which  they  can  never 
Yenture  to  avow.  If  they  do  not  say  so,  the  whole  is  a  question  of  how 
much,  or  how  little,  which  without  the  instances  before  you  can  never 
be  decided  ;  and  all  that  they  do  is,  to  lay  down  a  system  as  depending 
on  one  principle,  which  they  themselves  are  obliged  to  confess  after* 
wards  depends  upon  many.  They  either  say  what  is  false,  or  v^hat 
turns  out  upon  examination  to  be  nothing  at  all 

'  Places  are  not  to  be  laid  out  with  a  view  to  their  appearance  in  ft 
picture,  but  tu  their  u^«  and  the  enjoyment  of  them  in  real  life :  and 
their  conformity  to  those  purposes,  is  that  which  constitutes  their  true 
beauty.  With  this  view,  gravel  walks,  and  neat  mown  lawns,  and  in 
some  situations  straight  alleys,  fountains,  terraces,  and,  for  aught  1  know» 
parterres  and  cut  hedges,  are  in  perfect  good  taste,  and  infinitely  moi^ 
conformable  to  the  principles  which  form  the  basis  of  our  pleasure  in 
these  instances,  than  the  docks  and  thistles,  and  litter  and  disorder,  that 
may  make  a  much  better  figure  in  a  picture.* 

There  are  certainly  maiiv  sources  of  pleasure  in  landscape  gar- 
dening, wholly  unconnected  vvith  picturesque  effect.  Mr*  Reptpa 
has  enumerated  congruity,  utility,  order,  symmetrv,  and>  among 
others,  ^  approfination^  or  that  command  over  the  landscape  visi* 
ble  from  the  windows,  which  denotes  it  to  be  private  property 
belonging  to  the  place. 

*  A  view  into  a  square,  or  into  the  parks,  may  be  cheerful  and^beau- 
liful,  but^t  wants  appropriaticn  ;  it  wauts  that  charm  which  only  belongs 
to  ownership ;  the  exclusive  right  of  enjoyment,  with  the  power  of 
refusing  that  others  should  share  our  pleasure  ;  and  howerer  painful  the 
reflection,  this  propensity  is  part  of  human  nature.  It  is  so  prevalent, 
that  in  my  various  intercoqrse  with  proprietors  of  land,  I  have  rarel/ 
|iiel  with  those  whe  agreed  with  me  io  preferring  the  sight  ef  Biankin4 
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lo  that  of  kenk  of  caitle ;  or  the  moyiDg  objects  in  a  pubtic  road;  to  the 
dull  monotooy  of  lawns  and  woods. — The  most  romantic  spot,  the  moat 
picturesque  sihiations,  and  the  most  delightful  assemblage  of  nature's 
•boicest  materials,  will  not  long  engage  our  interest  without  some  op- 
frf*primum  ;  something  we  can  call  our  own  ;  tnd  if  not  our  own  property, 
|X  least  it  may  be  eadeared  to  us  by  calling  it  our  own  home/ — p.  235. 

Having  thus  far  traced  the  history  of  the  art  of  English  gardeiH 
Ing,  an  interesting  subject  of  inquiry  remains  to  be  considered. — 
What  will  be  its  future  progress,  and  ultimate  fate?  Shall  wc 
descend  from  the  proud  pre-eminence  wqhave  attained,  orshaU  w» 
cominue  to  advance  uniting  comfort  with  picturesque  effect,* till 
Albion  smile  one  ample  theatre  of  sylvan  grace  ?' 

Horace  Walpole  feared  the  abolition  or  restriction  of  the 
nodem  taste  in  gardening  from  its  solitarinessy  arising  from  the 
change  which  had,  even  in  his  time,  taken  place  in  the  style  of  living 
in  the  country,  where,  however,  'superb  palaces  were  still  created, 
becoming  a  pompous  solitude  to  the  owner,  and  a  transient  enter- 
tainment to  a  few  travellers,'  Our  style  of  living  is  now  indeed 
changed,  but  from  causes  of  which  he  could  form  no  idea,  and  it 
is  not  wholly  to  be  attributed  to  their  tolitarintss  that  our  nobility 
do  not  continue  to  reside  upon  their  estates,  while  some  of  the 
parks  of  our  country  gentlemen  are  become  faims,  and  others  are 
transferred  to  successwl  speculators  on  the  necessities  of  this  times, 
•r  on  the  various  demands  that  a  long  continued  war  has  produced. 

Many  of  these  new  possessors  of  the  domains  of  our  ancient 
families  have  neither  taste  nor  inclination  to  improve  their  scenery, 
but  continuing  to  act  upon  the  principles  by  which  their  iandea 
property  has  been  acquired,  they  are  rather  solicitous  to  increase 
thp«  to  enjoy  it;  regarding  their  newly  purchased  estates  as  rnvtit* 
merits  of  money ^  from  which  they  must  derive  the  greatest  possible 
return  of  piT>tit,  at  ihe  expense,  perhaps,  of  every  loca)  association 
9Ad  attachment*  Thev  ooly  wish  to  improve  their  rental,  until 
other  speculations  shall  transfer  the  estates  to  new  proprietors. 
Other$  consider  tlj^ir  estates  as  occasional  retreats  from  the 
bustle  and  anxiety  of  business*  Their  objects  are  privacy  and 
seclusion.  TJbey  sufround  the  whole  place,  perhaps,  with  a  lofty 
pale  apd  a  thick  plantation,  »nd  unpro^  it  accordjpg  tD  their  o^h 
tasUy  yfiih  while  rajjs,  ^erpenti^e  w^lkfi,  spruce  firs,  and  Lombardy 
poplars,  a  sheet  of  water  and  a  Chinese  bridge.  Novelty  usurpi 
the  place  of  propriety ;  and  to  men  whose  former  lives  have  been 
exclusively  devoted  to  mercantile  pursuit^  in  London,  s^lmpst  everf 
thing  is  new  in  the  country.  Their  ide^s  of  perfectioi^  af e  con? 
Uuned  m  a  fejf  WQrcjis,  ^/  fcnom  vhatpleat^s  mjf^elf*^ 

*  But  tho  man  of  goo4  taste  endeavoui^  to  investigate  the  causes  of 
tb«  pleasure  he  lecelvca,  and  to  inquire  wb^her  otheri  reteive  pleasevt 
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also.  He  knows  that  the  same  principles  which  direct  taste  in  the  polite 
arts,  direct  the  judgment  in  rooralit/ ;  that  the  knowledge  of  what  is  good, 
whether  in  actions,  in  manners,  in  languaee,  in  arts,  or  science,  consti* 
tutes  the  basis  of  good  taste,  and  marks  the  distinction  between  the  highei 
ranks  of  polished  society,  and  the  interior  orders  of  mankind,  whose  daily 
labours  allow  no  leisure  for  other  enjoyments,  than  those  of  mere  sensual, 
individual  or  personal  gratification.* 

Many  of  our  new  proprietors  of  estates  are,  however,  gentlemen 
4f  liberal  education,  who  have  hitherto  only  wanted  leisure  todis'r 
cover  the  true  value  of  these  scenes  of  active  benevolence  and 
tranquil  enjoyment;  to  them  it  is  reserved  to  extend  the  dominion 
of  elegance  around  their  own  habitations,  and  diffuse  cheerfulness 
and  comfort  among  those  of  their  dependents.  This  is  an  English 
gentleman's  proper  scene  of  action.  He  is  no  where  so  respect- 
able as  at  the  head  of  his  tenants  and  his  peasantry,  and  never  so 
well  employed  as  in  promoting  their  welfare.  The  art  of  land- 
scape gardening  will,  above  all  others,  induce  him,  first  to  create, 
and  afterwards  to  enjoy  a  comfortable  home  ;  and  the  reciprocity 
of  good  offices  between  the  higher  and  lower  classes  of  society, 
produced  by  the  residence  of  the  former  upon  their  estates  in  the 
country,  is  an  object  of  the  greatest  national  unportance.  This  is 
the  true  end  of  all  plans  of  improvement,  and  we  have  therefore- 
read  with  satisfection  the  Fragment  on  the  Duke  of  Bedford's  cot- 
kige^  (as  it  is  called,)  at  Endsleigh,  where  Mr.  Repton  observes : 

*  It  is  with  pecvliar  pleasure  that  I  have  been  called  upon  to  exercise 
my  utmost  skill  on  this  subject,  since  erery  thing  that  can  contribute 
to  the  enjoyment  of  its  scenery,  I  know,  must  also  contribute  to  the  im« 
provement  of  the  neighbouring  country,  in  its  agriculture,  its  mineralogy^ 
its  civilization,  and  the  general  happiness  of  all  who  dwell.]fltfain  the 
tofluence  of  (his  cottage  on  the  banks  of  tke  Tamar.^ — p.  22G. 

We  may  appear  to  have  dwelt  too  long  upon  this  subject :  bat 
the  history  of  its  art,  is  a  part  of  the  history  of  our  country ;  and 
according  to  an  author  who- united  good  taste  with  profound  eru* 
dition,^  ^  Our  skill  in  gardening,  or  rather  laying  out  grounds,  i« 
the  only  taste  we  can  call  our  own;  the  only  proof  of  original  ta-^ 
lent  in  matters  of  pleasure.  This  is  no  small  honour  to  us  :  sincfii 
neither  France  nor  Italy  have  ever  bad  the  least  notion  of  it,  nor 
yet  do  at  all  comprehend  it  when  they  see  it*'  And  we  agrei^ 
with  Mr*  Repton,  that 

*  Perhaps  after  all,  the  pleasure  derived  from  a  garden  has  some  r^ 
lative  association  with  its  evanescent  nature  and  produce.  We  vieir 
with  more  delight  a  wreath  of  short  lived  roaes^  than  a  crown  of  ama-' 
ratnth  of  everlasting  flowers.    However  this  may  be«  it  is  pertain  thai' 

- i'  '        r     -I    '"   ■"  "  -tu'  firm  v  -"^^ 

<»«ray. 
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Ibe  gpod  and  wise  of  all  4iges  have  enjoyed  their  purest  and  roost  inno* 
cent  pleasures  iu  a  garden,  from  the  beginning  of  time.' — p.  147. 

We  must  now  take  our  leave  of  Mr.  Repton  and  his  pleasing 
in,  referring  to  the  book  itself  such  of  our  readers  as  have  a  taste 
for  landscape  gardening,  or  a  desire  ta  improve  their  grounds  ; 
convinced,  that  they  will  find  it  both  interesting  and  entertaining. 
It  is  embellished  with  numerous  highly  finished  and  beautifully  il- 
lustrative engravings ;  a^id  his  '  Fragments*  are  worthy  of  Mr. 
Repton's  former  volumes,  and  of  his  professional  reputation. 


Art.  VIII.     Tales  of  My  Landlord.   4  vols.  l2mo.     Third  Edi^ 
tion.  Blackwood,  Edinburgh.  John  Murray,  London.  1817. 

'T^HESE  Tales  belong  obviously  to  a  class  of  novels  which  w€ 
•^  have  already  had  occasion  repeatedly  to  notice,  and  which 
have  attracted  the  attention  of  the  public  in  ft>  common  <ieg»ee^— 
we  mean  Waverley,  Guy  Mannering,  and  the  Antiquary,  artd  w^ 
ha  ve  little  hesitation  to  pronounce  them  either  entirely,  or  in  a  gr^ti 
measure,  the  work  of  tne  same  author.  Why  he  should  itidiBtri'^ 
ously  endeavour  to  elude  observation  by  taking  leave  of  us  in  one 
character,  and  then  suddenly  popping  out  upon  us  in  another,  we 
cannot  pretend  to  guess  without  knowing  more  of  hfe  personal  rea- 
sons for  preserving  so  strict  an  incognito  than  has  hitherto  reached 
us.  We  can,  however,  conceive  many  reasons  for  a  writer  observ* 
ing  ttiis  sort  of  mystery  ;  not  to  mention  that  it  has  certainly  had 
its  effect  in  keeping  up  the  interest  which  his  works  have  excited. 
We  do  not  know  if  the  imagination  of  our  author  will  sink  in  the 
opinion  ^  the  public  when  deprived  of  that  degree  of  invention 
which  ^r^  ba^e  been  "hitherto  disposed  to  ascribe  to  him ;  but  wie 
are  certain  that  it  ought  to  increase  the  value  of  his  portraits,  that 
human  beings  have  actually  sate  for  them.  These  coincidences 
between  fiction  and  reality  are  perhaps  the  very  circumstances  to 
which  the  success  of  these  novels  is  in  a  great  measure  to  be  attri- 
buted :  for,  without  depreciating  the  merit  of  the  artist,  every 
spectator  at  once  recognizes  in  those  scenes  and  faces  which  arc 
copied  from  nature  an  air  of  distinct  reality,  which  is  not  attached 
to  fancy  pieces  however  happily  conceived  and  elaborately  executed. 
By  what  sort  of  freemasonry,  if  we  may  use  the  term,  the  mind  ar- 
rives at  this  conviction,  we  do  not  pretend  to  guess,  but  every  one 
roust  have  felt  that  he  instinctively  and  almost  insensibly  recognizes 
in  painting,  poetry,  or  ottier  works  of  imagination,  that  which  is 
copied  from  existing^ature,  and  that  he  forthwith  clings  to  it  with 
that  kindred  interest  ivbich  thinks  nothing  ^hicfa  is  human  indif- 
ferent to  humanity.    Before  therefore  we  proceed  to  analyse  the 
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worfc4iB9ediate|jr  before  ns,  we  beg  leave  l^riefly  ta  notice  a  few 
circanstances  connected  with  its  j^redecessors. 

(^HMuthor  bad  tokl  us  it  was  his  object  to  present  a  succession 
tof  scenes  and  cbaractei*s  connected  with  Scotland  in  its  past  an4 
present  state,  and  we  must  own  that  his  stories  are  so  sightly  con* 
structed  as  to  remind  us  of  the  showman's  thread  with  which  he 
draws  up  bis  pictures  and  presents  them  successively  to  the  eye  of 
the  speofettor.  He  seems  seriously  to  have  proceeded  on  Mr.  Bays's 
maxim — '  What  the  deuce  is  a  plot  good  for,  but  to  bring  in  fine 
things?' — Probability  and  perspicuity  of  narrative  are  sacrificci 
with  the  utmost  inditference  to  the  desire  of  producing  efiect ;  and 
provided  the  author  can  but  contrive  to  « surprise  and  elevate,'  he 
appears  to  think  that  be  has  done  bis  duty  to  the  public.  Against 
this  slovenly  indifference  we  have  already  remonstrated,  aiul  we 
again  enter  our  protest*  It  is  injustice  to  the  author  himself  that 
we  do  so,  because,  whatever  merit  individual  scenes  and  passages 
may  possess,  (aad  none  have  been  more  r^y  than  ourselves 
to  offer  our  apj^itse,}  k  is  clear  that  tbeir  effect  would  be 
greatl]^  enhanced  by  being  disposed  in  a  clear  and  continued  ^ 
narrative*  We  are  <€he  more  earnest  in  this  matter,  because  it 
eeema  that  tbe  author  errs  chiefly  from  carelessness.  There  may 
be  something  of  systeB^  in  it  however:  for  we  have  remarked,  that 
with  anaitenti*  which  sHioupts  even  to  affectation,  he  has  avoided 
tfaje  cemmon  language  of  narratfve,  and  thrown  his  story,  as  much 
as  possible,  into  a  dramatic  shape.  In  nKiny  cases  this  has  added 
greatly  to  the  effect,  by  keeping  both  the  actors  and  action  con- 
tinualfy  before  the  reader,  and  placing  him,  in  some  measure,  in 
the  situation  of  the  audience  at  a  theatre,  who  are  compelled  to 
gather  the  meaning  of  the  scene  from  what  the  dramatis  persons 
9^ay  to  each  other,  ^nd  no^from  any  explanation  addressed  imme- 
diately to  themselves.  But  though  the  author  gain  this  advantage, 
and  thereby  compel  the  reader  to  think  of  the  pei'sonages  of  tne 
novel  and  not  of  the  writer,  yet  the  practice,  especially  pushed  to 
the  extent  we  have  noticed,  is  a  "principal  cause  of  the  flimsiness 
and  incoherent  texture  of  which  his  greatest  admirers  are  compel- 
led to  complatn.  Few  can  wish  his  success  more  sincerely  tnan 
we  do,  and  yet  without  more  attention  on  his  own  part,  we  have 
great  doubts  of  its  continuance. 

In  addition  to  the  loose  and  incoherent  style  of  the  narration, 
another  leading  fault  in  these  novels  is  the  total  want  of  interest 
which  the  reader  attaches  to  the  character  of  the  hero.  Waverley, 
Brown, or  Bertram  in  Guy  Mannering,  and  Lovel  in  the  Antiquary, 
are  all  brethren  of  a»  family  5  very  amiable  end  very  insipid  sort  of 
yeuog  mesu  We  think  we  can  perceive  that  this  error  is  also  in 
^nie  degree  occasioned  by  the  dramatic  principle  upon  which  the 
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Buthor  frames  his  pltits.  His  chief  characters  are  newr  actor^ 
but  always  acted  upon  by  the  spur  of  circumstances,  and  have  their 
fates  uniformly  determined  by  the  agency  of  the  subordinate  per- 
sons. This  arises  from  the  author  haying  usualljr  represented 
•them  as  foreigners  to  whom  every  thing  in  Scotland  is  strange, — a 
circumstance  which  serves  as  an  apology  for  entering  into  many 
minute  details  which  are  refkctively,  as  it  were,  addreissed  to  the 
reader  through  the  medium  of  the  hero.  While  he  is  ^ing  into 
explanations  and  details  which,  addressed  directly  to  the  reader, 
might  appear  tiresome  and  unnecessary,  he'gives  interest  to  them  by 
exhibiting  the  effect  which  they  produce  upon  <he  principal  person 
of  his  drama,  and  at  the  same  time  obtains  a  patient  hearing  for 
what  might  otherwise  be  passed  over  without  attention.  But  if  he 
gains  this  advantage,  it  is  by  sacrificing  the  character  of  the  hero. 
No  one  can  be  interesting  to  the  reader  who  is  not  himself  a  prime 
agent  in  the  scene.  This  is^  uruJei-stacd  even  by  the  worthy  cili* 
zenand  his  wife,  who  are  introdurcd  as  prolocuioi's  iii  FIeicher*i 
Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle,  When  ihey  are  asked  what  ibe 
principal  person  of  the  drama  shiill  i\<jl — tbc  ou^^wer  n  prompt  ami 
ready — '  Marry,  let  him  come  lorlh  and  kill  a  giant.'  There  is  n 
good  deal  of  tact  in  the  request.  Every  hero  in  poetry,  in  ficlilioit^ 
narrative,  ought  to  conle  forth  and  da  or  say  soojcihiiig  or  other 
which  no  other  person  could  have  tlone  or  ^aid ;  1110 ke  some  sacri- 
fice, surmount  some  difficulty,  aiid  beromn  iiitt'icsttng  to  lis  otbier 
wise  than  by  his  mere  appears uce  ou  x\\*2  scene,  the  pasaire  tCH>i 
of  the  other  characters.  "  •  . 

The  insipidity  of  this  author's  heroes  may  he  ako  Ui'part  referred 
to  the  readiness  with  which  he  twists  and  tiu-ns  his  story  to  produce 
some  immediate  and  perhaps  temporary  effect.  Thi^  could  hardly 
be  done  without  representing  the  principal  character  either  as 
inconsistent  or  flexible  in  his  principles.  The  ease  with  which 
Waverley  adopts  and  afterwards  forsakes  the  Jacobite  party  in 
1745  is  a  good  example  of  what  we  mean.  Had  be  been  painted 
as  a  steady  character,  his  conduct  would  have  been  improbable. 
The  author  was  aware  of  this;  and  yeti  unwilling  to  relinquish  an 
opportunity,  of  introducit\g  the  interior  of  the  Chevalier's  military 
court,  the  circumstances  of  the  battle  of  Preston- jtans,  and  so  forth, 
he  hesitates  not  to  sacrifice  poor  Waveriey,  and  to  represent  him 
as  a  reed  blown  about  at  the  pleasure  of  every  breeze :  a  less 
careless  writer  would  probably  have  taken  some  {lains  to  gain  the 
end  proposed  in  a  more  artful  and  ingenious  manner.  «it  our 
author  was  hasty,  and  has  paid  the  penalty  of  hisf  haste. 

We  have  hinted  that  we  were  disposed  to  question  the  origioality 
of  these  novels  in  point  of  invention,  and  that  in' doing  so,  we  do 
J3pt  consider  ourselves  as  derogating  from  the  merit  of  the  author, 
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to  ^dibm,  on  the  contraty,  we  give  the  praise  due  to  one  who  has 
collec^ad  and  brought  out  with  accuracy  and  effect,  incidents  and 
manners  which  mignt  otherwise  have  slept  in  oblivion.  We  pro- 
cccd  to  our  proofs.*  . 

The  mutual  protection  afforded  by  Waverley  and  Talbot  to 
each  other,  upon  which. the  whole  plot  depends,  i^  founded  upon 
one  of  (Jiose  anecdotes,  which  soften  the  features  even  of  civil 
war,  and  as  it  is  equally  honourable  to  the  memory  of  both  parties, 
we  have  no  hesitation  to  give  their  names  at  length.  When  the 
Highlanders  upon  the  morning  of  the  battle  oi  Preston  made  their 
memorable  attack,  a  battery  of  four  field  pieces  was  stormed  and 
carried  by  the  Camerons  and  the  Stewarts  pf  Appine.  The  late 
Alexander  Stuart  of  Invernahyle  was  one  of  the  foremost  in  the 
charge,  and  observed  an  oflScer  of  the  King's  forces,  who,  scorning 
to  join  the  flight  of  all  around,  remained  with  his  sword  in  his 
band,  as  if  determined  to  the  very  last  to  defend  the  post  assigned 
.to  him.  The  Highland  gentleman  commanded  him  to  surrender, 
and  received  for  reply  a  thrust  which  he  caught  in  his  target.  The 
officer  was  now  defenceless,  and  the  battle-axe  of  a  gigantic  Hifh^ 
lander  (the  miller  of  Invernabyle's  mill)  was  uplifted  to  dash  his 
brains  out,  when  Mr.  Stuart  with  difficulty  prevailed  on  him  to 
surrender.  He  took  charge  of  his  enemy's  property,  protected  his 
person,  and  finally  obtained  him  liberty  on  his  parole.  The  officer 
proved  to  be  Colonel  Allen  Whiteford,  of  Ballocbmyle,  in  Ajrrshire, 
a  man  of  high  character  and  influence,  and  warmly  attached  to  the 
housfi  of  Haijover ;  yet  such  was  the  confidence  existing  betweeif 
these  two  hoaoiirable  men,  though  of  different  politicalprinciples, 
that  while  the  civil  war  was  ragmg,  and  straggling  officers  from 
theHighlandarmy  wereexecutedwithout  mercy,t  Invernahyle  hesi- 
tated not  to  pay  bis  late  c&ptive  a  visit  as  he  went  back  to  the  High- 
lands to  raise  fresh  recruits,  when  he  spenta  few  daysambng  Colonel 
WhitefonPs  whig  ftiends  as  pleasantly  and  good  humouredly  as  if 
ail  had  been  at  peace  around  him.  After  the  battle  of  Culloden  it 
was  Colonel  Whitcfcrd's  turn  to  strain  every  nerve  to  obtain  Mr. 
Stuart's  pardon.  He  went  to  the  Lord  Justice  Clerk,  to  the  Lord 
Advocate,  and  to  all  the  officers  of  state,  and  each  application  was 
answered  by  the  production  of  a  list  in  which  Invernahyle  (as  the 
good  old  gentleman  was  wont  to  express  it)  appeared  'marked 
with  the  sign  of  the  beast !'  At  fcngth  Colonel  Whiteford  went  to 
' ' II .   .     ,    *    I  — ■  ■ 

*  It  will  bt  readily  conceired  thM  tbe  curibus  MS8.  and  other  information  oC 
wbtoh  we  bav»ava1ted  ourselves  were  not  acc^Ue  to  us  in  this  ooontry :  but  we 
bare  been  assiduous  in  our  inquiries  ;  and  arcbappy  enough  (o  possess  a  correspond- 
^ot  whose  researches  on  the  spot  have  been  indefatigable,  and  whose  kino,  and 
ready  com nunicat  ions  have  antftipated  all  our  wislies. 

t  Am  was  the  case  with  Mac  Danaid  of  Kinloclt  moidart 
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die  Doke  of  Cumberland.  From  bim  afso  be  neceiveida  positm 
refiisal.  He  then  limited  his  rccjuest  for  the  present,  to  apWec- 
tion  for  Stuart's  house,  wife,  children,  and  piroerty.  T8»  was 
also  refused  by  the  Duke :  on  which  Colonel  Whiltefijrd,  taka^g 
bis  commission  from  bis  bosom,  laid  it  on  the  table  before  hii 
Royal  Highness,  and  asked  permission  to  retire  from  theservicerf 
a  sovereign  who  did  not  know  how  to  spare  a  vanquisbediencay. 
The  Duk6  was  struck,  and  even  affected.  He  bade  At  Cdtofid^ 
take  up  his  commission,  and  granted  the  protection  he  required 
with  so  much  earnestness.  It  was  issued  just  in  lime  to  save  Ae 
bouse,  com  and  cattle,  at  Invemahyle,  from  the  troops  wha  w«e 
engaged  in  laying  waste  what  it  was  the  iSstshion  to  call  ^ihecountrj 
of  the  enemy.'  A  small  encampment  of  soldiers  was  fomcci  on 
Invernahyle's  property,  which  they  spared  while  plondcriog  Ac 
country  around,  and  searching  in  every  direction  for  the  tedcraof 
the  insurrection,  and  for  Stuart  in  particular.  He  was  mtkAmsm 
them  than  they  suspected  ;  for  hidden  in  a  cave,  (like  theBwPOft  rf 
Bradwardine,)  he  Jay  for  many  days  within  hearmg  of  the  senu'neb, 
fts  they  called  their  watch-word.  His  food  was  bnmght  to*Htt 
by  one  of  his  daughters,  a  child  of  eight  years  old,  whom  Ibif 
Stuart  was  under  the  necessity  of  intrusting  with  this  commissioO) 
for  her  own  motions  and  those  of  all  her  inmate*  were  dofiely 
watched.  With  ingenuity  beyond  her  years  the  child  used  to  stray 
about  among  the  soldiers,  who  wcreraiher  kind  to  her,  and  watditfc 
moment  when  she  was  unobserved  to  steal  into  the  thicket,  whensfce 
deposited  whatever  small  store  of  provisions  she  had  in  charge,  at 
some  marked  spot,  where  her  father  might  find  it.  InrcrDahyte 
supported  life  for  several  weeks,  by  means  of  those  precalions 
supplies,  and  as  he  had  been  wounded  in  the  battle  of  Culloden, 
the  hardships  which  he  endured  were  aggravated  by  great  bodily 
pain.  After  the  soldiers  had  removed  their  quarters  he  bad  another 
remarkable  escape.  As  he  now  ventured  to  the  house  at  night 
and  left  it  in  the  moming,  he  was  espied  during  the  da?m  hy  » 
party  of  the  enemy,  who  fired  at  and  pursued  him.  Thefngi^^ 
being  fortunate  enough  to  escape  their  search,  they  returned  lotbc 
house  and  charged  the  family  widi  harbouring  one  of  the  pro- 
scribed traitors.  An  old  woman  had  presence  of  mind  enough  to 
maintain  that  the  man  they  had  seen  was  the  shepherd.  *  W»y 
did  he  not  stop  when  we  called  to  him?'  said  the  soloiers.  *  He  jjaj 
deaf,  poor  man,  as  a  peat-siack,'  answered,  the  ^^^^I'^i^^ 
domestic.  *  Let  him  be  sent  for  directly.^— The  real  sbephera 
accordingly  was  brought  from  the  hill,  and  as  there  was  time  to 
tutor  him  by  the  way,  he  was  as  deaf  when  he  made  his  appearance 
as  was  necessary  to  sustain  his  character-  Stuart  of  lovemaby»« 
was  afterwards  pardoned  under  the  act  of  indemnity.    * '  '^^^^ 
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hwi  w«il,'  ftays  our  correspoBdent^  *  md  hftve  often  hsd  diese  cir- 
cuoMtances  firom  bis  own  mouUu  He  was  a  noble  specknen  of 
line  old  Higblander,  for  desceiKled,  gallant,  courteous  and  farare 
even  to  chivalry.  He  had  been  oul  in  1716  and  1745,  was  an 
active  partaker  in  all  the  stirring  scenes  wkich  passed  in  the  High- 
lands, betwixt  these  memorable  eras,  and  wa9  remarkable,  among 
other  exploits,  for  having  fought  a  duel  with  the  broad  sword  witn 
the  celebrated  Rob  Roy  Mac  Gregor,  at  the  Clacban  of  Balquid^ 
der.  He  chanced  to  be  in  Edinburgh  when  Paul  Jones  came  in- 
to the  Firth  of  Forth,  and  thongh  then  an  old  man,  1  saw  him  in 
armSy  and  heard  hiQr<exuit  (to  use  his  own  words)  in  the  prospect 
of  ^*  drawing  his  claymore  once  more  before  he  died/' ' 

The  traditiooa  ana  manners  of  the  Scotch  were  so  blended  with 
superstitious  practices  and  fears,  that  the  author  of  these  novels 
seems  to  have  deemed  it  incumbent  on  him,  to  transfer  many 
more  such  incideotf  to  his  novels^  than  seem  either  probable  or 
natural  to  any  English  reader.  It  may  be  some  apology  that  his 
story  would  have  lost  the  national  cast,  which  it  was  chiefly  his 
object  to  observe,  had  .this  been  otherwise.  There  are  few 
£aimiUes  of  antiquity  in  Scotfead,  which  do  not  possess  some 
strange  legends,  told  only  under  promise  of  secrecy,  and  with  an 
air  of  mystery ;  in  developing  whK;h,  the  influence  of  the  powers  of 
darkness  is  referred  to*  T^  truth  probably  is^  that  the  agency  of 
vrhcbes  and  demons  was  often  made  to  account  for  the  sudden 
^sappearance  of  individuak  and  similar  hieidents,  too  apt  to  arise 
out  of  die  evil  dispoiUtions  of  humanity,  in  a  land  where  reven^ 
was  long  held  honoorable-^where  private  feuds  and  civil  broils  dis* 
turbed  the  inhabitants  for  ages-*and  where  justice  was  but  weakly 
and  irregularly  executed.  Mr.  Law,  a  conscientious  but  credu- 
lous clergyman  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland,  who  lived  in  the  seven* 
teenth  century,  has  left  behind  him  a  very  curi#tts  manuscript,  in 
which,  witji  the  political  events  of  that  distracted  period,  he  has 
i^l^ttiai^ed  the  various  portents  and  marvellous  occurrences  which, 
in  common  with  his  age,  he  ascribed  to  supernatural  agency.  The 
following  extract  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  taste  of  this  period  for 
the  supernatural.  When  we  read  such  things  recorded  py  men  of 
sense  and  education,  (and  Mr.  Law  was  deficient  in  neither,)  we 
,  cannot  help  remembering  the  times  of  paganism,  when  every 
scene,  tnciaent,and  action,  had  its  appropriate  and  presiding  deity. 
It  is  indeed  curious  to  consider  what  must  have  Deen  the  sensa« 
tions  of  a  person,  who  lived  under  this  peculiar  species  of  halluci' 
nation,  believing  himself  beset  on  all  hands  by  invisible  agents ; 
one  who  was  unable  to  account  for  the  restiveness  of  a  nobleman^s 
carriage  horses  otherwise  than  by  the  immediate  effect  of  witch- 
craft: and  supposed  that  the  sagefemme  of  the  highest  reputation 
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was  most  likely  to  devQtfi^tbe  in&nts  to  the  infernal  spirits,  upon 
iheir  very  entrance  into  life. 

*  H  is  remarkable  that  Michael,  Jude  9^  dyrst  not  brii^  agauHt 
Si^D  a  railing  accvsation,  but  said,  tbe  Lord  rebuke  thee,  Satban. 
But  it  is  fit  to  tremble  and  fear  and  be  upon  our  watcb.    Women  alan 
m  cbild-birUi  would  look  well  whom  they  choice  for  their  midwives, 
that  iiey  be  of  good  report,  it  being   very  ordinary   for   them  to  be 
witches,   such   as  are  ntaltE  famctf  because  such  as  are  so,  ordinarily 
dedicate  children  to  Sathan«  especially  the  first-borp,  and  use  to  bap- 
tize them  in  tbe  name  of  tbe  devi!  privately ;   faoWbeit  that  is  of  ao 
force  nor  can  be  imputed  to  the  children  or  parents,  being  free  of  any 
accession   thereto;   yet  such  a  claim  the  devil  may  lay  to  sudi  as  to 
prove  very  troublesome  to  them  by  his  temptations  all  dieir  days,  noonr 
especially  to  those  dnldren  wbose  motbea  are  wttc^s,  there  being 
nothing  more  tmloMtfy  to    them   than  t^.  dedicate   their   diUdra»^ 
Satban,  and  certainly  it  is  a  sin  and  an  high  provoke  of  God,  and  gives 
great  ground  to  the  deiil  to  tempt,  when  parents  are  more  satisfied  miify 
mid  wives  of  that  name  than  others,  as  supposing  them  (o  have  more 
diill,  more  helpfiill,  and  better  success  in  sic  a  case  than  others ;  a  sin  t 
fear  too  ryfe  in  tbe  land,  and  indeed  upon  the  matter,  a  forsakic^c* 
Crod.     This  John  Stewart  and  his  sister  afore  mentioned  confessed  tbat 
bis  mother  gave  them  to  the  devil  from  thewon>b.    It  were  good  diif 
our  land  bad  midwives  fearing  God,  educate  for  tbat  end.     Satban  is 
God's  a[>e,  studies  to  imitate  God  in  bis  covenantkig  with  fais  people,  s» 
be  bath  bis  covenant  with  hk^'  tbe  seals  of  bis  covenant,  his  mp  and  ibe 
lenewii^  of  their  covenant  with  tbe  renewing  -of.  the  nip,  as  also  his 
otber  symbols  and  tokens,  «rbefeby  be  works,  sic  as  these  effigies  or 
images,  spells,   sytlabes  and  charms ;   and  if  be  fail  in  the  perfbraiancc 
of  what  he  promises,  be  makes  some  of  tbem  miscarry  in  their  bands, 
and  lays  the  blame  there.      1  say,   be  studies  to  imitate  God   in  his 
covenant  and  promises,  not  for  any  liking  he  has  to  God  or  his  ways, 
but  because  he  finds  Go(]*s  method  ensure  th^  soul  to  binisetf :  9d]yy  for 
mocking  of  God  and  his  holy  ways.     The  Earl  of  Dundonald  with  his 
coach  and  himself  and  his  lady,  going  to  the  marriage  of  bis  grandchild 
to  tbe   Lord  Montgomery,    from   Paslay   to   Eglintowa,    an.    1676  in 
December,  was  stopt  by  the  way  lit  tbe  said  Jonet  Mathk  ber  daogb- 
Ssr^s  house;  the  witch  now  a  prisoner  in  Paslay  upon  thataccmrat ;  tbe 
borses  of  tkt  coach  refused  to  go  by  that  door,  and  turned  their  heads 
homeward.      Whereupon  the  geotlemeo   th^t  rode  with  the  Earl  dia* 
mounted  themselves,  and  yoked  their  horses  in  tbe  coach ;  but  by  that 
door  they  would  not  go ;  on  which  occasion  the  Earl  causes  yoke  his 
horses  again  in  the  coach,  and  so  drives  homeward  with  his  Lady  and  all 
tbat  was  with  him  to  Paslay.     A  very  remarkable  passage  as  has  been  in 
our  days.* 

To  the  superstitions  of  the  North  Britons  must  be  added  their 
peculiar  and  cbaracieristic  amusements ;  and  here  we  have  some 
atonement  to  make  to  tbe  memory  of  tbe  learned  Paulus  Pleydell, 
whose  compotatory  relaxationsi  better  information  now.inclines  us 
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to  think,  we  mentioned  with  somewhat  too  little  reverence.  Before 
the  new  town  of  Edinburgh  (as  it  is  called)  was  buih,  its  inhabitants 
lodged,  as  is  the  practice  of  Paris  at  this  day,  in  large  buildings 
called  iands^  eachVamilvxKcupying  a  story,  and  having  access  to  it 
hy  a  stair  common  to  all  the  inhabitants.  These  boifclings,  when 
Aey  did  not  front  the  high  street  of  the  city,  composed  the  sides  of 
little,  narrow,  unwholesome  cloises  or  lanes.  The  miserable  and  con*- 
fined  accocinioJaiion  which  such  Iiablitidons  afforded,  drove  men  tsf 
Imsiness,  as  thoy  were  called,  that  i^,  ptople  belonging  to  the  law,  to 
bpld  their  profcBSiooal  rendeEvouses  irt  taverns,  and  many  lawyers 
^  emine<w?e  spent  the  prtnclpal  part  of  their  time  in  some  tavern 
©f  note,  transacted  tht^ir  business  there,  received  the  visits  o^ 
clients  with  ilicir  writers  or  at  torn  r}^,  and  suffered  no  knputatiofi 
from  so  doing,  Thts  practice  imturally  led  to  habits  ^convivia- 
lity, to  which  the  ycottish  lawyers,  till  ol«  verj  la*e  years,  were 
rather  too  much  addicted*  Few  men  drank  so  hard  as  the  coun- 
iellors  of  the  old  school,  and  there  survived  till  of  late  some  vete- 
rans who  supported  in  that  respect  the  character  of  their  predcces- 
«or3.  To  vary  the  humour  ofa  ipyous  evening  many  frolics  were 
resortedto,  and  tlie  game  of  high  jinks  was  one  of  tne  most  com- 
mon.* In  fact,  high  jinks  was  one  of  the  petits  jeux  with  which 
certain  circles  were  wont  to  white  away  the  time ;  and  though  it 
daims  no  alliance  with  modern  a^ociations,  yet,  as  it  required 
some  shrewdness  and  dexterity  to  support  the  characters  assumed 
fdr  the  occasioa,  it  is  not  difficult  to  conceive  that  it  might  have 
been  as'intcresfiirg  and  amusing  Co  tha  parties  engaged  in  it,  as 
counting  the  spots  of  a  pack  of  cards,  or  treasuring  in  memory  the 
rotation  in  which  they  are  tlitown  on  the  table.  The  worst  of  the 
game  was  what  that  age  considered  -as  its  principal  excellence, 
namely,  that  the  forfeitures  being  all  commuted  for  wine,  it  proved 
an  encouragement  to  hard  drinking,  the  prevailing  vice  of  the  age. 
On  the  subject  of  Davie  Gellatley,  the  fool  of  the  Baron  of 
Bradwardine's  family,  we  are  assured  there  is  ample  tei^imony  that 
a  custom,  referred  to  Shakespeare-s  time  in  England,  had,  and  in 
remote  provinces  of  Scotland,  has  stiH  its  counterpart,  to  this  day. 
We*do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  professed  jestei*  with  his  bauUe 
and  his  party-coloured  vestment  can  be  found  in  any  family  north 
of  the  Tweed;  Yet  such  a  personage  held  this  respectable  office 
in  the  family  of  the  Earls  of  Stiathemore  within  the  laat  cen- 

*  We  hikvn  learned,  with  some  didmay,  that  one  of  the  ablest  lawyers  Scotland  ever 
produced,  aad  who  lives  to  witne»9  (although  in  retirement)  the  v&rioas  changes 
which  have  takeo  place  in  her  courts  of  judicature,  a  man  who  has  filled  with  mark- 
ed dieUnction  the  oigbest  offices  of  his  profession,  huh'd  (pshaw'd^  extremely  at  the 
dtUeacy  of  oar  former  eriricisnk  And  certainly  be  claims  some  title  to  do  so,  hav- 
ing been  In  his  youth  not  only  a  witness  of  such  orgies  as  are  described  as  proceed? 
pa^  usder  the  auspices  of  Mr.  PleydeUa  but  himself  a  di9tiogul»hed  performer. 
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tuTy»  and  his  costly  holiday  dress,  garoisfaed  with  bells  of  silver, 
is  still  preserved  in  the  Castle  of  GIslmis.  But  we  are  assured, 
that  to  a  much  later  period,  and  even  to  this  momet^t,  the  habits 
and  manners  of  Scotland  have  had  some  tendency  to  preserve 
the  existence  of  this  singular  order  of  domestics.  Tbiere  are  (com- 
paratively speaking)  no  poor's  ratea  in  the  country  parishes  of 
Scotland,  and  of  course  no  .work-houses  to  inunure  either  their 
'Worn  out  poor  or  the  *  moping  idiet and  the  madmaa'.gay,'  whom 
Crabbecharacterizesasthehoppiesiixihabiiaats  of  these  mansions, 
because  insensible  of  their  nAif^rortunesp  It  therefore  happens  al- 
most necessarily  in  Scotland^  tliai  the  house  of  tlie  nearest  pro- 
prietor of  wealth  and  conseqwjince  pj*ores  a  place  of  refuge  for  these 
outcasts  of  society ;  and  until  ihe  pressure  of  the  times,  ami  the 
calculating  habits  which  they  have necess^arily  genemted  had  ren* 
dered  the  maintenance  of  a  human  boiDg  about  such  a  family 
an  object  of  some  considcxation,  they  usually  found  an  asylum 
there,  and  enjoyed  the  degree  of  comfort  of  which  their  limited  id* 
teltect  rendered  them  susceptible^  Such  idiou  were  usually  em- 
ployed in  some  simple  sort  o^^v  '  asional  labour  ■  -^^vl  tf  ire  are  not 
misinformed,  the  situation  of  turn-spit  was  often  assigned  them» 
before  the  modern  iiaprovement  of  the  smokegack.  But,  boW'* 
ever  employed,  they  usually  displayed  towai-ds  their  benefactors  a 
sort  of  instuictive  attachment  which  was  very  affecting.  We  knew 
.one  instance  in  which  such  a  being  refused  .iood  for  many  days, 
pined  away,  literally  broke  his  heart,  atfd  died  within  the  space 
of  a  very  few  weeks  after  his  benefactor^sxiecea^.  ^We  camM>t  now 
pause  to  deduce  the  moral  inference  which  might  be  derived  from 
such  instances.  It  is  however  evidefit^  that  if  there  was  a  coarse- 
ness of  mind  in  deriving  amusement  from  the  follies  of  these 
tinfortunate  beings,  a  circumstance  to  the  disgrace  of  which  they 
were  totally  insensible,  their  mode  of  life  was,  in  other  respects^ 
calculated  to  promote  such  a  degree  of  happiness  as^their  faculties 
permitted  Ihem  to  enjoy.  But  besides  the  amusement  which  our 
forefathers  received  from  witnessing  their  imperfectioas  and  extra- ' 
vagancies,  there  was  a  more  legitimate  source  of  pleasure  in  the 
wild  wit  which  they  often  flung  around  them  with  the  freedom  of 
Shakespeare's  Ucensed  clowns.  There  nse  few  houses  in  Scotland 
of  any  note  or  antiquity  where  the  witty  sayings  of  some  such  cha- 
racter are  not  occasionally  quoted  at  this  Very  day*  The  pleasure 
afforded  to  our  forefathers  by  such  repartees  was  no  doubt  height- 
ened by  their  wanting  the  habits  of  more  elegant  amusement.  But 
in  Scotland  the  practice  long  continued,  and  in  the  house  of  one  of 
the  very  first  noblemen  of  that  country  (a  man  whose  name  is  never 
mentioned  without  reverence)  and  that  within  the  last  twenty  years^ 
a  jester  such  as  we  have  mentioned  stood  at  the  sidotable  during 
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dinner,  and  occasionally  amused  the  guests  by  his  extemporaneous 
sallies.  Imbecility  of  this  kind  was  even  considered  as  an  apolo^ 
gy  for  intrusion  upon  the  most  solemn  occasions.  All  know  the 
peculiar  reverence  with  which  the  Scottish  of  every  rank  attend 
on  funeral  ceremonies.  Yet  within  the  memory  of  most  of  the 
present  generation,  an  idiot  of  an  appearance  equally  hideous  and 
absurd,  dressed,  as  if  in  mockery,  in  a  rusty  and  ragged  black 
coat,  decorated  with  a  cravat  and  weepers  made  of  wnite  paper 
in  the  form  of  those  worn  by  the  deepest  mourners,  preceded  aU 
most  every  funeral  procession  in  Edinourgh,  as  if  to  turn  into  ridi* 
cule  the  last  rites  paid  to  mortality*  *  v 

It  has  been  generally  supposed  that  in  the  case  of  these  as  of 
other  successful  novels,  the  most  prominent  and  peculiar  charac* 
ters  were  sketched  from  real  life.  It  was  only  after  the  death  of 
Smollet,  that  two  barbers  and  a  shoemaker  contended  about  the 
character  of  Strap,  which  each  asserted  was  modelled  from  his 
own :  but  even  in  the  lifetime  of  the  present  author,  there  is  scarce-* 
\y  a  dale  in  the  pastoral  districts  of  the  southern  counties  but  arro<» 

fptes  to  itself  the  possession  of  the  original  Dandie  Dinmont.  As 
or  BaiRie  Mac  Wheeble,  a  person  of  tne  highest  eminence  in  the 
law  perfectly  well  remembers  having  received  fees  from  him.  We 
ourselves  think  we  recognize  the  prototype  of  Meg  Merrilies,  on 
on  whose  wild  fidelity  so  much  of  the  interest  of  Guy  Mannering 
hinges,  in  the  Jean  Gordon  of  the  following  extract  :* 

*  Old  Jean  Gordon  of  Yetholra,  who  bad  great  sway  among  her  tribe^ 
was  well  remembered  by  old  persons  of  the  last  generation.  She  was 
quite  a  Meg  Merrilies,  and  possessed  the  savage  virtue  of  fidelity  in  the 
satne  perfection.  Having  been  often  hospitably  received  at  the  farm« 
house  of  Lochside  near  Yetholm,  she  had  carefully  abstained  from 
coDimitfIng  any  depredations  on  the  farmer's  property.  But  her  sons 
(nine  in  number)  had  not,  it  seems,  the  same  delicacy,  and  stole  a  broods 
sow  from  their  kind  entertainer.  Jean  was  so  much  mortified  at  this 
irregularity,  and  so  much  ashamed  of  it,  that  she  absented  herself  from 
Lochside  for  several  years.  At  length,  in  consequence  of  some  tempo-* 
rary  pecuniary  necessity,  the  Goodman  of  Locfasixie  was  obliged  to  go  to 
Newcastle  to  get  some  money  to  pay  his  rent.  Returning  through  the 
mountains  of  Cheviot  he  was  benighted  and  lost  his  way.  A  light  glim- 
mering through  Uie  window  of  a  large  waste  bam,  which  bad  survived 
the  ferm-house  to  which  it  had  once  belonged,  guided  him  to  a  place 
of  shelter,  and  when  he  knocked  at  the  door,  it  was  opened  by  Jean 
Gordon.  Her  very  remarkable  figure,  for  she  was  nearly  six  feet  high, 
and  her  equally  remarkable  features  and  dress,  rendered  it  impossible  to 
mistake  her  for  a  moment  \  and  to  meet  with  such  a  character  in  so  soli- 
tary a  place  and  probably  at  no  great  distance  from   her  clan,   was  a 

*  See  a  very  curious  paper  entitled  '  Notices  on  the  Scottiab  Gipsies/  in  a  new 
pabUfiAlloa  called  the  Edinburgh  Monthly  Magaziiie. 
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ftrriUe  surprise  to  the  poor  onaD  whose  rent  (to  lose  which  would  have 
|»een  ruin  to  him)  was  about  his  person.  Jean  set  up  a  loud  shout  of 
|oyful  reeognition — *' £h  Sirs!  the  winsome  Gude-man  of  Locbside i 
Light  down,  Light  down,  for  ye  munna  gang  farther  the  night  and  a 
friend^s  house  sae  near."  The  farmer  was  obliged  to  dismount  and  ac- 
cept of  the  gipsy's  oflfer  of  supper  and  a  bed.  There  was  abundance  of 
provisions  in  the  bam,  however  it  might  be  come  by,  and  preparations 
were  going  on  for  a  plentiful  supper,  which  the  farmer,  to  the  great  in- 
orease  of  his  anxiety,  observed  was  calculated  for  ten  or  twelve  guests  of 
the  same  description  probably  with  bis  landlady.  Jean  left  him  in  oo 
doubt  on  the  subject  She  brought  up  the  story  of  the  stolen  sow,  and 
V'  noticed  how  much  pain  and  vexation  it  had  given  her ;  like  other  phi- 

^  losophers,  she  remarked  that  the  world  grows  worse   daily ;  and  like 

other  parents,  that  the  bairns  got  out  of  her  guiding  and  neglected  the 
old  gipsy  regulations  which  commanded  them  to  respect  in  their  depre- 
dations the  property  of  their  benefactors.  The  end  of  all  this  was  an 
inquiry  v(^t  money  the  farmer  had  about  him,  and  an  urgent  request 
that  he  would  make  her  his  purse-keeper,  since  the  bairns,  as  she  called 
her  sons,  would  soon  return  home.  The  poor  farmer  made  a  virtue  of 
neeessity.  told  his  story,  and  surrendered  his  gold  to  Jean^s  custody  \ 
ibe  made  him  put  a  ievr  shillings  in  his  pocket,  observing  it  would  excite 
suspicion  should  he  be  found  travelling  altogether  pennyless.  This  ar- 
rangement being  made,  the  farmer  lay  down  on  a  sort  of  sitake-doTmij  as 
the  Scotch  call  it,  upon  some  straw,  but,  as  will  be  easily  believed,  slept 
not.  About  midnight  the  gang  returned  with  various  articles  of  plun- 
der, and  talked  over  their  exploits  in  language  which  made  the  farmer 
tremble.  They  were  not  long  in  discovering  their  guest,  and  demanded 
of  Jean  whom  she  had  got  there  ?  *'  E*en  the  winsome  Gude-man  of 
Locbside,  poor  body,'*  replie4  Jean,  **he's  been  at  Newcastle  seeking 
for  siller  to  pay  his  rent,  honest  man,  but  the  de'il  be  lick'd  he's  been 
able  to  gather  in,  and  so  he's  gaun  e'en  hame  wi'  a  toom  purse  and  a 
iair  heart"  ••  That  may  be,  Jean,"  replied  one  of  the  banditti,  "  but 
we  maun  ripe*  his  pouches  a  bit  and  see  if  it  be  true  or  no."  Jean  set 
op  her  throat  in  exclamations  against  the  breach  of  hospitality,  but  with- 
out producing  any  change  ot  their  determination.  The  farmer  soon  heard 
(hair  stifled  whispers  and  light  steps  by  his  bedside,  and  understood  they 
were  rummaging  his  clothes.  When  they  found  the  money  which  tb« 
foresight  of  Jean  Gordon  had  made  him  retain,  they  held  a  consultation 
if  they  should  take  it  or  no,  but  the  smallness  of  the  booty  and  the  vehe- 
mence of  Jean's  remonstrances  determined  them  In  the  negative.  They 
caroused  and  went  to  rest  So  soon  as  day  returned,  Jean  roused  her 
guest,  produced  his  horse  which  she  had  accommodated  behind  the  ballan, 
and  guided  him  for  some  miles  till  he  was  on  the  high  road  to  Locbside. 
She  then  restored  his  whole  property,  nor  could  his  earnest  entreaties 
prevail  on  her  to  accept  so  much  as  a  single  guinea. 

*  I  have  heard  the  old  people  at  Jedburgh  say  that  all  Jean's  sons 
Were  condemned  to  die  there  on  the  same  day.  It  is  said  the  Jury 
were  equally  divided,   but  that  one  of  their  number,  a  friend  to  justice^ 

rtr^w— — ^— — i     Ml  ■     ■    ■    ■      ■  ,     ,  ,1,  „    ,,„    „ 

*  Ruittmage  his  pockets. 
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T?ho  had  slept  duriog  the  whole  discuaskNi,  waked  suddenly*  ana  jatia 
his  casting  vote  for  condemnation  in  the  emphatic  words,  ^'  Harjg  tbem 
a*.'' — Jean  was  present,  and  onlj  said,  **The  Lord  help  the  innocent  in 
a  day  like  this/  Her  own  death  was  accompanied  with  circumstancta 
oi  brutal  outrage,  of  which  poor  Jean  was  in  many  respects  wholly  un- 
deserving. Jean  had  among  other  demerits,  or  merits,  as  you  may  choose 
to  rank  it,  that  of  being  a  staunch  Jacobite.  She  chanced  to  be  at  Car- 
lisle upon  a  fair  or  market  day,  soon  after  the  year  1746,  where  she 
gave  vent  to  her  political  partiality,  to  the  great  offence  of  the  rabble  of 
that  city.  Being  zealous  in  their  loyalty  when  there  was  no  danger,  in 
proportion  to  the  tameness  with  which  th'y  Lad  surrendeaed  to  the 
Highlanders  in  1745,  the  mob  inflicted  upon  poor  Jean  no  slighter  pe- 
nalty than  that  of  ducking  her  to  death  in  the  Eden.  It  was  an  opera- 
tion of  some  time,  for  Jean  was  a  stout  woman,  and  struggling  with  her 
murderers,  often  got  her  head  above  water,  and  while  she  had  voice  left 
continued  to  exclaim  at  such  intervals,  ^^Charlie  yti^  Charlie  yeU** 
IfVben  a  child,  and  among  the  scenes  which  be  frequented,  I  have  often 
heard  these  stories,  and  cried  piteously  for  the  fate  of  poor  Jean  Gordon, 
who,  with  all  the  vices  and  irregularities  of  her  degraded  tribe  and  wan- 
dering profession,  was  always  mentioned  by  those  who  had  known  her, 
with  a  sort  of  compassionate  regret. ' 

Although  these  strong  resemblances  occur  so  frequently,  and 
Tvith  such  peculiar  force,  as  almost  to  impress  us  with  the  convic- 
tion that  the  author  sketched  from  nature,  and  not  from  fancy 
alone;  yet  we  hesitate  to  draw  any  positive  conclusion,  sensible 
tbat'a  characterdashed  off  as  the  representative  of  a  certain  class  of 
men  will  bear,  if  executed  with  fidelity  to  the  general  outlines, 
not  only  that  resemblance  which  he  ought  to  possess  as  ^knight  of 
the  shire,'  but  also  a  special  affinity  to  some  particular  individual* 
It  is  scarcely  possible  it  should  be  otherwise.  When  Emery  ap- 
pears on  the  stage  as  a  Yorkshire  peasant,  with  the  habit,  manner, 
and  dialect  peculiar  to  the  character,  and  which  he  assumes  with 
so  much  truth  and  fidelity,  those  unacquainted  with  the  province 
or  its  inhabitants  see  merely  the  abstract  idea,  the  beau  ideal  of  a 
Yorkshireman*  But  to  those  who  are  intimate  with  both,  the  actioa 
and  manner  of  the  comedian  almost  necessarily  recall  the  idea  of 
some  individual  native  (altogether  unknown  probably  to  the  per- 
former) to  whom  his  exterior  and  manners  bear  a  casual  resem* 
blance.  We  are  therefore  on  the  whole  inclined  to  believe,  that  the 
incidents  are  frequently  copied  from  actual  occurrences,  but  that  the 
characters  are  either  entirely  fictitious,  or  if  any  traits  have  been 
borrowed  from  real  life,  as  in  the  anecdote  which  we  have  quoted 
respecting  Invernahyle,  they  have  been  carefully  disguised  and 
blended  with  such  as  are  purely  imaginary.  We  now  proceed  tq 
^  more  particular  examination  of  the  volumes  before  us. 

They  arc  entitled  *  Tales  of  my  JLandlord ;'  why  so  entitled.  e:|^ 
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cepting  to  introduce  a  quotation  from  Don  Quixote,  it  is  difficult 
to  conceive;  for  Tales  of  my  Landlord  they  are  nof,  nor  is  h 
indeed  easy  to  say  whose  tales  they  ought  to  be  called.  There  is 
a  proem,  as  it  is  termed,  supposed  to  be  written  by  Jedediah  Cleish- 
botham,  the  schoolmaster  and  parish  clerk  of  the  village  of  Gan- 
dercleugh,  in  which  we  are  given  to  understand  that  these  Tales 
were  compiled  by  his  deceased  usher,  Mr.  Peter  Pattieson,  from 
the  narratives  or  conversations  of  such  travellers  as  frequented  the 
Wallace  Inn,  in  that  village.  Of  this  proem  we^hallonly  say  that 
it  is  wriUen  in  the  quaint  style  of  that  prefixed  by  Gay  to  his  Pas- 
torals, being,  as  Jonnson  terms  it,  ^such  imitation  as  he  could 
obtain  of  obsolete  language,  and  by  consequence  in  a  st^le  that 
was  never  written  nor  spoken  in  any  age  or  place.' 

The  first  of  the  Tales  thus  ushered  in  is  entitled  the  *  Black 
Dwarf.'  Jt  contains  some  striking  scenes,  but  it  is  even  more 
than  usually  deficient  in  the  requisites  of  a  luminous  and  interest- 
ingnarrative,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  abridgment. 

Two  deer-stalkers,  one  the  Laird  of  Earnscliff,  a  gentleman  of 
family  and  property,  the  other  Hobbie  Elliot,  of  the  Heugh-foot, 
a  stout  border  yeoman,  are  returning  by  night  from  their  sports  on 
the  hills  of  Liddesdalc,  and  in  the  act  of  crossing  a  moor  reported 
to  be  haunted,  when  they  perceive  to  the  great  terror  of  the  far- 
ther die  being  from  whom  the  story  takes  its  name,  bewailing  him- 
self to  the  moon  and  the  stones  of  a  druidical  circle,  which  our  au- 
thor has  previously  introduced  to  the  reader's  knowledge,  as  a 
supposed  scene  of  witchery  and  an  object  of  superstitious  terror. 
The  Black  Dwarf  is  thus  described ; — 

*  The  height  of  the  object,  which  seemed  even  to  decrease  as  they 
approached  it,  appeared  to  be  under  foor  feet,  and  its  form,  so  far  as 
the  imperfect  light  afforded  them  the  means  of  discerning,  was  very 
nearly  as  broad  as  long,  or  rather  of  a  spherical  shape,  i^bich  could 
only  be  occasioned  by  some  strange  personal  deformity.  The  young 
sportsman  bailed  this  extraordinary  appearance  twice,  without  receiv- 
ing any  answer,  or  attending  to  the  pinches  by  which  his  companion 
endeavoured  to  iqtimate  that  their  best  course  was  td  walk  on,  without 
giving  farther  disturbance  to  a  being  of  such  singular  and  preternatural 
exterior.  To  the  third  repealed  demand  of  **Who  are  you?  What 
do  you  here  at  thit  hour  of  night?" — a  voice  replied,  whose  sbriJJ, 
uncouth*  and  dissonant  tones,  made  Elliot  step  two  paces  back,  and  star- 
tled even  his  companion,  "  Pass  on  your  way,  and:  ask  nought  at  them 
that  ask  nought  at  you." 

*  **  What  do  you  here  so  far  from  shelter  ?  Arc  you  benighted  on 
your  journey?  Will  you  follow  us  home,  (*  God  forbid!'  ejaculated 
Jjobbie  Elliot,  involuntarily,)  and  I  will  g^ivc  you  a  lodging  V* 

*  "  I  would  sooner  lodge  by  raysel  in  lae  deepest  of  the  Tarr^s-flof?,'* 
again  whispered  Hoblic. 
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« «  Pass  OB  jour  waj,"  rejoiced  the  figure,  the  harsh  tones  of  his 
voice  still  more  exalted  bj  passion.  ^'  I  want  not  your  guidance — I 
want  not  jour  lodging — it  is  five  years  since  my  head  was  under  a  hu- 
man roof,  and  I  trust  it  was  for  the  last  time.'' ' 

After  a  desperate  refusal  on  the  part  of  the  misanthropical  dwarf 
to  hold  any  communication  with  the  hunters,  they  proceed  on  their 
journey  to  Hobble's  house,  of  Heughfoot,  where  they  are  courte- 
ously received  by  his  grandmother,  his  sisters,  and  Grace  Arm- 
strong, a  fair  cousin,  with  whom  the  doughty  yeoman  is  described 
to  be  enamoured.  The  domestic  scene  is  painted  with  the  know- 
ledge of  the  language  and  manners  of  that  class  of  society,  which 
give  interest  to  the  picture  of  Dandle  Dinmont  and  his  family,  in 
*  Guy  Mannering.'  But  we  do  not  think  it  equal  to  the  more 
simple  sketch  contained  in  the  earlier  novel.  This  must  frequent- 
ly be  the  case,  when  an  author,  in  repeated  efforts,  brings  before 
us  characters  of  the  same  genus.  He  is,  as  it  were,  compelled  to 
dwell  upon  the  specific  differences  and  distinctions  instead  of  the 

fjeneral  characteristics,  or,  in  other  words,  rather  to  show  wherein 
lobbie  Elliot  differs  from  Dandie  Dinmont,  than  to  describe  the 
former  as  he  really  was* 

The  mysterious  dwarf,  with  speed  almost  supernatural,  builds 
himself  a  house  of  stones  and  turf,  encloses  it  with  a  rude  wall, 
within  which  he  cultivates  a  patch  of  garden  ground,  and  all  this  he 
accomplishes  by  the  assistance  of  chance  passengers  who  occasion* 
all^  stopped  to  aid  him  in  a  task  which  seemed  so  unfitted  for  a 
bemg  of  his  distorted  shape.  Against  this  whole  tale  we  were 
tempted  to  state  the  objection  of  utter  improbability.     We  are 

fiven  however  to  understand  that  such  an  individual,  so  misused 
y  nature  in  his  birth,  did  actually,  within  these  twenty  years, 
appear  in  a  lone  valley  in  the  moors  of  Tweedale,  and  9^  build  a 
mansion  without  any  assistance  but  that  of  passengers  as  aforesaid, 
and  said  house  so  constructed  did  so  inhabit.  The  singular 
circumstances  of  his  hideous  appearance,  of  the  apparent  ease 
with  which  he  constructed  his  place  of  abode,  of  the  total  igno- 
rance of  all  the  vicinity  respecting  his  birth  or  history,  excited,  in 
the  minds  of  the  cpmnaon  people,  a  superstitious  terror  not  inferior 
to  that  which  the  romance  describes  the  appearance  of  the  Black 
Dwarf  to  have  spread  through  Liddesdale.  The  real  recluse  pos- 
sessed intelligence  and  information  beyond  his  apparent  condition, 
which  the  neighbours,  in  their  simplicity,  were  sometimes  disposed 
to  think  preternatural.  He  once  resided  (and  perhaps  still  lives)  iri 
the  vale  formed  bv  the  Manor- water  which  falls  into  the  Tweed 
near  Peebles,  a  glen  long  honoured  by  the  residence  of  the  late 
venerable  Professor  Ferguson. 

The  Black  Dwarf  is  consulted  (from  an  opinion  of  bis  super- 
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naluralskill)  by  many  in  his  vicinity,  which  gives  opportunity  to 
the  author  to  introduce  us  to  his  dramatis  personae  : — these  are 
Willie  of  Westburnflat,  a  thorough-paced  border  robber,  who  is 
perhaps  placed  somewhat  too  late  in  the  story,  and  Miss  Isabella 
Vere,  daughter  of  the  Laird  of  Ellieslaw,  betwixt  whom  and  Eams- 
cliff  a  mutual  attachment  subsists.  But,  as  is  trsdal  in  such  cases, 
her  father,  who  belonged  to  the  Jacobite  party  in  politics,  and  was 
deeply  concerned  in  their  intrigues,  was  hostile  to  the  match. 
This  unaccommodating  sire-  had  resolved  to  confer  the  hand  of 
Miss  Vere  upon  Sir  Frederick  Langley,  an  English  baronet,  of  his 
own  pc^tical  creed,  and  whom  he  wished  to  bind  yet  more  closely  to 
his  interest.  These,  with  a  confidante  cousin  of  no  importance, 
and  a  gay  cavalier  called  Mareschal,  who  embarks  in  his  kins* 
sian  EUieslaw^s  plots  with  as  much  lively  heedlessness  as  could  be 
desired*;  and  finally,  a  grave  steward  called  Ratclifie,  who  receives 
and  accounts  to  Mr.  Vere  for  the  rents  of  some  extensive  English  es- 
tates, which  had  belonged,  as  was  supposed,  to  his  deceased  wife, 
fill  up  the  dramatis  persona.  This  list  of  personages  is  not  nume- 
rous, yet  the  tale  is  far  from  corresponding  in  simplicity.  On  the 
contrary,  it  abounds  with  plots,  elopements,  ravishments,  and 
rescues,  and  aH  the  violent  events  which  are  so  common  in 
romance,  and  of  such  rare  occurrence  in  real  life. 

Willie  of  Westburnflat,  the  robber  aforesaid,  opens  the  cam- 
paign by  burning  the  house  of  our  honest  friend  Hobbie  Elliot. 
The  gathering  of  the  borderers  for  redress  and  vengeance,  their 
pursuit  of  the  freebooter,  and  the  siege  of  his  tower,  are  all  tolq 
with  the  spirit  which  shows  a  mind  accustomed  to  the  contempla- 
tion of  such  scenes.  The  robber,  for  his  ransom,  offers  to  deliver 
up  his  fair  prisoner,  who  proves  tobe,  not  Grace  Armstrong,  but 
Miss  Vere,  whom  her  father,  finding  his  plans  on  her  freedom  of 
choice  likely  to  be  deranged  by  the  interference  of  the  sle^Fanl 
Ratcliffc,  who  seems  to  possess  a  mysterious  apthority  over  the 
conduct  of  his  patron,  had  procured  to  be  carried  off  by  this  free- 
booter, in  order  to  place  her  the  more  absolutely  at  his  paternal 
disposal.  She  is  restored  to  the  Castle  of  Ellieslaw  by  her  lover 
Earnscliff,  who  (of  course)  had  been  foremost  in  her  rescue.  ITws 
ought  not  to  be  slurred  over,  being  one  of  the  few  attempts  which 
.  the  poor  gentleman  makes  to  kiU  a  giant^  or  otherwise  to  distin- 
guish himself  during  the  volume.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  influence 
of  the.  Black  Dwarf  with  the  robber  obtains  the  freedom  of  Grace 
Armstrong,  and  the  Solitary  contrives  also  to  throw  in  the  way  of 
her  betrothed  husband  a  purse  of  gold,  sufficient  to  reimburse  all 
his  losses. 

Ellieslaw,  during  these  proceedings,  is  arranging  every  thing  ft* 
a  rising  of  the  Jacobites,  in  order  to  cover  the  invasion  which  CM 
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French  were  at  that  time  meditating  in  behalf  of  the  Chevalier  St. 
George.  He  is  suddenly  menaccdby  the  threatened  desertion  of 
his  proposed  son-in-law,  Sir  Frederick  Langley,  who  becomes  jea* 
lous  of  Mr.  Vere's  talents  in  manCRuvringj  and  suspicious  that  he 
intends  to  cheat  him  of  his  intended  bride  ;  Yere  takes  advantage 
of  this  circumstance  to  persuade  his  daughter  that  his  life  and  for- 
tunes are  at  the  mercy  of  this  dubiousconfederate,and  can  only  be 
saved  by  her  consenting  to  an  immediate  union  i  She  is  rescued 
from  the' fate  to  which  he  had  destined  her,  by  the  sudden  appear- 
ance of  the  Black  Dwarf,  who  proves  to  be  the  kinsman  of  Miss 
Vere^s  mother,  to  whom  he  had  been  fondly  attached.  ■  A  series 
of  misfortunes,  backed  by  the  artifices  of  Vcre,  had  driven  him  in 
a  fit  of  gloomy  misanthropy  to  renounce  the  world.  Hobbie 
Elliot  appears  with  an  armed  body  to  support  his  benefetctor — the 
fiaiilure  of  the  French  expedition  is  made  known — the  baffled  con- 
spirators disperse — Vere  escapes  abroad,  but  leaves  his  daughter 
fall  authority  to  follow  her  own  inclinations — the  Solitary  seeks 
some  more  distant  and  unknoivn  cell,  and  Earnscliff  and  Hobbie 
liiarry  the  objects  of  their  affection,  and  are  happily  settled  for  lifer. 

Such  is  the  brief  abstract  of  a  tale  of  which  the  narrative  is  un- 
usually artificial.  Neither  hero  nor  heroine  excites  interest  of  any 
sort,  being  just  that  sort  of  pattern  people  whom  nobody  cares  a 
farthing  about.  The  explanation  of  the  d  warPs  real  circumstances 
and  character,  too  long  delayed  from  an  obvious  wish  to  protract  the 
mystery,  is  at  length  huddled  up  so  hastily  that,  for  our  parts,  we 
cannot  say  we  are  able  to  comprehend  more  of  the  motives  of 
this  principal  personage  than  that  he  was  a  mad  man,  and  acted 
like  one — an  easy  and  summary  mode  of  settling  all  difficulties. 
As  for  the  hurry  and  military  bustle  of  the  conclusion,  it  is  only 
worthy  of  the  farce  of  the  Miller  and  his  Men,  or  any  other  modern 
mclo-drama,  ending  with  a  front  crowded  with  soldiers  and  scene- 
shifters,  and  a  back  scene  in  a  state  of  conflagration. 

We  have  dealt  with  this  talc  very  much  according  to  the  clown's 
argument  in  favour  of  Master  Froth — '  Look  upon  his  face,  I  will 
be  sworn  on  a  book  that. his  face  is  the  worst  part  about  him,  and 
if  his  face  be  the  worst  part  about  him,  how  could  Master  Froth 
do  the  constable's  wife  any  harm?'  Even  so  we  will  take  our 
oaths  that  the  narrative  is  the  worst  part  of  the  Black  Dwarf,  and 
that  if  the  reader  can  tolerate  it  upon  the  sketch  we  have  given  him, 
he  will  find  the  work  itself  contains  passages  both  of  natural  pathos 
and  fantastic  terror,  not  unworthy  of  the  author  of  the  scene  of 
Stanie's  burial,  in  the  Antiquary,  or  the  wild  tone  assumed  in  the 
character  of  Meg  Merrilies. 

The  story  which  occupies  the  next  three  volumes  is  of  much 
deeper  interest,  both  as  a  talc.and  from  its  connexion  with  histori- 
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cal  facts  and  personages.  It  is  entitled  <  Old  Mortality,^  but  sbould 
have  been  called  the  Tale  of  Old  Mortality,  for  the  personage  so 
named  is  only  quoted  as  the  authority  for  the  incidents.  The  story 
is  thus  given  in  the  introduction  : 

* "  According  to  the  belief  of  most  people,  be  was  a  native  of 
either  the  county  of  Dumfries  or  Ga]lowaj>  and  lineally  descended  from 
some  of  those  champions  of  the  Covenant',  whose  deeds  and  sufferings 
were  his  favourite  theme.  He  is  said  to  have  held,  at  one  period  of 
bis  life,  a  small  moorland  farm;  but,  whether  from  pecuniary . losses, 
or  domestic  misfortune,  he  had  long  renounced  that  and  every  other 
gainful  calling.  In  the  language  of  Scripture,  he  left  his  h«use,  his 
borne,  and  his  kindred,  and  wandered  about  until  the  day  of  hb  death, 
a  period,  it  is  said,  of  nearly  thirty  years. 

*  **  During  this  long  pilgrimage,  the  pious  enthusiast  reflated  his 
circuit  so  as  annually  to  visit  the  graves  of  the  unfortunate  CoveoaDteM 
who  suffered  by  the  sword,  or  by  the  executiouer,  during  the  reigas  of 
the  two  last  monarchs  of  the  Stuart  line.  These  are  most  numerous  in 
the  western  districts  of  Ayr,  Galloway,  and  Dumfries  ;  but  they  are 
also  to  be  found  in  other  parts  of  Scqtland,  wherever  the  fugitives  bad 
fought,  or  fallen,  or  suffered  by  military  or  civil  execution.  Their 
tombs  are  often  apart  from  all  human  habitation,  in  the  remote  moors 
and  wilds  to  which  the  wanderers  had  fled  for  concealment.  Bat 
wherever  they  existed.  Old  Mortality  was  sure  to  visit  them  when  his 
annual  round  brought  them  within  his  reach.  In  the  most  looelj  re- 
cesses of  the  mountains,  the  moor-fowl  shooter  has  been  often  surprised 
to  find  him  busied  in  cleaning  the  moss  from  the  gray  stones,  renewing 
with  his  chisel  the  half-defaced  Inscriptions,  and  repairing  the  emblems 
of  death  with  which  these  simple  monuments  are  usually  adoracd. 
Motives  of  the  most  sincere,  though  fanciful  devotion,  induced  the  old 
man  to  dedicate  so  many  years  of  existence  to  perform  this  tribute  to 
the  memory  of  the  deceased  warriors  of  the  church.  He  considered 
himself  as  fulfilling  a  sacred  duty,  while  renewing  to  the  eyes  of  poste- 
rity the  decaying  emblems  of  the  zeal  and  sufferings  of  their  forefathers, 
and  thereby  trimming,  as  it  ivere,  the  beacon-iight,  which  was  to  warn 
liiture  generations  to  defend  their  religion  even  unto  blood. 

^  **  In  all  his  wanderings,  the  old  pilgrim  never  seeii:ed  to  need,  or 
was  known  to  accept,  pecuniary  assistance.  It  is  true  his  wants  were 
\ery  few,  for  wherever  he  went,  he  found  ready  quarters  in  the  bouse 
of  some  Cameronian  of  his  own  sect,  or  of  some  mher  religious  person. 
The  hospitality  which  was  reverentially  paid  to  him  be  always  acknow- 
iedged,  by  repairing  the  gravestones  (if  there  existed  any)  belonging  to 
the  family  or  ancestors  of  his  host.  As  the  wanderer  was  usually  to 
be  seen  bent  on  this  pious  task  within  the  procincts  of  some  couotiy 
church-yard,  or  reclined  on  the  solitary  tombstone  among  the  beatb, 
disturbing  the  plover  and  the  black  cock  with  the  clink  of  bis  chisel  aod 
mallet,  with  his  old  white  pony  grazing  by  his  side,  he  acquired,  (torn 
bis  converse  among  the  dead,  the  popular  appellation  of  Old  Moth- 
litjr." '—vol.  ii.  pp.   15— IC. 
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We  believe  we  can  add  a  local  habitation  and  a  name  to  the 
accounts  given  of  this  remarkable  old  man.  His  name  was  Ro- 
bert Patterson,  and  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  life  he  lived  in  the 
parish  of  Closeburn,  in  Dumfriesshire,  where  be  was  di^inguished 
for  depth  of  piety  and  devotional  feeling.  Whether  domestic  at 
fiiction,  or  some  other  cause,  induced  nim  to  adopt  the  wander* 
ing  course  of  life  described  in  the  tale  which  bears  his  name, 
we  have  not  been  informed  :  but  he  continued  it  for  many  years» 
and  about  fifteen  years  since  closed  his  weary  pilgrimage  in.  the 
manner  described  in  the  introduction,  ^  being  found  on  the  high- 
way,  near  Lockerby,  in  Dumfriesshire,  exhausted  and  just  expir- 
ing. The  old  pony,  the  companion  of  hig  wanderings,  was  found 
standing  by  the  side  of  his  master.'  This  remarkable  personajp 
is  mentioned  in  a  note  upon  Swift's  Uemoirs  of  Captain  Joto 
Creighton,  in  Mr.  Scott's  edition  of  that  author. 

The  tale,  as  may  be  supposed  from  the  title  thus  explained,  is 
laid  during  the  period  of  the  persecution  of  the  Pi^sbyterians  ia 
Scotland^  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  The  scene  opens  with  a  de- 
scription  of  a  popular  assembly  of  the  period,  brought  together 
for  the  purpose  of  mustering  the  military  vassals  of  the  crowo,  and 
afterwards  shooting  at  the  pojpinjay,  a  custom,  we  believe,  which 
is  still  kept  up  in  Ayrsbii-e,  and  we  may^d  in  several  parts  of  the 
continent.  The  reluctance  of  the  Presbyterians  to  appear  at  these- 
musters  gives  rise  to  a  ludicrous  incident.  Lady  Margaret  Bel- 
lenden,  a  personage  of  great  dignity  and  cavalierism,  is,  by  the 
recusancy  of  her  ploughmen  to  bear  arms,  compelled  to  fill  up  her 
feudal  ranks  by  the  admission  of  a  half-witted  boy  entitled  Goose 
Gibbie,  who,  arrayed  in  the  panoply  of  a  man-at-arms  of  the  day, 
is  led  forth  under  the  banners  of  ner  valiant  butler,  John  GudyilL 
But  mark  the  consequences. 

'  No  sooner  had  the  horses  struck  a  canter  than  Gibbie*s  jack-boots, 
which  the  poor  boy's  legs  were  incapable  of  steadying,  began  to  play 
alternately  against  ^  horse^s  flanks,  and  being  armed  with  long-row- 
elled  spurs,  overoa0ie  the  patience  of  the  ammai,  which  bounced  and 
plunged,  while  poor  Gibbie's  entreaties  for  aid  never  reached  the  ears 
of  the  too  heedless  butler,  being  drowned  partly  m  the  concave  of  tho 
steel  cap  in  which  hb  bead  was  immersed,  and  partly  in  the  martial 
tune  of  the  G^l I aht  Grimes,  which  Mr.  Gudyill  whistled  with  all  his 
power  of  lungs. 

*  The  upshot  wasy  that  the  steed  speedily  took  the  matter  into  his 
own  hands,  and  liaving  gambolled  hither  and  thither  to  the  great  amuse- 
ment of  all  the  spectators,  set  off  at  full  speed  towards  the  huge  fa- 
mily-coach already  described.  Gibbie*s  pike,  escapii^  from  its  sling, 
bad  fallen  to  a  level  direction  across  his  hand?^,  which,  I  grieve  to  say, 
were  seeking  dishonourable  safety  in  as  strong  a  grasp  of  the  mane  as 
their  muscles  could  manage.     His  casque,  too,  ha4  slipi>ed  completeljr 

Vol.  xvi,  no,  xxxii.  f  r 
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ever  his  face,  so  that  he  saw  as  little  in  front  as  be  did  in  rear.  Indeed, 
if  be  could,  it  would  have  availed  binti  little  in  the  circumstaiices ;  for 
bis  horse,  as  if  in  league  with  tbe  disaffected,  ran  full  tilt  towards  tke 
^lemn  eqllipage  of  the  Duke,  which  the  projecting  lance  threatened 
to  perforate  from  window  to  window,  at  the  rwk  of  WamBxing  as  maojr 
hi  ii«  passage  as  the  celebrated  thrust  of  Orlando,  which,  aoeording  to 
the  Italian  epic  p^t,  broached  as  many  Moors  as  a  Freochnon  sptts  fr^gs* 

*  On  beholding  the  bent  of  this  onitdirected  career,  a  panic  shout  of 
mini^  terror  and  wraU)  was  set  up  by  the  wfaole  equipage  HMidts 
and  outsides,  at  once,  which  had  the  blessed  effect  of  averting  tbt 
threatened  misfortune.  The  capricious  horse  of  Goose  Gibtiie  was 
terrified  hy  the  noise,  and  stumbling  as  he  turned  short  round,  kicked 
and  plunged  violently  so  soon  as  he  recovered.  The  jack  %oots,*the 
^iginal  cause  of  the  disaster,  maintaining  the  reputation  tbdy  had  ac- 
quired when  worn  by  better  cavaliers,  answered  every  plunge  by  a 
fresh  prick  of  the  spurs,  and  by  their  ponderoos  weight,  kept  thek 
place  in  the  stirrups.  Not  so  Goose  Gibbte,  wh<l  was  Cairly  spumed 
out  of  those  wide  and  ponderous  greaves,  and  pnroi  pita  ted  over  the 
horse^s  head,  to  the  infinite  aniusemcnt  of  all  the  8pect|(x>rs.  His 
bnce  and  helmet  bad  forsaken  him  in  his  faH,  and,  for  the  completion 
of  his  disgrace,  Lady  Macgaret  Bellenden,  not  perfectly  aware  that  it 
was  one  of  her  warriors  who  was  furnishing  so  much  entertainment^ 
came  up  in  time  to  see  her  diminutive  man-at-arms  stripped  of  his  lion's 
jbide,  of  the  buff  coat,  that  is,  in  which  he  wa£  muffled.'^ — vol.  ii.  pp. 
61—64. 

Upon  this  ludicrous  incident  tarns  the  fate,  as  we  shall  presently 
see,  of  the  principal  personages  of  the  drama.  These  arc  Ediili 
Bellenden,  the  grand-daughter  and  heiress  of  Lady  Margaret,  and 
a  youth  of  the  Fresbytprian  persuasion,  named  Morton,  son  of  a 
gallant  oflfcer  who  bad  served  the  Scotch  parliament,  in  the  former 
civil  wars,  but  by  his  death  had  become  the  dependent  of  a  sordid 
and  avaricious  uncle,  the  Laird  of  Milnwood,  This  young  genile- 
inan  gains  the  prize  at  the  shooting  match,  aod  proceeds  to  enter- 
tain nis  Crienas  and  competitors  at  a  nei^ibouriiig  public  hous^ 
-The  harmeny  of  the  meeting  is  disturbed  by  a6^y  which  arises 
between  a  sergeant  of  the  King's  Life-guards,  a  man  of  hj«h  de- 
scent, but  of  brutal  and  insolent  manners,  nick-named  BethweU, 
from  being  derived  from  the  last  Scottish  earls  of  that  name,  and 
a  strange^  of  a  dark  and  sullen  aspect,  grent  strength  of  body  and 
severity  of  manners,  who  proves  afterwards  to  be  one  of  the  out- 
lawed Presbyterians,  named  John  Balfour,  of  BurJey,  at  this  time 
.in  circumstances  of  peculiar  danger,  being  in  the  act  of  flight,  in 
consequence  of  his  share  in  the  assassination  of  James  Sharp, 
Archbishop  of  St,  Andrews.  Bolhwell  is  foiled,  and  thrown  upon 
the  floor  of  the  tavern  by  the  strong-limbed  covenanter. 

*  His  comrade,  Halliday,  immediately  drew  his  sword ;    ••  You  hare 
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killed  my  BeigWDt^"  he  exdfltoed  to  tbe  victorious  wrestler,  "and  bjr 
all  that's  sacred  you  shall  answer  it !" 

*  "  Stand  back  1"  cried  Morton  and  his  companions,  •*  it  was  all  fair 
play  ;  your  conrade  sought  a  fall,  and  he  has  got  it." 

'  *'  That  is  true  enough,"  mid  Bothwell,  as  be  slowly  rose  ;  «  put  up 
your  bilbo,  Torn.  I  dkl  not  think  there  was  a  crop^ear  of  them  a)l 
could  have  laid  t)ie  bestcnp  ^iml  ft-alhcr  in  the  King's  Liiti  Guards  on 
the  floor  of  a  rascally  change- huu^e. — Hark  ye,  friend,  gFve  me  your 
hand."  The  straiijg^r  held  out  bis  hand,  »*  J  promise  you,"  said  Both- 
weJl,  squeezing  his  hand  very  hard,  ^'that  the  lime  shall  come  when 
we  will  meet  again,  and  try  t\ii&  g^ime  over  in  a  more  earnest   manner,. 

*  "And  ril  promise  you,"  saia  Ihe  stranger,  retumipg  the  grasp  with 
equal  ivmness,  '*  that,  whrn  ^^e  next  meet,  1  will  lay  your  bead  ^s 
low  as  it  lay  even  now,  ivhen  you  shall  lack  the  pavver  to  lift  it  uW 
again."  ■ 

*  "  Well,  beloved,"  answered  Bothwell,  "  if  thou  be'st  a  whig,  thou 
art  a  stout  aild  a  brave  one,  and  so  good  even  to  thee — Had'st  best 
take  thy  n^  before  the  comet  makes  his  round  ;  for,  I  promise  thee, 
he  bns  stayed  less  suapicioiis- looking  persons." 

<  The  stranger  seemed  to  think  that  the  hint  was  not  to  be  neglected ; 
he  flung  down  his  reckoning,  and  going  into  the  stable,  saddled  and 
facQught  out  a  powerful  black  horse,  now  recruited  by  rest  and  forage, 
and  turning  to  Morton,  observed,  "I  ride  towards  Mrlnwood,  which  J 
bear  is  your  home ;  will  you  give  me  the  advantage  and  protection  of 
your  company  ?" 

*  '*  Certainly,"  said  Morton,  although  there  was  something  of  gloomy 
and  relentless  severity  in  the  man's  manner  from  which  his  mind  re- 
coiled. His  companions,  afUr  a  courteous  good-night,  broke  up  and 
went  off  in  different  directions,  some  keeping  them  company  for  about  a 
mite,  until  they  dropped  off  one  by  one,  and  the  travellers  were  left 
alone.* — vol.  ii.  pp,  83 — 85. 

We  may  here  briefly  notice  that  Francis  Stewart,  the  grandson 
and  representative  of  the  last  Earl  of  Bothwell,  who  was  himself 
a  grandson  of  James  ¥•  of  Scotland,  was  so  much  reduced  in  cir- 
cumstances, as  actually  to  ride  a  private  in  the  Life-guards  at  this 
period,  as  we  learn  from  the  Memoirs  of  Creighton,  who  was  his 
comrade.  Nothing  else  is  known  of  hira,  and  the  character  as- 
signed to  him  in  the  novel  is  purely  imaginary. 

Balfour  and  Morton  having  left  (he  village  together,  the  former 
in  the  course  of  their  journey  discovers  himself  to  Morton  as  an 
ancient  comrade  of  his  father,  and  on  hearing  the  kettle-drums  and 
trumpets  of  a  body  of  horse  approaching,  prevails  upon  him  to 

(;ive  him  refuge  in  his  uncle^s  house  of  Milnwood.  And  here^ 
ike  Don  Quixote,  when  he  censured  the  anachronisms  of  Mr. 
Peter's  puppet-show,  we  beg  to  inform  our  novelist  that  cavalry 
«ever  march  to  the  sound  of  music  by  nighty  any  more  than  the 
Moors  of  Jansuena  used  bells. 
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tt  must  be  remailced  that  by  tbe  cruel  and  arbitrary  laws  of  the 
time,  Morton,  in  affoiding'to  the  comrade  of  his  father  a  protec- 
tion which  he  could  not  in  humanity  refuse  him,  incurred  the 
heavy  penalty  attached  to  receiving  or  sheltering  intercommuDed 
persons*  There  was,  by  the  severity  of  government,  a  ban  put  upon 
the  refractory  calvinists,  equal  to  the  aq%m  tt  ignh  inierdkiio  erf 
the  civil  law,  and  wheievertransgresised  it  by  relieving  Uie'Unhappy 
fugitive,  involved  himself  in  hb  crime  and  punishment*  Another 
circumstance  added  to  the  hazard  which  Morton  thus  incurred. 
The  ploughman  of  Lady  Margaret  Bellenden,  Cuddie  Headrigg  by 
name,  had  been,  with  his  mother,  expelled  from  the  castle  of  Tulie- 
jtudlem,  on  account  of  his  refusing  to  bear  arms  at  the  weapon- 
showing,  and  thereby  occasioning  the  substitution  of  Goose-Gibbie, 
to  the  disgrace,  as  we  have  already  seen, of  Lady  Margaret's  troop. 
The  old  woman  is  described  as  a  zealous  cxtra-prfiibyterian  ;  the 
son  as  an  old-iashioned  Scotch  boor,  ^y  and  shroiyd  in  his  own 
concerns,  dull  and  indiiTefent  to  all  other  matters  ;  reytrencinghis 
mother,  and  loving  his  mistress,  a  pert  serving  damsel  in  the  castle^ 
better  than  was  uniformly  expressed  by  his  language.  Tlie  sub- 
mibsion  of  this  honest  countryman,  upon  a  martial  summons,  to 
petticoat  influence,  wa«  not  peculiar  to  his  rank  of  fife.  We  learn 
from  Fountainhall,  that  when  thirty-five  b€Wtor8  of  the  kingdom  of 
Fife  were  summoned  to  appear  before  the  council  for  neglecting 
to  join  the  King's  host,  in  r680,  with  their  horses  and  arms,  some 
0f  their  apologies  were  similar  to  those  which  Cuddie  might  have 

Preferred  for  himself.  *  Balcanquhal  of  that  ilk  alleged  that  his 
orses  were  -robbed,  but  shunned  to  take  the  declaration  for  fear  of 
disquiet  from  his  wife.' — 'And  Young  of  Kirfcton  stated  his  lady's 
dahgerous  sickness,  and  bitter  curses  if  he  should  leave  her ;  and 
the  appearance  of  abortion  on  his  ofering  to  go  from  her.'  Now 
as  there  was  a  private  understanding  between  Morton  and  the  fair 
Edith  Bellenden,  the  former  is  induced,  at  tbe  request  of  the  young 
lacjy,  to  use  his  interest  with  his  uncle  and  his  uncle's  favourite 
housekeeper  to  receive  the  two  exiles  as  menials  into  the  house 
of  Milnwood.  The  fanaily  there  are  seated  at  dinner  when  they  arc 
disturbed  by  one  of  tliose  tyrannical  domiciliary  visits  which  the 
soldiers  were  authorized  and  encouraged  to  commit.  The  scene 
may  very  well  be  extracted  as  a  specimen  of,  the  author's  colouring 
and  outline. 

'  While  tbe  servants  admitted  the  troopers,  whose  oaths  aod  threats 
already  indicated  resentment  at  the  delay  they  had  been  put  to,  Cuddie 
took  the  opportunity  to  whisper  to  his  mother,  '*  Now  ye  daft  auld 
carline,  mak  yourfel  deaf — ye  hae  made  us  a*  deaf  ere  now — and  let 
me  speak  for  ye.  I  wad  like  ill  to  get  my  neck  raxed^  for  an  auld  wife'l 
flashes,  though  ye  be  our  mitber.*' 
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<<^0,  hinney,  aj;  Tse  be  silent  or  thou  sail  comeio  ill/'  was  Hie 
corresponding  whisper  of  Mause  ;  **  but  bethink  ye»  my  dear,  them  that 
deny  the  Word,  the  Word  will  deny"— 

*  lier  admonition  was  cut  short  by  the  entrance  of  the  Life  Guard's- 
men,  a  party  of  four  troopers  ^mmanded  by  BothweU. 

*  In  they  tramped,  making  a  tremendous  clatter  upon  the  stone  floor 
with  the  iron-shod  heels  of  their  lai^e  jack-boots,  and  the  clash  and 
clang  of  their  long,  heavy,  basket-hilted-broad-swords.  Milnwood  and 
his  housekeeper  trembled,  from  well-grounded  apprehension  of  the 
sjstem  of  exaction  and  plunder  carried  on  during  these  domiciliary 
Yt8its«  Henry  Morton  was  discomposed  with  more  special  cause,  for 
he  remembered  that  he  stood  answerable  to  the  laws  for  having  bar* 
bOured  Burley.  The  widow  Mause  Headrigg,  between  fear  for  her 
son's  life,  and  an  overstrained  and  enthusiastic  zeal,  whith  reproached 
ber  for  consenting  even  tacitly  to  belie  her  religious  sentiments,  was  in 
a  strange  quandary.  The  other  servants  quaked  for  they  knew  not  well 
what  Cuddie  alone,  with  the  look  of  supreme  indifference  and  stupi- 
dity which  a  Scotch  peasant  can  at  times  assume  as  a  mask  for  con- 
siderable shrewdness  and  craA,  continued  to  swallow  large  spoonfuls  of 
bis  broth,  to  command  which,  he  bad  drawn  within  his  sphere  the  large 
vessel  that  (xmtained  it,  and  helped  himself,  amid  the  confusion,  to  a 
sevenfold  portion. 

*  *•  What  is  your  pleasure  here  gentlemen  ?"  said  Milnwood,  hum- 
bling himself  before  the  satellites  of  power. 

*  **  We  come  in  behalf  of  the  king,"  answered  BothweU.  "  Why  the 
devil  did  you  keep  us  so  long  standing  at  the  door  ?'* 

*"We  wete  at  dinner,"  answer^  Milnwood,  "and  the  door  wa» 
locked,  as  is  usual  in  landward  towns  in  this  country.  I  am  sore,  gen- 
tlemen, if  I  bad  kenn'd  ony  servants  of  our  gude  king  had  stood  at  the 
door—- But  wad  ye  please  to  drink  some  ale— -or  some  brandy — or  a  cup 
of  canary  sack,  or  claret  wine  ?"  making  a  pause  between  each  offer  as 
long  as  a  stingy  bidder  at  an  auction,  who  is  loath  to  advance  his  ofier 
for  a  favourite  lot. 

*  **  Claret  for  me,"  said  one  fellow. 

*  "  1  like  ale  belter,"  said  another,  **  provided  it  is  right  juice  of  John 
Barleycorn.** 

*  "  Better  never  was  malted,**  said  Milnwood  ;  "  I  can  hardly  say  sae 
ODUckle  for  the  claret.     It's  thin  and  cauld,  gentlemen." 

*  "  Brandy  will  cure  that,'*  said  a  third  fellow  ;  "  a  glass  of  brandy  to 
three  glasses  of  wine  prevents  the  curmurring  in  the  sWmach/* 

*"  Brandy,  ale,  wine,  sack,  and  claret, — we'll  try  them  all,"  said 
Botfiwell, "  and  stick  to  that  which  is  best.  There's  good  sense  in  lbat» 
if  &e  damn*dest  whig  in  Scotland  had  said  it." ' — pp.  176,  177. 

The  military  intnider  proceeds  with  spch  insolence  to  enforce 
the  King's  health,  which  was  one  of  the  various  indirect  modes 
they  had  of  ascertaining  the  political  principles  of  those  they  con- 
versed with. 

*  "  Well,*'  said  Bolhwell,  "  have  yc  all  drunk  th^  toa^t  ?— What  is  that 
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M  wide  about  ?  Gire  her  a  glass  of  brandj,  she  ab&H  dnnk  &e  losg*! 

bealtb  by 

^  «« If  your  honour  pleases,"  said  Cuddie,  with  great  steadily  of  aspect, 
*  this  is  my  mitber,  stir;  aini  she^s  as  deaf  as  CorraliDQ  ;  we  canoa  make 
her  bear  day  nor  door ;  but  if  your  honour  pleases,  I .  am  rea<^  to 
^rink  the  King's  health  for  her  in  as  mooy  glasses  of  brandy  as  ye  think 
lieshessary/' 

*  ^^  1  dare  swear  you  are/'  answered  Botbvrell,  ^  you  look  lib  a 
fellow  that  would  stick  to  brandy — help  thyself,  man  ;  alFs  free  wherever 
I  come.— Tom,  help  the  raaid  to  a  comfortable  cup,  though  she's  but  i 
-^irty  jilt  neither.  Fill  round  once  mare — ^Here's  to  our  noble,  coo- 
flQander,  Colonel  Graham  of  Claverbouse! — What  the  devil  is  tfaeoU 
woman  groaning  for  ?  She  looks  as  veiy  a  whig  as  ever  sate  oa  a  biO 
side — Do  you  renounce  the  Covenant,  good  woman  ?' 

* '- Whilk  Covenant  is  your  honour  meaning?  Is  it  tbe  Corenaat of 
Works,  or  the  Covenant  of  Grace  V^  said  Cuddle,  interposing. 

*' ''  Any  covenant ;  all  covenants  that  ever  were  batched,"  aoswerai 
Ihe  trooper. 

* «'  Mither/*  cried  Cuddie,  affecting  to  ^eak  i^  to  a  deaf  peno!* 
•the  gentleman  wants  to  ken  if  ye  will  renounce  tbe  Cowaaid 
Works?' 

*  *^  With  all  my  heart,  Cuddie,"  said  Mause,  and  pray  that  mj  f<ft 
juy  be  delivered  from  tbe  snare  there^.' 

*  '*  Come,"  said  Boihwell, '  the  old  dame  has  come  more  frankly  li 
than  I  expected.  Another  cup  round,  and  then  we'll  proceed  to 
business. — Ymi  have  ail  heard.  I  supp<ise,  .of  tbe  horrid  and  barbai^M 
nurder  committed  upon  the  person  of  the  Archbishop  of  St  AnAmh 
hj  ten  or  eleven  armed  fanatics  ? — vol.  ii.  pp.  180,  181. 

This  question  enforced  and  persisted  in,  at  tencth  produces  tke 
discovery,  that  Morton  had  privately  received  Balfo(Hr,  one  ef 
the  assassins,  into  the  house  of  his  uncle  on  the  preceding  even- 
ing. Still,  although  Bothwell  prepares  tb  take  him  into  ctislody, 
it  appears  that  ^he  high-born  sergeant  is  not  unwilling  to  overlook 
this  deceit,  if  the  inhabitants  of  the  family  will  take  tne  test-oat^ 
and  if  his  uncle  will  pay  a  fine  of  twenty  pounds,  for  the  use  a 
tbe  party. 

*  "  Old  Mihiwood  cast  a  rueful  look  upon  his  adviser,  and  nani  *• 
like  a  piece  of  Dutch  clock-work,  to  set  at  liberty  his  impfi«w)ed 
angels  in  this  dire  emergency.  Meanwhile,  Sergeant  Bothwell  began 
to  put  the  test-oath  with  such  a  degree  of  solemn  reverence  as  bIf 
have  b«en  expected,  being  just  about  tbe  same  which  is  used  te  tliis 
day  in  his  Majesty's  Custom  house. 

*  "  You — what's  your  name,  woman  ?" 
<  "  Alison  Wilson,  sir.'* 

*  "You,  Alison  Wilson,  solemnly  swear,  certify,  and  declare,  m 
you  judge  it  unlawful  for  subjects  under  pretext  of  reformation,  or  a^'J 
other  pretext  whatsoever,  to  enter  into  Leagues  and  Covenants'  -— 
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<  Here  the  ceremony  was  interrupted  bj  a  strife  between  Cuddie  and 
bis, .mother,  which  long  conducted  in  whispers,  now  became  audible. 

<  **  Oy  whisht,  mitber,  whisht !  they  Ve  upon  a  communing--Oh  ! 
wbisbt,  and  they'll  agree  weel  e'enow." 

*"I  will  not  Whi^t,  Cuddie,"  replied  his  mother,  "  1  will  uplift  my 
?oic%and  spare'  oot-^l  will  confound  the  man  of  sin,  even  the  scarlet 
man,  and  through  my  voice  shall  Mr.  Henry  be  freed  from  the  net  of 
tbeTowler." 

*  *'  She  has  her  leg  ower  the  barrows  now,"  said  Cuddi>,  "stop  her 
wha  can — I  see  here  cocked  up  bebint  a  dragoon  on  lier  way  to  the 
Tolbooth— 'I  find  my  ain  legs  tied  below  a  horse's  belly — Ay — she  has 
jmt  mustered  up  her  Sennon,  and  thcje  wi*  that  grane — out  it  oomes, 
and  we^are  a'  rained,  bgne  and  foot !" 

*■  *'  And  div  ye  think  to  come  here/'  said  Mnuse,  her  withered  hand 
shaking  in  concert  with  her  keen,  though  wrinkled  visage,  animated  by 
zealous  wratb,  and  emancipated  by  the  very  mention  of  the  test,  from 
the  restraints  of  her  own  prudence  and  Cuddie's  admonition, — **  div  yc 
think  to  come  here,  wi'  your  soul-killing,  saint-seducing,  conscience- 
confounding  oaths,  and  tests,  and  bands — your  snares,  and  your  traps, 
and  your  gins  ?•— Surely  it  is  in  vain  that  a  net  is  spread  in  the  sight  of 
any  bird-*' 

*'  Eh  I  what,  goed  dame  ?"  said  the  soldier.  "  Here's  a  whig  miracle, 
egad  i  tbe  old  wife  bas  got  both  her  ears  and  tongue,  and  we  are  jike  to 
be  driven  deaf  in  our  turn.  Go  to,  hold  your  peace,  and  remember 
whom  you  talk  to,  you  old  idiot." 

* "  Whac  do  I  talk  to  ?  Eh,  sirs^  ower  weel  may  the  sorrowing  land 
ken  what  ye  are.  Malignant  adherents  ye  are  to  the  prelates,  foul  props 
to  a  feeble  and  filthy  cause,  bloody  beasts  of  prey,  and  burdens  to  the 
eartli." 

' ''  Upon  my  soul,"  said  BotbiVell^  astonished  as  a  mastiff-dog  might 
be  should  a  hen-partridge  fiy  at  him  in  defence  of  her  young,  *  this  is 
tbe  finest  language  I  ever  beard  1  Can't  you  give  us  some  more  of  it  V 

* "  Gic  ye  some  mair  ort  ?"  said  Mause,  clearing  her  voice  with  a  pre- 
liminary cough,  '1  will  take  up  my  testimony  against  you  ance  again. 
— Philistines  ye  are,  siid  Edomiles — leopards  are  ye,  and  foxes — 
evening- wolves,  that  gnaw  not  tbe  bones  till  the  morrow — wicked  dogs, 
that  compass  about  Uie  chosen — thrusting  ktne,  and  pushing  bulls  of 
Basban — piercing  serpents  ye  are,  and  allied  baith  in  name  and  nature 
with  tbe  great  Red  Drs^on.  Revelations,  twalfth  chapter,  third  and 
fourth  verses.' 

*Here  the  oM  lady  stopped,  apparently  much  more  from  lack  of 
breath  than  of  i^^atter. 

* "  Curse  the  old  hag,"  said  one  of  the  dragoons,  "  gag  her,  and  take 
her  to  head-quarters." 

"  For  shame,  Andrews,"  said  Botbwell ;  "  remember  the  good  lady 
belongs  to  the  fair  sex,  and  uses  only  the  privileges  of  ber  tongue. — 
But,  bark  ye,  good  woman,  every  Bull  of  Bashan  and  Red  Dragon  will 
not  be  so  civil  as  I  am,  or  be  diMitented  to  leave  you  to  the  charge  of 
tbe  constable  and  ducking-stool.    In  the  mean  time,  I  must  necessarily 
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cany  off  this  joyng  mtn  to  head  ^uartert.  I  cannot  aoswer  to  mj  cod- 
mandiog  officer  to  leave  him  in  a  house  where  I  have  heard  so  nnch 
treason  and  fanaticism.'' 

'  **  See  now,  mither,  what  yt  hae  dune,"  whispered  Cuddie ;  **  tbere'i 
the  Philistines,  aa  ye  ca'  them,  are  gaun  to  whirrj  awa'  Mr.  Harry,  aod 
a*  wi'  jour  nashgab,  de*il  be  on't !" 

«<•  Haud  ye'rc  tongue,  ye  cowardly  loon,"  said  the  modier,  "and 
lay  na  the  wy  te  on  toe ;  if  you  and  thae  thowless  gluttons  that  -are 
sitting  staring  like  cows  bursting  on  clover,  wad  testify  wi'  your  baixb  u 
I  have  testified  wi*  my  tongue,  they  should  never  harle  the  pfedoa 
young  lad  awa'  to  captivity."  * — vol.  ii.  pp.  1 90 — 195. 

This  testimony  of  Manse  having  feiriy  broken  up  the  secret 
treaty,  between  the  sergeant  and  old  Milnwood,  the  former  nem* 
theless  without  regard  to  good  faith,  does  not  hesitate  to  appro- 

Eriate  the  subsidy  of  twenty  pounds,  on  which  he  had  already  laid 
is  clutches  ;  and  sets  off  with  his  party  and  his  prisoner  U)  the 
casde  of  Tillieludlem,  wher^e  he  is  detained  all  night  by  the  hospi- 
tality of  Lady  Margaret  Bellenden,  who  conceives  she  cannot  pay 
too  much  attention  to  the  soldiers  of  his  most  sacred  m^ty, 
commanaed  by  a  man  of  such  distinguished  birth  as  BotfiwelL 
The  scene  which  we  have  transcribed  seems  to  have  bc«i 
sketched  with  considerable  attention  to  the  manners.  But  it  is 
not  quite  original,  and  probably  the  reader  will  discover  the  gem 
of  it  in  the  following  dialogue,  which  Daniel  Defoe  has  iotro-  | 
duced  into  his  History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  It  will  k  1 
remembered  that  Defoe  visited  Scotland  on  a  political  mission) 
about  the  time  of  the  Union,  and  it  is  evident  that  the  anecdotes 
concerning  this  unhappy  period,  then  fresh  in  the  mcmonr  of 
many,  must  have  been  peculiarly  interesting  to  a  man  «  ^ 
liveliness  of  imagination,  who  excelled  all  others  in  dramati2io| 
a  story,  and  presenting  it  as  if  in  actual  speech  and  action  before 
the  reader. 

'  They  tell  us  another  story  of  a  soldier,  not  so  divestpd  of  humanly 
as  most  of  them  were,  and  who  meeting  a  man  upon  the  road,  whoo* 
suspected  was  one  of  the  poor  out-Iawed  proscribed  people,  ^^^^ 
he  was;  the  man  was  surprised,  and  wouhl  hare  got  from  him,  w»* 
saw  it  was  in  vain,  and  yet  the  soldier  soon  let  biro  know  thath*** 
not  very  much  inclined  to  hurt  him,  much  less  to  kill  him :  wbef^^P" 
the  following  dialogue,  as  it  is  said,  happened  between  ibeau 

*  The  soldier  seeing  the  countryman  willing  to  shun,  and  gel  **■ 
him,  begins  thus:  ^^ 

*  Soldier.  Hold,  Sir,  ye  mon  no  gang  frae  me,  I  have  muckle  W**" 
at  you. 

*  C.  Man.  Well,  what's  your  will  then  ? 
*SoldUr.  I  fear  ye  are  one  of  the  Bothwcll-Brigg-mcn,  what  »J  r 

to  that? 
<  C.  Mem.  Indeed,  no  Sir,  I  am  not. 
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*  Soldier.  Well,  but  I  tnon  spier  some  questioqs  at  you ;  and  jt 
answer  me  right,  ye  and  VU  be  gooJ  friends  again. 

*  C.  Man.  What  questions  will  ye  ask  at  roe  ? 

*  Soldier.  First,  Sir,  will  ye  pray  for  the  king  ? 

*C.  Man.  Indeed,  Sir,  I  will  pray  for  all  good  men.  I  hope  ye 
Ibink  the  king  a  good  man,  or  ye  wou'd  not  serve  him, 

'  Soldier.  Indeed  do  I,  Sir,  I  think  him  a  good  man,  and  ye  are  all 
wicked  that  wo'  no'  pray  for  him.*  But  what  you  say  then  to  the 
business  of  Bothwell-Brig. — Was  not  BotbwelUBrigg  a  rebellion  ? 

*  C.Man.  I    wot  not  weel   what  to  say  of   Bothwell-Brigg,  but  and. 
h  ey  took  up  arms  there  against  a  good  king,  without  a  good  cause, 
mun  be  rebellion,  I'll  own  Uiat. 

'  Soldier.  Nay  then,  I  hope  thou  and  I'se  be  friends  presently,  I 
think  tboul't  be  an  honest  man.  But  they  have  killed  the  Archbishop 
of  St.  Andrews,  honest  man.  O  that  was  a  sore  work,  what  say  yoo  to 
that,  was  not  that  murder  ? 

*  C.  Man.  Alas,  poor  man,,  and  ha'e  they  kill'd  him,  truly  and  be 
were  an  honest  man,  and  they  have  kill'd  him  without  any  cause,  weely  / 
wot  it  mun  be  murtber ;  what  else  can  I  call  it  ? 

.  *  Soldier,  Weel  hast  tbou  said,  man :  now  I  have  een  but  ane 
question  more,  and  ye  and  I'se  tak  a  drink  together.  Will  ye  renounce 
Ae  Covenant  ?  « 

*  C.  Man,  Nay,  but  now  I  mun  spier  at  you  too,  and  ye  like . 
There  are  twa  Covenants,  man,  which  of  them  do  ye  mean? 

*  Soldier.  Twa  Covenants,  say  you,  where  are  they  ? 

*  C.  Man.  There's  the  Covenant  of  Works,  man,  and  the  Covenant  of 
Grace. 

*  Sol<Mer.  Fou  fa  me  and  I  ken,  man  ;  but  een  renounce  ane  of  them, 
and  I  am  satisfied. 

^  O.  M4m.  With  au  my  heart,  Sir,  indeed  I  renounce  the  Covenant  of 
Works  with  au  my  heart. 

*  Upon  this  dialogue,  if  the  story  be  true,  the  soldier  let  the  poor 
man  pass.  But  be  the  story  true  or  not  true,  it  serves  to  give  the 
reader  a  true  idea  of  the  dreadful  circumstances  every  honest  man  was 
in  at  this  time,  when  their  life  was  in  the  hand  of  every  soldier,  nor 
were  the  consequences  other  than  might  be  expected  on  such  occasions.' 
— Defoe's  History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland. 

This  story  seems  to  intimate,  that  the  inhumanity  of  the  soldiers 
did  not  in  all  instances  keep  pace  with  the  severity  of  their  in- 
'  structions.  Indeed  even  the  curates  sometimes  were  said  to  con* 
luve  at  the  recusancy  of  their  parishioners,  and  held  it  as  a  suffi- 
€ient  compliance  with  the  orders  of  the  council,  that  their  pa^ 
rishioners  should  keep  thee  hurch;  if  they  occasionally  walked  in. 
att  one  door,  and  out  at  the  other,  though  without  remaining  during 
divine  service.    To  return  to  our  tale. 

Morton  is  visited  in  the  cell  to  which  he  is  confined,  by  Miss 

*  By  (his  time  the  poor  mao  began  to  see  the  soldier  was  uot  desif  niog  to  li«t 
Mbi  and  he  took  the  omt)  uid  was  tneonraged  to  aaswer  ••  ko  diil. 
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Belleoden,  and  her  hand-maiden  Jenny  Dennison^-die  beloved  of 
the  exiled  Cud^e.  The  result  of  their  conference,  is  an  attempt 
on  the  part  of  the  young  lady  to  secure  her  lover's  safety,  througfc 
the  mediation  of  her  uncle,  Major  Bellenden,  an  old  cavalier  by 
whom  he  was  known  and  well-esteemed.  She  has  an  opportunity 
of  trying  her  influence  the  next  morning,  when  the  celebrated 
Graham  of  Claverhouse,  afterwards  Viscount  of  Dundee,  atrives 
at  the  castle  with  the  regiment  of  horse,  which  he  commanded,  in 
search  of  the  refractory  covenanters,  who  were  making  head  on 
the  moors  in  the  vicinity.  We  will  extract  the  portrait  of  this 
celebrated  commander,  whom  one  party  exalted  into  a  hero,  \diilc 
the  other  degraded  him  into  a  demon,  as  a  favourable  specimen  of 
the  author's  powers  of  description. 

*  Grabame  of  Claverhouse  was  in  the  prime  of  life,  rather  low  of 
stature,  and  slightly,  though  elegantly,  formed;  k\s  gesture,  languaj^e, 
and  manners,  were  those  of  one  whose  life  had  been  spent  among  tbe 
noble  and  the  gay.  His  features  exhibited  even  feminine  r^pilaritjr. 
An  oval  face,  a  straight  and  well-formed  note,  datk  haiel  eyes,  a  cub- 
plexion  just  sufficiently  tinged  with  brown  to  s»ve  it  from  the  chary  « 
effeminacy,  a  short  upper  lip,  curved  upward  like  that  of  a  Grecian 
statue,  and  slightly  shaded  by  small  mustachios  of  light-broira,  joiiie<l 
to  a  profusion  of  long  curled  locks  of  the  sane  colour,  whidi  <^' 
down  on  each  side  of  his  face,  contributed  to  form  sudi  a  coUQfimoce 
as  limners  love  to  paint  and  ladies  to  look  u{K>n. 

*The  severity  of  bis  character,  as  well  as  the  higher  attribute  of 
undaunted  and  enterprishig  valour  which  even  bis  enemiM  were  cnoh 
pelled  to  admit,  lay  concealed  mider  an  exterior  which  seeded  idtpted 
toihe  court  or  the  saloon  rather  than  to  the  field.  The  sanse  geiitieoess 
and  gaiety  of  expression  which  reigned  in  his  features  seemed  to  inspw 
his  actions  and  gestures ;  and,  on  the  whole,  he  was  generally  esteeneo, 
at  first  sight,  rather  qualified  to  be  the  votary  of  pleasui^p  than  of  ambiUOD. 
But  under  this  soft  eilerior  was  hidden  a  spfrit  unbounded  in  daring  and 
aspirini^,  yet  cautious  and  prudent  as  that  of  Machiavcl  himself*  ?tw^ 
in  politics,  and  imbued,  of  course,  with  that  disregard  for  individual  i?gws 
which  its  intrigues  usually  generate,  this  leader  was  cool  >nd  collected  ffl 
danger,  fierce  and  ardent  in  pursuing  succej^s,  careless  of  death  bim*"* 
and  ruthlesin  inflicting  it  upon  others.  Such  are  the  characters  fonned  w 
limes  of  civil  discord,  when  the  highest  quaHties,  perverted  hy  pa'V 
spirit,  and  inflamed  by  habitual  opposition,  are  too  oftetf  combined  wiA 
vices  and  excesses  which  deprive  Uiem  at  ooce  of  their .iserit  aa^  of  tbeir 
lustre.'— vol.  ii.  pp.  286—289. 

Major  Bellenden's  intercession  in  favour  of  Morton  proves  in 
vain.  Claverhouse,  with  all  the  politeness  ofu  soldier,  exhibits 
the  remorseless  rigour  which  characterized  one  who  had  so  dwc 
distinguished  himself  in  the  persecution.  A  file  of  dwgooos  w 
drawn  out  for  summary  execution,  when  Edith,  in  the  d>^'J^?^*"^ 
emergency,  applies  to  a  young  nobleman,  holding  a  suborowai^ 
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commission  rn  Claverhouse^s  regiment,  but  possessing,  from  his 
^nk  and  political  importance,  great  influence  with  that  oflfcen 
Lord  Evandale,  himself  an  admirer  of  Edith,  and  more  than 
^uspecling  her  partiality  for  the  rival  who  is  now  on  the  point 
of  destruction,  yet  generously  complies  with  her  request,  and 
makes  it  a  point  of  personal  favour  with  Claverhouse,  that  the 
execution  of  Morton  shall  not  proceed.  The  following  speech 
expresses  the  hard  and  determined  character  of  the  superior  oflSi- 
cer,  and  his  obduracy  in  the  execution  of  his  supposed  duty. 

*  **  Be  it  so  theft,"  replied  Graharae ;— "  but,  young  man,  should 
you  wish  in  your  future  life  td  rise  to  emiaence  in  the  service  of  your 
king  and  coontry,  let  it  be  your  first  task  to  subject  to  the  public  in- 
terest, and  to  .the  discbarge  of  your  duty,  your  private  passions,  afifec- 
tions,  and  fe«lii)gs«  These  are'*iioC  times  to  sacrifice  to  the  dotage  of 
graybeard8,or  the  tears  of  silly  women,  the  measures  of  salutary  se* 
rerity,  vhkh  the  dangers  around  compel  us  to  adopt.  And  remember 
that  a  i  notv  yield  this  point,  in  compliance  with  your  urgency,  my 
present  concession  must  exempt  na»  from  future  solicitations  of  the 
^ame  nature." 

*  '*  tie  then  ttenped  Ipiwards  4o  the  table,  and  bent  bis  eyes  keenly  on 
Morton,  as  if  to  observe  what  effect  the  paus^  of  awful  suspense  between 
death  and  life,  which  seemed  to  freeze  the  by-standers  with  horror, 
should  produce  upon  the  prisoner  himself.  Morttin  maintained  a  de- 
gree of  firmne^,  which  nothing  but  a  mind  which  bad  nothing  left  on 
earth  te  bve,  or  to  hope,  coufd  have  supported  at  such  a  crisis. 

«  '<  You  see  him,"  said  GUvei^use,  in  a  half  whisper  to  Lord  Evan- 
dale,  *•  be  is  tottering  on  the  verge  between  time  and  eternity,  a  situa- 
tion more  apfNdiing  than  the  moet  Irideoiis  certainty;  yet  his  is  the 
only  cheek  uS^ancbed,  the  only  eye  that  is  calm,  the  only  heart  that 
keeps  its  u?ual  time,  the  touly  nerves  that  are  not  quivering.  Look  at 
him  well,  Evandale— Tf  tfwrt  man  heads  an  army  of  rebels,  you  will 
have  much  to  ansiver  for  on  account  of  tfiis  morning's  work."  ' — vol.  if. 
335—^7. 

Morton  is  therefore  carried  off  ij^  the  rear  of  the  forces,  which 
now  are  moving  towards  a  place  willed  Loudoyn-hill.  He  finds 
himself  united  with  three  Qompanions  in  afiliction^  namely,  Kettle- 
drummle,  a  presbyterian  preacher,  taken  in  the  act  of  exhorting  a 
conventicle,  and  Mause  with  her  forlorn  son  Cuddie,  who  had  been 
apprehended  among  the  audience.  ■ 

Claverhouse  finds  the  insurgents  strongly  draWh  up.  They  are 
summoned  to  surrender,  but  fire  upon  the  officer  (a  nephew  of 
Claverhouse,  according  to  the  story)  and  kill  him  on  the  spot. 
The  soldiers  then  rush  to  the  assault,  and  the  various  incidents  and 
fluctuations  of  the  battle  are  described  with  clearness  and  accu- 
racy. The  most  striking  part  is  the  personal  encounter  between 
Botbwell  and  Balfour,  orBurley,  in  which  the  former  falls. 
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*  <^  You  are  tbe  murdering  Tillain,  Burlej,"  said  Bodiwell,  griping 
bis  sword  6ruily,  and  setting  his  teetb  close — '*jou  escaped  me  ooce, 
but^'  (be  swore  an  oath  too  tremendeous  to  be  written)  **  thy  bead  is 
worth  its  weight  of  silver,  and  it  shall  go  home  at  mj  saddle-bow,  or 
my  saddle  shall  go  home  empty  for  me. 

« *'  Yes,  replied  Burley,"  with  stern  and  gloomy  deliberation,  "  I  am 
that  John  Balfour  who  promised  to  lay  thy  head  where  thou  should^st 
never  lift  it  again  ;  and  God  do  so  to  me,  and  more  also,  if  1  do  not  re- 
deem my  word." 

*  <'  Then  a  bed  of  heather,  or  a  thousand  marks  !**  said  Botbwell, 
Striking  at  Burley  with  his  full  force. 

*•  ^*The  sword  of  the  Lord  and  of  Qtdeoa!'*  answered  Balibur  ^ 
be  parried  and  returned  the  blow. 

'  There  have  seldom  met  two  combatants  more  equally  matched  in 
atrengtk  of  body,  skill  in  the  management  of  their  weapons  and  bones, 
determined  courage,  and  unrelenting  hostility.  After  excbangii^ 
many  desperate  blows,  each  receiving  and  inflicting  several  woiwds, 
though  of  no  great  consequence,  they  grappled  together  as  if  with  the 
desperate  impatience  of  mortal  hate,  and  Bothweli,  seizing  his  enemy  by 
the  shoulder-belt,  while  the  grasp  of  Balfour  was  upon  his  own  collar, 
they  came  headlong  to  the  ground.  The  companions  ef  Burley  hastened 
to  his  assistance,  but  were  repelled  by  the  dragoons,  and  the  battle 
became  again  general  But  nothing  could  withdraw  the  attention  <^ 
tbe  combatants  from  each  other,  or  induce  them  to  enclose  the  deadly 
clasp  in  which  they  rolled  together  on  the  grouad,  tearing,  struggling, 
and  foaming,  with  tbe  inveteracy  of  thorough- bred  bull-dogs* 

'  Several  horses  passed  over  them  in  the  mel^e  without  their  quitting 
bold  of  each  other,  until  the  sword- nnn  of  Bothweli  was  broken  by  a 
kick  of  a  charger.  He  then  relinquished  bis  grasp  with  a  deep  and 
suppressed  groan,  and  both  combatants  started  to  their  feet.  Botbwell's 
right  hand  dropped  helpless  by  his  side,  but  his  left  grip%d  to  tbe  place 
where  his  dagger  hun^  ;  it  had  escaped  from  the  sheath  in  tbe  struggle, 
— and,  with  a  look  t)f  mingled  rage  and  despair,  he  stood  totally  de- 
fenceless, as  Balfour,  with  a  laugh  of  savage  joy,  flourished  bis  sword 
aloft,  and  then  passed  it  through  his  adversary's  body.  Bothweli  ve- 
ceived  the  thrust  without  falling — it  had  only  grazed  on  his  ribs.  He 
attempted  no  further  defence,  but,  looking  at  Burley  with  a  grin  of 
deadly  hatred,  exclaimed, — 'Base  peasent  churl,  thou  has  spilt  tbe 
blood  of  a  line  of  kiqgs  !' 

« '*  Die,  wretch  I— die,"  said  Balfour,  redoubling  tbe  thrust  with 
better  aim ;  and  setting  his  foot  on  Buthwell's  body  as  he  fell,  he  a 
third  time  transfixed  hina  with  his  sword. — *' Die,  blood-thirsty  dog! 
die,  as  thou  bast  lived ! — die,  like  the  beasts  that  perish — hoping 
nothing — believing  nothing — "  ^^ 

*  "  And  FEARING  nothing  !"  said  Bothweli,  collecting  the  last  eflR)rt 
of  respiration  to  utter  these  desperate  words,  and  expiring  as  soon  as 
they  were  spoken.' — vol.  iii.  pp.  61—64. 

At  length  Claverhouse  and  his  party  are  totally  routed  and 
driven  from  the  field. 
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This  is  a  lively,  but  exaggerated  account  of  a  remarkable  skir- 
tnisb,  the  only  one  in  which  CFaverhouse  was  ever  worsted.  The 
relation  betwixt  him  and  the  Cornet  Grahame  who  was  skni  is 
quite  imaginary.  The  accounts  given  by  Creighton  and  by  Guild, 
(author  ofa  Latin  poem,  called  Bellum  Bothueilianum,)  state  that 
the  body  of  this  officer  was  brutally  mangled  after  death,  by  the 
conquerors,  from  a  belief  that  it  was  that  of  his  commander 
Claverhouse.  A  curious  detail  of  the  action,  which  we  should 
be  tempted  to  transcribe  had  we  space,  from  the  manuscript  of 
James  RusselK  one  of  the  murderers  of  Archbishop  Sharpe,  and 
who  was  himself  present,  ascribes  the  mangling  of  the  corpse  of 
Cornet  Grahame,  to  some  indiscreet  language  which  he  was 
reported  to  have  held  on  the  morning  of  the  fight.  Both  parties, 
BO  doubt,  made  a  point  of  believing  their  own  side  of  the  story, 
which  is  always  a  matter  of  conscience  in  such  cases. 

Morton,  set  at  liberty  by  the  victorious  Covenanters,  is  induced 
to  join  their  cause  and  accept  of  a  command  in  their  levy;  as  well 
bj^  the  arguments  of  Burley  and  a  deep  sense  of  the  injustice 
with  which  the  insurgents  have  been  treated  by  government,  as  by 
natural  indignation  at  the  unworthy  and  cruel  treatment  which  he 
had  himself  experienced.  But,  although  he  adopts  this  decisive 
step,  yet  it  is  without  participating  the  narrow  mmded  fanaticism 
and  bitter  rancour  with  which  most  of  the  persecuted  party  re- 
garded the  prelatists,andnot  without  an  express  stipulation,  that,  as 
fee  joined  a  cause  supported  by  men  in  open  war,  so  he  expected  it 
was  to  be  carried  on,  according  to  the  laws  of  civilized  nations. 
if  we  look  to  the  history  of  these  times,  we  shall  find  reason  to  be* 
lieve  that  the  Covenanters  had  not  learned  mercy  in  the  school  of 
persecution.  It  was  perhaps  not  to  be  expected, from  a  people  pro- 
scribed and  persecuted,  having  their  spirits  embittered  by  toe  most 
severe  personal  sufierings.  But  that  the  temper  of  the  victors  of 
Drumclog  was  ^ruel  and  saneuinary,  is  too  evident  from  the 
report  ot  their  historian,  Mr. Howie,  of  Lochgoin;  a  character 
scarcely  less  interesting  or  peculiar,  than  Old  Alortality,  and  who, 
not  many  years  since,  collected,  with  great  assiduity,  both  from 
manuscripts  and  traditions,  all  that  could  be  recovered  concerning 
the  champions  of  the  Covenant,  In  his  History  of  the  rising 
at  Bothwell -bridge  and  the  preceding  skirmish  of  Drumclog,  he 
records  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Robert  Hamilton,  who  commanded 
the  Whigs  upon  the  latter  occasion,  concerning  the  propriety  and 
legality  of  giving  quarter  to  a  vanquished  enemy. 

'  Mr.  HamiitoD  discovered  a  great  deal  of  bravery  and  valour,  l>oth 
iothe  conflict  with  and  pursuit  of  the  enemy;  but  when  he  and  some 
others  were  pursuing  the  enemy,  others  flew  too  greedily  upon  the  spoil, 
soial]  as  it  was,  instead  of  pursuing  the  victory;  and  somei  without  Mr. 
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Hami]ton*8  knowledge,  and  directly  contrary  to  his  express  command, 
gave  five  ofihewe  bloody  enewuet  quarten^  and  then  let  them  go ;  this  greaUff 
grieved  Mr.  Hamilton^  when  he  saw  $ome  ofBaheVi  brats  spared,  after  the 
Lord  had  delivered  them  to  their  hands ^  that  they  might  dash  them  against 
die  stones,  PsaL  137 — 9 — In  his  own  account  of  this  he  reckons  the 
sparing  of  these  enemies  and  the  letting  them  go,  to  be  among  tbetr 
first  stepping  aside ;  for  which  he  feared  that  the  Lord  would  not  ho- 
Bour  them  to  do  much  more  for  him  ;  and  he  says,  that  he  was  neither 
(or  taking  favours  from,  nor  giving  favours  to,  the  Lord's  enemies." — 
Battle  of  Bothwell  Bridge,  p.  9.* 

The  author  therefore  has  acted  in  strict  conformity  with  historic 
cal  truth  (whether  with  propriety  we  shall  hereafter  inquire)  in  re- 
prescntingthe  covenanters  or  ratherthe  ultra-covenanler5,for  those 
who  gained  the  skinnish  fell  chiefly  under  this  description,  as  a 
fierce  and  sanguinary  set  of  men,  whose  zeal  and  impatience  under 
persecution  had  destroyed  the  moral  feeling  and  principle  wh^ 
ought  to  attend  and  qualify  all  actsof  retaliation.  The  large  body 
of  rresbyterians,  bolfajclergy  arid  people,  were  far  irom  joining  in 
these  extravagances,  and  when  they  took  up  arms  to  unite  them- 

*  The  same  bonett  bat  bitted  and  prejudiced  historian  of  the  Scottish  worlbiei 
has, in  the  Lifeof  JohnNesbitfOriiarclbill,  another  champion  of  the  covenrnoted 
cause  canvassed  this  delicate  point  stiU  more  closely.  It  would  appear  that  Jamas 
Nesbit,  at  the  time  of  bis  execution,  bad  testified,  among  other  steps  of  defiectiM 
and  causes  of  wrath  against  the  lenity  shown  to  the  five  captive  dragoons. 

'  He  was  by  some  thought  too  severe  ia  hisdesigri  of  killing  the  pmoneraat  Dnua* 
clog.  But  in  thb  he  was  not  altogether  to  blame ;  for  the  enemy's  word  was,— Na 
qunrtopi,  <ii3d  the  sufferers  were  the  same ;  and  we  find  it  grieved  Mr.  Hamilton  veij 
much,  whenoe  beheld  some  of  ihem  spared,  after  the  Lord  bad  delivered  them  into 
(heir  bapd<  Vopvy  shall  lie  be  (hat  rewardeth  ihu  as  thou  haH  served  us.  Psal,  197^ 
8. — Tea.  Hardbillfiimself  seems  to  have  had  clear  grounds  and  motives  for  thisyli 
one  of  the  above-mentioned  steps  of  defection,  with  which  we  shall  coneiadetfaii 
Marrative.' 

<  15lbly .  As  there  has  been  rash,  envious  and  carnal  executing  of  justice  on  his  and 
the  church's  enemies,  so  be  has  also  been  provoked  to  reject,  cast  off,  and  take  the 
power  out  of  bis  people's  band,  for  being  so  sparing  of  them,  when  he  brought  fottk 
and  gave  a  commission  to  execute  on  them  that  vengeance  dneftntotham,as  it » l^aL 
149 — ^9.  For  as  justice  ought  to  be  «xecuted  in  such  and  such  away  and  manner  « 
aforesaid,  so  it  ought  to  be  fully  executed  without  sparing,  as  is  clear  from  Jodbuo,  7| 
24,  isc.  For  sparing  the  life  of  the  enemy,  and  fleeing  upon  the  spoil,  1  Sam,  I^  18, 
Saul  is  sharply  rebuked,  and  though  he  excused  himsalf,  yet  for  that  very  thing  be  li 
rejected  from  being  king.  Let  the  practice  of  Drumclog  be  remembered  and  mottmad 
for.  If  there  was  not  a  deep  ignorance,  reason  mighi  teach  this;  for  what  master  bar- 
ing servants  and  putting  them  to  do  his  work,  woulditake  such  a  slight  at  his  servants' 
hands  as  to  do  apart  of  his  work,  and  come  and  say  to  the  master,  that  it  is  not  nece«> 
sary  to  do  the  rest,  when  the  not  doing  of  it  would  be  dishonourable  to  tiie  uiastw, 
and  hurtful  to  the  whole  family  ?  Therefore  was  the  wrath  of  the  Lord  againsC  his 
people,  insomuch  that'  he  abhorred  his  inheritance,  and  hiding  his  face  from  bb  peo> 
pie,  making  them  afraid  at  the  shakingof  aleaf,  and  to  flee  when  none  pursoeth,  beiot 
a  scorn  and  hissing  to  the  ei\emies,  and  fear  to  some  who  desire  to  befriend  his  canaa. 
And,  O!  lay  to  heart  and  mourn  for  what  has  been  done  to  provoke  him  to  anger,  ia 
not  seeking  the  truth  to  execute  judgment,  and  therefore  ha  has  not  pardoned.  0e- 
hold!  for  your  iniquities  ftave  you  sold  yourselves,  emd  for  your  transgressions  is  ; 
mother  put  away.    isa.  50,  1,  ^.^Scotlish  Worthies,  p.  439. 
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selves  to  the  insurgents,  were  received  with  great  jealousy  and  sus- 
picion by  the  high-flyers  of  whom  we  have  spoken.  The  clergy 
who  had  been  contented  to  exercise  their  ministry  by  the  favour  of 
the  government,  under  what  was  called  the  Indulgence,  were  stig- 
matized by  theii*  opponents  as  Erastians  and  will-worshippers,  while 
they,  with  more  appearance  of  reason,  recriminated  upon  their  ad- 
versaries that  they  meant,  under  pretence  of  establishing  the  liberty 
and  inckpendence  of  the  kirk,  altogether  to  disown  allegiance  to 
the  go^mment.  The  author  of  Old  Mortality  has  drawn  a  lively 
sketch  of  their  distracted  councils  and  growing  divisions,  and  has 
introduced  several  characters  of  their  clergy,  on  each  of  whom  reli- 
gious enthusiasm  is  represented  as  producing  an  effect  in  propor- 
tion to  its  quality,  and  the  capacity  upon  which  it  wrought,  ft  is 
sincere  but  formal  in  the  indulged  Presbyterian  clergyman  Pound- 
text,  who  is  honest,  well-meaning,  and  faithful,  but  somewhat 
timorous  and  attached  to  his  own  ease  and  comfort.  The  zeal  of 
Kettledrummle  is  more  boisterous,  and  he  is  bold,  clamorous,  and 
intractable.  In  a  youth  called  Mac  Briar,  of  a  more  elevated 
and  warm  imagination,  enthusiasm  is  wild,  exalted,  eloquent,  and 
impressive ;  and  in  Habbakuk  Mucklewrath  it  soars  into  absolute 
madness. 

We  have  been  at  some  pains  to  ascertain  that  there  were  such  dis- 
sentions  as  are  alluded  to  in  the  novels,  and  we  think  it  is  but  fair 
to  quote  the  words  of  those  who  lived  at  the  pcrio<K  James  Rus- 
gell  has  left  distinct  testimony  on  this  subject. 

'  On  the  Sabbath  the.  army  convened  at  Rutberglen  with  all  the 
ministers,  where  they  controverted  about  preaching ;  for  these  officers 
that  the  Lord  had  honoured  to  bring  the  work  that  length,  opposed  any 
Ihat  would  not  be  faith (ul  and  declare  against  all  the  defections  of  the 
Ume,  but  raini^^fcrs  taking  on  them  to  agree  there,  they  preached  at  three 
Several  places ;  the  one  party  preached  against  all  the  defections  and 
encroachments  upon  the  prerogatives  of  Jesus  Christ ;  Mr.  Welch  and  his 
party  preached  up  the  subjects'  allegiance  to  the  magistrate.  These 
things  gave  great  offence  on  all  hands,  for  such  as  adhered  to  the  former 
testimonies  found  that  ^  step  6f  defection  if  they  should  join  with  it ;  and 
those  which  favoured  the  king's  interest  and  indulgence  were  likewise 
displeased  ;  and  that  day  Mr.  Hall,  Rathillet,  Carmichael,  Mr.  Smith, 
were  commanded  out  lo  Caropsie,  the  militia  being  rendezvousing  there,  to 
scatter  them,  whether  designedly  or  not  we  cannot  tell ;  for  they  were  all 
honest  and  strangers ;  however,  there  began  strife  and  debate  through  all 
the  army,  the  one  party  pleading  tbe  Lord's  interest,  and  the  other  the 
king's  and  their  own,  and  cried  out  against  the  honest  party  as  factious 
and  seditious.' 

Howie  of  Lochgoin,  with  whom  we  have  already  made  the 
reader  acquainted,  informs  us  that  there  were  great  harmony  and 
unity  among  the  victors  of  Drumclog,  until  their  spirits  were  tfver- 
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clouded  by  the  ill  news  that  Mr.  Welch,  a  favourer  of  the  Indul- 
gence, was  approaching  to  join  them  with  a  powerful  reinforce- 
ment. This  would  have  been  joyful  tidings  to  any  others  in  a  simi- 
lar situation*  But  this  most  extraordinary  body  of  warriors^  to 
whom  a  trifling  polemical  difference  was  of  more  consequence  than 
the  swords  of  some  hundred  assistapts,  were  filled  with  consterna- 
tion at  the  news. 

*  Hitherto  they  were  of  one  accord,  and  of  one  mind,  id  what  coo- 
•emed  the  cause  and  testimony  of  Jesus  Christ,  that  they  were^appear- 
ing  for,  IB  this  there  was  great  harmony  amongst  them  ;  but  now,  alas ! 
their  sweet  and  pleasing  union,  concord,  and  harmony  were  near  an  end : 
for  this  day  in  the  evening,  a  »ad  company  of  Achans  came  into  the  camp, 
which  grievously  troubled  the  Lord*s  host,  viz.  Mr.  John  Welch,  wbo 
brought  with  him  about  140  horsemen  from  Carrick,  and  young  Blachao 
upon  their  head,  about  300  foutmen,  some  corrupt  ministers  of  his  own 
stamp,  and  Thomas  Weir  of  Greenridge,  and  a  troop  o(  horsemen  under 
bim  ;  though  justly  rejected  by  the  council  of  war  the  Tuesday  before 
this.  All  these  were  enemies  to  the  true  state  of  the  cause  that  that 
army  was  appearing  for ;  and,  as  faithful  Rathillet  observes,  that  now  they 
bad  one  among  them,  viz.  Greenridge,  that  was  guilty  of  shedding 
the  blood  of  the  saints,  and  some  who  were  possessing  the  estates  of  the 
godly  sufferers,  who'had  not  come  that  length  of  repentance  that  Judas 
came,  when  he  brought  back  the  price  of  blood  and  gave  it  again.  Now 
came  on  the  honest  men's  sorrow  and  vexation  ;  for,  from  the  time  that 
Mr  Welch  came  among  them,  till  they  were  broken  by  the  enemy,  they 
were  vexed  with  debates,  strifes,  contentions,  prejudices,  divisioiis,  con- 
fusions, and  disorders,  and  at  last  the  utter  overthrow  of  that  once  pleasant 
army ;  for  ever  after  that  there  were  two  parties  in  that  amy  struegling 
with  each  other  ;  the  one  for  truth,  the  other  for  defection ;  like  Jacob 
and  Esau  struggling  in  Rebekah's  womb.  Gen.  xxv.  22.  There  was  Mr. 
Hamilton  and  the  honest  party  with  him,  and  Mr*  Welch  with  the  new 
incomers,  with  others  who  came  in  afterward  ;  and  such  as  were  drawt 
from  the  right  state  of  the  testimony  to  their  corrupt  ways,  which  madt 
up  a  new  and  very  corrupt  party.' — Howie's  Account  of  Uu  BaiUt  if 
Bothwell  bridge 

To  return  to  the  novelist,  of  whom  we  had  well  nigh  lost  sight 
in  examining  the  authenticity  of  his  historical  representations. — 
We  have  to  notice,  that  he  engages  the  in<iurgent  presbyterians  in 
the  siege  of  his  imaginary  castle  of  Tilliptudlem,  defended  against 
them  by  old  Major  Bellenden,  to  whom  Lad)  Margaret  Bellenden 
commits  that  charge  bv  the  solemn  symbol  of  delivering  into  his 
hands  her  father's  gold-headed  staff,  *  with  full  power,'  as  she  ex- 
presses it,  *  to  kdl,  slay,  and  damage  all  those  who  should  assail  the 
same,  as  freely  as  she  could  have  done  herself.'  The  garrison  is 
strengthened  by  the  arrival  of  Lord  Evandale,  and  by  a  party  of 
dragoons  left  there  by  Claverhouse  in  his  retreat  from  Dnimclog. 
Thus  prepared,  they  resolved  to  stand  a  siejje ;  the  incidents  of 
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which  are  told  with  great  minuteness,  according  to  Ae  custom  of 
this  author,  who  gives  much  of  his  attention  (perhaps  too  much) 
to  military  description.  At  length,  after  some  changes  erf  fortune, 
Lord  Evandale  is  made  prisoner  in  a  sally,  and  on  the  point  of  be- 
ing executed  by  themore  violent  party  of  the  insurgents.  The  more 
moderate  leaders  unite  with  Morton  in  opposing  this  cruel  re- 
solution, and  liberate  Evandale  upon  conditions,  one  of  which  is 
the  surrender  of  the  ca.<9tle,  the  other,  his  promise  to  forward  their 
remonstrance  and  petition  to  the  Council,  petitioning  for  a  redress 
4>f  those  grievances  which  had   occasioned  the  iDsuri*ection« 

This  incident  is  not  in  any  respect  strained.  From  the  principles 
expressed  in  former  quotations,  it  seems  that  the  Cameronian  part 
of  the  insurgents  had  resolved  to  refuse  quarter  to  their  prisoners. 
It  appears,  from  the  joint  testimony  of  Crcighton  and  Guild,  coun- 
tenanced by  a  passage  inBlacader's  Manuscript  Memoirs,  that  they 
set  up  in  the  centre  of  their  camp  at  Hamilton,  a  gallows  of  unusual 
sixe  and  extraordinary  construction,  furnished  with  hooks  and 
halters  for  executing  many  criminals  at  once ;  and  it  was  avowed 
that  this  machine  was  constructed  for  the  service  of  the  malignanis : 
nor  was  this  an  empty  threat,  for  they  actually  did  put  to  death,  in 
cold  blood,  one  Watson,  a  butcher  in  Glasgow,  whose  crime  was 
that^  bearing  arms  fortbe  government.  This  execution  gave  great 
dispreasure  Jp  that  portion  of  their  own  friends  whom  they  were 
pleased  to  call  Erastians,  as  appears  from  Russell's  Memoirs, 
already  quoted. 

The  deliverance  of  Lord  Evandale  occasions  an  open  breach 
betwixt  Morton,  the  hiero  of  the  novel,  and  his  father's  friend  Bur- 
ley,  who  considered  himself  as  specially  injured  in  the  transaction. 
While  these  dissentions  are  rending  asunder  the  insurgent  army, 
the  Duhe  of  Monmouth,  at  the  head  of  that  of  Charles  II.,  advances 
towards  them,  like  the  kite  in  the  fable,  hovering  over  the  pugna- 
cious frog  and  mouse,  and  ready  to  pounce  on  both.  Mortofi  goes 
as  an  envoy  to  the  Duke,  who  seems  inclined  to  hear  him  with 
indulgence,  but  is  prevented  by  the  stern  influence  of  Claverhouse 
and  General  Dalzell.  In  this  last  point,  the  author  has  cruelly 
falsified  history,  for  he  has  represented  Dalzell  as  present  at  the 
battle  of  Bothwell  Bridge ;  whereas  that  *  old  and  bloody  man,' 
as  Wodrow  calls  him,  was  not  at  the  said  battle,  but  at  Edinburgh, 
and  only  joined  the  army  a  day  or  two  afterwards.  He  also  exhibits 
the  said  Dalzell  as  wearing  hoots,  which  it  appears  from  the  autho- 
jity  of  Creighton  the  old  eeneralnever  wore.  We  know  little  the 
author  can  say  for  himself  to  excuse  these  sophistications,  and, 
Iberefore,  may  charitably  suggest  that  he  was  writing  a  romance, 
and  not  a  history.  But  he  has  done  strict  justice  to  the  facts  of 
history  in  representing  Monmouth  as  anxious  to  prevent  bloodshed, 
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both  before  and  after  the  engagement,  and  as  overpowered  by  the 
fiercer  spirits  around  him  when  willing  to  offer  fovourable  terms  to 
the  insurgents. 

Morton,  after  having,  as  is  incumbent  on  him  as  the  hero  of  the 
tale,  done  prodigious  wings  to  turn  the  scale  of  fortune,  is  at  last 
compelled  to  betake  himself  to  flight,  accompanied  by  the  iaithiiil 
Cuddle,  the  companion  of  his  distress.  They  arrive  at  a  lone  &rnh 
house  occupied  by  a  party  of  the  retreating  Whigs,  with  their 
preachers.  As  unfortunately  these  happened  to  be  of  the  wilder 
cast  of  Cameronians,  who  regarded  Morton  as  an  apostate  atkasl, 
if  not  a  traitor,  they  prepared,  ader  consulting  among  themsehes, 
to  put  him  to  death ;  his  unexpected  arrival  amone  them  beisg 
considered  as  a  sufficientproof  that  such  was  the  will  of  Providftoce. 
These  unfortunate  men  were,  indeed,  too  apt  to  consider  such  coin- 
cidences,  joined  to  the  earnest  conviction  impressed  upon  their  own 
minds  by  long  dwelling  upon  ideas  of  vengeance,  to  be  an  imme- 
diate warrant  from  Heaven  to  shed  the  blc^  of  others.  In  Ritf- 
selPs  narrative  we  find  John  Balfour  (the  Burley  of  the  romsnce) 
assuring  the  party  which  were  assembled  on  the  morning  of  Bishop 
Sharpens  murder,  that  the  Lord  had  some  great  service  for  hin, 
since,  when  he  was  on  the  point  of  flying  to  the  Highlands,  heftk 
it  was  borne  upon  him  that  he  ought  to  remain.  He  twice  con- 
sulted Heaven  by  earnest  prayer,  and  to  the  first  petition  for^i^ 
tion  obtained  the  response,  and  on  the  second  the  more  decisive 
command,  ^  Go !  Have  I  not  sent  thee  V  James  Russell  himself 
conceived  that  he  had  received  a  special  mandate  upon  this  memo- 
rable occasion. 

Morton  is  rescued  from  his  impending  fate  by  the  arrival  of  his 
old  acquaintance  Claverhouse,  who  was  foUowmg  the  pursuit  with 
a  body  of  horsemen,  and,  surrounding  the  house,  put  to  death, 
without  mercy,  all  who  bad  taken  refuge  within  it.  This  coo* 
mandcr  is  represented  as  sitting  quietly  <K>wn  to  his  supper,  while 
his  soldiers  led  out  and  shot  two  or  three  prisoners  who  bad  sur* 
vived  the  fray.  He  treats  the  horror  which  Morton  expresses  at 
his  cruelty  with  military  non-chalance,  and  expresses,  in  bold  and 
ardent  language,  his  attachment  to  his  sovereign,  andtbeoUigatioD 
he  felt  himself  under  to  execute  his  laws,  to  the  uttermost^  against 
the  rebels.  Claverhouse  takes  Morton  under  his  immediate  p^ 
tection,  in  consideration  of  the  favour  he  had  conferred  on  Lorn 
Evandale,  and,  carrying  him  to  Edinburgh,  procures  the  doo»^ 
death,  which  he  had  incurred  for  being  found  in  arms  against  the 
government,  to  be  exchanged  for  a  sentence  of  banishment.  Bat 
he  witnesses  the  dreadful  examination  by  torture  imposed  up<^?Jj^ 
of  his  late  companions.  The  scene  is  described  in  language  which 
sterns  almost  borrowed  from  the  records  of  those  horrible  pro- 
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ceedings»  and,  with  many  other  incidents,  true  in  fact,  though 
mingieu  with  a  fictitious  narrative,  ought  to  make  every  Scotchman 
thank  God  that  he  has  been  born  a  century  and  a  half  later  than 
such  atrocities  were  perpetrated  under  the  sanction  of  law.  The 
accused  person  sustains  the  torture  with  that  firmness  which  most 
of  the  sufferers  manifested,  few  of  whom,  excepting  Donald  Cargil 
the  preacher,  who  is  said  by  Fountainhall  to  have  behaved  very 
timorously,  lost  their  fortitude  even  under  these  dreadful  inilictions. 
Cuddie  Headrigg,  whose  zeal  was  by  no  means  torture- proof,  after 
as  many  evasions  as  were  likely  from  his  rank  and  country,  for 
Scotch  country-people  are  celebrated  for  giving  indirectaos  wers  to 

Elam  questions,  is  at  length  brought  to  confess  his  error,  drink  the 
ing's  health,  recant  his  whiggish  principles,  and  accept  a  free 
Crdon.  The  scene  of  his  examination  is  characteristic,  but  wc 
ve  not  room  for  its  insertion. 

Morton  receives  a  second  communication  from  his  old  friend 
Burley,  stating  that  he  possessed  unbounded  influence  over  the 
fortune  of  Edith  Bellenden,  to  whom  he  knew  Morton's  attach* 
ment,  and  would  exercise  it  in  his  favour  in  case  of  his  perse- 
verance in  the  Presbyterian  cause.  The  reason  given  for  this  un- 
expected change  of  conduct  is  Hurley's  having  witnessed  Morton's 
gallant  behaviour  at  Bothwell  Bridge.  But  we  consider  the  mo- 
tive as  inadeauate,  and  the  incident  as  improbable.  Morton  being 
on  ship-boara  when  he  receives  the  letter,  has  no  opportunity  to 
take  any  step  in  consequence  of  it* 

Of  the  remaining  events  we  must  give  a  brief  and  very  general 
summary.  After  an  absence  of  some  years,  Morton  returns  to 
his  native  country,  and  finds  that  the  house  of  Tillietudlem  has 
been  saved  firom  that  disgrace  which  Cato  was  so  anxious  to  avoid  : 
it  had  not  stood  secure  nor  flourished  in  a  civil  war :  bv  the  loss 
of  a  deed  of  importance,  which  Burley  for  his  own  ends  had  se- 
creted, the  possession  of  the  iiriieritance  had  passed  to  Basil  Oli- 
pfaant,  the  heir  male  of  the  family ;  and  Lady  Margaret  Bellenden, 
with  her  grand-daughter,  had  found  a  retreat  in  a  small  cottage  of 
Lord  Evanchle,  whose  steady  friendship  had  lone  delayed  their 
ruin.  Morton  arrives  in  this  humble  abode ;  and  the  projected 
marriage  of  Lord  Evandale  with  Miss  Bellenden,  to  which  sh^ 
reluctantly  assents,  in  consequence  of  her  persuasion  that  her  first 
lover  has  long  been  dead,  and  which  he  generously  presses^  for 
the  purpose  of  placing  the  fortunes  of  Lady  Margaret  Bellenden 
and  her  niece  beyond  that  risk  to  which  be  was  just  about  to  ex- 
pose himself, — for  his  old  commander,  Dundee,  was  to  strike 
another  stroke  for  his  exiled  king, — is  prevented,  by  Edith's  dis- 
covery that  Morton  still  existed. 

Such  of  the  events  as  may  be  necessary  to  the  mere  developement 
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of  the  story,  may  be  told  in  a  single  sentence.  |n  a  recess  fiur  io 
the  mountains,  whose  wild  and  savage  features  are  poi'irayed  by  a 
masterVhand,  to  which  he  had  been  driven  by  his  abhorrence  of 
the  government  of  King  William,  Morton  finds  his  early  associate 
John  Balfour  of  Burley ;  his  mind  tottering  on  the  verge  of  in- 
sanity, produced  by  the  united  working  of  his  political  and  religious 
enthusiasm,  and  compunctious  visitings  for  a  base  and  cowardly 
deed  of  murder,  which  the  fervour  of  his  zeal  could  not  altogether 
allay.  After  effecting  his  escape  from  this  moody  maniac,  who 
attempts  to  involve  him  in  his  favourite  scheme  of  radical  refof- 
mation,  and  who  destroys  the  deed  under  which  Lady  Margaret 
Bellenden  claimed  the  inheritance  of  her  fathers,  Morton,  with 
high-minded  generosity,  endeavours  to  save  the  life  of  his  rival, 
which  is  in  peril  from  the  machinations  of  Basil  Oliphant  and 
Balfour.  His  exertions,  however,  arc  unsuccessful.  Just  as  he  is 
setting  out  to  join  the  insurgent  Jacobites,  Lord  Evandale  is  sur- 
rounded by  the  assassins,  and  mortally  wounded.  Balfour  is  siaia 
after  a  most  desperate  resistance,  well  and  strikingly  described. 
The  intrusive  heir  male  is  killed  in  the  fi-ay — which  opens  to  Lady 
Margaret  an  easy  access  to  her  rightful  inheritance ;  and  Miss 
Edith,  who  must-now  have  obtained  the  ripe  age  of  thirty  years^ 
bestows  her  hand  on  Morton. 

We  have  given  these  details  partly  in  compliance  with. the  es- 
tablished rules  which  our  office  prescribes,  and  partly  in  the  hope 
that  the  authorities  we  have  been  enabled  to  bring  together  might 
give  additional  light  and  iuterest  to  the  story.  From  the  unprece- 
dented popularity  of  the  work,  we  cannot  flatter  ourselves  that  our 
summary  has  made  any  one  of  our  readers  acquainted  with  events 
with  which  he  was  not  previously  familiar.  The  causes  of  that 
popularity  we  may  be  permitted  shortly  to  allude  to ;  we  cannot 
even  hope  to  exhaust  them^  and  it  is  the  less  necessary  that  we 
'^ould  attempt  it,  since  we  cannot  ^ggesLa  consideration  which  a 
perusal  of  the  work  has  not  anticipated  io  the  minds  of  all  our 
readers. 

One  great  source  of  tlic  universal  admiration  which  this  family 
of  Novels  has  attracte  1,  i?  their  peculiar  plan,  and  the  distin- 
guished excellence  with  which  it  has  been  executed.  The  objec- 
tions  diat  have  frequently  been  stated  against  what  are  called  His- 
torical Romances,  have  been  suggested,  we  think,  rather  from 
observing  the  universal  failure  of  that  species  of  composition,  than 
from  any  inherent  and  constitutional  defect  in  thespccies  of  compos^ 
tion  itself,  if  the  manners  of  different  ages  are  injudicioMsly  blended 
together, — if  unpowdered  crops  and  slim  and  fairy  shapes  are  com- 
mingled in  the  dance  with  volumed  wigs  andiar-extending  hoopsTj" 
if  in  the  portraitui'e  of  rjcal  characta*  the  u-uth  of  )^k{ory  U  violate? 
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the  eyes  of  the  spectator  are  necessarily  arerted  from  a  picture 
which  excites  in  every  well  regulated  and  intelligent  mind  the 
hatred  of  incredulity.  We  have  neither  time  nor  inclination  to 
enforce  our  remark  by  giving  illustrations  of  it.  But  if  those 
unpardonable  sins  against  good  taste  can  be  avoided,  and  the 
features  of  an  age  gone  by  can  be  recalled  in  a  spirit  of  delineation 
at  once  faithful  and  striking,  the  very  opposite  is  the  legitimate 
conclusion  :  the  composition  itself  is  in  every  point  of  view  digni- 
fied and  improved ;  and  the  author,  leaving  the  light  and  frivolous 
associates  with  whom  a  careless  observer  would  be  disposed  to  ally 
him,  takes  his  seat  on  the  bench  of  the  historians  of  bis  time  and 
country.  In  this  proud  assemblvi  and  in  no  mean  place  of  it,  we 
aredisposedto  rank  the  author  of  these  #orks ;  for  we  again  express 
our  conviction — and  we  desire  to  be  understood  to  use  the  term 
as  distinguished  from  knowledge — that  they  are  all  the  ofispring  of 
"^he  same  parent.  At  once  a  master  of  the  great  events  and  minuter 
incident  of  history,  and  of  the  manners  of  the  times  he  celebrates, 
as  distinguished  from  those  which  now  prevail, — the  intimate  thus 
of  the  living  and  of  the  dead,  his  judgment  enables  him  to  separate 
those  traits  which  are  chaise teris tic  from  those  that  are  generic ; 
and  his  imagination,  not  less  accurate  and  discriminating  than  vi- 
gorous and  vivid,  presents  to  the  mind  of  the  reader  the  manners  c^ 
the  times,  and  introduces  to  his  familiar  acquaintance  the  indivi- 
duab  of  his  drama  as  they  thought  and  spoke  and  acted.  We  are 
not  quite  sure  that  any  thing  is  to  be  found  in  the  manner  and  cha- 
racter of  the  Black  Dwarf  which  would  enable  us,  without  the  aid 
of  the  author^s  information,  and  the  facts  he  relates,  to  give  it  to- 
the  beginning  of  the  last  centtiry ;  and,  as  we  have  already  re- 
marked, his  iree-booting  robber  lives,  perhaps,  too  late  in  time. 
But  his  delineation  is  perfect.  With  palpable  and  inexcusable 
defects  in  the  denouement^  there  are  scenes  of  deep  ainl  overwhelm* 
ing  interest ;  and  every  one,  we  think,  must  be  delighted  with  the 
portrait  of  the  GrandnK>lher  of  Hobbie  Elliott,  a  representation 
soothing  and  consoling  in  itself,  and  heightened  in  its  effect  by 
the  contrast  produced  from  the  lighter  manners  of  the  younger 
aiembcrs  of  the  family,  and  the  honest  but  somewhat  blunt  wd 
boisterous  bearing  of  the  shepherd  himself. 

The  second  tale,however,  as  we  have  remarked,  is  more  adapted 
to  the  talents  of  the  author,and  his  ^coess  has  been  proportionabl}^ 
triumphant.  We  have  trespassed  too  unmercifully  on  the  time 
of  our  gentle  readers  to  indulge  our  inclination  in  endeavouring 
to  form  an  estimate  of  that  melancholy  but,  nevertheless,  okmi 
attractive  period  in  our  history,  when  by  the  united  efibrts  of  a 
corrupt  and  unprincipled  government,  of  extravagant  fanaticisot, 
waotof^aducation,  perversion  of  religion » and  the  iai^utnce  of  iU« 
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instructed  teachers,  whose  heartsandunderstandbgswereestramged 
and  debased  by  the  illapses  of  the  wildest  enthusiasm,  the  libercj 
of  the  people  was  all  but  extinguished,  and  the  bonds  of  society 
nearly  dissoivedl  Revolting  as  all  this  is  to  the  Patriot,  it  aflbrdi 
fertile  materials  to  the  Poet.  As  to  the  beauty  of  the  delinet- 
lion  presented  to  the  reader  in  this  talc,  there  is,  we  believe, 
but  one  opinion  :  and  we  are  persuaded  that  the more  carefully 
and  dispassionately  it  is  contemplated,  the  more  perfect  will  it 
appear  in  the  still  m(»ne  valuable  qualities  of  fidelity  and  truth. 
We  have  given  part  of  the  evidence  on  which  we  say  this,  and  we 
will  again  recur  to  the  subject.  The  opinions  and  language  of 
the  hmuit  party  are  detailed  with  the  accuracy  of  a  witness  ;  and 
he  who  could  open  to  our  flew  the  state  of  the  Scottish  peasaatfy, 
perishing  in  the  field  or  on  the  scafibld,  and  driven  to  alter  and 
just  desperation,  in  attempting  to  defend  their  first  and  most  sacred 
rights ;  who  could  place  before  our  eyes  the  leaders  of  these  enor- 
mities, from  the  notorious  Duke  of  Lauderdale  downwards  to  ike 
fellow  mind  that  executed  bis  behest,  precisely  as  they  lived  and 
looked, — such  a  chronicler  cannot  justly  be  charged  with  attempt- 
ing to  extenuate  or  throw  into  the  shade  the  corruptions  of  a  go- 
vernment that  soon  afterwards  fell  a  victim  to  its  own  follies  «id 
crimes. 

Independently  of  the  delineation  of  the  manners  and  characters 
of  the  times  to  which  the  story  refers,  it  is  impossible  Co  avoid 
noticing,  as  a  separate  excellence,  the  faithful  representation  of 
general  nature.  Looking  not  merely  to  the  litter  of  novels  that 
peep  out  for  a  single  day  from  the  mud  where  they  were  spawned, 
out  to  many  of  more  ambitious  pretensions — it  is  auite  evident 
that  in  framing  them,  the  authors  have  first  addressed  themselves  to 
the  involutions  and  developement  of  the  story,  as  the  principal 
object  of  their  attention ;  and  that  in  entangling  a|id  unravelling  the 
plot,  in  combining  the  incidents  which  compose  it,  and  even  m 
depicting  the  characters,  they  sought  for  assistance  chiefly  in  the 
writings  of  their  predecessors.  Baklness,  and  uniformity,  and 
inanity  are  the  inevitable  results  of  this  slovenly  and  unintellectaal 
proceeding.  The  volume  which  tips  author  has  studied  is  the 
great  book  of  Nature.  He  has  gone  abroad  into  the  world  in 
quest  of  what  the  worid  will  certainly  and  abundantly  SQ{^)ly, 
but  what  a  man  of  great  discrimination  alone  will  find,  and  a 
man  of  the  very  highest  genius  will  alone  depict  after  he  has 
discovered  it.  The  characters  of  Shakespeare  are  not  more  exdiH 
sively  human,  not  more  perfectly  men  and  women  as  they  live  and 
move,  than  those  of  this  mysterious  author.  It  is  from  this  cip* 
cumstance  that,  as  we  have  already  observed,  many  of  his  per- 
sonages are  supposed  to  be  sketched  from  real  life*    fie  muse 
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have  miied  much  and  varioasly  in  the  society  of  his  native  coun- 
try ;  his  studies  must  haTe  familiarized  him  to  systems  of  mc^- 
ners  now  forgotten ;  and  thus  the  persons  of  his  drama,  though 
in  truth  the  creatures  of  his  own  imagination,  convey  the  im- 
pression of  individuals  who  we  are  persuaded  must  exist,  or  are 
evoked  from  their  graves  in  all  their  original  freshness,  entire 
in  their  lineaments,  and  perfect  in  all  the  minute  peculiarities  of 
dress  and  demeanour.  The  work  now  more  immediately  under 
our  consideration  is  accordingly  equally  remarkable  for  the  truth 
and  the  endless  variety  of  its  characters.  The  stately  and  pom- 
pous dignity  of  Lady  Marearet  Bellenden,  absorbed  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  her  rank  ; — the  bustling  importance  and  unaffected 
kindliness  of  Mrs.  Alison  Wilson,varyingin  their  form,but  preserv- 
ing their  substance,  with  her  variations  of  fortune ; — the  trueCale- 
^nian  prudence  of  Neil  Blane ; — ^we  cannot  stay  to  eiamine,  nor 
jpoint  out  with  what  exquisite  skill  their  characteristic  features  are 
Drought  to  the  reader's  eye,  not  by  description  or  enumeration,  but 
ly  compelling  him,  as  in  real  life,  to  observe  their  effect  when 
forced  mto  contact  with  the  peculiarities  of  others.  The  more 
prominent  personages  it  would  be  superfluous  to  notice.  We 
must  be  pardoned,  however,  for  offering  one  slight  tribute  of  re- 
spect to  the  interesting  old  woman  by  whom  Morton  is  directed  to 
Burley's  last  retreat:  Sie  is  portrayed  as  a  patient,  kind,  gentle,and 

fenerous  being,  even  in  the  lowest  state  of  oppression,  poverty  and 
lindness ;  her  religious  enthusiasm,  unlike  that  of  her  sect,  is  im- 
pressed with  the  pure  stamp  of  the  Gospel,  combining  meekness 
with  piety,  and  love  to  her  neighbour  with  obedience  and  love  of 
the  Deity.  And  the  author's  knowledge  of  human  nature  is  well 
illustrated  in  the  last  flimpse  he  gives  of  our  early  acquaintance^ 
Jenny  Dennison.     When  Morton  returns  from  the  continent,  the 

fiddyfilkdt  ckambre  of  TiUietudlcm  has  become  the  wife  of  Cuddie 
leadrigg,  and  the  mother  of  a  large  family.  Every  one  must 
have  o^erved  that  coquetry^  whether  in  high  or  low  life,  is  al- 
ways founded  on  intense  selfishness,  which,  as  age  advances,  gradu- 
ally displays  itself  in  its  true  colours,  and  vanity  gives  way  to 
avarice;  and  with  perfect  truth  of  representation,  the  lively,  thought- 
less girl  has  settled  into  a  prudent  housewife,  whose  whole  cares 
are  centered  in  herself,  and  in  her  husband  and  children,  because 
they  are  her  husband  and  children.  Nor  in  tliis  rapid  and  imper- 
fect sketch  can  we  altogether  pass  over  the  peculiar  excellence  of 
the  dialogue.  We  do  not  allude  merely  to  its  dramatic  merit,  nor 
to  the  lively  and  easy  tone  of  natural  conversation  by  which  it  is 
uniformly  distin^shed:  we  would  jiotice  the  singular  skill  and 
Iblicity  with  which,  in  conveying  the  genuine  sentiments  o(  the 
Scottish  peasant  in  the  genuine  language  of  bis  native  laad^  the 
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author  has  avoided  that  appearance  of  grossness  and  vulgarity  by 
which  the  success  of  every  similar  attempt  has  hitherto  been 
defeated.  Tne  full  value  of  this  praise  we,  on  this  part  of  the  island, 
•cannot,  perhaps,  be  ejected  to  feel,  though  we  are  not  wholly 
insensible  to  it*  The  Scottish  peasant  speaks  the  language  of  his 
native  country,  his  national  language,  not  thepo/ais  of  an  individual 
district ;  and  in  listening  to  it  we  not  only  do  not  experience  eveo 
the  slightest  leeling  of  disgust  or  aversion,  but  our  bosoms  are  re- 
sponsive to  every  sentiment  of  sublimity^  or  awe,  or  terror  which 
tne  author  may  be  disposed  to  excite.  Of  the  truth  of  all  this, 
lleg  Merrilies  is  a  sutficiently  decisive  instance.  The  terrible 
graces  of  this  mysterious  personage,  an  outcast  and  profligate  of 
the  lowest  class,  are  complete  in  their  effect,  though  conveyed  by 
the  medium  of  language  that  has  hitherto  been  connected  with 
associations  that  must  have  altogetherneutralized  them.  We  could, 
with  much  satisfaction  to  ourselves,  and  much  we  fear  to  the  an- 
fioyance  of  our  patient  readei*s,  dilate  on  this  part  of  the  subject, 
and  illustrate<ourviews  by  quotations  from  some  of  the  scenes  that 
peculiarly  struck  ourselves ;  but  we  have  trespassed  much  on  their 
indulgence,  and  there  is  one  not  unimportant  view  we  have  stiil  to 
open  to  them.  This  chiefly  relates  to  the  historical  portraits  with 
which  the  author  has  presented  us.  We  propose  to  examine  these 
somewhat  in  detail,  and  we  trust  the  information  we  have  collected 
from  soui-ces  not  often  resorted  to,  may  bean  apology  fdtthe  length 
of  the  Article. 

Most  of  the  group  are  drawn  in  harsh  colours,  and  yet  the  truth 
of  the  resemblances,  when  illustrated  by  historical  documents,  wiB 
scarcely  be  disputed,  except  by  those  staunch  partisans  whose 
religious  or  political  creed  is  the  sole  gauge  for  estimating  the  good 
or  bad  qualities  of  the  characters  of  past  ages.  To  such  men  an 
extensive  knowledge  of  history  is  only  the  means  of  further  perver- 
sion of  its  ti-uih.  The  portraits  of  their  favourites  (as  Queen  Eli- 
zabeth is  said  to  have  required  of  her  own)  must  be  drawn  without 
shadow,  and  the  objects  of  their  political  antipathy  be  blackened 
horned,  hoofed,  andclawed  ere  they  will  acknowledge  the  likeness 
of  either.  But  if  we  are  to  idolize  the  memory  of  deceased  men  of 
worth  and  piety  of  our  own  persuasion,  as  if  they  had  not  been  fal- 
lible mortals,  it  is  in  vain  that  we  are  converted  from  paganism, 
which  transformed  deceased  heroes  into  deities ;  and  if  we  damn  ut- 
terly the  chavacters  and  motives  of  those  who  stood  in  opposition 
to  their  opinions,  we  have  gained  little  by  leaving  the  Uhurcb  of 
Rome,  in  whose  creed  heresy  includes  every  other  possible  guih. 

The  nost  prominent  portrait,  historically  considered,  is  that  of 
John  Grahame,  of  Claverhouse,  afterwards  Viscount  of  Dundee  5 
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and  iu  accurate  resemblance  can  hardly  be  disputed,  though  fbose 
who  only  look  at  his  cruelty  towards  the  Presbyterians  will  coa- 
sider  his  courage,  talents,  high  spirit,  and  loyal  devotion  to  an  un- 
fortunate master,  as  ill  associated  with  such  evil  attributes.  They 
who  study  his  life  will  have  some  reason  to  think  that  a  mistaken 
opinion  of  the  absolute  obedience  due  by  an  oflScer  to  his  superiors, 
joined  to  unscrupulous  ambition,  was  the  ruling  principle  of  manj 
of  his  worst  actions.  Yet  he  was  not  unifornriy  so  ruthless  as  he 
IS  painted  in  the  Tales.  In  some  cases  he  interceded  for  the  life  of 
those  whom  he  was  ordered  to  put  to  death  ;  and  particularly,  he 
pleaded  hard  with  Sir  Jdmes  Johnstone,  of  Westerhall,  for  the 
life  of  one  Hyslop,  shot  on  Eskdale  moor.  It  appears  also,  from 
his  correspondence  with  Lord  Lithgow,  that  he  was  attentive  to 
his  prisoners,  as  he  apologizes  for  not  bringing  one  of  them,  who 
laboured  under  a  disease  rendering  it  painful  for  him  to  be  on 
horseback.  From  the  following  anecdote  it  would  seem  that  his 
activity  against  the  Whigs  did  not  always  correspond  with  the 
wishes  of  those  in  power : 

*  The  Thesr.  Queensberry  havina^  taken  some  disgust  at  Claverbouse. 
for  not  being  so  actwe  agaimt  the  IVhigs  as  he  ought,  (they  baviDg  killed 
two  men,  aod  oiade  one  Mr.  Shaw,  a  minister,  swear  never  to  preach 
under  bishops,)  orders  bis  brother  Colonel  Douglas,  to  take  two  bun*^ 
dred  nieo  of  bis  regiment  and  attack  the  rebels.  But  having  one  day 
with  a  party  of  his  men  met  with  as  many  of  the  rebels  in  a  bouse,  they 
killed  two  of  his  men  and  Captain  Urqubart  Meldrum's  brother,  and  was 
near  being  shot  himself,  bad  not  a  Whig's  carabine  misgiven,  (tbe  mort 
pity,  considering  what  a  vile  trnitor  tbe  Colonel  after  proved  to  King 
Jf acnes  Vlf.},  that  Douglas  therefore  shot  the  said  Whig,  January,  16ti5.' 
— FountainfudVi  MS.  Diary. 

Something  is  also  to  be  given  to  the  exaggeration  of  political  and 
polemical  hatred.  For  example,  John  Brown  of  Muirkirk  is,  in 
VVodrow's  history,  said  to  have  been  shot  by  Claverhouse  with  bia 
own  hand.  But  in  the  Life  of  Peden,  which  gives  a  minute  an4 
interesting  account  of  this  execution,  the  particulars  whereof  the 
^uihor  had  from  the  unfortunate  widow,  we  are  expr*essly  told 
that  Brown  was  shot  by  a  file  of  soldiers,  Claverhouse  looking  on 
and  commanding.  Enough  will,  however,  remain,  after  every  pos- 
sible deduction,  to  stigmatize  Claverhouse  during  this  earlier  part 
of  his  military  career,  as  a  fierce  and  savage  officer;  the  ready  exe- 
cutioner of  the  worst  commands  of  his  superiors,  forgetting  that 
no  officer  is  morally  justifiable  in  the  execution  of  cruelty  and  op« 
pression,  however  the  commands  of  his  superiors  may  be  his  war- 
rant in  an  earthly  court  of  justice :  for  the  alternative  of  surren*- 
dering  his  commission  being  at  all  times  in  his  power,  he  who  vo- 
luntarily continues  in  a  service  where  such  things  are  exacted  at  hit 
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band,  cannot  be  judged  otherwise  than  as  one  who  prefers  profes- 
donal  advancement  and  private  interest  to  good  faith,  justice,  and 
honour.  But  there  are  circumstances  in  Grahame's  subsequent 
conduct  which  have  gilded  over  cruelties  that,  we  shall  presently 
show,  belonged  as  much  to  the  age  as  to  the  man,  and  they  have 
been  glossed  over,  if  not  extenuated,  by  the  closing  scenes  of  bis 
life. 

During  the  general  desertion  of  James  II.  Claverhouse,then  Vis* 
.count  of  Dundee,  remained  inalienably  firm  to  his  benefactor.  In 
bis  personal  expenses  he  had  been  a  rigid  economist,  but  he  was 
proftise  of  his  fortune  when  it  could  aid  the  cause  of  his  misguided 
prince.  When  James  had  disbanded  his  armV)  and  was  about  to 
take  the  last  and  desperate  step  of  leaving  Britain,  Claverfaouse 
withstood  it.  He  mamtained,  that  the  army,  though  disembodied^ 
was  not  so  dispersed  but  tliat  they  could  beagainassembled;  and  he 
offered  to  collect  them  under  the  king's  standard,  and  to  give  battle 
to  the  Dutch.*  Disappointed  in  this  enterprise  by  the  pusillani- 
mity of  the  king,  he  dia  not  desert  his  sinking  cause.  He  fought 
his  cause  in  the  convention  of  estates  in  &:otland ;  and  finally 
retreating  to  the  Highlands,  raised  the  clans  in  his  defence.  No 
name  is  jet  so  loved  and  venerated  amone  the  Highlanders  as 
that  of  Dundee,  and  the  influence  which  he  had  been  able  to  acquire 
over  the  minds  of  this  keen-spirited  and  aboriginal  race  is  of  itself 
suificient  to  prove  his  talents.  Sir  John  Dalrymple  has  idly  repre- 
sented him  as  studying  their  ancient  poetry,  and  heating  his  en* 
thusiasm  with  their  ancient  tradit^iops.  The  truth  is,  that  Dundee 
did  not  even  understand  their  langui>ge,and  never  learned  above  a 
few  words  of  it.  His  ascendancy  over  them  was  acquired  by  bis 
superior  talents  and  the  art  which  l)e  possessed  of  managing  minds 
inferior  to  his  own.  He  fell  in  the  moment  of  a  mo6t  decided 
victory, gained  over  troops  superior  to  his  own  in  number,  in  equips 
ment,  in  military  skill,  in  every  thing  but  the  valour  and  activity  of 
the  soldiers  and  the  military  talents  of  the  general.  Few  men  hiave 
left  to  posterity  a  character  so  strikingly  varied.  It  is  not  shaded 
— it  is  not  even  chequered — it  is  on  the  one  side  purely  heroic,  on 
the  other,  cruel,  savage  and  sanguinary.  Xhe  old  story  pf  the  gold 
and  silver  shield  is  but  a  type  of  the  character  of  Claverhouse;  and 
partisans  on  either  side  may  assail  or  defend  his  character  with  as 
good  faith  as  the  knights  in  the  fable.  The  minstrels  have  not 
been  silent  on  the  occasion,  and  the  censure  of  the  amiable  Gra-» 
hame  may  be  well  contrasted  with  the  classical  epitaph  of  Pitcairn. 

Claverhouse  is  the  only  cavalier  of  importance  upon  whom  our 
author  has  dwelt,  though  he  has  touched  slightly  onSir  John  D.^lzell 
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and  the  Duke  of  Lauderdale.  Among  the  Covenanters,  the  cha« 
racier  of  Balfour  is  most  prominent.  This  man  (for  he  actually 
existed)  was  a  gentleman  by  birth,  and  brother-in-law  to  Hack* 
storne  of  RathiUet,  an  ethusiast  of  another  and  more  unmixed 
mould.  In  point  of  religious  observances  he  did  not  .act  up  to  the 
strictness  of  his  sect,  but  he  atoned  for  such  negligence  by  his  mili- 
tary enterprise  and  unsparing  cruelty.  This  we  learn  from  Howie, 
whose  work  we  have  already  quoted ;  and  at  the  same  time  we  be- 
come acquainted  with  what  the  honest  itian  considered  as  the  cri- 
terion of  a  soldier  of  the  Covenant. 

'  He  joined  with  the  more  faithful  part  of  our  Jate  sufferers,  and 
although  he  was  by  some  reckoned  none  of  the  most  religious,  yet  he 
was  always  zealous  and  honest- hearted,  courageous  in  every  enterprise, 
and  a  brave  soldier,  tddom  can^  escaping  that  came  in  kit  handsJ^^-^coi* 
tish  fVorthies,  p.  663. 

From  another  passage  we  gain  something  of  his  personal  ap- 
pearance, which  seems  to  have  been  as  unattractive  as  his  pro- 
ceedings were  ruthless. 

*  At  that  meeting  at  Loudon  Hill^  dispersed  May  5tfa,  1681,^  it  is  said 
that  he  disarmed  one  of  Duke  Hamilton's  men  with  bis  o wo  band,  tak- 
ing a  pair  of  fine  pistols  belonging  to  the  duke  from  bis  saddle,  telling 
him  to  tell  bis  master,  be  would  keep  them  till  meeting.  Afterwards, 
when  the  Duke  asked  bis  man,  Wlpat  he  was  like?  be  told  bim  be  was 
a  little  man,  squint  eyed,  and  of  a  very  fierce  aspect;  the  Duke  said,  he 
knew  who  it  was,  and  withal  prayed  that  be  might  never  see  bis  face, 
for  if  be  should,  be  was  sure  he  would  not  live  long.' — Ibidem, 

Bnrley  appears  to  have  been  wounded  in  the  battle  of  Bothwell 
Bridge,  lor  he  was  heard  to  execrate  the  hand  which  had  fired  the 
shot.  He  fled  to  Holland,  where  his  company  was  shunned  by  such 
of  the  Scottish  fugitives  as  had  their  religious  zeal  qualified  by 
moral  considerations,  and  he  was  refused  the  communion  by  the 
Scottish  congregation.  He  is  said  to  have  accompanied  Argyle  in 
his  unfortunate  attempt,  alon^  with  one  Fleming,  also  an  assassin 
of  the  Archbishop.  And  finallv,  he  joined  the  expedition  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  but  died  before  the  disembarkation;  an  event 
to  which  Mr.  Howie  fondly  ascribes  the  limitation  of  the  revenge 
which  would  otherwise  have  been  taken  on  the  persecutors  of  the 
Lord's  people  and  cause  in  Scotlan  J. 

*  It  is  said  be  (Balfour)  obtained  liberty  from  the  prince  for  that 
purpose,  but  died  at  sea  before  their  arrival  in  Scotland.  Whereby 
that  design  was  never  accomplished,  and  so  the  land  was  never  purged 
by  the  blood  of  them  wbo  had  shed  innocent  blood,  according  to  the 
law  of  tbeLord.  Gen.  ix.  6.  Whoso  theddeth  man*s  bloody  by  man  shall  hi$ 
Hood  be  shed^ — Scottish  Worthies  ^  ibidem. 

It  will  hardly  be  alleged  that  ourauihor  has  greatly  misrepresented 
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this  singular  character.  On  the  contrary,  he  appears  to  have  iro- 
puled  to  Burley,  as  the  prime  motive  of  his  actions,  a  deep  though 
regulated  spirit  of  enthusiasm,  which,  from  Howie's  account,  he 
seems  not  to  have  in  reality  possessed,  and  so  far  has  rendered 
him  more  interesting  and  terrible,  than  if  he  had  been  painted  a» 
the  thorough-going,  bloody-minded  ruffian,  with  little  religion  and 
less  mercy,  m  which  character  he  figures  among  the  Scottish 
Worthies. 

Admitting,  however,  that  these  portraits  are  sketched  with  spi- 
rit and  effect,  two  questions  arise  of  much  more  importance  than 
any  thing  affecting  the  merits  of  the  novels — namely,  whether  it  is 
sale  or  prudent  to  imitate,  in  a  fictitious  narrative,  and  often  with 
a  view  to  a  ludicrous  effect,  the  scriptural  style  of  the  zealots  of  the 
seventeenth  century ;  and  secondly,  whether  the  recu?ant  presby- 
terians,  collectively  considered,  do  not  carry  too  reverential  and 
sacred  a  character  to  be  treated  by  an  unknown  author  wHh 
duch  insolent  familiarity* 

Gn  the  first  subject,  we  frankly  own  we  have  great  hesitation.  It 
is  scarcely  possible  to  ascribe  scriptural  expressions  to  hypocritical 
or  extravagant  characters  withoutsome  risk  of  mischief,  because  it 
will  be  apt  to  create  an  habitual  association  between  the  expres- 
sion and  the  ludicrous  manner  in  which  it  is  used,  unfavourable  to 
the  reverence  due  to  the  sacred  text.  And  it  is  no  defence  to  state 
that  this  is  an  error  inherent  in  the  plan^of  the  novel.  Bourdaloue, 
a  great  authority,  extends  this  restriction  still  farther,  and  denounces 
all  attempts  to  unmask  hypocrisy  by  raillery,  because  in  doing  so 
the  satirist  is  necessarily  compelled  to  expose  to  ridicule  the  reli- 
gious  vizard  of  which  he  has  dfivested  him.  Yet  even  against  such^ 
authority  it  maybe  stated,  that  ridicule  is  the  friend  both  of  reli- 
gion and  virtue,  when  directed  against  those  who  assume  their 
garb,  whether  from  hypocrisy  or  fanaticism.  The  satire  of  Butler, 
not  always  decorous  in  these  particulars,  was  yet  eminently  useful 
in  stripping  off  their  borrowed  gravity  and  exposing  to  public  ridi- 
cule the  affected  fanaticism  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived.  It 
may  also  be  remembered,  that  in  the  days  of  Queen  Anne  a  num- 
ber of  Camisars  or  Huguenots  of  Dauphine  arrived  as  refugees 
in  England,  and  became  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  French 
prophets.  The  fate  of  these  enthusiasts  in  their  own  country  had 
been  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the  Covenanters.  Like  them, 
they  used  to  assemble  in  the  mountains  and  desolate  places,  to  the 
amount  of  many  hundreds,  in  arms,  and  like  them  they  were  Minted 
and  persecuted  by  the  military.  Like  them,  they  were  enthusiasts, 
though  theirenthusia^massumcda  charactermore decidedly  absurd. 
The  fugkive  Camisars  who  came  to  London  had  convulsion-fits,  pro- 
phesied, made  converts,  and  attracted  the  public  attention  by  aji 
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offer  to  raise  the  dead.  The  English  minister,  instead  of  fine  and 
imprisonment  and  other  inflictions  which  might  have  placed  them 
in  the  rank  and  estimation  of  martyrs,  and  confirmed  in  their  faith 
their  numerous  disciples, encouraged  a  dramatic  author  to  bring  out 
a  farce  oi>  the  subject  which,  though  neither  very  witty  nor  very 
delicate,  had  the  good  effect  of  laughing  the  French  prophets  out 
of  their  audience  and  putting  a  stop  to  an  inundation  of  nonsense 
which  could  not  have  failed  to  disgrace  the  age  in  which  it  appear- 
ed. The  Camisars  subsided  into  their  ordinary  vocation  of  psalm- 
odic  whiners,  and  no  more  was  heard  of  their  sect  or  their  miracles^r 
It  would  be  welhf -all  folly  of  the  kind  could  be  so  easily  quelled  : 
for  enthusiastic  nonsense,  whether  of  this  dav  or  of  those  which 
have  passed  away,  has  no  more  title  to  shelter  itself  under  the 
veil  of  religion  than  a  common  pirate  to  be  protected  by  the  reve- 
rence due  to  an  honoured  and  friendly  flag. 

Still,  however,  we  must  allow  that  there  is  great  delicacy  and  he- 
sitation to  be  used  in  employing  the  weapon  of  ridicule  on  any 
Kint  connected  with  religion.  Some  passages  occur  in  the  work 
fore  us  for  which  the  writer's  sole  apology  must  be  the  uncon- 
trollable disposition  to  indulge  the  peculiarity  of  his  vein  of  hu- 
mour— a  temptation  which  even  the  saturnine  John  Knox  was  un- 
able to  resist  either  in  narrating  the  martyrdom  of  his  friend 
Wisheart  or  the  assassination  of  his  enemy  Beatson,  and  in  the 
impossibility  of  resisting  which  his  learned  and  accurate  biogra- 
pher has  rested  his  apology  for  his  mixture  of  jest  and  earnest. 

*  There  are  writers,*  he  s^ys,  (rebatting  the  charge  of  Hume  agaiott 
Knox,)  '  who  can  treat  the  most  sacred  subjects  with  a  levity  bordering 
on  profanity.  Must  we  at  once  pronounce  them  profane,  and  is  no- 
thing to  be  set  down  to  the  score  of  natural  temper  inclining  them  to 
wit  and  humour?  The  pleasantry' which  Knox  has  mingled  with  his 
narrative  of  his  (Cardinal  Beatson's)  death  and  burial  is  unseasonable 
and  unbecoming.  But  it  is  to  be  imputed  not  to  any  pleasure  which  he 
look  in  describing  a  bloody  scene,  but  to  the  strong  propensity  which 
be  had  to  indulge  his  vein  of  humour.  Those  who  have  read  his  historj 
with  attention  must  have  perceived  tiiat  be  is  not  able  to  check  this  even 
on  very  serious  occasions^' — Macrit^s  Life  ofKnox^  p.  147. 

Indeed  Dr.  Macrie  himself  has  given  us  a  striking  instance  of  the 
indulgence  which  the  Presbyterian  clergy,  even  of  the  strictest  per- 
suasion, permit  to  the  vis  comicu.  After  describing  a  polemical 
work  as  '  ingeniously  constructed  and  occasionally  enlivened  with 
strokes  of  humour,'  hetransfers,  to  embellish  his  own  pages,(for  wc 
candiscover  no  purpose  of  edification  which  the  tale  serves,)  a  ludi- 
crous parody  made  by  an  ignorant  parish-priest  on  certain  words 
of  a  Psalm,  too  sacred  to  be  here  quoted.  Our  own  innocent  plea- 
santly cannot;  in  this  instance,  be  quite  reconciled  wiili  that  of  the 
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learned  biographer  of  John  Knox,  but  we  can  easily  conceive 
that  his  authority  may  be  regarded  in  Scotland  as  decisive  of  the 
extent  to  which  a  humourist  may  venture  in  exercising  bis  wit 
upon  scriptural  expressions  without  incurring  censure  even  from 
her  most  rigid  divines. 

It  may  however  be  a  very  different  point  how  far  the  author  is 
entitled  to  bejacquitted  upon  the  second  point  of  indictment.  To 
use  too  much  freedom  with  things  sacred  is  a  course  much  more 
easily  glossed  over  than  that  of  exposing  to  ridicule  the  persons 
of  any  particular  sect.  Every  one  knows  the  reply  of  the  great 
Prince  of  Conde  to  Louis  XIV.  when  this  monarch  expressed 
his  surprise  at  the  clamour  excited  by  Moliere's  Tartuffe,  while  a 
blasphemous  farce  called  Scaramouche  Hermite  was  performed 
without  giving  any  scandal:  'C'est  parceque  Scaramouche  ne 
jouoit  que  le  ciel  et  la  religion,  dont  lesdevots  se  soucioicnt  beau- 
coup  moins  que  d'eux-memes.'  We  believe,  therefore,  the  best 
service  we  can  do  our  author  in  the  present  case  is  to  show  that  the 
odious  part  of  his  satire  applies  only  to  that  fierce  and  unreasonable 
set  of  extra-presbyterians,  whose  zeal,  equally  absurd  and  cruel, 
afforded  pretexts  for  the  severities  inflicted  on  non-conforaiists  with- 
out exception,  and  gave  the  greatest  scandal  and  offence  to  the 
wise,  sober,  enlightened,  and  truly  pious  among  the  Presbyterians. 

The  principaldifference  betwixt  the  Cameronians  and  the  ra- 
tional presbyterians  has  been  already  touched  upop.  It  may  be 
summed  in  a  very  few  words. 

After  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  episcopacy  ^as  restored  in 
Scotland,  upon  the  unanimous  petition  of  the  Scott  sh  parliament. 
Had  this  been  accompanied  with  a  free  toleration  df  the  presbyte- 
rians, whose  consciences  preferred  a  different  mode  of  church-go- 
vernment, we  do  not  conceive  there  would  have  been  any  wrong 
done  to  that  ancient  kingdom.  But  instead  of  this,  the  most  vio- 
lent means  of  enforcingconformity  were  resorted  to  without  scruple, 
and  the  ejected  presbyterian  clergy  were  persecuted  by  penal  sta- 
tutes and  prohibited  from  the  exercise  of  their  ministry.  These  ri- 
Sours  only  made  the  people  more  anxiously  seek  out  and  adhere  to 
le  silenced  preachers.  Driven  from  the  churches,  they  held  con- 
venticles in  houses.  Expelled  from  cities  and  the  mansions  of  moi, 
they  met  on  the  hills  and  deserts  like  the  French  huguenots.  *  As- 
sailed with  arms  they  repelled  force  by  force.  The  severity  of  the 
rulers,  instigated  by  the  episcopal  clergy,  increased  with  the  obsti- 
nacy of  the  recusants,  until  the  latter,  in  1666,  assumed  arms  for 
the  purpose  of  asserting  their  right  to  worship  God  in  their  own 
way.  fhey  were  defeated  at  Pentland ;  and  in  1669  a  gleam 
of  common  sense  and  justice  seems  to  have  beamed  upon  the 
Scottish  councils  of  Charles.     They  granted  what  was  called  an 
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indulgence  (afterwards  repeatedly  renewed)  to  the  presLyterian 
clergy,  assigned  them  small  stipends,and  permitted  them  to  preach 
in  such  deserted  churches  as  should  be  assigned  to  them  by  ihe 
Scottish  Privy  Council-  This  '  indulgence,'  though  clogged  with 
harsh  conditions,  and  frequently  renewed  or  capriciously  recalled^ 
was  still  an  acceptable  boon  to  the  wiser  and  better  part  of  the 
presbyterian  clergy,  who  considered  it  as  anopening  totne  exercise 
of  their  ministry  under  the  lawful  authority,  which  they  continued 
to  acknowledge.  But  fiercer  and  more  intractable  principles  were 
evinced  by  the  younger  ministers  of  that  persuasion.  They  consi* 
dered  the  submitting  to  exercise  their  ministry  under  the  control 
of  any  visible  authority  as  absolute  erastianism,  a  desertion  of  the 
^reat  invisible  and  divine  Head  of  the  church,  and  a  line  of  con* 
duct  which  could  only  be  defended,  says  one  of  their  tracts,  by 
nullifidiansjtime-servers,  infidels,  or  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
They  held  up  to  ridicule  and  abborrepce  such  of  their  brethren  as 
considered  mere  toleration  as  a  boon  worth  accepting.  Every 
thing,according  to  these  fervent  divines, which  fell  short  of  re-estab- 
lishing presbytery  as  the  sole  and  predominating  religion,  all  that 
did  not  imply  a  full  restoration  of  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant, 
was  an  imperfect  and  unsound  composition  between  God  and 
mammon,  episcopacy  and  prelacy.  The  following  extracts  from 
a  printed  sermon  by  one  of  them,  on  the  subject  of '  soul-confirma- 
tion,' will  at  once  exemplify  the  contempt  and  scorn  with  which 
these  high-flyers  regarded  their  more  sober-minded  brethren,  and 
serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  homely  eloquence  with  which  they  ex- 
cited their  followers.  The  reader  will  probably  be.of  opinion 
that  it  is  worthy  of  Kettledrummle  himself,  and  will  serve  to  clear 
Mr.  Jedediah  Cleishbotham  of  the  charge  of  exaggeration. 

^  There  is  many  folk  that  baa  a  face  to  the  religion  that  is  in  faahioo, 
and  there  is  many  folk,  they  have  ay  a  6ice  to  the  old  company,  they 
have  a  face  for  godly  folk,  and  they  have  a  face  for  persecutors  of  godly 
folk,  and  they  will  be  daddies  bairns  and  minnies  bairns  both  ;  they  will 
be  prelates  bairns  and  they  will  be  malignarUs  bairns,  and  they  will  be  the 
people  of  God's  bairns.  And  what  think  ye  of  that  bastard  temper  ? 
Poor  Peter  had  a  trial  of  this  suupleness,  but  God  made  Paul  an  instru- 
ment to  take  him  by  the  neck  and  shake  it  from  him :  And  O  that  God 
wotdd  take  us  by  the  neck  and  shake  our  soupleness  from  us. 

*'  Therefore  you  that  keeps  only  your  old  job-trot,  and  does  not  mend 
your  pace,  you  will  not  wooe  at  $atU'COffirmati<m,  there  is  a  whine  (i.  e. 
a  few)  old  job-trot,  and  does  not  mend  your  pace,  you  will  not  wone 
uisoul  corfimuuion^  there  is  a  whine  old  job- trot  ministers  among  us,  a 
whine  old  job-trot  professors,  they  have  their  own  pace,  and  iaster  thej 
will  nut  go ;  O  therefore  they  could  never  wme  to  $oul-cot^rmation  in 
the  roetlere  of  Gud.  And  our  old  job-trot  ministers  is  turned  curaieSf 
^d  our  old  job«trot  professors  is  Joined  with  them,  and  now  this  way 
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God  lias  lumed  tbera  iosid^  out,  and  has  made  it  manifeat  and  whfn  their 
heart  is  hanging  upon  this  braw,  I  if  ill  not  give  a  gray  groat  for  them  uul 
their  profession  both. 

*  The  devil  has  the  ministers  and  processors  of  Scotland,  now  io  a  «vc, 
and  O  as  be  sifts,  and  O  as  be  riddles,  and  O  as  be  rattles,  and  O  the 
chaff  be  gets ;  And  I  fear  there  be  more  chaff  nor  there  be  good  corn, 
and  that  will  be  found  among  us  or  all  be  done  :  but  the  «oiif  co^^imet^ 
sian  leaves  ever  the  devil  at  two  more,  and  be  has  aj  the  matter  gadeed, 
Aod  leaves  ajr  the  devil  in  the  lee-side, — Sirs  O  work  in  the  daj  of  the 
cross.' 

The  more  Hioderate  presbyterian  mimsters  saw  with  oain  and 
resentment  the  lower  part  of  their  congregation,  who  had  least  to 
lose  by  taking  desperate  courses,  withdrawn  from  their  flocks  by 
their  more  zealous  pretenders  to  purity  of  doctrine,  while  they 
themselves  were  held  up  to  ridicule,  old  jog  trot  profiessors  and 
chaff- winnowed  out  and  flung  away  by  Satan.     They  charged  the 
Camerooian  preachers  with  leading  the  deluded  multitude   to 
slaughter  at  Bothwell,  by  prophesying  a  certainty  of  victory,  and 
dissuading  them  from  accepting  the  amnesty  offered  by  MonmoutL 
'  All  could  not  avail,'  says  Mr.  Law,  himself  a  presbyterian  minis- 
ter, *  with  M'Cargill,Kidd,  Douglas,  and  other  witless  men  amongst 
them,  to  hearken  to  any  proposals  of  peace.     Among  others  that 
Douglas,  sitting  on  his  hoi*se,  and  preaching  to  the  confused  multi- 
tude, told  them  that  they  would  come  to  terofis  with  them,  and  like 
a  drone  was  always  droning  on  these  terms  with  them :  "  they 
would  give  us  a  half  Christ,  but  we  will  have  a  whole  Christ,^'  and 
such  like  impertinent  speeches  as  these,  good  enough  to  feed  those 
that  are  served  with  wind  and  not  with  the  sincere  rm]k  of  the 
t/ord  of  God.^     Law  also  censures  these  irritated  and  extravagant 
enthusiasts,  not  only  for  intending  to  overthrow  the  government, 
but  as  binding  themselves  to  kill  aU  that  would  not  accede  to  their 
opinion,  he  gives  several  instances  of  such  cruelty  being  exer- 
cised by  them,  not  only  upon  straggling  soldiers  whom  they  shot 
by  the  way  or  surprised  in  their  quarters,  but  upon  those  who, 
having  once  joined  them,  had  fallen  away  from  their  principles. 
Being  asked  why  ihey  committed  these  cruelties  in  cold  blood,  they 
ansivered  '  ihey  were  obliged  to  do  it  by  their  sacifed  bond.'  Upon 
these  occasions  tifty  practised  great  cruellies,  mangling  the  bodies 
of  their  victims  that  each  man  might  have  his  share  of  the^uilt. 
In  these  cases  the  Cameronians  imagined  ibemselvesthe  direct  and 
inspired  executioners  of  the  vengeaace  of  heaven.     Nor,did  they 
kcK  the  usual  tncentives  of  enthusiasm.  Peden  and  others  among 
them -set  up  a  clahn  to  the  gift  of  prophecy,  though  they  seldom 
foretold  any  thing  to  -riie  purpose.    They  detected  witches,  had 
bodilv  encounters  with  the  enemy  of  mankind  in  his  own  shape^or 
coulo  discover  him  as,  lurking  in  the  disguise  of-a  ravcn,heins|)ircd 
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the  rhetoric  of  a  Quaker's  meeting.  In  some  case*,  celestial  gusiN 
dians  kept  guard  over  their  field-meetiligs.  At  a  conventicle  held 
on  the  Lomond-hills,  the  Rev*  Mr.  Blacader  was  crediUy  assured, 
under  the  hands  of  four  honest  men,  that  at  the  time  the  meeting 
was  disturbed  by  the  soldiers,  some  women  who  had  remained  at 
home,^  clearly  perceived  as  the  form  of  a  tall  man,  majestic-Kke, 
stand  in  the  air  in  stately  posture  with  the  one  leg,  as  it  were,  ad- 
vanced before  the  other,  standing  above  the  people  all  the  time  of 
the  soldiers  shooting.'  Unluckily  this  great  vision  of  the  Guard- 
ed Mount  did  not  conclude  as  might  have  been  expected.  T^e 
divine  sentinel  left  his  post  too  soon,  and  the  troopers  fell  upon 
the  rear  of  the  audience,  plundered  and  stripped  many^  and  made 
eighteen  prisoners. 

But  we  have  no  delight  to  dwell  either  upon  the  atrocities  or 
absurdities  of  a  people  whose  ignorance  and  fanaticism  were  ren- 
dered frantic  by  persecution.     It  is  enoiigh  for  our  present  purpose 
to  observe  that  the  present  Church  of  l&oiland,  which  comprise^ 
so  much  sound  doctrine  and  learning,  and  has  produced  so  many 
distinguished  characters^  is  the  legitimate  representaiive  of  the 
indulged  clergr  of  the  days  of  Charles  If.  settled  however  upon  a 
comprehensive  basis.  That  after  the  revolution,  it  should  have  suc- 
ceedied  episcopacy  as  the  national  religion, was  natural  and  regular, 
becaa^e  it  possessed  all  thfe  sense,  learning,  and  moderation  fit  for 
such  a  change,  and  because  among  its  followers  were  to  be  found 
the  only  men  of  property  and  influence  who  acknowledged  pres- 
bytery.     But  the  Cameronians  continued  long  as  a  separate  sect, 
though  their  preachers  were  bigoted  and  ignorant,and  their  hearers 
were  gleaned  out  of  the  lower  ranks  of  the  peasantry.     Their 
principle,  so  for  as  it  was  intell'gible,  asserted  that  paramount 
species  of  presbyterian  church-government  which  was  estaHi-^hed 
in  the  year  1648,  and  they  continued  to  regard  the  established 
church  as  erastian  and  time-serving,  because  they  prudently  re- 
mained silent  upon  certain  abstract  ami  delicate  topics,  where  there 
might  be  some  collision  between  the  absolute  liberty  asserted  by  the 
church  and  the  civil  government  of  the  state.     The  Cameronians, 
on  the  contrary,  disowned  all  kings  and  government  whatsoever, 
which  should  not  take  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant;  and  lonig 
retained  hopes  of  re-establishing  that  great  national  engaeemeni, 
a  bait  which  was  held  out  to  them  by  all  those  who  wished  to  dis- 
turb the  government  during  the  reign  of  William  and  Anne,  as  i) 
evident  from  the  Memoirs  of  Ker  of  Kersland,  and  the  Negotia* 
tions  of  Colonel  Hooke  with  the  Jacobites  and  disaffected  of  the  year. 
A  party  so  wild  in  their  principles,  so  vague  and  inconsistent  in 
dieir  views,  could  not  subsist  long  under  a  free  and  unlimited 
t<deration.    They  continued  to  hold  their  preachings  00  the  hills, 
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I  Barnes,  Town  Major,  and  Civil  and 
Hon.  Company's  Services  on  die 
London.     1817. 

Helene  d?unt  maniere    incannue* 
pp.  151.     London.     1817. 
Mi  publication  and  Montbolon^s  LeU 
satisfaction. — Whatever  proves   the 
id  his  satellites  is  to  us  an  additional 
'^'^  k'  orld.     The  ill  humour  of  one  man  is 
'^  \  when  Buonaparte  complains  of  the 
it*,  i^atisfied  that  it  is  only  because  he 
loi  tunnies  of  doing  mischief  essentially  re« 
I  U:l'{]^  that  he  should  be  so  far  deceived  by 
e  f  -^  I  >!■  his  own  vanity  as  to  imagine  that  his 
uny  sympathy  in  this  part  of  the  world.  He 
d  die  epitaph  on  his  predecessor  Robes- 


ic  pas  son  sort| 
era  is  mort. 

diat  die  re  is  one  man  in  Europe  who  feels 

nl  rtgiivl  for  the  ex-Emperor:  individually 

lEtkts,  at  least  in  France.  Talleyrand  deposed 

«vi:ii  lum,  De  Stael  and  Constant  libelled  him, 

r  uiudcmie  republicans  feared  him,  Lain6  and 

J   imrchJsL^  hated  him;  all  his  Marshals  aban- 

i .  oven  ifoatures  deserted  him ;  Bertrand  him* 

.  ;rM*  his  ^itlegiance  to  the  King;  and,  what  we 

n;ij>ai  te  more  than  all  the  rest^  his  very  cook 

.:i  to  St-  Helena. 

\^^i  despisvd  av  hated  as  he  may  be,  he  is  not  on  that 

^^bus.     He  h  Llie  representative  of  the  Revolution — 

*^iidaiit  and  iv-irof  all  the  Neckers  and  Rolands,  the 

^^'5  pier  res,  ilie  Tom  Paynes  and  AnarcharsisCloots, 

J  B  trrercs,  the  Ucnriots  and  the  Hoches.     AH  that 

Siinii^ai  ill  luirope  looks  up  to  him  as  *  its  child 

f  lie  turhuknt  and  disaffected  of  all  nations,— - 

'  ^  nu  iiicoMsiderable  number,  but  after  such  con* 

'l>Q  Ims  lately  suffered, a  very  dangerous  party,— 

In  liini — Jie  k 

r f r e  c y n o5 u  r e  q(  jaundiced  eyes.' 

'  1 1  thp  va  riou  V  classes  and  shades  of  turbulence  may 

Lhemj5elve>,a[id  however  soon  thcirdifferences  might 

>  niutual  vioif^nco,  yet — for  a  season,  and  to  overturn 

fi  enemies,  goud  order,  legitimacy  and  religion— they 
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hoi  they  lost  much  of  their  zeal  when  they  were  no  longer  liable  to 
be  disturbed  by  dragoons,  sherift,  and  lieutenants  of  Militia. — 
The  old  fable  of  the  Traveller's  Cl<^  was  in  time  verified,  and  the 
fierce  sanguinary  zealots  of  the  days  of  Claverhouse  sunk  into 
suchquiet  and  peaceable  enthusiasts  as  Howie  of  Lochgoin,  or  Old 
Mortality  himself*.  It  is,  tberefoFe,  upon  a  race  of  sectaries  who  have 
long  ceased  to  exist,,  that  Mr.  Jedediah  Cleishbotham  has  chai^ged 
all  that  is  odious,  and  almost  all  that  is  ridiculous,  in  his  fictitious 
narrative,;  and  we  can  no  more  suppose  any  moderate  presbyterian 
involved  in  the  satire,  than  we  should  imagine  that  the  character  of 
Hampden  stood  committed  by  a  little  raillery  on  the  person  of 
Ludovic  Claxton,  the  Muggletonian«  If,  however,  there  remain 
any  of  those  sectaries  who,  confining  the  beams  of  the  Gospel  U} 
the  Goshen  of  their  own  obscure  synaeo^ue,  and  with  James 
Mitchell,  the  intended  assassin,  giving  their  sweeping  testimony 
against  prelacy  and  popery,  The  Whole  Duty  of  Man  and  bordles, 
promiscuous  dancing  and  the  Common  Prayec-book,  and  all  the 
other  enormities  and  backslidings  of  the  time,  may  perhaps  be 
oflfended  at  this  idle  tale,  we  are  afraid  they  will  receive  their  an^ 
swer  in  the  tone  of  the  revellers  to  Malvolio,  who,,  it  wUl  be  re- 
membered, was  something  a  kind  of  Puritan:  ^  Doest  thou  think 
because  thou  art  virtuous,  there  shall  be  no  mc»*e  cakes  and  ale? — 
Aye,  by  Saint  Anne,,  and  ginger  will  be  hot  in  the  mouth  too.'    - 

We  intended  here  to  conclude  this  long  article,  when  a  strong 
report  reached  us  of  certain  transatlantic  confessions,  which,  it 
genuine,  (though  of  this  we  know  nothing,)  assign  a  difierent  author 
to  these  volumes,  than  the  party  suspected  by  our  Scottish  corre- 
spondents. Yet  a  critic  may  oe  excused  seizing  upon  the  nearest  sus- 
picious person, on  the  principle  happily  expressed  by  Claverhouse. 
in  a  letter  tathe  Earl  of  Lmlithgow.  He  had  been,  it  seems,  in 
search  of  a  gifted  weaver,  who  used  to  hold  forth  at  conventicles : 
« I  sent  to  seek  the  webster,  (weaver),  they  brought  in  his  brother^ 
for  him:  though  he  may  be  cannot  preach  like  his  brother,  I  doubt 
^  not  but  he  is  as  well  principled  as  he,  whertfore  I  thought  it  would 
*  be  no  great  fault  to  give  him  the  trouble  to  go  jail  with  the  rest.' 


Art.  rX. — 1.  An  Appeal  to  the  British  Nation  on  the  Treatment 
experienced  by  Napoleon  Buonapavle  in  the  Island  of  Si.  Hele- 
.    na.     By  M.  Santini,  Porter  of  the  Emperor's  Closet. 

2.  Official  Memoir  dictated  by  Napoleon^  being  a  Letter  from  Coemt 
de  Moniholon  to  Sir  Hudson  Lowe.  Fourth  Edition,  with  a 
Prefece.     8vo.     pp.  79.     London.     1817. 

3.  A  Tour  through  the  Island  of  St.  Helena^  cj^c.  with  some  parti- 
culars  respecting  the  Arrival  and  Deteniwn  of  Napoleon  Buo- 
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naparte.    ByCaptain  John  Barnes,  Town  Major,  and  Civfl  and 

MiKtary   Surveyor  in  the  Hon.  Company's  Services  on  thfe. 

Island.     ISiDO.     pp.  239.     London.     1817. 
4.     Manuscrit    venu   de   St.     Hel^  d^une   manitrt    incowMU. 

Troisieme  Edition.  8 vo.  pp.  1 5 1  •  London .  1817. 
T\/^E  hav£  perused  Santini's  publication  and  Montholon's  Let* 
y^  ter  with  considerable  satisfaction. — Whatever  proves  the 
discontent  of  Buonaparte  and  his  satellites  is  to  us  an  additional 
pledge  for  the  peace  of  the  world.  The  ill  humour  of  one  man  is 
the  security  of  millions ;  and  when  Buonaparte  complains  of  the 
treatment  he  receives,  we  are  satisfied  that  it  is  only  because  he 
finds  his  means  and  opportunities  of  doing  mischief  essentially  re« 
stricted.  We  wonder,  indeed,  that  he  should  be  so  far  deceived  by 
the  flattery  of  his  followers  or  his  own  vanity  as  to  imagine  that  his 
complaints  would  find  any  sympathy  in  this  part  of  the  worid.  He 
should  have  remembered  the  epitaph  on  his  predecessor  Robes- 
pierce, 

Passant,  ne  plaigne  pas  son  sort, 
S'il  eut  v^cu,  tu  serais  mort. 

We^do  not  believe  that  there  is  one  man  in  Europe  who  feels 
die  slightest  personal  regard  for  the  ex-Emperor:  individually 
he  is  odious  to  all  parties,  at  least  in  France.  Talleyrand  deposed 
bim,  Fouche  betrayed. him,  De  Stael  and  Constant  libelled  him, 
Lanjuinais  and  the  moderate  republicans  feared  him,  Lain6  and 
the  constitutional  monarchists  hated  him ;  all  his  Marshals  aban- 
doned him ;  even  his  own  creatures  deserted  him ;  Bertrand  him- 
self ofiered  to  transfer  his  allegiance  to  the  King ;  and,  what  we 
believe  aiTectcd  Buonaparte  more  than  all  the  rest,  his  very  cook 
refused  to  follow  him  to  St.  Helena. 

But  personally  despised  or  hated  as  he  may  be,  he  is  not  on  that 
account  innoxious.  He  is  the  representative  of  the  Revolution — 
the  lineal  descendant  and  heir  of  all  the  Neckers  and  Rolands,  the 
Slants  and  Robespierres,  the  Tom  Paynes  and  AnarcharsisCloots, 
the  Talliens  and  Barreres,  the  Ucnriots  and  the  Hoches.  All  that 
survives  of  jocobinism  in  Europe  looks  up  to  him  as  Mts  child 
and  champion.'  The  turbulent  and  disafiected  of  all  nations,— 
never  in  any  times  an  inconsiderable  number,  but  after  such  con« 
Tulsions  as  Europe  has  lately  suffered,  a  very  dangerous  party,— 
all  turn  towards  him — he  is 

^  The  cynosure  q(  jaundictd  eyes.* 
And  however  all  the  various  classes  and  shades  of  turbulence  may 
differ  amongst  themselves,  and  however  soon  theirdifferences  might 
burst  out  into  mutual  violence,  yet — for  a  reason,  and  to  overturn 
their  common  enemies,  good  order,  legitifloacy  and  religion— they 
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would  cordially  and  unanimously  unite  under  the  trHCokraved 
banner  of  Buonaparte :  the  authors  of  the  Political  Reiriater  and 
the  Nain  Jaune  would  coalesce,  and  Spafields  and  the  Fauxbotnrg 
St«  Antoine  would  renew  the  alliance  which  existed  twenty  years 
ago  between  Copenhagen*house  and  the  Jacobin  Club. 

These  are  causes  which  now  give  importance  to  Buonaparfee; 
and  when  we  see  that  he  himself  still  dreams  of  being  ah  eropnor, 
and  endeavours,  by  all  the  means  with  which  intrigue  or  accident 
can  supply  him,  to  ke;ep  alive  the  criminal  expectations  to  which 
we  have  alluded,  we  feel  it  to  be  our^duty  to  expose  the  danger  of 
bis  pretensions,  the  magnitude  of  the  object  he  has  in  view,  and 
the  fraud  and  falsehood  which  he  employs  to  attain  it« 

We  think  we  shall  be  able  to  satisfy  our  readers  that,  insteadof 
any  relaxation  of  the  already  too  loose  custody  in  which  Buonaparte 
is  held,  some  further  restrictions  should  be  imposed.  Poesany  man 
alive  think  that  the  ordinary  parole  of  a  prisoner  of  war  wouM 
restrain  Buonaparte,  or  that  for  him  there  can  be  any  tie  of  honour 
or  gratitude  ?  He  never  possessed  these  Qualities  himself, '  aad 
always  discountenanced  them  in  others.  The  chofeen  of  his  heart 
were  men  of  the  most  infamouV  character;  and  Lefebre  Z>es^ 
nouettes,  we  all  know,  was  overwhehned  with  his  favour  and 
associated  to  his  intimate  society,  for  no  other  reason  than  that 
he  had  broken  his  parole  (A  honour  to  this  country* 

When  Buonaparte  was  first  deposed  at  Fontainebleau  in  1814,  we 
rather  desired  than  ho}>ed  that  he  might  be  brought  to  justice.  The 
alliances  and  treaties  which  he  had  made  from  time  to  time  mth 
the  Emperors  of  Russia  and  Austria  appeared  to  justify  a  certaia 
degree  of  deviation  from  the  strict  rule  of  retribution  which  might 
have  been  applied  to  an  usurper — but  while  his  lite  was  spared, 
his  power  should  have  been  put  to  death*  Stripped  of  the  titles 
and  rank  to  whichhe  had  waded  through  seas  of  blood,  he  should 
have  considered  himself  fortunate  in  being  permitted  to  expiate  in  a 
close  and  safe,  if  not  rigorous,  confinement,  the  injuries  he  had 
inflicted  on  the  world.  Such  an  arrangement  would  have  met,  at 
that  moment,  we  believe,  universal  concurrence ;  and  we  are  confi- 
dent that  no  public  act  of  these  latter  days  ever  filled  Europe  with 
so  much  astonishment  and  disgust  as  that  joint  production  of  weak* 
pess  and  vanity,  the  treaty  ofFontainebleau ;  which  contmued  to 
Buonaparte  not  only  a  titular  but  a  territorial  sovereignty ;  which 
revived  and  encouraged  the  revolutionary  spirit  then  about  tft 
expire  under  the  arms  of  allied  Europe,  and  to  which  nothing  but 
this  lamentable  treaty  could  have  given  the  vivacity  and  force  ia 
which  we  now  see  and/cc/  it. 

Instead,  however,  of  a  close  imprisonment,  such  as  he  (wiselj 
^  ^  bad  purposes)  had  inflicted  upon  others,  he  received,  ^. 
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this  treaty,  the  guarantee  of  every  i^g  whkb  good  taiEte  or  com- 
inoB  sense  (to  say  nothing  of  retributive  juatice)  should  have  da« 
nied  him. 

Let  u8  recall  to  our  readeiy^  recoUectioo  some  of  ks  principal 
provisions. 

1st.  He  is  permitted  to  treat  as  an  equal  with  the  Emperors  of 
Russia  and  Austria,  and  the  King  of  Prussia;  and  his  name  is  even 
allowed  to  precede  theirs  in  the  enumeration  of  the  contracting 
parties* 

2d.  After  the  defeat  of*  his  armies,  the  capture  of  his  capital, 
the  disavowal  of  his  power  by  the  French  nation  itself,  Buona- 
parte is  permitted  to  renotmce  for  himself  and  his  desetndantt  the 
throne  of  St.  Louis: — this  was  an  admission  that,  though  no  longer 
de  facto  sovereign  of  France,  (for  thesenate  and  people  bad  deposed 
him  on  the  2d  April,  1814,  and  this  treaty  is  dated  the  11th,)  he 
was  so  dejurej  and  had  therefore  a  right  to  dispose  of  the  crown: 
for  it  is  plain,  that  he  who  has  a  free  right  to  rmounce,  has  ako, 
if  he  will,  a  free  right  to  retotn. 

dd«  He  and  his  second  wife  are  not  only  to  keep  their  titles  as 
long  as  thev  live,  but  his  mother,  dame  Leteia  Raniolini ;  bis  bro« 
thers,  Mr.  Joseph,  fllr.  Louis,  Mr.  Jerome  Buonaparte;  his  sisters, 
the  widow  Le  Clerc,  Mrs.  Bacciochi,  and  tutti  quanti,  are  to  pre- 
serve, in  all  circumstances,  the  rank  and  titles  of  the  imperial  family. 

4.  The  £mpeh>r  JNapoleon  looses  the  island  of  Elba  for  his^ re- 
sidence, as  a  separate  and  sovereign  principality.  This  article  ex* 
ceeds  all  the  rest — before  this,  the  treaty  only  acknowledges  Buo- 
naparte as  rightful  monarch  of  France ;  but  here  he  seems  to  be  the 
Sovereign  of  Europe,  selecting  out  of  the  vast  possessions  which  he 
condescends  to  renounce,  an  island  which  did  net  belong  to  France, 
and  creating  ity  by  his  posthumatu  power,  into  a  sovereign  state. 

6.  But,  as  be  was  so  modest  as  to  choose  an  island,  whose  reve* 
nues  does  not  exceed  20,000/.  a  year,  he  retains  for  himself  a  portion 
-of  the  revenues  of  France,  to  the  annual  amount  of  200,000/.,  and 
for  the  princes  and  prinq&sses  of  his  august  family,  a  further  sum  of 
^0,000/.  Thus,  without  the  consent  of  the  French  nation,  with- 
out the  concurrence  of  the  French  King,  their  Majesties  the  Em«> 
perors  Napolione,  Francis,  and  Alexander,  and  the  King  of  I^ssia^ 
dispose  of  above  half  a  million  per  annum  of  the  revenues  of  France. 
This  goes  still  farther  to  prove  that  Napolione  was  considered  not 
as  the  kUe^  nor  merely  the  then  sovereign  of  France,  but  as  having 
claims  and  powers  which  extended  over  the  future;  for,  itcouldonly 
be  by  the  authority  of  Napolione  that  France  was  required  to  pay 
the  said  sum  durmg  the  life  of  the  said  Napolione  and  his  wife 
and  family,  and  for  such  payment,  this  expression  of  the  will  of  the 
md  Napolione  was  to  bt  the  King  of  France's  sufficient  warrant* 
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6.  Bat,  as  if  the  treaty  would  be  imperfect  if  it  obIv  recognized 
his  imperial  character  and  made  provision  for  bis  nnanciai  con- 
cerns, some  doubtful  transactions  of  his  domestic  life  and  moral 
character  are  sanctifed  in  this  precious  docudient ;  and  his  repu- 
diated wife,  her  Majesty  the  Empress  Josephine,  ci-devant  Madame 
Buonaparte,  ci-devant  Madame  Barras,  ci-devant  Madame  Beau- 
hamats,  ci-devant  Mademoiselle  Josephe-Rose  Tascher,ls  recc^- 
nized  by  her  highest  titles,  and  is  gratified  with  an  annuity  of  an 
hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling,  to  be  paid  (nolens  volens)  by 
Louis  XVrif.  over  and  above  all  the  property  of  all  kinds  which 
the  aforesaid  lady  had  before  carefully  appropriated  to  her  own 
use.  We  believe  that  the  barefaced  profligacy  of  recognizing,  in 
a  puUic  document,  two  wives  living  at  the  same  time,  is  unexam- 
pled. Captain  Macheath  himself,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Beg- 
gar's Opera,  is  more  modest,  and  in  his  engagement  before  the 
publio  contents  himself  with  one. 

7.  The  Emperor  Napolione,  of  his  good  grace  and  generosity, 
cedes  to  his  Majesty  the  King  of  France  (who  is  no  party  to  the 
treaty)  all  the  property,  whetner  in  lands  or  diamonds,  &c.  which 
is  attached  to  the  crown  of  France;  in  other  words,  Buonaparte 
consents  to  create  Louis  Capet,  King  of  France. 

Such  arc  the  chief  articles  of  this  monstrous  treaty,  which,  by 
legitimatizingusurpalion,  sanctioning  plunder,  prostituting  imperial 
rank  and  sovereign  dignity  to  grooftis,  billiard  markers,  and  fiUes  de 
joie,  by  recognizing  an  impious  divorce,  and  by  setting  at  defiance, 
in  the  heart  of  France,  the  due  authority  of  the  French  king  and 
French  nation,  has  done  more  mischief  than  any  single  act  in  which 
Buonaparte  was  ever  before  engaged,  and  was,  in  feet,  the  first  if 
not  the  sole  cause  of  the  second  invasion,  and  of  that  lamentable 
expenditure  of  blood  and  treasure  in  the  year  1816,  and  of  the 
consequent  distressed  and  impoverished  state  of  the  greater  part 
of  Europe. 

The  crowning  circum^ance  of  this  treaty  was,  that  the  signa* 
ture  of  Lord  Castlereagh  \vas  fraudulently  affixed  to  the  copies 
which  were  published  on  the  continent,  though  the  Britbh  minis- 
ter was  in  no  degree  a  party  to  it ;  so  that  it  may  be  truly  said 
to  have  commenced  in  folly  and  ended  in  falsehood. 

We  have  thought  it  necessary  to  recall  the  circumstances  of 
this  treaty  to  our  readers'  recollection,  because  it  afibrds  a  string 
and  melancholy  lesson  of  the  danger  of  compromising  the  great 
principles  of  politics  or  morals  for  any  minor  considerations,  and 
of  extending,  under  the  specious  names  of  candour  and  genero- 
sity, countenance  to  firaud,  and  impunity  to  crime.  But  there  is 
another  reason  still  more  intimately  connected  with  our  present 
purpose  for  which  we  quote  this  document:  this  treaty,  thus  dSc- 
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tated  by  himself,  scandalously  favourable  to  all  his  views,  Buona- 
parte wantonly  violated,  and  has,  indeed,  always  treated  with  such 
contempt,  that  he  has  never  even  deigned  to  apologize  for  having 
broken  it. 

Buonaparte  now  professes  to  have  finished  his  political  career, 
and  to  desire  only  a  peaceful  and  quiet  retirement — so  he  said  at 
£lba — Why  then  did  he  leave  that  i^etirement  which  he  himself  had 
chosen?  and  is  he  now  more  entitled  to  credeuce  and  confidence  than 
he  vf^s  then? — can  rivers  flow  backward?— can  the  hyaena  he 
tamed? — can  Buonaparte  change  his  nature,  and  be  bound  by  ties 
ivhich  he  has  over  and  over  again  broken^  or  restrained  by  feelings 
vhich  confessedly  henever/e/<  ? — ^and  are  the  lives  and  happiness 
of  mankind  to  be  risked  upon  the  empty  promises  of  a  bankrupt 
in  honour,  whose  only  distinction  is  that  he  has  failed  so  often 
and  to  such  a  frightful  amount  ? 

It  is  unfortunate  for  the  world  that  when — after  the  breach  of 
this  treaty,  after  his  new  usurpation,  and  after  having  occasioned 
the  death  of  an  hundred  thousand  men — he  fell  again  into  the 
power  of  his  conquerors,  it  is  unfortunate,  we  repeat,  that  his  life 
was-not  the  forfeit  of  his  treason  and  bis  treachery.  His  public 
execution  would  have  been  a  great  and  useful  act  of  justice. — 
More  guilty  than  Ney,  Labedoy^re,  or  Murat,  his  punishment 
would  have  had  an  infinitely  greater  effect  than  theii^ ;  and  if  hi, 
the  great  cause  of  all  the  evil,  had  been  brought  to  the  block,  the 
blood  of  the  other  less  guilty  victims  might  have  been  spared — 
Labedoy^  might  have  been  permitted  to  make  living  reparation 
to  his  injured  country  ;  and  Ney  might,  perhaps,  by  a  long  repent- 
ance have  atoned  for  his  crime  and  retrieved  his  dishonour.  The 
king  of  France  might  then  have  gathered  all  his  subjects  (except 
the  murderers  of  his  brother)  under  the  wings  of  amnesty  and 
ob^vion,  and  the  sins  of  the  whole  people  might  have  been  buried 

ib   the  GRAVE  OF  THE  ORBAT  OFFENDER.  , 

But  that  better  and  juster  course  being  rejected,  we  believe 
every  sound  head  and  uninfected  heart  in  Europe  will  agree  that 
there  remained  but  one  alternative  to  be  adopted — that  system 
of  seclusion  and  safe  custody  of  which  Buonaparte  now  so  vehe« 
mentiy  complains. 

This  brings  us  to  a  nearer  consideration  of  the  works  mentioned 
in  the  title  to  this  Article :  we  say  nearer-^for  we  flatter  ourselves 
that  our  readers  will  see  that  these  introductory  observations  are 
intimately  connected  with  the  grounds  and  principles  of  the  sub- 
ject under  discussion. 

We  shall  begin  with  Montholon^s  Letter. — To  this  tissue  of 
falsehood  we  nave  reason  to  believe  that  Count  Montholon  has 
contributed  nothing  but  his  signature,  and  that  it  is  the  joint  pro- 
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(kictkm  of  Boooaparce  aad  his  amt  danmie  Count  Las  Catet, 
whose  Qftme  and  qv^ities  are  not  new  to  our  readers — ^nor  as  ii  to 
be  considered  as  a  single  document,  standing  on  its  own  iotrinsk 
demerit — it  is  part  of  a  system  of  fraud,  intrigue,  and  (to  use  iheir 
own  term)  of  mvstificationy  which  these  worthies— consistent  in 
their  objects  and  their  modes  of  attaining  them — are  carrying  on 
in  little  at  St  Helena,  as  they  formerly  practised  them  in  gross  at 
the  Tuileries. 

This  Letter,  purp(»ting  to  be  addressed  to  Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  the 
governor  of  St«  Helena,  was  written  for  the  sole  purpose  of  being 

Erinted  and  circulated  in  Europe,  to  keep  alive  die  interest  of  the 
levolutionistsaboutBuonaparte,  which  he  supposed  to  be  flaggings 
and  for  the  same  object,  and  about  the  same  time,  other  pubKca- 
tions  in  various  shapes,  under  different  names,  but  all  having  the 
same  object,  have  been  disseminated  throughout  Europe.  Of  these, 
that  whidi  is  best  known  in  England  are  the  Letters  of  Mn 
Warden,  who  has  been  made  (we  wiH  not  say  the  innocent^  buc) 
the  ignorant  tool  of  the  cabal.  Our  readers  will  recollect  thai 
in  oar  review  of  this  man^s  work,  we  ventured  to  assert — tsc, 
that  no  suck  Letters  were  ever  written  ;  and  2d,  that  Mr.  Warden 
only  brought  home  with  him  certain  notes  of  conversattoos  with 
Buonaparte  and  his  followers,of  which  the  tone  and  substance  vera 
made  to  fit,  not  the  truth  of  the  facts,  but  ihe  object  which  Buona* 
parte  had  to  accomplish. 

These  suspicions  have  been  fully  realized. — Mr.  WardeB,thoogh 
he  aflects  in  an  Advertisement  to  a  new  edition  of  his  work  to  tMe 
notice  of  our  animadr^rsions,^  does  not  venture  to  affirm  that  svch 
Letters  ever  were  written^  He  confesses  indeed  that  he  emplofed 
a  literary  man  tocorrect  his  work,  but  alleges  that  this  person  added 
nothing  of  his  own :  but,  we  repeat  it,  he  does  not  and  he  caoaol 
deny  that  the  character  of  letters  ivri/ten/rom  St.  Helena,  which 

.  ■  ■■  II     I         ■  I    I  I  I     I  .,      I  .     I     -  ■■  ■  I    -fc     ■! 

*  This  poor  man  b  at  once  so  fgnorant  and  so  mulish  Uiat  he  has  not  been  al>l«  to 
oorrect  the  errors  which  we  pointed  oat  to  him.  In  his  late  editioot  he  stiH  misspeb 
almost  an  the  names  he  mentioas,  and  in  one  instance  he  has  made  %alial  he  thoonht 
a  eerpeofiofif  wliich,  besides  out-t>laaderin^  aU  his  former  blunders,  is  such  a  happjr 
satire  on  the  Buonaparte  dynasty  that  it  wilt  at  once  amuse  our  readers  and  sink  Air. 
Warden,  if  possible,  into  lower  contempt. 

He  bad  stated,  p.  212,  that  Buonaoarte  had  lost  at  Waterloo  a  necklace  ^wm  Uai 
by  his  Jiiter  the  Princess  i/ortefise.  9ometK>dy ,  skilled  in  the  Almanach  Imperial,  ia- 
formed  him  that  Hortense  was  Buonaparte's  step  daughter,  and  not  his  sister,  and  that 
as  Warden  pretended  to  have  heard  the  stoiy  from  General  Bertrand,  so  mm  a 
lUsehood  threw  his  whole  work  into  attar  discredit  To  give  therefore  some  d^^aa 
ot  consistencv  to  the  story,  it  was  necessary  that  one  of  the  Jtifcrt  should  replace  the 
daughter,  and  accordingly  Madame  la  Princesse  Borohbse  was  snegested : — but  Afr. 
Warden  is  so  profoundly  ignorant  not  only  of  the  names  of  the  famHy,  bat  even  of  tiM 
French  language,  that  ne  has,  with  a  delightful  stupidity,  called  this  illustrioos  Iady» 
l«a  Princette  Bourocoisb  !  Heaven  and  earth  !  her  Imperial  Hichness  the  Princees 
Borguene,  Dachea  of  Goaftalla  and  Panna»  Vica-Qaean  of  Stmria,  a 'jpriaecap^ 
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was  intended  to  give  authority  to  and  to  vouch  for  the  authenticity 
of  his  work^  is  false,  and  that  the  whole  foundation  and  substance 
of  hi6  apology  for  Buonaparte  (for  such  it  is)  was  informatiofi 
given  him  by  that  person  and  his  followers,  and  given  bg  them  for 
the  purpose  of  publication. 

We  nave  been  iofermed  that  when  Mr.  Warden  had  left  St. 
Helena,  it  was  well  known  to  all  the  French  that  he  was  carrying 
home  notes  for  publication :  and  that,  on  the  arrival  of  a  ship 
from  England  which  brought  newspapers  and  books,  Buona- 
parte heedlessly  asked  if  fVarden^s  book  was  come.  Unluckily, 
Mr.  Warden^s  book  was  only  published  in  London  about  the 
time  when  Buonaparte  asked  the  Question,  and  was  not  known  at 
St.  Helena  for  six  weeks  after.  Whether  it  was  \^  Buonaparte's 
desire  that  Warden  gave  his  publication  the  shape  in  which  we  see 
it,  or  whether  the  surgeon  acted  from  a  natural  tendency  to  sophis* 
tication,  we  cannot  pre^nd  to  say, — ^it  is  enough  for  us  to  repeat, 
that  his  book  is  a  gross  imposition ;  the  substance  of  which  are  the 
iaisehoeds  of  Las  Cases  and  Buonaparte,  and  the  shape  of  which 
is  the  fabrication  of  die  anonymous  editor. 

Montholon's  paper  assunles  a  more  formal  character :  it  israther 
a  Manifesto  than  a  Letter,  and  must  be  received  less  as  a  complaint 
of  Buonaparte^s  grievances  than  a  record  and  register  of  his  pre- 
tensions — a  word  tatke  wise  of  both  parties,  and  a  plain  intimation 
that  he  consider*  himself,  de  jure,  still  Emperor  of  France. 

We  have  already  said  that  the  whole  of  these  transactions  belong 
to  history,  and  that  it  is  our  duty  not  to  permit  misrepresentations 
and  falsehoods,  which  we  have  the  means  of  contradicting,  to  pass  by 
unre&ited.  Buonaparte's  character  is  pretty  well  known  at  this 
day ;  but,  horeafter,  the  system  of  fraud  which  this  Jtpiter-Scapin 
practises  in  ereart  and  in  little — the  now  mean,  now  monstrous 
frauds  which  he  employs  on  every  occasion,  will  appear  almost  in- 
credible, and  will  require,  to  obtain  the  credence  of  posterity,  the 
full  weight  of  contemporary  evidence. 

The  motion  in  the  House  of  Peers  which  Lord  Holland  founded 
on  these  publications  has  done — whatever  may  have  been  his  lord- 
ship's intention — a  ereat  deal  of  good,  by  leading  to  the  fullest  and 
most  complete  overthrow  of  a  fabric  which  Buonaparte  and  his 
followers  had  been  building  up  for  upwards  of  a  year  past. 

The  speech  of  Earl  Bathurst,  in  reply  to  Lord  Holland  and  in 
refutation  of  Buonaparte,  was  equally  victorious  over  both.  It 
was  triumphant  onevery  point,  and  was  alikedistinguished  by  good 
taste, easy  pleasantry,  and  irresistible  argument*  It  overwhelmed 
this  precious  Manifesto  with  ridicule  and  disgrace,  and  left  its 
hearers  amazed  at  the  folly  and  disgusted  at  the  falsehood  of  this 
great  effort  of  Napolione's  genius.    It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that 
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no  full  and  authenUc  report  of  this  speech  has  been  published  t 
from  the  notes,  however,  which  were  given  in  the  newspapers,  wie 
shall  be  able  to  collect  some  important  observations ;  and  thou^ 
the  wit  and  elogucnce  will  have  evaporated,  the  faicts,  which  are 
still  more  valuable,  will  remain. 

Buonaparte  sets  out  with  protesting  against  the  Convention  kx  his 
confinement  signed  on  the  2d  August,  1815,  between  EQglaB40 
Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria.     His  first  ground  of  protest  is,  that 

*  he  18  not  the  prisoner  of  England.  After  having  placed  his  abd&ca* 
tion  in  the  hands  of  the  representatives  of  the  nation,  for  the  fidTXjmXegm 
of  the  constitution  adopted  by  the  French  people^  amd  in  favour  of  hU  um^ 
he  repaired  VOLUNTARILY  and  frkbly  to  England,  with  the  view  of 
Irving  there,  as  a  private  indrvidual,  under  the  protection  of  the  Britiali 
laws.' — p.  4L 

We  shall  not  here  repeat  what  we  have  said  about  his  abdica- 
tions ;  we  shall  only  observe  of  the  first,  that  it  was  tm-conditioiialy 
and  absolute  against  himself  and  his  descendants — and  of  the  se- 
cond, in  violation  of  the  former,  and  in  favour  of  his  sob,  that  k 
was  the  trick  of  a  thief  caught  in  the  fact  who  endeavours  to  cod- 
vcy  his  booty  to  bis  accomplice.  The  bare  mention  of  sudi  iatpii- 
dent  pretensionsis  a  sufficient  refiuation.  But  he  repeats,  for  the 
ninety-ninth  time,  and  after  ninety-nine  refiitations,  the  old  lie — 
that  he  repaired  voiuntarily  and  freely  to  England.  His  pertina- 
city in  this  assertion  must  excuse  the  repetition  of  our  denial,^ 
which  we  shall  take  out  of  the  mouth  of  his  associates.  First,  let 
us  hear  the  Count  de  las  Cases  in  his  conversation  with  Mr.  War* 
den. 

'  When  the  Emperor  quitted  Paris,  it  was  with  the  fixed  determtoafioB 
of  proceeding  tp  America.  On  our  arrival  at  Rochefort,  the  difficoltjr 
of  brqcQeding  to  the  Land  of  Promise  appeared  to  be  much  greater  tbiA 
had  been  projected..  Every  inquiry  was  made,  and  various  projects 
proposed,  but  no  very  practicable  scheme  offered  itself.  At  lengtb,  as 
a  dernier  resort,  two  chasse-marees  were  procured,  and  it  was  in  actual 
contemplation  to  attempt  a  voyage  across  the  Atlantic  in  them,  and  it 
was  thought  that  during  the  night  we  might  effect  our  meditated  bscafe. 
This  project,  however,  was  soon  abandoned,  (as  too  dangerous,)  and  sm 
alternative  appeared  but  to  throw  ourselves  on  the  generosity  of  Eng^ 
lukd.'^lTarden,  pp.  6 1 ,  63. 

And  this  same  Las  Cases  came  to  Captain  Maitland's  ship  id 
Basque  Roads,  to  ask  for  passports  for  America : — they  were  re- 
fused. He  next  proposed  terms  of  surrender : — they  were  reject- 
ed ;  and  there  was  no  alternative  but  to  surrender  at  discretion. 

General  Bertrand  also  repeated  to  Mr.  Warden,  that  when  Buo- 
naparte consulted  him  as  to  surrendering  himself  to  the  Englisl;i 

^*,.^\^1**^^'  ^^  readers  to  Art  UI.  of  <mr  27th  Noniber,  in  whSdl  (hUmrt 
ef  the  subject  iiducHised  in  detail.  *^ 
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he  declined  to  become  his  counseller  at  that  critical  moment, 
becaose  he  *  thought  it  not  impossible  that  his  libertt/  might  bft 
endangered  by  the  resolution  of  that  hour.' — Warden^  p.  16. 

This  forced  volition  and  this  free  necessity  remind  us  of  thfe 
reluctant  alacrity  of  Bullcalf,  who  begins  by  offering  to  give  up 
bis  French  Crowns  ^  and  concludes  by  protesting  that  he  is  ready  to 
go  voluntanly,  if  he  cannot  help  it. — 

*Good  mastert  Corporate  Bardolpb,  stand  my  friend,  and  here  fs  foot 
Harry-ten  shillings  in  French  etForams  for  you. — In  very  truth,  Sir,  I  had 
as  lief  be  hanged.  Sir,  as  go  ;  andjret,  for  mine  own  patt.  Sir,  1  do 
not  care  ;  but  rather  because  I  am  unwilling,  and  for  mine  own  parC 
liave  a  desire  to  stay  with  my  friends ;  else,  Sir»  I  did  not  care^  for 
mine  own  part,  so  much.' — 2d  Part' Henry  IV. 

The  imperial  Bullcalf  then  goes  on-^ 

*  The  person  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  is  actually  in  the  power  of 
England ;  but  he  neither  has  been,  nor  is,  in  the  power  of  Austria^ 
Ri^ria,  and  Prussia,  either  in  fact,  or  of  right,  even  according  to  the 
laws  aad  customs  of  England,  which  never  included,  in  the  exchahge 
of  prisoners,  Russians,  Prussians,  Austrians,  Spaniards,  or  Portugdese^ 
though  united  to  these  powers  by  treaties  of  altiaace,  and  making  war 
conjointly  with  them.'«^p.  41. 

This  is  an  impudent  falsehood  on  a  matter  now  of  iitde  import* 
aBce;  but  as  truth  is  always  worth  something,  we  stiall  set  even 
this  matter  right*  Buonaparte,  in  Ihe  negotiation  for  the  exchange 
of  prisoners  of  war  in  1810  insisted,  as  a  sine  qua  non,  that  Eng- 
laiKJ  should  exchange  her  French  prisoners  for  tne  allied  prisoners: 
in  the  possession  of  Buonaparte ;  and  to  tUs  principle^  England 
agreed.  The  negotiation  broke  oflf,  as  will  be  seen  oy  reference 
to  the  papers,  on  pomts  of  detail ;  but  the  proposition  which  Buo^ 
naparte  now  denies,  was  on  that  occasion  advanced  by  himself, 
and  conceded  by  England.  So  much  for  his  veracity  m  a  plain 
loatterof  fact. 

Having  thus  strenuously  denied  that  the  three  sovereigns  have 
any  right  over  him,  he,  rather  inconsistently,  proceeds  to  say,  that 
j^  they  had,  they  no  doubt  would,  in  consideration  of  alliance  and 
old  friendship,  have  treated  him  better.  It  really  excites  one's  in^ 
dignation  to  hear  Napolione  Buonaparte  representing  himself  as 
four  times  the  benefactor  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  because 
he  four  times  invaded  his  country,  and  twice  desolated  his  capital— • 
describing  as  the  mere  effect  of  his  own  good  nature  and!  moderation, 
that  *  the  house  of  Austria  had  not  ceased  ^like  those  of  Bourbon 
and  Bragan2a)  to  reign  ;^  and  reproaching  to  that  family  the 
bitterest  of  all  the  evils  he  had  inflicted  upon  it,  by  a  sarcastic  allu* 
sion  Ho  the  relations  which  religion  and  nature  have  formed  be- 

*See  the  Momitor  of  the  24  Dt ceaabtr,  ISIO. 
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tween  a  father  and  a  chilcU-relations  which  never  are  vioUted 
ifith  impuoity.^  (p.  59.)  Alas,  alas !  the  Devil  can  speak  truth; 
and  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  when  he  sacrificed  his  young  and 
innocent  child  to  this  bloody  Moloch,  did  indeed  violate  rebtions, 
the  contepapt  of  which  certainly  has  not  escaped  with  ingnmitj/! 

His  claims  on  the  good  will  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia  are  stated 
with  still  more  efirontery. 

^  Had  t|ie  perBOn  of  the  emperor  Napoleon  been  in  the  pofrer  of  the 
Emperor  Ale](ander,  be  would  have  recollected  the  ties  of  fnendsbip 
coDtracjted  at  Tilsit,  at  Erfurtb,  and  during  twehe  ytart  of  daily  wn- 
fpondence. 

^  He  would  have  recollected  tbe  conduct  of  tfie  Emperor  Napoleoi 
the  day  after  the  battle  of  Austeriitz,  when,  though  be  could  hare 
made  him,  with  the  wreck  of  his  army,  prisonerj  he  contented  himseK 
witb  taking  his  parole,  and  allomed  him  to  operate  his  retreat.  He  would 
have  recollected  tbe  dangers  to  which  the  Emperor  Napoleon  persooallj 
exposed  bimsetf  in  order  to  extinguish  the  fire  of  Moscow,  and  to  pr^ 
serre  that  caprtal  for  him — assuredly,  that  Prince  would  &emha*e 
violated  tbe  duties  of  fideDdsbip  and  gratitude  towards  a  friend  ia  m- 
fortune.' — pp.  43,  45. 

To  this  we  have  only  to  observe  that  the  imptidence  of  Ibe  man 
who  could  thus  refer  to  what  had  passed  before  bis  wanton  and 
flagitious  invasion  of  Russia,  and  allude  to  this  iavasioii,  not  as 
caneelHng  former  cann<nions,  but  as  giving  him  new  daim  oo 
Alexanders  gratitude,  is  only  equalled  oy  the  ridiculous  absur- 
dity of  such  a  proceeding ;  the  mention,  above  all,  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  Mosco  is  a  subline  trait  of  egotism  and  insensibih'ty;  it 
requires  no  answer,  but  we  gladly  subjoin  a  remark  made  upon 
this  passage  by  Count  Rastopchin,  the  heroic  governor  d  tiat  ill- 
iated  but  illustrious  capital* 

*  I  was  much  surprised  in  seeing,  in  Buonaparte's  Appeal  to  ibe  Bri- 
tish Kadon,  that  he  had  incurved  danger  in  wishing  to  save  Moicoir 
from  tbe  conflagration,  in  the  year  1812.  His  amazii^  efibrts  ad 
greatness  of  mind  were,  howevef,  limited  to  mounting  his  horse  as  soon 
as  the  fire  appeared,  and  galloping  to  tbe  distance  uf  twoEi^lish  ni^ 
from  the  tonn  iu  order  to  place  himself  in  safety.  He  passed  three 
days  apd  three  nights  id  a  palace  jp  the  midst  of  a  corps  of  tpoopi  who 
bivouacked,  aqd  only  returned  to  Moscow  on  the  fourth  day,  when  the 
conflagration  had  ceased,  after  having  constipned  7,632  houses.  1  ^ 
weH  informed  of  alt  that  was  passing  in  tbe  town  by  means  of  six  ^* 
cers  disgnised,  who  remained  undiscovered  during  the  whole  of  Buo* 
naparte's  stay  at  Moscow  ;  but  on  his  quitting  it,  Le  set  fire  to  tbe  Pa- 
lace of  tbe  Kremlin  among  others,  and  to  tbe  castle  of  Petrovsk/i  ^i^ 
had  served  him  as  an  asylum  during  the  great  cooflagratioD.  Perhaps 
this  was  done  by  him  as  an  act  of  kinfiiess,  with  the  intentian  of  pu"'/' 
fng  them  by  fire  from  the  evils  he  had  been  tbe  source  od  Ffomtw 
JDj^e  of  tfiis  Appeal  jt  would  s^m  that  he  dicUted  it  at  tb^  "WWe^l 
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wbeD  his  mind  was  guided  by  the  same  feelings  as  during  his  passage  to 
the  island  of  St.  Helena  in  1815,  and  he  appears  unwilling  to  forget  the 
style  of  his  bulletins,  which  serves  as  a  proof  that  habit  i»  a  second  na* 
ture.' 

The  climax,  however,  of  his  audacity,  is  his  claim  upon  the  gra- 
titude of  the  king  of  Prussia,  *  because  after  the  battle  of  Fried« 
^  land  he  did  not  place  another  prince  on  the  throne  of  Berlin.' 
(p.  43.)    Does  Buonaparte  forget  the  injuries  he  inflicts,  as  a 

S onerous  man  forgets  the  benefits  he  confers?  or  does  he  think 
at  Prussia  can  forget  what  he  made  her  suffer  in  the  three  dread- 
ful years  after  the  treaty  of  Tilsit  ?  Does  he  suppose  that  we  can 
forget  his  base  and  unmanly  insults  of  the  Queen  of  Prussia  while 
«he  lived,  or  that  we  are  ignorant  of  the  more  base  and  unmanly 
calumnies  with  whichj  in  his  atrocious  jocularity^  he  still  perse- 
cutes her  memory  ? — By  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  Prussia  was  to  have 
b^en  evacuated  on  the  1st  October,  1807.  It  may  be  truly  said 
that*  it  nev^r  was  evacuated  till  after  the  battle  of  Leipsic,  and 
every  day  of  that  long  and  disastrous  period  afforded  fresh  in* 
stances  of  the  treachery,  the  rapacity,  and  the  cruelty  of  Buona* 
parte  and  his  myrmidons.  We  do  not  believe  (and  it  is  saying  a 
great  deal)  that  any  other  portion  of  this  man's  public  life  is  more 
disgraceful  to  his  character  as  a  soldier,  a  statesman,  a  man,  than 
the  whole  of  his  proceedings  in  Prussia, — and  yet  he  has  claims^ 
forsooth,  on  the  gratitude  ot  her  king ! 

Having  thus  insulted  her  allies,  he  next  honours  England  with 
reproaches  for  secluding  him  in  St.  Helena — he  wished  only  for 
retirement  in  England,  under  the  protection  of  the  English  Jaws, 
and  in  the  bosom  of  a  *  great,  generous,  and  free  people.' 

quantum  mutatus  ab  illo 

Heotore! 

How  this  Hector  has  lowered  his  tone ! — we  are,  it  seems,  no 
longer  th^  English  of  the  Moniteurs: — no  longer  *  a  people  without 
shtme  or  decency  ;^  no  longer  Uhe  incendiaries  of  mankind;^  no 
longer  *  an  infamous  horde  of  pirates  who  shudder  at  the  sight  of 
the  peace  of  the  world  as  the  devil  did  at  the  happiness  of  our  first 
parents  J^  We  have  ceased  to  be  the  *  objects  of  the  malediction  of 
every  virtuous  hearV — it  is  no  longer  our  distinctive  *  character  to 
make  a  jest  of  every  thing  the  most  sacred-^-to  be  pusillanimous  to 
^ur  enemies^  and  treacherous  to  our  allies.^     These  delicate  com- 

Eliments  to  the  great,  generous,  and  free  people,  are  sc- 
jcted  from  the  very  first  Moniteur  which  we  happened  to  open, 
that  of  30th  January,  1810.  And  on  what  subject  will  our  readers 
believe  that  Ais  torrent  of  Billingsgate  is  let  loose  ?— truly  upon 
our  base,  infamous,  pusillanimous,  and  treacherous  determinant! 
to  assist  Spain  and  Portugal  in  their  ill-judged  opposition  to  th^ 
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fraternal  embraces  of  Buonaparte — a  fraternity  which,  as  was  wH* 
tily  said  of  his  friend  Marat's,*  resembled  that  of  Cain  to  AbeL 

Buonaps^rte  now  complains  that  this  great  and  pusillanimous-* 
generousand  treacherous — freeandshameless  people,  are  insensible 
to  the  *  dimdrche  francke,  noble  et  vltine  de  confianct^  of  Buoaa- 
{)arte;  (we  assure  our  wondering  r^aers  we  use  his  own  modest  ex- 
pressions;) and  have  transported  him  to  a  rock  in  the  ocean,  2,000 
miles  from  Europe,  the  climate  of  which  is  the  most  inimical  io 
the  whole  world  to  the  health  of  his  imperial  Majesty.  We  should 
like  to  ask  whether  it  is  a  much  worse  climate  than  Egypt,  where 
he  deserted  one  army?  or  St.  Domingo,  where  he  confesses  that 
be  sent  another  to  perish?  Is  his  prison  more  damp  than  the  tower 
of  the  Temple  in  which  Captain  Wright  was  murdered,  or  closer 
than  the  castle  of  Valencey  in  which  he  cooped  up  Ferdinand  ? 
Is  the  weather  worse  or  the  dungeon  damper  than  those  to  which 
he  wantonly  exposed  the  Earl  of  Elgin,  wnose  sacred  character  of 
an  ambassador  only  aggravated  the  virulence  of  his  imperial  perse- 
cutor ?  He  was  not  used  to  be  so  nice  about  climates,  this  empe* 
ror — when  the  Moniteur  was  so  good  as  to  assuage  the  anxiety  of 
Europe  with  grave  assurances  that  in  the  snows  of  Russia,  and  the 
arid  sands  of  Castille,  where  his  followers  were  perishing  by  thoo- 
sands,  sa  Majeste  ImperiaU  elait  totgours  bien  portarUe.  But  this 
story  of  the  clitnate  is,  like  all  the  rest,  a  falsehood ;  as  we  shall 
show  in  a  subsequent  part  of  these  observations. 

*  Rancotur  only,'  says  the  much  injured  Napoleon,  *  could  have 
^  chosen  such  a  residence  for  me.' — p.  49. — 

The  truth  is,  that  with  a  needless  attention  to  the  health  and 
comforts  ef  him  who  never  attended  to  those  of  any  hunjan  being 
but  himself,  the  island  of  St.  Helena  was  selected  as  the  place 
where  the  greatest  security  to  Europe  could  be  combined  with  the 
greatest  personal  indulgence  to  the  prisoner,  an  indulgence  which, 
as  we  shall  see  by  and  by,  has  been  carried  much  too  far. 

The  next  complaint  is  one  which,  at  first,  sounds  very'light,  but 
is,  in  fact,  very  serious ;  not  only  on  account  of  the  obstinacy  and 
virulence  with  which  it  is  urged,  but  of  the  consequences  which 
would  be  deduced  from  a  conmliance  with  Buonaparte's  wishes. 

He  insists  on  being  called  Emperor  and  Majesty  ! 

He  resents  with  great  indignation  the  title  of  General  Bum' 
parte,  which  is  given  to  him,  *  as  if  the  English  wisheci  to  obh'ge 
him  to  consider  himself  as  never  having  reigned  in  France:'  (p«  49) 
*  to  style  him  General  now  is  to  declare  that  he  has  neither  been 

*  BaoDaparte  was  lo  obscure  during  Marat*8  reign  that  we  dare  not  anert  ^ 
tiiere  was  a  personal  friendsbip  between  Uieso  two  worthies,  bat  |t  is  ^^*^j^ 
tbeie  was  a  perfect  congenialit|r  of  senUment;  and  his  Majesty  Joacfaifi  of  ^Tf* 
Napolione's  brotber-inlaw,  pabliely  requested  permissioii  to  change  bis  nm^^^^ 
Murta  to  Moral,  (n  honour  of.  the  deceived  patriott. 
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chief  magistrate  of  the  republic,  nor  a  sovereign  of  the  fourth  <^« 
nasty,*  (p.  61.)  And  he  asserts  with  that  dashing  kind  of  logic 
which  characterizes  his  school,  that  we  were  bound  to  give  him 
this  title  because  we  sent  an  envoy  to  the  republic  when*  he  was 
first  consul,  and  in  1807  and  1813  offered  to  treat  with  France,  by 
Lords  Lauderdale  and  Castlereaeh.  To  all  this  the  answer  is 
simple, — ^that  this  country  never  did  consider  him  as  reigning — 
never  did  acknowledge  tne  fourth  dynasty — never  did  recoenize 
him  in  any  other  character  than  that  of  General  Buonaparte  bold* 
ing  the  office  of  first  consul  of  the  French  republic ;  and  though  he 
anects  to  consider  that  the  titleof  First  Consul,  which  we  recognized, 
obliterated  that  of  General,  to  which  we  recur,  we  can  show  on  his 
own  evidence  that  it  did  not. — The  following  extract  from  the 
Moniteur,  (after  the  rupture  of  the  peace  of  Amiens,  and  only  six 
months  before  he  began  to  call  himself  Emperor,)  proves  that  the 
titles  of  General  and  First  Consul  were  not  quite  inconsistent,  and 
will  amuse  our  readers,  as  a  specimen  of  tne  ridiculous  insanity 
and  presumptions  contempt  of  the  free  and  generous  English,  with 
whicn  he  was  at  that  period  intoxicated* 

*  BoulognSy  1 8  Brwnaire^  an  xii. 

*  On  Tuesday  last,  the  First  Consul  reviewed  the  army,  and  put  it 
through  several  maDcmivres — the  Boulogne  flotilla  has  been  reinforced  by 
60  vessels  carrying  twenty-four  pounders.' 

*  It  has  been  remarked,  as  a  bappy  omen^  that  in  diggine  the  ground  for 
the  First  Cocsul's  camp,  a  battle-axe  was  ^ound,  wbicb  belonged  to  the 
Roman  army  which  invaded  England.  In  pitching  the  First  Consul's 
tent  also,  at  Ambleteuse,  medals  of  William  the  Conqueror  were  found.  It 
will  be  admitted  that  these  coincidences  are  at  least  extraordinary ;  but 
they  will  appear  much  more  singular  if  we  recollect  that  Gxnbral 
BiMif APiRTE,  on  visiting  tbe  ruins  of  Pelusium  in  Egypt,  found  an  engra- 
vcd  head  o(  Julius  Ctesar.'    {Mon.  VXih  Nov.  1803?) 

This  is  really  very  pleasant;  and  we  entertain  ourselves  with  fan- 
cy ing  the  grimace  which  this  modern  William,  this  Corsican  Caesar, 
will  make,  when  this  ominom  passage  is  brought  to  his  recollec- 
tion.— We  beg  to  add  he  has  quite  as  much  reason  to  expect  that 
ive  should  call  hin^  William  the  Conqueror, or  Julius  Caesar,  as  Em- 
peror: as  far  as  we  are  concerned  he  has  equal  claims  to  all  three. 

Our  refusal,  however,  to  admit  this  absurd  pretension  which 
asks  from  us,  his  conquerors  and  masters,  more  than  he  could  ob- 
tain in  the  plenitude  of  his  power,  is  the  most  grievous  of  all  his 
griefs,  and  we  suspect  that  the  climate  of  St.  Helena  would  be 
greatly  improved  if  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  would  onlv  be  so  good  as 
to  intersperse  his  communications  with  those  two  little  words  £m- 
feroT  and  Majesty. 

But  how  does  this  anxious  pertinacity  to  keep  the  imperial  rank 
accord  with  his  wish  to  lire  in  retirement^  and  to  occupy  dLprivat9 
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station,  of  which  we  hear  so  much  ?  Is  it  not,  on  the  contrary, 
like  the  whole  of  his  preceding  conduct,  a  reach  at  political 
character  and  power  ?  Why  did  he  walk  about  the  decks  of  the 
Bellerophon  bareheaded  ?  but  that  he  might  exact  an  involuntary 
mark  of  respect  from  our  countrymen — why,  when  he  endeavour- 
ed to  play  off  the  same  trick  on  board  the  Northumberland,  and 
when  Sir  G.  Cockburn  put  on  his  hat,  did  he  suddenly  and  sul- 
lenly quit  the  deck  ?  but  that  he  was  resolved  to  spare  no  trick  to 
maintain  his  empty  mark  of  sovereignty — and  why  does  he  now 
so  scrupulously  exact  from  his  followers  at  St.  Helena  the  full 
ceremonies  of  the  Tuileries? — The  reason  is  obvious:  he  neir 
ther  abandons  his  own  schemes  of  criminal  ambition,  nor  is 
willing  to  permit  the  partisans  of  revolution  in  Europe  to  forget 
that  their  emperor  is  still  alive  and  still  an  emperor.  It  is  this 
which  makes  what  would  be  otherwise  ridiculous,  important ;  and 
we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  this  obstinate  assumption 
of  a  rank  which  England  never  recognized  imposes  an  obligauon 
on  our  government  to  put  an  end  to  this  scandal  at  once,  by 
directing  that  no  such  forms  and  ceremonies  shall  be  used,  and 
that,  if  mose  who  have  accompanied  Buonaparte  do  not  choose  to 
conform  to  our  usages,  and  persist  in  giving  him  a  tide  which  it 
were  treason  to  admit*  they  shall  be  removed  to  some  situatioa 
where  their  folly  can  have  no  other  consequences  than  making 
ihemselves  ridiculous. 

This  imperial  mummery  did  no  harm  while  played  off  in  their 
own  private  circle,  and  without  any  public  claim ;  but  it  has  now 
been  publicly  avowed,  and  an  appeal  to  the  wdrld  has  been  made, 
in  behalf  of  this  pretension,  and  therefore  our  ministers  have  no 
alternative — they  can  no  longer  connive  at,  without  approvkig, 
the  practice — and  if  they  do  not  immediately  put  a  period  to  the 
farce^  they  will  be  responsible  for  scenes  of  a  more  serious  nature, 
which  may  follow. 

Our  readers  would  smile  if  we  had  room  to  enumerate  the  little 
arts  with  which  Buonaparte  labours  after  this  shadow  of  a  shade. 
Whenever  any  visiter  approaches  Long  wood,  his  coming  is  watched 
— the  chairs  are  put  out  of  the  way — his  majesty  places  himself  in 
greatstate,  with  bis  cocked  hat  under  his  arm,  leans  against  a  table, 
pulls  out  a  fine  snuff-box,  and  copies  to  the  minutest  particular  the 
attitude  in  which  he  used  to  give  his  audiences  in  the  Tuileries* — 
When  he  drives  out,  in  the  hottest  weather,  the  obsequious  Ber- 
Irand  and  Las  Cases  sit  in  the  front  of  the  barouche,  bareheaded^ 
with  their  hats  under  their  arms.  Poor  Mr.  Waitlen,  when  he 
went  to  dine  with  them,  was  quite  astonished  at  the  forms  and  cere* 
monies  which  they  practised,  and  was  particularly  surprised  and 
pleased  that  at  table  a  vacant  chair  was  left  for  the  Empress  Maria 
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Louisa,  to  which  they  all  showed  great  gallantry  and  attention. 
The  surgeon,  our  readers  will  recollect,  makes  Buonaparte  quote 
Macbeth — we  are  therefore  surprised  that  the  empty  chair  at  liis 
banquet  did  not  rather  remind  him  of  Banquo  and  the  Duke 
d'Enghien,  than  of  the  Austrian  Arch-duchess.  *^ 

Oxie  of  Buonaparte's  projects  on  this  point  is  curious,  and  cha* 
racteristic  of  the  fraudulent  and  tricky  turn  of  his  mind  :  he  afiett* 
ed,  it  seems,  to  lament  the  difficulties  which  had  occurred  abdut 
this  tide,  and  intimated  that,  if  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  would  engage  to 
acknowledge  it,  he  would  assume  what  is  called  an  incognita  name^ 
such  as  Cownel  Meuron  or  Barbn-Duroc.  TMi  was  accordingly 
conveyed  to  Sir  Hudson,  as  a  great  condescension,  and  as  tne 
proof  of  a  spirit  of  humility  and  coni:iliation;  but  Sir  Hudson  Lo^i^e, 
It  appears,  was  not  to  be  deceived  with  these  professions  of 
moderation  \^  he  knew,  we  dare  say,  that  flone  but  ^n'ncw  are  in 
the  habit  of  using  the  incognito— individuals  who  are  not  of  royal 
blood,  like  Napoliooe  Buonaparte  or  Maximilian  Robespierre, 
have  their  proper  christian  and  surnames,  which  they  have  no 
right  to  lay  down  or  take  up  at  pleasure ;  and  he  must  have  seen 
that  an  admission  of  Buonaparte's  proposition  wotiild  have  eon- 
travened  our  laws,  and  hav^e  led  to  the  very  result  which  Sir  Hud« 
son  wished  to  avoid.  Buonaparte  must,  therefore,  be  content  to 
be  neither  Colonel  Meuron,  nor  Baron  Duroc,  nor  the  Empefor 
Napoleon,  nprl^apoleon  the  Great,  but  plain  Napolione  Buonap^r* 
te,  son  of  Carte'  Buonapafrte  and  Letzia  Raniolini,  born  at  Aiaccio 
in  Corsica,  on  the  5th  February,  1768,*  heretofore  general  m  the 
service  of  the  French  republic,  and  now  a  prisoner  both  of  war 
and  of  state  in  the  island  of  St.  Helena. 

His  next  complaint  is,  of  a  continuation  of  the  same  spirit  of 
malift  which  dictated  * 

*  the  order  by  whkb  tbe  Emperor  NapoTeon  was  prevented  from  writioc 
or  reviving  any  letter  which  bad  not  previously  been  opened  and  reaa 
by  tbe  Englbh  Ministers  fod  tbe  officers  o(St  Helena. 

'  l^e  possibHity  of  his  receiH&g  letters  Oporo  his  molher^  bis  «r/e,  bis 
ton,  or  bis  hrodhen^  has  thus  been  interdicted ;  and  when  be  wisbrd  to 
remove  tbt  iadonvenience  ot*  havme  tdl  fits  ItUtrt  read  by  nibaltem  (ffictrt^ 
and  to  9^itA  sealed  letters  to  the  rrince  Regent,  be  was  inronned,  that 
none  but  open  letters  could  be  passed — such  were  tbe  orders  of  tbs 
Mioittiy.* 

This  isnot  true.  The  general  and  his  suitehave  been  told  tbatthey 
shall  not  seid  or  receive  letters^  except  through  the  hands  of  thf 

governor,  and  that  these  letters  must  be  open  for  his  perusal ;  but 

'   ■  ■    ■■II. »  ^  ■■  ■  I  ,^        .   ■  

*  See  the  note  in  page  239  of  our  12th  volume,  in  which  ii  Aown  that  Buonapar- 
to,  on  hb  rite  in  the  world,  falsified  tbe  date  of  bis  birth,  hit  own  ehrittian  and  sor- 
namei,  and  the  names  of  hb  first  wife  and  of  otf  ins  fai^iiy. 
TOL.  XVf.  NO.  XlXll.  I  I 
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trery  assurance  has  been  given  them  that  this  necessary  check  oa 
dieir  correspondence  shall  go  no  farther,  and  that  no  eye  but  the 
govemor^s  should  see  their  contents* — It  will  not,  we  suppose,  be 
alleged  that  we  are  to  risk  a  second  edition  of  Elba,  or  that  Buona- 
parte is  to  be  allowed  an  uncontrolled  correspondence  witb 
America  or  France ;  and  that  St.  Helena,  instead  of  )>eing  the  de- 
pository of  the  peace  of  the  world,  should  become  the  workshop 
of  intrigue  and  the  focus  of  the  disafiec;tion  and  turbulence  of  aft 
nations.  But  it  is  amusing  enough  to  find  that  there  is  hardly  anj 
restriction  of  which  he  complains,  of  which  we  happen  not  to  have 
his  own  example  to  plead  against  him :  thus,  ibr  instance,  we  h^ve 
now  before  us,  the  copy  of  a  letter  which  a  British  oflBcer,  a  pri- 
soner at  Verdun,  endeavoured  to  transmit  to  England  in  the  year 
1810.  The  letter  contained,  as  might  be  expected,  nothing  ofanj 
importance,  but  even  this  was  not  permitted  to  pass  without  being 
read  by  the  imperial  spy  himself :  it  was  translated  into  Frenchfor 
his  perusal,  and,  by  some  mistake  in  the  office  in  which  the  letter 
was  made  up,  the  c(n>y,  with  the  assent  of  Buonaparte  tc^^its  trai^- 
mission,  in  his  own  hand-writings  was  set,  and  is  now  on  our  table! 
We  beg  our  readers  to  observe,  that  we  a*re/ar  from  denyiag 
that  Buonaparte,  while  exercising  the  government  of  France,  had  a 
perfect  right  to  inspect  the  letters  written  by  our  priseners  of  war; 
undoubtedly  he  had ;  but  we  quote  the  anecdote,  not  merely  as  a 
proof  of  his  suspicious  temper,  but  as  ao  ex||^e  which  con- 
trasts strangely  with  his  new  fanglcd  doctrines,  cThd  practically  re- 
futes his  present  complaints.     He  proceeds  in  the  same  strain — 

*  Letters  have  arrived  for  general  officers  in, the  suite  of  the  Emperor; 
they  were  broken  open  ahd  delivered  to  you ;  but  you  refused  to  coo- 
Dunicate  them  because  they  had  not  been  received  tbrough  the  channel 
of  the  English  Minister.  They  had  to  travel  bcckJhuV  thousand  Tkagnes^ 
and  these  officers  endured  the  mortificatiun  of  knowing  tftat  there  existed 
on  the  island  accounts  of  their  wives  ^  their  paretttp  and  their  children^  o^ 
tidUch  they  could  not  be  informed  i^  less  than  six  months.  The  heart 
revolts  at  such  treatment  P  "  , 

This  bui*st  of  pathos  we  shall  leave  Lord  Bathurst  to  answer 
— and  we  beg  our  readers'  particular  attention  to  his  lordship** 
closing  observation. 

*  This  is  a  direct  falsehood,  for  which  there  was  not  the  smallest  ibunda- 
tion.  Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  on  seeing  this  passage  in  the  Letter^  wrote  to 
Montbolon,  saying  there  was  no  foundation  tor  this  charge,  and  calling  on 
him  to  adduce  any  one  instance.  No  instances  had  been  given,  uo  answer 
even  bad  been  returned,  and  the  reason  was  this,  that  the  assertion  was 
absolutely  false.  Indeed,  in  the  voluminous  papers  which  had  been 
transmitted  from  St  Helena,  nothing  was  more  painfully  disgusting  6iaA 
the  utter  indifference  to  truth  shown  throughout.' 
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Lord  Bathurst  proceeds  to  state  that, 

*  The  next  complaint  of  General  Buonaparte  was,  that  when  he  ha4 
requested  to  have  some  books  from  Europe,  those  which  referred  t» 
modem  times  had  been  kept  back.  The  fact  was  this — soon  after  his 
Sftrival  at  St.  Helena  be  expressed  a  wish  for  some  bodu  to  complete 
his  library,  and  a  list  was  made  out  by  General  Buonaparte  himself, 
and  transmitted  to  this  country.  This  list  was  sent  to  an  eminent  French 
bookseller  in  this  town,  with  orders  to  supply  such  of  the  books  as  he 
had,  and  to  obtain  the  rest  from  other  booksellers.  As  several  of  the 
books  were  not  to  be  obtained  in  London,  the  bookseller  Was  desired  to 
write  to  Paris  for  them.  He  accordingly  obtained  some  of  them  from 
Paris,  but  others  of  them  could  not  be  obtained  ;  those  which  could  not 
be  procured  were  principally  on  military  'subjects.  These  books,  to  the 
amount  of  13  or  1400/.  worth,  (wkick  the  Letter  colli  a  few  boJai)  were 
■eftt,  with  an  explanation  of  the  circumstances  which  prevented  the  others 
from  having  been  procured.' 

Buonaparte  next  complains  that 

*  Permission  could  not  be  obtained  to  subscribe,  occasionally,  for  the 
Morning  Cbromicle,  the  Morning  Pest,  any  of  the  French  Jouiiials,or  even 
to  get  a.  few  detached  numbers  of  the  Times  conveyed  to  Longwood. 
The  English  ministry  is  not  authorized  to  order  any  of  these  vexations* 
The  law,  though  unworthy  of  the  British  Parliaments  considers  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  as  a  prisoner  of  toar ;  now  a  prisoner  of  war  is  nbveb.  forbid- 
den to  subscribe  for  newspapers^  or  to  receive  printed  books — Such  a  pro* 
kibition  exists  only  in  the  cells  of  the  Inquisition,^ 

We  beg  his  Imperial  Majesty's  pardon ;  this  prohibition  did  exist 
in  a  certain  prison 'called  the  Temple,  in  the  city  of  Paris,  in  the 
case  of  a  prisoner  of  war  of  the  name  of  Captain  Wright,  whose 
history  his  Imperial  Majesty  affects  sometimes  to  forget.  We 
happen  to  hf^ve  before  us  a  letter  from  Captain  Wright  to  a 
friend,  datbd  in  Septenjber,  1805,  eighteen  months  a^ter  his  cap- 
ture, in  which  he  states,  that  it  was  but  lately  that  he  had  the 
indulgence  of  books,  and  of  subscribing  to  the  Moniteur,  *  whose 
foibles  or  prejudices  (he  adds)  I  assure  you  I  am  not  in  the  least 
danger  of  adopting.'  But  this  was  the  only  journal  he  was  allow- 
ed to  see  ;  on  a  strict  principle  of  reciprocity  Buonaparte  could 
only  demand  the  London  Gazette. 

But  though  we  are  glad  to  refute  Buonaparte's  assertions  by 
his  own  practice,  this  restriction  is  obviously  proper,  and  evea 
necessary,  on  other  and  better  grounds ;  for  Lord  Bathurst  states 
further,  that  it  had  been  discovered  that  attempts  were  making  to 
convey  intelligence  from  Europe  to  Buonaparte  by  means  of 
advertisements  in  the  English  newspapers ;  and  his  lordship  very 
properly  declared,  that,  even  had  the  indulgence  not  been  thu4 
abused,  the  British  government  would  not  have  thought  it  safe  or 

Soper  that  this  nest  of  intri^ers  should  be  kept  regularly  in- 
rmed  of  the  progress  of  their  affairs  throughout  Europe. 
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^1n  addition  to  thU,  we  beg  our  readers  to  observe,  that  Uere 
again  a  private  and  uncontrolled  correspondence  with  Europe 
is  the  real  object  of  Buonaparte's  intrigues  and  calumnies.  *  yfbv^ 
he  asks,  ^  subject  so  innocent  a  correspondence  as  ah  order  to  oh 
booksiller  to  the  inspection  of  the  governor  V  Why,  we  reply, 
complain  of  the  governor's  seeing  a  correspondence  which  must  be 
of  ^o  innocent  and  indifferent  a  nature  ?  Of  all  communications 
lyhicb  can  possibly  be  imagined,  an  order  to  a  bookseller  must  of 
necessity  be  the  least  confidential ;  but  if  an  unrestricted  and  un- 
necessary  petmission  were  to  be  granted,  how  long  does  any  one 
believe  that  it  would  be  confined  to  in  order  for  Jbooks  ? 

In  the  same  spirit  Buonaparte  offers  to  .bear  the  expenses  of  his 
own  establishment^  provided  he  is  allowed  an  unrestricted  corre- 
spondence with  his  banker;  and  he  complains  grievously  that  not 
only  is  he'deprived  of  a  free  communication  with  persons  dear  to 
his  heart,  {diflr  to  his  heart!)  but  even  his  letters  to  his  baokers 
must  be  refd.     Upon  this  Lord  Bathursr  observes —       • 

*  I  do  not  deny  that  in  a  correspondence  between  friends  tbe  necessity 
of  seniinsr  letters  open  is  a  most  severe  restriction,  because  it  is  impot- 
9ible  to  consign  to  paper  the  warm  effusions  of  the  heart,  under  tbe  con- 
sciousness that  it  will  be  subject  to  the  cold  eye  of  "ian  inspector.  But 
this  surely  does  not  apply  to  a  correspondence  with  a  Banker/  Who  has 
ever  heard  of  an  affectionate  drafl  on  a  banking-house,  or  a  tender  order 
for  the  sale  of  stock  V  *      '   • 

But  there  is  one  yet  more  important  observation  to  be  made  on 
this  point;  namely,  that  Buonaparte  is  willing  io  pat/  twenty  thou* 
mnd pounds  a-year^  (such  is  the  expense  he  offers  to  defray,)  for 
permission  to  correspond  secretly  with  his  banker.  There  canrK>t 
te,  we  think,  a  more  decisive  proof  of  His  anxiety  to  carry  this 
point,  and  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  resisting  in  every  shape  io 
which  this  imperial  Proteus  may  propose  it. 
.  Our  readers  will  not  be  surprised  to  find  that  even  the  attentions 
which  are  shown  to  this  man  are*  warped  by  the  falsehood  and 
inalignity  with  which  he  surrounds  himself,  into  grounds  of  cc»n- 
plaint  and  calumny.  A  remarkable  instance  of  thi&  species  of 
ingratitude  we  shall  give  in  Lord  Bathurst's  words  :— 

"  It  is  stated  that  Sir  H.  Lowe  permitted  letters  written  by  General 
Buonaparte  or  his  followers  to  be  read  by  subaltern  officers  on  the 
island.  This  was  not  true— Sir  Hudson  Lowe  bad  exercised  the  trust 
reposed  in  him  with  ibe  utmost  delicacy :  and  when^anjr  letteis  were 
transmitted  through  his  hands  had  never  permitted  any  individual,  how- 
ever confidential,  to  see  them,  whether  they  we  re.  ad  dressed  to  indiTi- 
dunls  at  home  or  at  St.  Helena.  It  is  difficult  to  know  on  what  such 
general  chaises  are  founded,  but  the  following  occurrence  is  tbe 
only  one  which  I  can  conceive  to  have  any  reference  to  it :  when 
Napoleon  and  his  suite  were  first  sent  cue  to  St  Helena,  from  the  haste 
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Ilk  which  the  ships  sailed,  (key  were  left  ill  Want  of  man/  neooiaries^ 
such  as  linen  and  other  articles  of  that  kind.  It  was  judged  that  great 
ittcoorenience  might  be  felt  if  they  were  obliged  to  wait  till  they  could 
send  to  this  countrjr  for  them,  and  accordingly  a  considerable  quantity 
of  such  articles  were  aent  out  hi  anticif»atioB  of  their  wants.  It  so 
happened,  (hat  about  the  time  when  these  articles  arrired,  Las  Cases 
wrote  a  letter  to  Europe,  which  of  course  came  under  the  inspection  of 
Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  who  found  that  it  contained  an  order  for  some  of 
those  verr  articles  which  had  been  sent  out.  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  then 
wrote  to  Las  Cases  to  inform  him  that  he  had  those  articles  which  be 
had  ordered,  and  which  were  much  at  his  service,  and  obaerred,  that  it 
would  not,  perhaps,  be  necessary  to  send  the  letter,  or  that  be  might 
now  omit  that  order.  Las  Cases  returned  an  answer  full  of  reproaches 
to  Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  for  his  pfesumptlott  in  leading  a  letter  directed  to  a 
lady,  and  (or  offering  him  articles  out  of  a  common  stock,  when  he 
knew  that  b^  had  been  solely  supported  by  the  Emperor.  Thus  w^ 
Sir  Hudson  Lowe  treated  for  his  endeavours  to  acoommodate  these  in- 
tractable people,  and  such  was  the  only  foundation  fi»  this  part  of  the 
thai^e.* 

The  temporary  residence  in  Mr.  Bakombe^s  cottage  is  com- 
plained of  as  being '  ni  propre  ni  commodey'  neither  clean  nor  con* 
venient ;  but  it  is  omitted  that  this  was  a  residence  chosen  by  Buona* 
parte  himself^  and  that  he  insisted  on  living  there  in  preference 
to  the  best  house  in  James  Town,  which  oir  G.  CocKbum  had 
prepared  for  him.  * 

The  permanent  residence  appointed  for  him  at  Longwood  is 
next  abused.  It  is  too  hot,  and  too  cold,  and  too  dry,  and  too 
damp ;  it  is  too  wild  and  open  by  nature,  and  too  much  narrowed 
ind  restricted  by  the  govemor^j^ precautions.  But  why  is  it  so  cau- 
tiously concealed  that  the  choice  of  this  situation  was  made  with 
the  most  delicate  regard  to  Buonaparte's  wishes,  and  that  he  him- 
self at  first  concurred  in  the  selection  t  The  great  plain  (of  whose 
trildness,  aridity^  and  want  of  shelter  be  now  complains)  was  its 
principal  recommendation,  because  it  was  the  only  part  of  the 
island  in  which  exercise  on  horseback  or  in  a  carriage  (which 
Buonaparte  represented  as  necessary  to  his  health)  could  be  con- 
veniently bad,  and  Sir  G.  Cockburn,  on  a  representation  from  Buo- 
naparte to  this  effect,  not  onl^  fixed  him  at  Lonj^wood,  but  provided 
him  with  horses  and  a  carnage  to  take  the  air.  If  he  bad  been 
placed  in  one  of  the  shady  dingles  of  the  island,  we  should  have 
neard  violent  complaints,  that  by  cutting  him  off  from  his  favourite 
and  necessary  exercise,  we  were  endeavouring  to  shorten  his  life. 

Nay,  indeed,  he  does  say,  that  for  the  not  permitting  him  to 
range  over  the  whole  island^  there  can  be  but  one  motive,  namely, 
^  to  prevent  his  enjoying  that  exercise,  the  privation  of  which  must, 
in  the  opinion  of  medical  men,  shorten  the  life  of  the  Emperor.' 
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Here  again  the  troth  breaks  oat  through  the  misrepresentatidh, 
and  it  is  evideat,  that  nothing  will  satisfy  him  but  the  uncontrolled 
liberty  of  ranging  the  whole  island,  and  the  consequentyoctfiliet 
t(f  intrigue,  and  perhaps  of  escape. 

He  complains  of  the  climate  of  Longwood  in  terms  so  inconsifit- 
•nt  that  he  refutes  himself — our  readers  will  have  already  seen  by 
the  extract  from  Governor  Beatson's  work,*  that  it  is  the  most  fit* 
Tourable  temperature  of  the  whole  island,  and  it  appears  from  the 
Meteorological  Journals,  which  were  accurately  kept  in  the  years 
1812  and  1813,  and  which  are  quoted  by  Major  Barnes,  that  the 
medium  heat  at  James-town  was  74,  ana  that  at  Longwood  only 
66,  (p.  123,)  which  is  nearer  the  mean  temperature  of  Marseilles 
than  any  other  place  we  have  been  able  to  find  in  atmospherical 
tables  now  before  us.  And  Major  Barnes  further  states,  that 
Longwockl  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  md^t  healthy  parts  of  St.  He- 
lena, (p.  85,)  a  climate  which  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  most 
temperate  and  salubrious  in  the  universe. — (p.  121.) 

We  shall  conclude  upon  this  point,  by  quoting  the  account  of 
the  choosing  of  Buonaparte's  residence  by  Major  Barnes. 

f  On  the  fifteenth  day  of  October,  1815,  arrived  in  James's  Baj^  Hit 
Majesty's  ship  Northumberland,  beariog  the  flag  of  Rear  Admml  Sir 
Oeorge  Cockburn,  K.  C.  B.  having  on  bloard  General  Napoleon  Buona- 
parte and  his  suite,  consisting  of  Marshal  and  Countess  Bertrand  and  three 
chiidren.  General  and  Couvtess  Montholon  and  child,  General  Gour- 
gaud,  Count  Las  Cases  and  his  son,  and  eig|it  servants.  The  Icarus  btig 
of  war,  which  arrived  a  few  days  before,  announced  his  approach,  aod 
one  of  the  best  bouses  in  the  town  was  prepared  to  receive  him  ;  on  the 
evening  of  the  seventeenth,^  aFter  sunset,  he  landed,  and  was  conducted  to 
bis  quarters,  and  the  next  morning  early,  Accompanied  by  the  admir^ 
and  General  Bertrand,  rode  into  the  country  to  see  the  place  destined  for 
Ms  future  residence^ 

'  Long  Wood  House,  the  official  country-seat  of  the  lieutenast-govemor, 
was  selected  for  this  purpose,  being  in  every  respect  the  most  eligible  sitn- 
ation  on  the  island :  Buonaparte,  it  was  said,  did  not  seem  to  think  so, 
bot  this  happening  to  be  a  minor  consideratiqp,.  had  no  efiect  on  tlie  de- 
termination of  government.  On  their  return  Sir  George  took  NapoleoD 
to  the  Briars,  the  residence  of  Wiliiam  Balcombe,  £9<]|.  a  small  but  plea* 
tant  estate  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  town ;  with  this  place  be  was 
much  pleased,  and  particularly  requested  he  might  be  permitted  to  reniai» 
at  it  until  Long  Wood  was  ready  for  his  accommodation  ;  his  wish  waf 
complied  with,  and  apartments  were  immediately  prepared  for  himself. 
Las  Cases,  senior  and  junior,  and  a  few  attendants,  which  they  occupied 
•early  eight  weeks. 

*'  Durii^  this  period  the  most  indefatigable  exertions  were  made  bj 
Sir  George  Coekbarn,  to  improve  and  enlaige  the  premises  at  Long 
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Wood  ;  and  it  is  almost  incredible  with  what  rapiditj  a  spacious  and 
comfortable  bouse  was  erected  ;  residences  were  also  as  quickly  pro- 
vided for  the  persons  of  bis  establisbroent,  and  at  tbe  expiration  of  two 
montbs  the  wbole  party  were  removed  to  tbeir  respective  abodes. 

*  Tbe  boundary  which  limits  Buonaparte's  excursions  is  a  circle  round 
Long  ^ood,  twelve  miles  in  circumference:  nearly  tbe  whole  is  level 
ffround,  well  adapted  for  exercise  on  foot,  in  a  carriage^  or  on  borU" 
lac*,'— p.  174—7. 

In  return  for  all  this  supererogative  kindness,  Sir  G.  Cockbum 
and  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  are  told  that  their  conduct  has  been  guided 
by  a  rancorom  design  against  the  life  of  the  person  whom  they 
were  labouring  to  oblige ! 

^  Buonaparte  next  finds  that  the  house  at  Longwood  is  only  a  bam, 
unfit  to  be*inhabited;  but  he  adds,  every  new  building  would  pro- 
long the  bconvenience  of  the  presence  of  workihen. — (p.  59.) 

vve  reply,  that  if  his  wayward  M^esty  will  neither  be  content 
with  the  accommodation  which  satisned  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
of  the  island,  nor  yet  permit  alterations  to  be  made,  we  have  no 
pity  for  him ;  but  it  appears  that  here  again  there  are  concealment 
and  misrepresentation. — The  house,  it  is  well  known,  though  not 
regularly  buil^  was  agreeable  and  commodious  even  when  inhabi- 
ted by  the  Lieutenant-Governor;  when  il  was  hired  for  Buonaparte, 
all  the  means  which  the  island  or  the  squadron  afforded,  were  em- 
ployed, as  we  have  seen,  by  Sir  G.  Cockbum  in  enlarging  and  ren- 
dering it,  as  far  as  could  be,  satisfactory  to  Buonaparte,  and  Lord 
Bathurst  distinctly  stated  that,  atfint^  he  uas  satisfied  :  but  when 
he  found  that  Longwood,  in  addition  to  its  being  the  best  country- 
house  on  the  island,  (except  the  Governor's,)  and  to  its  having 
a  space  for  walking,  riding,  or  driving,  had  the  further  advantages 
of  being  easily  watched,  and  pf  being  difficult  of  access  from  the 
coast,  he  suddenly  altered  his  favourable  opinion  of  the  place. 
The  Governor's  house  then  became  the  great  object  of  his  desire, 
not  merely  because  he  might  be  there  less  securely  guarded,  but 
because  it  was  the  Govemor'f;  the  same  imperious  spirit  which 
induced  him  to  attempt  to  usurp  Sir  George  Cockburn's  cabin  in 
the  Northumberland,  makes  him  long  for  the  Plantation  House ; 
because  it  is  the  residence  of  the  first  man  in  the  island;  and 
though  he  complains  of  the  heat  of  Longwood,  and  that  Plantation 
House  is  of  a  higher  mean  temperature  by  four  or  five  degrees, 
he  makes  serious  complaints  that  from  residing  at  this  house  he 
was  expressly  restricted. 

Upon  all  this,  we  have  a  very  different  complaint  to  allege — we 
think  that  too  much  attention  has  been  paid  to  Buonaparte's  whims 
in  several  particulars.  Hisopinionshouldnothave  been  asked  as  to 
Jiis  residence  \  no  expense  should  have  been  incurred  in  enlarging 
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tud  beautifviDg  a  house  which  bad  been  considered  as  SQfficient 
for  a  British  officer ;  and  above  all,  he  should  not  have  had  aa 
effer,  which  it  seems  Sir  Hudsoo  Lowe  made,  to  erect  a  house  for 
him  in  any  other  jpart  of  the  island  which  he  should  prefer. 
Anxious  that  the  whole  of  this  case  should  be  fully  understood, 
we  shall,  at  the  risk  of  being  prolix,  quote  Lord  fiatburst's  ac- 
count of  these  transactions. 

*  It  was  now  said,  that  the  residence  pitched  upoo  for  General  Buo- 
naparte was  unpleasant  and  unwholesome.  I  can  only  say,  that 
this  was  not  the  general  account  of  that  place.  It  had  formerly  been 
the  House  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  and  it  was  not  usual  iir 
Lieutenant-GoTernors  to  choose  the  most  unpleasant  and  unwholesome 
spots.  Neither  had  this  been  the  former  opinion  o<  Geqerml  Buona- 
parte himself.  When  the  General  had  first  been  sent  there,  it  was  Ifft 
to  the  discretion  -of  Sir  G.  Cockbum  to  fix  oo  a  residence  for  him«  with 
cnly  one  exception,  namely,  the  house  of  the  Governor.  That  choice 
was  to  be' directed  by  a  view  to  the  safe  custody,  and  as  far  as  was  con* 
sistent  with  that,  by  the  consideration  due  to  bis  comfort.  Sooo  after 
bis  landing,  General  Buonaparte  rode  Out  with  Sir  George  Cockbon, 
till  be«  reached  Longwood,  with  which,  at  first  sight,  he  wom  wq  wmck 
tapiivated^  tfiat  he  rvuhtd  to  remain  there^  and  not  to  go  back  to  the 
town.  He  was  told  that  it  would  be  impossible  so  soon  to  reaioTe  the 
Lieutenant-Governor's  family.  He  then  wished  a  tent  to  b^  erected, 
which  it  was  also  repr^seniad  would  ouich  inconmiode  the  JLieuleotfit- 
Governor,  but  he  was  assuied  that  the  occupants  should  be  reoMved  ai 
hooTi  as  possible.  As  they  relurned  they  came  to  a  house  prettily  srtn* 
ated,  which  belonged  to  Mr^  Bakombe,  near  which  a  detached  roon 
had  been  built  General  Buonaparte  expressed  a  wish  to  occupy  dnt 
room,  and  aAer  Sir  G.  Cockbum  had  in  vain  endeavoured  to  diswade 
him  from  it,  he  took  up  his  abode  there  for  the  time.  It  was  but  two 
days  after,  however,  that  his  attendants  complained  of  this  harsh  usage, 
as  they  termed  it,  in  placing  the  Emperor  in  a  sii^le  room.  This  was 
the  manner  in  which  tbe  compliance  of  Sir  G.  Cockbum  was  received. 
So  many  alterations  were  made  at  Longwood,  that  General  Buonaparte 
remained  In  that  room  two  asonths.  Constant  improvaneBts  or 
alterations  suggested  by  htm&elf  or  his  suite  delayed  his  removal  ;  for 
the  fact  was  that  he  was  uowilling  to  remove  from  Mr.  Balcombe's,  oa 
account  of  the  facility  of  communication  with  the  town.  During  his  re- 
•idence  there,  he  was  circumscribed  to  a  small  garden,  beyond  which  be 
never  moved  without  a  guard  ;  he  did  not,  however,  at  that  time,  make 
any  complaint ;  but  be  now,  for  the  first  time,  complained  of  rcsbit- 
tioQs  on  his  liberty,  when  he  was  allowed  to  range  within  a  drcait  of 
eight  mHes  if  he  pleased,  unattended.  When  the  prilonen  were  first 
sent  to  St.  Helena,  orders  were  given  to  send  out  a  frame  for  the  pm^ 
pose  of  constructing  a  house  for  Ueneral  Buonaparte.  When  ttie  mate- 
rials  arrived.  Sir  H.  Lowe  wrote  to  the  General,  whether  he  would  like 
to  have  a  new  house  erected,  or  additions  made  to  the  old  one.  He  re* 
ceir^d  no  answer ;  in  two  or  three  weeks  he  went  to  the  General  to  tti- 
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<3eayour  to  obtain  a  decision  from  him.  The  General  at  last  answerefj^ 
that  *'  if  he  werfe  to  answer  him  officiatiy,  h6  should  say  *  build  a  nefT 
house  */  but  as  that  must  take  five  or  six  years,  and  at  he  knew  that  in 
t9o  or  three  years  either  the  Administration  in  this  country  'soould  be  over- 
tumedy  or  a  change  would  take  place  in  the  Gcmemment  of  FranCiy  and  m 
either  case  he  should  be  released,  be  was  privately  of  opinion  that  additions 
riiould  be  made  to  Loogwood."  In  compliance  with  this  suggestion  Sir 
Hudson  Lowe  proceeded  to  make  alterations  in  the  present  bouse* 
General  Buonaparte  then  objected  to  this,  though  it  was  done  by  his 
own  desire,  and  for  the  purpose  of  lodging  bis  attendants.  1  do  not 
object  to  General  Buonaparte's  choice  either  of  the  new  house  or  the  oW 
one,  or  between  alterations  and  no  alterations,  but  I  object  to  this-— that 
every  attempt  to  render  his  residence  convenient  is  made  the  foundation 
of  a  charge  against  the  Governor,  and  that  he  watches  the  moment  when 
an  attention  is  paid  to  his  wishes,  to  make  that  very  attention  a  source  of 
complaint. 

Nothing  of  this  should  be  done,  no  change  should  be  made,  no 
further  expense  incurred,  and  Buonaparte  should  be  taught  to  un- 
derstand that  Longwood,  Longwood  as  it  is,  and  nothing  but  Long* 
ivood,  is  to  be  his  residence  for  the  remainder  of  his  days. — He  will 
not  be  satisfied  with  it — we  are  aware  of  that:  but  what  would  satisfy 
him  ? — he  had  St,  Cloud  and  Fontaineblea,  and  yet  he  could  not  rest 
•without  the  Escurial  and  Sch6nbrunn.  If  he  had  been  contented 
with  the  palaces  of  the  ancient  sovereigns  of  France,  he  would  not 
now  be  reduced  to  make  comparisons  between  the  houses  of  the 
Governor  and  Deputy  Governor  of  St.  Helena — ^nay,  if  he  had 
been  satisfied  with  his  casdc  at  Porto  Ferraio,  and  his  villa  at  San 
Martino,  he  would  not  now  be  afiBicted  with  the  coW  warmth  and 
dry  wet  which  he  has  discovered  at  Longwood ;  and  we  think  we 
may  venture  to  assure  him  that,  even  though  the  administration 
should  be  changed,  his  situation  would  not  be  altered,  and  that  he 
would  find  Lord  Holland,  if  he  became  Secretaiy  of  State,  acting, 
to  the  best  of  his  abilities,  on  the  principles  of  Lord  Bathurst, 

He  says,  that  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  *  has  aggravated  his  unfortu- 
nate situation.' — He  is  mistaken: — Sir  Hu(£^  Lowe  seems  only 
to  have  executed  regulations  which  he  found  established,  and 
which  are  proper  and  necessary.  But  it  is  the  mind  of  the  man 
himself  which  is  getting  more  exasperated — his  hopes  are  declining 
— his  patience  is  wearing  out — the  vigilance  of  the  Governor 
afibrds  no  prospect  of  escape, — and  it  is  therefore  that  from  day 
to  day  he  feels  his  situation  more  irksome ;^-every  month  of  peace 
in  Europe  is  an  age  of  misery  to  him,  because  it  increases  the 
chances  of  solid  and  universal  tranauillity. 

But  wc  really  think  that  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  would  be  perfectly 
justified  in  taking  some  measures  of  additional  precaution  when  we 
perceive  that  Buonaparte  fancies  he  is  in  a  condition  to  tampeff 
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wiU)  the  troops*—- He  presumes  to  say,  in  the  style  of  one  of  his 
old  buUetios, — 


*  The  Emperor  hat  every  reaean  to  be  eaii^d  mth  (he  qnrit  which 
motet  the  ^fieert  omuI  wun  of  the  biuvb  63d.' 

That  the  oflScersand  menof  the53cl  regimentare  brave,  we  did  not 
want  the  obliging  evidence  of  his  majesty  to  authenticate ;  their 
bravery  was  proved,  by  rather  more  satisfectory  evidence  than  his, 
atTalavera,  Salamanca,  and  Thoulouse;  but  we  beg  to  ask,  what 
spirit  it  is  which  animates  them  with  which  he  has  every  reason  to 
be  satisfied? — He  complains  with  vehemence  of  the  restricUoDS 
under  which  he  is  placed— of  the  camp  formed  near  his  residence 
— of  the  sentinels  placed  around  him.  If  the  officers  and  men 
do  their  duty  with  alacritv,  he  cannot  surely  be  pleased  at  that 
spirit  which  executesexactfy  the  regulations  of  which  he  compkioa : 
he  might  perhaps  respect,  or  forbear  to  complain  of,  them  tor  ful- 
filling their  duty  as  soldiers;  but  it  is  not  possiUe  that  be  should 
applaud  the  spirit  which  animates  them,  uniess  be  wished  to  have 
it  understood  that  this  spirit  is  at  variance  with  their  orders.  We 
know  very  well,  thatneitbertheofficers  nor  men  of  this  excellent  regi- 
ment care  a  farthing  for  these  cajoleries;  but  we  insist  that  this  pas- 
sage afibrdsan  additional  reason  for  restricting  Buonaparte.  Absud 
as  his  evidentdesign  is,  it  isnot  the  less  atrocious^  and  his  ignorance 
of  the  British  character — which  leads  him  to  suppose  that  we  are  to 
be  seduced  by  the  epithets  of  great jfree^  and  brave^  whenever  he 
shall  condescend  to  honour  us  with  them— ought  not  to  relieve  hin 
from  the  consequences  of  his  crioMnal  intentiona. 

In  concluding  his  JManifesto,  Buonaparte,  who,  as  we  have  seen, 
fancied  himself  some  years  ago  Jdlius  Caesar,  intimates  that  he 
now  looks  upon  himself  as  Cato  of  Utica,  and  modestly  applies  to 
himself  the  compliment  which  was  paid  to  the  adversity  of  that 
republican,  who  died  on  his  own  sword  rather  than  acknowledge 
an  emperor, 

'  Are  not  your  miaisters  aware  that  the  speclasle  of  a  grtat  was 
*^ruggling  with  adoersitjf  is  the  most  sublime  of  all  others?  are  they 
ignorant  that  Napoleon,  at  St.  Helena,  in  the  midst  of  peisecutioDS  of 
every  kind,  to  wbicb  be  opposes  only  the  firmness  of  resolution,  m 
oREATsa,  more  SAcaco,  and  more  venerable  than  mhen  he  was  seated 
on  the  first  throne  in  the  world,  where  he  was  so  long  the  arifHer  of  kmpf 

What  shall  we  think  of  the  man  who  could  dictate  such  sentences 
of  self- adulation! 

Our  final  observation  on  this  Letter,  so  characteristic  of  its  au- 
thors, is,  that  it  seems  to  have  been  dictated  by  Buonaparte, 
written  by  Las  Cases,  and  signed  by  Montholon,  (triformis  Chi- 
maBra,)in  order  to  divide,or,  rather,  elude,  the  responsibility  of  such 
infamous  falsehoods.    Buonaparte  will  protest  that  he  did  not  write 
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it4 — Las  Cases  will  swear  that  he  declined  to  pot  his  naque  to  itj;** 
and  Montholon  is  ready  to  make  affidavit  that  it  is  none  of  his 
letter^ — ^And  so  the  very  outward  form  and  manual  preparation  of 
this  precious  document  are  exactly  of  a  piece  with  its  internal  com- 
position. 

Next  we  have  SignorSantini,  who  is  so  ffood  as  to  inform  us  that 
be  is,  like  his  Emperor,  a  Corsican ;  and  that  at  die  age  of  thirteen 
he  entered  (he  omits  to  say  as  a  drummer)  the  battaUon  of  Corsi* 
can  sharp-shooters.  This  fellow  details  his  history  with  great  com* 
placency :  it  will  suffice  our  readers  to  know,  that,  previously  to  his 
Decoming  author  of  an  Appeal  to  the  English  Kation^  he  was  % 
private  soldier,  a  courier,  and  at  last  a  huissier,  (porter)  to  Buo* 
naparte  \  and  that  on  a  reduction  of  the  establishment  at  LionR- 
wood,  he,  two  grooms,  and  an  under-butler,  were  dismi89ed  Thia 
fellow,  who  has  been,  we  know  not  why,  permitted  to  land  in 
England,  brought  a  copy  of  Montholon's  Manifesto,  which  be  has 
printed  with  a  preface  and  appeal,  purporting  to  be  his  own.-— 
This  preface  and  aprieal  must  have  been  written  for  him :  tbt 

Ereface  probably  in  England ;  the  Appeal,  or  notes  on  which  itbaf 
een  made,  be  obviouslv  brought  with  him  from  St*  Helena.  The 
style  and  spirit  are  much  the  same  as  those  of  Montholon's  letter; 
am  if  they  are  not  both  by  the  same  band,  we  have  only  to  sav,  that 
Buonaparte  has  infected  bis  porter  with  the  same  style  which  he  baa 
taught  to  his  secretary — the  same  complaints,  calumnies  as  atro* 
cious,  and  falsehoods  as  impudent,  only  a  little  more  in  detail.  Wt 
should  not  insult  our  readers  by  entering  into  any  discussion  with 
such  a  person  as  Santini ;  but  as  he  is  the  ambassador  and  repre- 
sentative of  Buonaparte,  and  has  been  so  received  by  some  persons 
in  England  ;  as  bis  story  has  obtained  what  countenance  Lord  Hol«^ 
land  could  give  it  by  his  motion  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  as 
Lord  Bathurst  condescended  to  observe  on  it,  our  readers  will  ex* 
cuse  our  amusing  them  with  some  of  these  statements  which  charge 
Sir  H.  Lowe  wim  a  design  to  starve  Buonaparte. 

<  It  is  not,  however,  economy  which  the  new  Governor  has  introduced 
ioto  the  household  of  the  Emperor,  it  i$  absolute  tMnl.'r-p.  13. 

<  It  has  often  happened  that,  on  finding  himself  without  any  butcher's 
meat  for  the  Emperor's  table,  the  steward  has  sent  me  to  purchase  a  sbeep» 
for  which  I  hare  paid  four  guineas^  and  often  could  only  procure  pom 
for  making  soup.* 

«CapUin  Fonpleten,  of  the  53d  regiment,  appointed  to  guard  the 
Emperor,  if  he  is  the  man  of  honour  I  believe  him  to  be,  will  not  fail 
to  bear  witness  that  he  has  often  lent  candles  to  lighten  this  abode  of 
desolation,  as  well  as  bread,  butter,  poultry,  and  even  salt.  I  was  even, 
from  necessity,  in  the  habit  of  repairing  secrbtlt  to  the  English  camp 
to  purchase  butter,  eggs  and  bread,  of  the  soldiers'  wives,  otherwise  the 
Emperor  would  often  have  betn  witkout  breakfast,  and  even  without 
dinner!* 
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Signor  Santini  overshoots  his  moxk  a  little — ^he  proves  rather  too 
much. 

The  Governor,  it  appears,  has  personally  nothing  to  do  with  the 
supply  of  Buonaparte's  establishment;  it  is  managed  by  a  purvej-tjr, 
chosen,  we  believe,  by  the  Emperor  himself; — and  tbe  miseraUe 
pittance  to  which  the  purveyor  is  to  confine  his  expenses  is  1000/. 
a  month.  This,  Lord  Bathurst  states,  is  the  very  sum  allowed 
to  the  Governor  of  the  island,  who  has  a  family  and  a  staff  to 
maintain — who  is  obliged  to  keep  a  table  at  which  he  receives 
the  Commissioners  of  the  Allied  Powers,  strangers  who  happen  to 
arrive,  and  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the  island : — but  it  is  insuf- 
ficient, it  seems,  to  furnish  Buonaparte  with  eggs  and  salt.  What 
follows  is  still  better  :  for  it  seems  that  but  for  Santini  himself  the 
Emperor  would  have  starved  altogether. 

'  I  u^ed  to  rise  at  break  of  day,  and  ytheu  I  did  not  succeed  in  sbootinga 
few  doves,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  our  dwelling,  the  Emperor  frequently 
had  nothing  for  breakfast.  The  provisions  do  not  reach  Longwood  until 
two  or  three  o'clock  in  tbe  afternoon,  and  when  they  were  of  so  bad  a 
quality  that  the  house-steward  bad  to  send  them  back,  the  Emperor  subsist* 
ed  entirely  on  the  produce  of  my  shooting.'  . 

We  really  are  in  pain  for  poor  Buonaparte — for  now  that  Santini 
has  been  torn  from  him,  he  must  go  without  his  breakfast,  unless 
indeed  necessity  should  teach  him  to  do  as  we  generally  do  in 
England,  namely,  to  make  his  breakfast  out  of  the  provisions  wfaicfa 
come  in  the  preceding  afternoon. 

But  this  famine  is  tolerable  in  Mr.  Santini^s  opinion  when 
compared  with  the  extremities  they  are  made  to  suffer  from  thirsL 

*  It  is  a  fact,  which  will  appear  incredible,  but  which  is  not  the  less  true, 
that  the  emperor  is  limited  to  a  bottle  of  Tinne  per  day !  Marshal  and 
Madame  Bertrand,  General  Montholon  and  bis  lady,  General  Gourgaa4 
and  Count  de  las  Cases  have  also  each  their  bottle.' — p.  17. 

We  differ  very  much  from  Signor  Santini  in  thinking  this  feet 
incredible.  We  should,  on  the  contrary,  have  thought  it  very  pro- 
bable, and  that  seven  bottles  of  wine  per  day  to  five<men  and  two 
ivomen,  was  a  reasonable  allowance.  It  appears,  however,  un- 
luckily for  Signor  Santini»s  credit,  from  Lord  Bathurst's  speech, 
that  the  fact,  however  credible,  is  not  true  : 

*  In  order  to  ascertain  the  expenditure  of  any  establishment,  it  was 
usunl  to  cakulatje  on  a  certain  quantity  of  fiuch  thipgs  as  were  used  for 
each  individual,  per  day.  It  was  by  no  mpans  intended,  that  the  same 
quautity  should  always  be  drank  by  each  individual.  With  respect  to 
tue  calculation  of  one  bottle  per  day,  for  each  person,  it  wa$  one  which 
would  be  coftsi^lered  in  this  cpijntry  as  not  an  unfair  one — this  was  tbe 
allowance  for  tbe  Icing's  tabliEi.  A  bottle  a  day,  for  each  person,  was 
fcronsidered  by  the  officers  of  the  British  army  as  sufficient  for  the  sqpply 
pf  (heif  messes-sufficient  ^r  themselves,  and  for  soch  company  ^ 
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"^  might  be  invited  to  tbeir  mess :  it  was  not  usual  to  allow  more,  one  day 

with  another,  to  any  person  in  the  prime  of  life.     But  to  show  bow  libe- 

:   rally  ttie  allowance  to  General  Buonaparte  was  calculated,  he  should 

read  to  tbeir  Lordships  an  estract  from  the  estimate  for  bis  table,  in  which 

this  very  article  of  wine  was  minutely  specified.  There  was  an  allowance 

.  of  strong,  aud  weak  wine.    The  quantity  of  weak  wine  was  84  bottles  in 

the  course  of  the  fortnight ;  but  be  should  put  that  out  of  the  question,  and 

'  iQerely  state  the  quantity  of  the  other  description  of  wine.   Of  that  better 

sort  of  wine,  there  was  no  less  than  266  bottles  in  one  fortnight,  applica« 

ble,  wholly  and  entirely  to  General  Buonaparte  and  bis  attendants.    The 

■    particulars  were — 

7  Botttes^f  Constantia  (or  14  pint  bottles). 
*^,  -H  Bottles  of  Champaign. 

21  Bottles  of  VmdeGrare, 
84  Bottks.of  Teneriflfe. 
140  Bottles  of  Claret. 

;  In  all  206  Bottles. 

"  The  number  of  persons  connected  with  General  Buonaparte,  excluding 
those  of  tender  age,  amounted  to  nine,  so  that  there  was  an  allowance 

V'  of  nineteen  bottles  in  one  day  for  ten  persons  ;  and  taking  one  day  with 
another,  the  allowance  might  be  considered  two  bottles  a  day  for  each 
grown  person.     In  addition  to  this  quantity  of  wine,  forty-two  bottles  of 

J,  porter  were  allowed  every  fortnight,  being  at  the  rate  of  three  to  each  in- 

-    dividual.' 

Upon  all  this  we  caniTDt  help  repeating  that  we  think  our  go- 
vernment hasdone  and  is  still  doing  toomuch.   Why  should  theyal- 
low  twelve,  why  even  eight  thousand  a-year  for  this  establishment 
-:   —why  is  General  Buonaparte  to  have  a  suite  of  fifty*  persons — 
,    why  is  he  to  have  twelve  men-servants,  and  General  Bertrand  four, 
[,    and    Mr.   Montholon  three,  &c. — why  are  two,  or  three,  or  four 
tables  to  be  kept  for  all  these  people,  according  to  the  fancied 
gradations  of  their  imperial  character  and  offices  ?     If  these  gene- 
rals and  their  wives  choose  to  live  in  St.  Helena  wRh  Buonaparte, 
'r    we  have  no  great  objection ;  but  let  them  live,  as  they  must  do  any 
where  else,  at  their  own  expense,  and  not  at  ours.     It  is  stated  in 
,     Montholon's  Letter  that  ourgovernmenthascalled  upon  Buonaparte 
to  make  up  all  the  expense  of  his  establishment  beyond  8000/.  or 
(as  it  would  now  appear  to  be  setded)  12,000/.  per  annum.    This 
seems  to  us  to  be  all  wrong  and  inconsistent  with  our  whole  course 
of  proceeding.  We  might  have  treated  Buonaparte  altogether  as 
a  common  prisoner,  given  him  no  establishment  at  all,  and  made 
him  only  the  usual  prisoners'  allowances ;  but  as  we  did  not  take  that 
course,  and  as  we  are  pledged  to  treat  him  as  a  general  oflficer,  we  are 
bound  to  furnish  him  a  convenient  habitation,  a  decent  table,  and 

^  So  stated  by  Stntbii. 
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suitable  attendante;  and  the  expense  of  doing  80,be  k  great  or  imaUy 
we  must  now  be  contented  to  bear.  But  are  we  also  to  provide  tat 
four  other  families  towards  whom  we  have  no  such  m^g^emmni — 
for  General  and  Madame  Bertrand  and  four  children,  CooBt  and 
Madame  Monthobn  and  two,  and  the  worthy  Las  Cases  ajid  one; 
to  say  nothing  of  General  Gour^ud  and  the  rest  of  the  imperial 
suite  ?  If,  for  any  objects  of  their  own,  they  wish  to  remain  in  St. 
Helena,  or  if,  for  any  objects  of  his,  Buonaparte  should  persuade 
them  to  stay,  it  is  no  concern  of  ours,  at  least  in  a  pecuniary  wajr* 
Buonaparte  should  have  a  house  at  which  he  mi^ht  receive  their 
visits,  and  a  table  to  which  he  might  ta  turns  invite  theiii«  and  this 
house  and  this  table  should  be  liberaltv  maintained :  Init  with  the 
daily  and  ordinary  expenses  of  these  otaer  families  we  should  have 
no  concern ;  they  never  should  be  mixed  with  Buonaparte's  ac- 
counts :  and,  if  he  chooses,  as  he  prabably  would,  to  contribute 
something  to  their  housekeeping  in  return  for  the  pleasure  of  their 
society,  it  should  be  no  concern  of  ours.  With,  a  well  furnished 
house,  a  carriage  and  horses,  a  table  of  four  covers  every  day,  as 
much  wine  as  he  or  his  guests  choose  to  dripk,  and  half  a  dozen 
servants,  it  could  not  be  said  that  General  Buonaparte  was  ill 
treated  ;  and  this  establishment  we  hgve  reason  to  believe  might 
be  defrayed  for  about  4000/.  per  annum  at  the  most.  This  arrange- 
ment,  besides  saving  8000/.  per  annum,  would  have  the  further 
advantage  of  dissipating  the  fumes  of  the  imperial  intoxication ; 
it  woulcfbring  back  the  general  to  a  recollection  of  himself ;  and 
it  would  save  us  from  the  inconsistency  and  scandal  of  treating 
him  neither  quite  as  a  general  nor  quite  as  an  emperor.  As  long 
as  this  undefined  and  middle  course  is  pursued,  we  shall  be  al- 
ways liable  to  complaints  like  Montbolon's  and  Santini's,  foundenl 
on  pretensions  which  we  do  not  admit  tind  which  yet  we  tolerate. 

Santini  informs  us  that  the  Pole,  Piontkowski,  has  been  sent 
back  to  £urope«  Our  readers  must  be  aware  that  endeavours  have 
been  made  to  excite  a  great  deal  of  interest  about  this  person,  and 
that  our  government  was  30  far  imposed  on  as  to  send  him  out  lo 
St.  Helena  to  join  his  beloved  master.  That  poor  simpleton, 
Warden,  was  enamoured  '  with  the  romantic  Pole,'  Captain  Ponia' 
towskiy  an  officer  of  the  Polish  troops  attached  to  buonaparte's 
person,  who  had  a  command  in  the  litde  army  which  landed  in 
France  from  Elba.  (p.  S04.)  Santini  calls  him  Colorulf  (p.  39,) 
Chef  (PEscadron,  (p.  ix,)  and  Count  (p.  26)  Paniatomsku  This  is 
of  a  piece  with  the  rest, — all  false,  and  all  designed  to  deceive  (he 
world  by  magnifying  every  thing  which  has  any  concern  with  the 
Great  Napolione. 

The  name  of  the  person  alluded  to  is,  as  we  stated  in  a  former 
number,  Piontkowski,  and  not  Poaiatowski ;  the  latter  is  a  noble 
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Polish  Bame,  to  which  this  Pole  has  no  more  pretensions  than 
Oobbett  has  to  call  himself  Percy  or  Howard ;  but  a  great  name 
was  chosen  to  give  6clat  and  interest  to  the  transaction, — when 
the  detection  should  come,  the  blame  of  the  mistake  might  be  ea- 
sily transferred  to  the  printer. 

He  is  not  only  not  a  Count,  but  (it  would  seem  from  Warden's 
account*)  not  a  gentleman. 

He  was  neither  a  Captain,  Colonel,  nor  Chef  d'escadron  ;  but 
a  private  soldier,  or,  at  most,  a  corporal. 

He  was  so  far  from  being  attachea  to  the  person  of  Buonaparte, 
that  the  latter  had  never  heard  of  him  until  he  arrived  at  St. 
Helena,  and  so  little  interest  did  he  feel  about  him,  that  we  be- 
lieve be  never  saw  him ;  (Warden  saj^  he  saw  him  once  ;)  and  it 
was  at  Buonaparte^s  particular  request  that  he  was  sent  off  the 
island  with  the  grooms  and  butler,  as  an  impudent  intruder. 

While  Buonaparte  was  thus  teachine  Santini  and  Montholon  to 
eraulat#  the  fame  of  Mendez  Pinto  and  George  Psalmanazar,  an 
anonymous  hand  was  playing  in  the  Manuscrit  venu  de  St. 
Helhie^  another  trick  of  the  same  game* 

This  wGfrk,  which  affects  to  be  a  sumraarv  of  Buonaparte's  Kfe 
written  by  himself,  has  excited  a  considerable  degree  of  interest  in 
this  country,  and  a  still  greater  in  France ;  the  name  of  the  sup« 
posed  writer,  and  the  mysterious  tide  which  it  bears,  naturally  ex- 
cite curiosity ;  and  there  is  besides  a  visible  effort  at  imitatingthat 
sudden  and  tranchant  stjrle  whidi  is  supposed  to  be  characteristic 
of  Buonaparte.  But  this  effort  is,  we  think,  as  vain  as  it  is  visible ; 
and  on  an  attentive  perusal  of  the  whole  woi^,  we  are  satisfied,  Ist^ 
that  the  *  Manuscrit'  is  not  the  production  of  Buonaparte,  and  3dy 
that  it  is  not  from  St.  Helena.*  It  is,  we  believe,  the  production  of 
Paris ;  and  it  has  been  published,  we  are  satisfied,  with  no  other 
view  than  (what  we  have  alreadjr  stated  to  be  the  general  object  of  the 
Revolutionary  faction)  that  of  keeping  the  name,  past  actions,  and 
future  pretensions  of  Buonaparte  alive  in  the  puolic  mind.  The 
'  Manuscrit'  is  neither  a  criticism  on  his  character,  nor  an  apology. 
It  is  not  written  for  /ame,  for  the  author  conceals  himself— nor 
ioT  profit,  for  we  happen  to  know  that  no  price  was  demanded  for 
the  copy  :  there  remains  then  no  other  possible  motive  for  its  pub- 
lication than  that  which  we  have  assigned.  It  is  very  much  the 
fashion  with  all  the  Revolutionists  in  France  to  affect  to  believe  in 
the  authenticity  of  the  *  Manuscrit.' — *  If  not  written  by  the  Em- 
peror himself  it  is  undoubtedly  the  production  of  M.  de  las  Cases.* 

*  *  Neither  Poaimtowski*!  aitiMtioB  or  iiiaiin«i  were  wack  ai  to  asio^te  Um  with  tl» 
■ttite,  nor  did  Itis  modesty  appear  to  ezpeot  iw'    Wv4«h  p.  205. 
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— 'It  is  impossible  that  it  should  be  the  productioQ-  of  either,  or 
that  any  well  informed  person  should  think  so.  It  contaHs 
no  new  fact,  no  new  argument,  not  even  a  new  view  of  any  of  the 
subjects  of  which  it  treats ;  there  is  nothing  to  be  found  in  it  vrhidi 
a  reader  of  the  Moniteur  might  not  have  known ;  there  are  a  thou- 
sand persons  in  France  who  could  compose  such  a  commetitary. 
but  we  take  it  to  be  utterly  impossible  that  Buonaparte,  or  Las 
Cases  under  his  dictation,  eould  have  written  the  history  of  so 
many  events,  and  of  such  an  extensive  and  important  period,  with- 
out having  slipped  into  some  novelty  either  of  iactOT  reasoning; 
nor  would  either  of  them  have  made  a  sketch  of  such  turgid  vapi- 
dity and  such  arrogant  inanity  as  thi3  production:  nor  do  we  be- 
lieve that  Buonaparte  will  be  pleased  with  thi&sopposed  iniitatioQ 
of  his  style ;  we  are  confident  that  his  personal  vanil^  is  sa  great 
that  he  will  be  enraged  to  find  so  triviala  production  published  in  his 
name.  We  rest  nothing  on  the  numerous  falsehoods  and  misrefnpesec- 
tations  which  ihi&Manuscrit  contains^beoause  Buonaparte  would  pro- 
bably have  written  as  many  and  asgrosa^  but  there  are  bluo^rsaiid 
anachronisms  into  which  he  could  not  have  fallen — for  instaBce«a 
partisan  writing  hastilymay  forget  the  order  of  Buonaparte^s  battles 
and  treaties,  but  could  B.uonaparte  himself  forget  whether  the  bat- 
tle of  Jena  preceded  the  treaty  of  Tilsit?  In  short,  this  woric  is 
obviously  a  fabrication,,  and  we  are  prepared  to  expect^  from  the 
system  which  we  now  see  in  progress,  that  a  series  of  similar  at- 
tempts will  be  made  to  keep  awake  and  active  the  hopes  of  the 
revolutionists ;  to  make  Buonaparte,  though  dead  in  law, 

vivum  volitare  per  ora  vironim ; 

and  to  spread  in  France,  and  in  Belgium,  that  gireat  dogoia  of  the 
revolutionists,  that  things  cannot  remain  as  they  are.  This  is  the 
chord  upon  which  they  are  all  strumiiiing,and  this  is  the  cry  in  which 
they  are  all  ready  to  unite*  The  survivors  of  the  Mountain,  or  of 
the  party  of  Duke  Egalite,  the  rump  of  the  Directory,  or  the  tail 
of  Buonaparte,  are  in  this  unanimovs,  and  we  shall  be  most  hap« 
pily  mistaken  if  Europe  does  not  soon  feel  the  effect  of  this  union 
of  fections  who,  however  discordant  in  their  several  hours  of  tri- 
umph, are  now  yoked  together  in  the  harness  of  adversity. 
'  Thesepeople  will  soon,  we  understand,  receivea  considerable  re- 
inforcement in  the  person  of  the  Count  de  las  Cases,  who  by  a 
series  of  sedulous  infractions  of  the  regulations  establishcni  at  St. 
Helena,  has  contrived  to  be  sent  off  the  island.  We  say  con- 
trived, because  we  have  heard  that  his  proceedings  were  all  steadily 
directed  to  this  very  object;  and  when  the  governor  offered  to 
overlook  his  irregulai'ities,  and  to  permit  him  to  remain  with  his 
master,  he  peremptorily  rejected  this  indulgence,  and  insisted  upon 
undergoing  the  penalty  of  exile  il^om  St.  tklena*    ThiS;  from  any 
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other  person  of  the  party  there,  would  have  appeared  to  us  quite 
natural.  General  Bertrand  always  talked  of  coining  home  in  ayear. 
Gourgaud  has  mentioned  two  as  the  term  of  his  service.  M.  and 
Madame  Montholon  have,  we  believe,  expressed  the  same  senti* 
ments;  but  we  are  convinced  that  the  return  of  Las  Cases  at  this 
season  is  a  part  of  the  system.  Buonaparte  sends  him  as  Noah  did 
the  raven  from  the  ark,  to  see  if  the  waters  have  subsided,  and 
whether  the  time  approaches  when  ^  the  chief  of  the  sacred  fa* 
nily'  may  descend  from  his  rock  in  the  midst  of  the  waters. 

Las  Cases  will  arrive  with  the  crown  of  martyrdom  on  his  head, 
and  a  budget  oi  Buonapartiana  at  his  back — he  will  invoke  all  the 
morbid  sensibility  of  all  the  enemies  of  all  the  governments  of  Eu« 
rope,  in  favour  of  unfortunate  greatness  and  persecuted  fidelity. 
Hearts  that  were  not  so  weak  as  to  sigh  at  the  murder  of  the 
Duke  d'Enghien,  or  the  more  obscure,  but  not  less  certain  fate  of 
Palm  and  Wright,  will  bleed  for  the  exile  of  the  faithful  Las 
Cases,  and  the  culinary  privations  of  the  Great  Napoleon;  and  the 
restricting  his  table  to  twenty  bottles  of  wine  a-day  will  excite  the 
commiseration  of  those  who  witnessed  with  unmoved  placidity  the 
calumnious  and  cowardly  persecution  of  the  Queen  of  Prussia. 

We  here  pause. — Impressed  as  we  are  with  a  deep  sentiment  of 
the  consistencyandstrength  which  the  revolutionary  party  have  ob* 
tained,  and  are  hourly  increasing  throughout  Europe,  we  shall  not 
fail  to  recur  to  this  subject  whenever  we  see  the  press  of  this  coun- 
try called  in  aid  of  the  schemes  of  Buonaparte,  or  of  Buonaparte's 
auxiliaries,  and  we  shall  contribute  our  mite  to  the  resolution  of 
that  famous  problem,  whether,  in  a  free  press,  the  force  of  reason 
and  truth,  and  the  principles  of  order,  eood  morals,  and  true  reli- 
gion, are  a  match  for  the  adroitness  and  the  audacity  of  the  philo- 
sophers of  the  Revolution  and  their  disciples — the  loose  in  morals^ 
the  factious  in  politics — the  preachers  of  liberty,  the  practisers  of 
despotism — the  weak  and  the  wicked,  the  giddy  and  the  godless. 


Art.  X. — 1.  Report  of  the  Secret  Committee. 
2.  On  the  present  State  of  Public  Affairs.     Anon.     8vo. 
S.  A  Proposal  for  putting  Reform  to  the  Vote  throughout  the  King'- 
dom.    By  the  Hermit  of  Marlow*     8vo. 

THAT  was  an  unhappy  state  of  society  in  which  every  citizen 
was  so  closely  interested  in  public  affairs,  that  it  was  declared 
criminal  by  the  laws  forany  one  to  be  neutral  in  times  of  public  com^ 
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motion.  The  poets  and  philosophers,  as  well  as  the  divines,  have 
ever  reckoned  an  exemption  from  cares  of  this  kind  amon^  the  hrst 
blessings  to  be  desired  by  those  who  would  live  well  and  wisely; 
and  truly  it  is  no  light  evil  to  men  who  would  fain  live  for  poste- 
rity and  tor  themselves  in  the  worthiest  sense,  when  these  cares 
break  in  upon  them,  to  interrupt  their  labours,  and  disturb  the 
tranquillity  of  their  meditations.  The  course  of  ordinary  pohucs 
is  to  them  like  the  course  of  the  seasons,  to  be  regarded  witii  uo 
greater  anxiety,  in  sure  belief  that  the  same  Providence  which  dis- 
pones the  seasons  will  dispose  the  events  of  the  woild  also  in  5uch 
manner  that  they  shall  work  together  for  good*  Such  things  re- 
quire only  that  calm  and  pleasurable  attention  which  is  necessary  lor 
obtaining  a  competent  knowledge  of  current  history;  and  the  vio- 
lence with  which  party  matters  are  agitated,  and  the  occasional 
gusts  of  popular  passion  are  to  them  like  the  wind,  which  bloweth 
as  it  listeth.  But  when  questions  are  at  stake  in  which  the  great 
interests  of  mankind,  or  the  safety,  honour,  and  welfare  of  their 
own  country  are  nearly  concerned,  it  is  no  longer  fitting  that  ihey 
should  look  on  as  indifferent  observers.  By  the  fundameniai  laws 
of  England  every  man  is  bound  to  bear  arms  against  an  invading 
enemy ;  and  when  worse  dangers  than  invasion  are  designed  and 
threatened,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  all  those  who  have  any  means 
of  obtaining  public  attention,  to  stand  forward,  and  by  resisting 
the  danger,  endeavour,  as  far  as  in  ihcm  lies,  to  avert  it. 

It  is  unnecessary  in  this  place  to  adduce  proofs  that  such  designs 
are  actually  existing  :  we  have  too  much  respect  for  the  judicious 

f)art  of  our  readers  to  employ  their  time  upon  this  topic,  and  too 
ittle  hope  of  the  factious,  to  mispend  our  own  in  attempting  to 
produce  an  effect  upon  schirrous  hearts  and  distea»pered  iniel- 
lects.  There  is  an  admirable  print  among  George  Wither's  Em- 
blems, having  for  its  motto,  Ccbcus  nil  lucejuvatnr:  it  represents 
an  owl  standing,  in  broad  sunshine,  with  spectacles  on  its  beak,  a 
lighted  candle  on  each  side,  and  a  blazuig  torch  in  each  claw ; 
and  the  more  light  there  is,  the  less  is  the  owl  able  to  see.  Ho 
happier  emblem  could  be  conceived  for  a  thorough-paced  opposi- 
tionist of  the  present  day — 

For  what  are  lights  to  those  who  blinded  be, 
Or  who  so  blind  as  they  that  will  not  see? 

Some  of  this  class  deny  the  existence  of  any  combination  for 
overthrowing  the  government,  of  any  treasonable  practices,  or  any 
seditious  spirit;  and  theydeny  it  in  good  laiih:  for  they  have  so  Jong 
been  accustomed  to  the  use  ol  inflammatory  language,  to  argue  in 
favour  of  the  enemies  of  their  country,  and  to  wish  for  the  suc- 
cess of  those  enemies,  in  pure  obstinacy  of  party-feeling,  that 
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they  are  perhaps  incapable  of  understanding  the  object  which  their 
own  conduct  has  constantly  tended  to  promote.  There  are  others 
who,  being  a  little  more  accessible  toconviction,admit  that  a  conspi- 
racy has  been  formed,  butafiect  to  despise  it  because  the  persons  wno 
are  implicated  are  of  low  condition ;  as  if  in  these  days  rank 
and  fortune  were  necessary  Qualifications  for  a  conspirator !  But 
let  it  be  remembered,  that  of  all  the  shocking  diseases  to  which  the 
human  frame  is  liable,  the  most  shocking  and  the  most  loathsome 
is  that  in  which  it  is  devoured  by  the  vermin  which  its  own  diseased 
humours  have  generated  :  and  to  despise  the  present  appearances 
in  the  body  politic  for  this  cause,  would  be  as  absurd  as  to  disregard 
the  first  symptoms  of  that  frightful  malady  by  which  Sylla  was  con-: 
sumed.  The  error  of  these  persons  proceeds  from  inattention  to 
the  great  and  momentous  change  which  the  public  press  has  pro- 
duced in  the  very  constitution  of  society,  Formcily  the  people 
were  nothing  in  the  scale — we  are  hurrying  on  towards  the  time 
when  they  will  be  every  thing.  Like  the  continental  physicians, 
such  statesmen  would  pursue  the  expectant  system,  and  trust  to 
the  vis  medicatrix.  Where  the  danger  is  imminent  strong  reme- 
dies must  be  applied  ;  if  the  bones  are  tainted,  they  must  be 
searched  till  the  joints  are  loosened — how  else  should  the  poison 
be  expelled  ? 

The  Lortl  Mayor,  with  his  usual  discretion,  has  assured  the  pub- 
lic that  no  plot,  or  conspiracy  has  existed  against  the  government, 
and  that  the  Report  of  the  Secret  Committee  is,  to  his  own  know- 
ledge, incorrect :  for  it  states  that  an  attack  had  been  made  upoa 
the  magistrates,  and  this  was  not  the  fact ;  the  people  had  not  at- 
tacked either  himself  or  any  other  magisti-ate — he  had  only  beea 
fired  at  by  some  wanton  and  drunken  individual.  Common  sense 
will  allow  of  such  a  distinction  as  little  as  common  law.  The  story 
is  well  known  of  a  duellist  who  proposed  to  mark  out  his  own  leaa 
dimensions  upon  the  waistcoat  of  a  corpulent  antagonist,  saying, 
that  if  he  didnot  hit  him  between  the  lines  it  should  go  for  nothing ; 
the  Lord  Mayor's  reasoning  has  all  the  absurdity  of  this  proposal 
without  the  wit.  Does  he  believe  that  the  shot  was  fired  because 
the  individual  was  wanton  and  drunk,  or  because  that  individual 
was  engaged  in  an  actual  and  fore-planned  insurrection,  having  ia 
all  likelihood  made  himself  drunk  for  the  work  ?  For  what  pur- 
pose, does  he  imagine,  had  the  rioter  provided  himself  with  fire- 
arms, either  before  the  insurrection,  or  in  the  plunder  of  the  gun- 
smith's shops  ?  It  was  no  attack,  because  the  man  was  drunk !  By 
the  same  reasoning,  no  attack  was  made  upon  Mr.  Piatt ;  and  it  has 
indeed  more  than  once  been  remarked  in  extenuation  of  that  atro- 
cious act,  that  the  assassin  was  intoxicated  :-^-hc  was  so ;  and  what 
was  the  remark  of  one  of  his  associates  upon  that  point— that '  the 
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drunken  dog  had  spoiled  all !'  because  in  this  drunkenness  be 
had  precipitated  the  execution  of  a  plot  which  was  soberly  laid. 
His  lordship  also  tells  us  that  he  is  a  member  of  the  Union  Club, 
and  vouches  for  the  loyalty  of  that  association.  It  would  be  well 
if  he  called  to  mind  that  Petion,  who,  like  himself,  was  a  popular 
mayor,  was,  like  him,  also  a  member  of  a  club  of  reformers,  which 
club  would  have  brought  him  to  the  guillotine,  if  he  had  not  escaped 
that  fate  by  perishing  of  hunger  in  the  open  fields !  The  Lord 
Mayor  is  a  most  active  magistrate  ;  no  man  pursues  a  thief  with 
more  alacrity,  or  collars  one  with  greater  spirit ;  in  the  language 
of  the  fancy,  he  is  game*  Nor  is  this  bis  only  merit — he  goes 
through  his  business  with  decision  and  despatch.  But  when  he 
meddles  with  statc-afTairs,  he  reminds  us  of  the  old  adaee,  JVoii 
tx  quovts  ligno  Mercurius — it  can  never  be  carved  into  tne  bust 
of  a  statesman,  though  it  may  do  very  well  for  the  sign  of  the 
patriot. 

Men  engaged  in  parties,  says  Bishop  Burnet,  are  not  easily  pot 
out  of  countenance.  The  Lord  Mayor  denies  that  he  was  attacked, 
though  he  was  shot  at ;  and  he  would  persuade  the  public  that  there 
are  no  symptoms  of  a  revoluiionary  spirit  in  the  deluded  multitude, 
though  Sir  James  Shaw,  in  his  presence, seized  a  fellow  bearing  the 
tricolourflag  in  the  Royal  Exchange!  The  Livery  of  London,in per- 
fect conformity  with  the  opinion  of  this  magistrate,  resolved  to  pe- 
tition Parliament  not  to  pass  any  laws  restricting  the  rights  of  the 
subject,  •  without  allowing  the  people  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  the 
alleged  grounds  upon  which  such  measures  had  been  proposed.' 
Such  a  resolution  could  hardly  have  been  expected  from  the  mayor, 
aldermen,  and  livery  of  Gotham  !   Information  which  it   is  not 
prudent  to  lay  before  Parliament  otherwise  than  through  Secret 
fcommittees,because,if  it  were  prematurely  made  public,  the  guilty 
would  have  warning  to  elude  the  pursuit  of  justice,  and  the  persons 
who  had  given  evidence  for  detecting  them  might  probably  be 
murdered,  the  Common  Hall  would  submit  to  the  people,  that  they 
may  ascertain  its  truth :  they  petition  Parliament  to  let  the  question 
te  tried  and  decided  by  the  whole  people,  instead  of  putting  it  in 
train  to  be  brought  before  a  jury  !     They  take  no  notice  of  the 
great  retrenchments  which  have  been  made;  on  the  contrary,  they 
imply  that  no  such  measures  have  been  taken,  as  far  as  it  can  be 
implied  by  words  without  uttering  a  direct  falsehood  ;  and  they 
avow  the  opinion  that  there  is  '  a  settled  design  in  the  present 
ministers  of  the  crown  to  trample  upon  the  liberties  of  the  people, 
and  to  establish  a  despotic  government.'  Mr.Favell,  in  proposing 
thebc  resolutions,so  remarkable  for  their  moderation,their  wisdom, 
and  their  truth,  trusted  that  the  Livery  would  be  willing  to  die  in 
the  last  ditch  in  defence  of  their  rights  !  Brave  Mr#  Favell  I— did 
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he  mean  Fleet  Ditch,  or  Shore  Ditch  ?  And  Mr.  Hunt,  the  Ora* 
tor,  pathetically,  yet  heroically,  observed,  that  if  the  Habeas  Cor- 
pus were  suspended,  ministers  would  have  a  right  to  drag  him  to 
a  dungeon  and  imprison  him  until  the  act  expired.  They  might 
torture  his  flesh,  he  said, — they  might  impair  his  constitution,-^ 
but  be  gloried  in  the  idea  that  they  could  not  destroy  a  noble  mind ! 
Heroic  Mr.  Orator  Hunt!  But  these  magnanimous  patriots  may 
calm  themselves.  The  worthy  members  of  the  Livery  are  in  no 
danger  of  dying  in  a  ditch,  provided  they  do  not  walk  too  neap 
one  on  their  way  home  from  a  Reform  dinner;  and  Mr.  Hunt  will 
not  have  his  flesh  punished  if  he  appoint  no  more  pugilistic  meet- 
ings, or  keep  them  no  belter  than  his  appointment  with  mine  host 
ef  the  British  Coffee  House. 

*  When  God  only  intends  the  temporary  chastisement  of  a  peo^ 

Ele,'  says  Cowley,  *  he  does  not  raise  up  his  servant  Cyrus,  (as  he 
im.self  is  pleased  to  call  him,)  or  an  Alexander,  who  had  as  many 
▼irtues  to  do  good  as  vices  to  do  harm,  but  he  makes  the  Massa- 
niellos  and  the  Johns  of  Leyden  the  instruments  of  his  vengeance, 
that  'the  power  of  the  Almighty  may  be  more  evident  by  the  weak- 
ness of  the  means  by  which  he  chooses  to  demonstrate  it.  He  did 
not  assemble  the  serpe^  and  the  monsters  of  Africa  to  correct  the 
pride  of  the  EgyptiansjMbut  called  for  his  armies  of  locusts  out  of 
Ethiopia,  and  formed  new  ones  of  vermin  out  of  the  very  dust.' 
•  The  thing  which  has  been,  it  is  that  which  shall  be !'  How 
p^atiy  might  it  profit  the  people  if  they  would  look  back  upon 
the  demagogues  who^  in  other  generations  strutted  their  hour  as 
lords  of  the  ascendant,  and  were  drawn  in  triumph  by  the  delu- 
ded populace  through  the  streets  of  London !  Such  a  retrospect, 
beginning  with  Titus  Gates  and  ending  with  Colonel  Wardle, 
might  teach  the  Londoners  a  little  to  distrust  their  own  sagacity. 
The  Turks  preserve  a  saying  of  their  prophet,  *  If  you  are  per- 
plexed in  your  aflfairs,  look  for  assistance  from  the  inhabitants  of 
the  tombs :'  but  alas !  for  the  multitude,  the  experience  of  their 
fathers  is  buried  with  them,  and  the  lessons  of  history,  dearly  as 
they  have  been  purchased,  are  in  vain. 

The  invincible  attachment  which  the  French  bear  to  their  coun* 
try  is  one  of  the  best  traits  of  the  French  character.  No  distance, 
no  time,  no  wrongs,  can  diminish  it.  Wherever  they  may  be  placed, 
whatever  injuries  they  may  have  sustained,  though  their  property 
should  have  been  confiscated,  their  family  butchered,  and  them* 
selves  proscribed,  we  have  seen  that  the  honour  of  France  was  still 
dear  to  them;  insomuch,  that  for  this  cause,  the  emigrants  were 
often  known  to  rejoice  at  victories  which  prolonged  the  time 
of  their  exile,  and  seemed  to  render  it  perpetual.  In  this  respect 
they  greatly  excel  us :  for  melancholy  as  it  is  to  confess  the  dis« 
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graceful  fact,  the  English  have  less  national  feeling  than  any  oth« 
people.  It  is  notorious  that  the  bitterest  enemies  of  England  im 
America,  the  writers  who  by  their  falsehoods  and  virulent  invectives 
have  most  contributed  to  exasperate  the  Americans  against  Great 
Britain,  are  natives  and  subjects  of  this  country,  who  with  the  feel- 
ings of  renegades  and  traitors,  hate  the  land  in  which  they  were 
born  and  bred.  And  well  it  is  when  this  generation  of  vrpeis 
transport  themselves :  but  too  many  of  them  remain  at  hcMne  to 
hiss  and  to  sting.  We  talk  of  patriotism, — but  no  men  ever  pos- 
sessed so  little  as  our  self  styled  patriots.  They  are  ready  at  all 
times  to  impeach  the  motives  ana  calumniate  the  measures  of  the 
government,  labouring  even,  as  far  as  they  can,  to  obstruct  its  com- 
mon  and  necessary  operations.  In  times  of  war  they  go  on  from 
step  to  step,  pleading  the  enemy's  cause  with  all  the  warmth  and 
zeal  of  unfeed  advocates,  till  they  have  Identified  their  own  feeUngt 
with  his;  and  they  pursue  so  precisely  the  course  which  k  best 
suited  to  his  interests,  that  he  reckons  their  efforts  among  the  cir- 
cumstances that  facilitate  his  success.  In  times  of  peace  they 
join  in  any  cry  however  senseless,  take  up  any  cause  however  fri- 
volous or  unjust,  and  fojlow  any  leader  however  worthless,  despe- 
rate, or  despicable,  for  the  sake  of  annpying  the  government  at 
least  if  they  cannot  succeed  in  inflicting  u)fmi  it  any  serious  injury. 
A  spirit  like  this  has  never  existed  in  any  other  country,  unless  it 
were  Carthage ;  and  had  it  not  been  by  the  prevalence  of  such  a 
spirit,  Carthage  perhaps  might  not  have  been  overthrown, — for 
Hannibal,  like  Marlborough,  had  his  worst  enemies  at  home. 

It  may  be  neither  uninteresting  nor  unprofitable  to  trace,  if  we 
can,  the  growth  of  a  spirit  by  which  England  is  so  peculiarly  cha- 
racterized and  disgraced,  and  to  seek  for  the  causes  which  have 
tended  to  combine  so  many  persons  against  the  best  government 
in  the  world. 

The  wars  between  the  rival  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster, 
bloody  as  they  were,  and  important  in  their  political  consequences, 
were  of  the  same  character  as  contested  elections  in  the  present  day: 
the  game  was  of  the  same  kind,  though  the  stake  differed  tremen- 
dously in  magnitude  ;  men  were  engaged  on  either  side  from  party- 
feeling,  or  private  and  accidental  circumstances,  such  as  their  con- 
nexions, or  their  birth-place, — not  from  any  public  principle,  or 
clear  conception  that  their  cause  was  right.  And  when  the  fero- 
cious struggle  was  terminated  by  the  union  of  the  two  families,  it 
is  surprising  how  little  animosity  seems  to  have  survived  it.  The 
religious  disputes  under  Henry  Vlll.  divided  the  nation  in  a  diffe- 
rent manner,  and  produced  a  long  train  of  consequences,  which  are 
acting  at  this  hour,  and  the  end  of  which  no  human  foresight  can 
•liscern.    The  first  Reformers  were  possessed  by  a  burning  fiery 
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JE€al ;  they  trampled  und^r  foot  all  personal  considerations  ;  the 
strongest  human  ties  proved  as  weak  as  the  green  w iths  which 
Samson  snapt  asunder  when  he  arose  from  his  sleep  :  their  com- 
forts, their  worldly  wealth  and  prospects,  their  alTections,  their 
liberty,  their  lives,  were  as  dust  and  ashes  compared  to  the  king- 
dom of  Heaven,  on  which  their  hearts  were  fixed,  and  which  was 
ever  present  to  their  fervent  imagination.  Impatient  of  restraint, 
and  intolerant  of  all  error  or  even  difference  of  opinion,  however 
harmless,  they  were  equally  ready  to  stand  in  triumph  beside  the 
stake  as  persecutors,  or  sing  in  the  flames  themselves  triumphantly 
as  martrys.  The  Catholics,  on  their  part,  were  neither  less  sin- 
cere, nor  less  zealous:  they  saw  distinctly  the  enormous  present  evil 
to  which  their  antagonists  shut  their  eyes,  and  the  perilous  conse- 
quences which  those  antagonists,perhaps,  were  incapable  of  seeing; 
but  they  were  blind  themselves  to  the  corruptions  and  abominations 
which  had  provoked  this  destructive  hostility.  Both  parties  had 
their  time-servei's,  who  sought  only  to  advance  themselves  in  the 
confusion  ;  but  the  feelings  of  the  great  majority,  as  well  as  of  the 
leading  persons  on  both  sides,  were  unalloyed  with  any  baser  mo- 
tives, though  all  the  fiercer  passions  were  called  into  full  play. 

During  the  first  heat  and  effervescence  of  this  great  revolution^ 
the  most  momentous  by  which  civilized  society  had  ever,  till  then, 
been  convulsed,  the  religious  part  of  the  question  was  exclusively  re- 
garded, but  it  was  notlong  before  its  earthly  relations  were  perceived, 
and  the  churchof  England  had  hardly  been  established  by  Elizabeth 
before  theological  opinions  produced  two  political  parties  in  the 
state,  each  mortally  inimical  to  the  other,  but  both  hating  the  new 
church  which  stoou  at  equal  distance  from  either.  The  Catholics 
looked  to  Spain,  hoping  to  recover  their  lost  supremacy  by  the 
arms  of  a  foreign  power.  Their  hearts  had  ceased  to  be  English 
when  the  government  of  England  became  heretical,  and  Burleigh 
tells  us  that  Philip  II.  was  even  '  greatly  beloved'  by  them :  his 
domestic  tyranny,  his  persecution  of  the  Jews  in  Spain,  and  his  in- 
fernal cruelties  in  the  Netherlands,  excited  in  them  neither  shame 
nor  indignation";  the  more  formidable  he  was,  the  greater  were 
their  hopes  ;  they  looked  to  him,  as  the  ultra-whigs  of  the  present 
day  have  looked  to  Buonaparte,  and  in  like  manner  forgave  his  in- 
satiable ambition,  his  falsehoods,  his  murders,  and  his  massacres, 
because  he  was  the  enemy  of  their  own  government.  The  Pu- 
ritans were  not  less  disaffected,  but  they  were  less  treasonable,  bc- 
cau>e  they  expected  no  foreign  assistance,  neither  were  they  at  this 
time  so  strong  a  party  in  themselves.  It  soon  become  appbrent 
that  they  tended  naturally  toward  republicanism  ;  for  certain  it  is, 
that  monarchy  and  episcopacy,  the  throne  and  the  altar,  are  much 
more  nearly  connected  than  writers  of  bad  failh,  or  little  reflection. 
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bave  sought  to  persuade  mankind.  They  who  disregard  all  sanctioB 
of  antiquity,  who  dissent  from  the  institutions  and  abhor  the  cere- 
monies of  their  country,  have  proceeded  far  in  denaturalizing 
themselves.  Resistance,  according  to  a  memorable  declaratioo  of 
Mr.  Fox,  must  always  be  considered  by  such  men  as  a  question  of 
prudence;  they  are  held  to  their  allegiance  by  a  cable  of  which 
only  one  weak  strand  is  uncut, — when  the  first  gale  comes  on  it 
will  part.  Besides  this  insensible,  but  natural,  inclination  toward 
democracy,  which  arises  from  the  principles  of  a  popular  church 
government,  there  was  another  cause  why  the  current  should  set 
in  that  direction;  it  was  only  under  commonwealths  that  the  Puri- 
tans saw  their  beloved  discipline  flourish;  the  sufferance  which  it 
had  obtained  in  France  was  one  in  opposition  to  the  crown,  and 
exposed  to  continual  and  imminent  danger  from  its  known  enmity. 
At  that  time  the  elements  of  our  constitution  had  not  yet  adjusted 
themselves ;  there  was  a  fair  external,  but  it  was  like  a  crust  upoa 
the  chaosi 

.  congesiaque  eodem 

A'ofi  bene  junctarum  discordia  umina  rerum^ 

and  these  fermenting  principles  were  in  full  activity  within.  The 
prince  was  for  extending  too  far  his  undefined  prerogative,  and  the 

Jeople  were  equally  disposed  for  pushing  to  extremes  their  unde- 
ned  rights.  Perhaps  political  causes  would  not  have  produced  a 
civil  war,  if  a  religious  ferment  had  not  existed  at  the  same  time 
and  combined  with  them, — as  some  diseases  are  known  in  a  cer  taia 
degree  to  be  influenced  by  any  endemic  malady  which  happens  to 
prevail,  and  thus  to  acquire  a  type  more  malignant  than  their  own. 
The  Puritans  were  intolerant,  fanatical,  insolent  and  seditious; 
on  the  other  hand  their  opponents  were  equally  bigoted,  and  they 
were  imperious  and  cruel;  but  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  they 
clearly  understood  the  designs  of  the  discontented,  and  that  their 
foresight  was  fully  confirmed  by  the  sequel.  Laud  cut  off  the  ears 
of  his  libellers ;  and  as  injuries  of  this  kind  are  never  repaid  with- 
out larce  interest,  when  their  day  of  triumph  arrived  they  cut  off 
his  head.  His  journal  was  published  forthesakeof  vilifyinghis  cha- 
racter, but  malice  is  as  often  deficient  in  judgment  as  in  generosi- 
ty, and  it  proved  his  best  vindication.  Time  enough  should  now 
have  elapsed  for  us  to  contemplate  this  part  of  our  history  with 
indifferent  minds,  neither  extenuating  the  errors  of  one  party, 
nor  aggravating  those  of  the  other, — ^but  the  memory  of  Laud  ii 
still  pursued  with  calumny  and  insult. 

Do  not  let  us  identify  our  own  feelings  too  much  with  those  of 
our  forefathers.  The  rank  among  the  nations  which,  by  their 
valour,  they  have  won  for  us,  we  are  bound  resolutely  to  maintain; 
the  liberties  which,  by  their  virtues,  they  have  bequeathed  to  us. 
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we  are  bound  religiously  to  preserve ;  the  institutioim  wfaicb^  ia 
their  wisdom,  tbey  have  framed  for  us,  we  are  bound  faithfully  to 
uphold,  that  our  children  after  us  may  inherit  those  privileges 
and  blessings  which  have  been  our  happy  inheritance.  But  let  us 
not  perpetuate  the  spirit  of  factions  wnich  have  done  their  work 
of  evil  and  eood*  Let  us  do  honour  to  their  sincerity,  to  their  sa- 
crifices, to  their  sufferings,  and  to  their  zeal, — when  it  was  on  the 
suffering  side.  But  let  us  mark  out  distinctly  upon  our  historical 
chart  the  errors  of  their  course,  lest  we,  in  our  tfme,  and  others 
after  us,  should  suffer  shipwreck  upon  the  same  rocks  and  quick* 
Sands. 

The  wisest  thing  which  the  government  and  the  rulers  of  the 
church  in  those  days  could  have  done,  would  have  been  t6  encoo* 
rage  the  emigration  to  New -England,  instead  of  impeding  it.  In 
an  evil  hour  for  the  body  politic  did  thej^  close  that  abscess  which 
the  peccant  humour  haa  opened  for  itself.  They  should  have 
afforded  every  possible  outlet.  *  You  will  not  live  contentedly 
under  our  system ;  go  then  where  you  may  establish  your  own, 
and  go  in  peace.'  This  should  have  been  their  language.  But 
they  did  not  understand  the  nature  of  the  steam  which  was  at  work^ 
and  alarmed  at  hearing  the  vapour  hiss  as  it  issued  out,  they  stopt 
the  safety-valve.  Indeed,  throughout  this  whole  portion  of  our 
history,  to  whatever  communion  or  party  the  wrker  may  belong, 
he  will  have  almost  as  much  to  blush  for,  as  to  forgive. 

The  political  struggle  which  began  on  both  si<&s,  rather  from 
resentment  of  their  wrongs  than  in  any  fixed  purpose,  assumed  in  its 
progress  a  character  of  decided  principle.  On  the  one  part  ther» 
was  a  generous  sense  of  loyalty  which  shrunk  from  no  personal 
sacrifices,  but  would  have  given  unlimited  power  to  the  object 
of  its  idolatrous  devotion  ;  on  the  other,  a  sentiment,  not  less  no- 
ble in  degree,  and  of  austerer  kind,  which  offered  up  old  feelings 
and  old  institutions  at  the  altar  of  Republican  Liberty.  But  t&s 
sects  who  associated  for  the  subversion  of  the  monarchy  remained 
miited  no  lonfl^r  than  while  the  contest  was  doubtful ;  their  mutual 
animosity  had  only  been  suspended  while  they  were  bent  upon  the 
destruction  of  a  common  enemy.  One  of  tbes^  sects  perceived 
the  error  which  they  had  committed,  and  addressed,  in  1657,  a 
memorial  to  Charles  II.  Qffering  their  services  to  assist  in  his  restCH 
ration.      A  few  brief  extracts  from  this  paper  may  be  read  with. 

giculiar  advantage  at  this  time, — and  with  interest  at  all  times— - 
r  their  wisdom  and  the  feeling  with  which  it  is  expressed.     The 
memorial  came  from  ^  certain  Baptists,'  and  spoketqe  sense  of  that 
body  of  Christians,  who  have  ever  been  the  most  tolerant  ^f  the 
sectarians. 
^  Like  poor  bewildered  trarellers,  perceiving  that  we  bavf  leet  ^. 
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ITi^,  we  ire  necessftated,  though  with  ttred  and  irkseme  steps,  tbasto 
walk  the  same  ground  over  again,  that  we  may  discover  where  it  wn 
ire  first  turned  aside^  and  may  institute  a  more  prosperous  course  in  tiie 
progress  of  our  journey.  Thus  far  we  can  say  we  have  gone  right,  keep- 
ing the  road  of  honesty  and  sincerity,  and  having  yet  done  notbing  Uit 
what  we  think  we  are  able  to  justify,  not  by  those  weak  and  bei^garljir- 
{uments  drawn  either  from  success,  which  is  the  same  to  the  just  and  tbe 
unjust,  or  from  tbe  silence  and  satisfaction  of  a  becalmed  conscience,— 
but  from  the  sure,  sate,  sound,  snd  unerring  maxims  of  law,  justice,  reasoe, 
and  righteousness. — 

<  How  have  our  hopes  been  blasted !  how  have  oar  expectations  bees 
disappointed ^  how  have  our  ends  been  frustrated!  All  those  pleasHt 
coords  under  which  we  were  sometimes  solacing  and  caressing  ounelres. 
how  are  they  perished  in  a  moment !  how  are  they  withered  in  a  oig^! 
bow  are  they  vanished  and  come  to  nothing !  Righteous  is  tbe  Lord, 
and  righteous  are  all  his  judgments  !  We  have  sown  the  wind,  aod  vt 
have  reaped  a  whirlwind ;  we  have  sown  faction,  and  have  reaped  confu- 
sion ;  we  have  sown  folly,  and  we  have  reaped  deceit.  When  we  looked 
for  liberty,  behold  slavery  t  When  we  expected  righteousness,  heboid  op- 
pression !  When  we  sought  far  justice,  behold  a  cry — a  great  and  a  t 
mentable  cry  throughout  the  whole  nation  I — 

*  Time,  the  great  discoverer  of  all  things,  has  at  last  unmaskfidlb 
disguised  designs  of  this  mysterious  age,  and  made  that  obvious  to  lb 
dull  sense  of  fools  which  was  before  visible  enough  to  the  qoick-sighled 
.prudence  of  wise  men, — that  liberty,  religion,  and  retbrmatioo,  ik 
wonted  engines  of  politicians,  are  but  deceitfbl  baits  by  which  tfae 
,easj1y-deluded  multitude  are  tempted  to  a  greedy  pursuit  of  tbeir  own 
ruin.' 

The  abuse  of  these  *  wonted  engines'  led  necessarily  to  a  viden! 
reaction;  and  the  people  laid  their  liberties,  with  their  crown, at 
-the  feet  of  Charles  the  Second.  Under  his  reign  it  is  that  we  first 
discover  a  set  of  men  acting,  with  or  without  cause,  in  regular  op* 
position  to  government, — sometimes  upon  just  grounds,  at  others 
for  the  mere  purpose  of  vexatiously  impeding  it  in  its  ordinanr 
course ;  and  even  at  times  forcing  it  into  measures  of  iniquity  aad 
bkx>d«  Three  classes  may  distinctly  be  perceivec^  in  this  6rai  re- 
gular Opposition: — the  stern  old  republicans,  who, though  diey  had 
seen  by  experience  how  impossible  it  was  to  establish  a  comoioo- 
wealth  in  England,  clung  nevertheless  to  their  darling  tbeoi^ :  sone 
of  these  men  were  of  high  principles  and  stoical  virtue,  who  nursed 
in  thenuelves  a  consolatory  pride,  by  thinking  that  though  iaileoon 
-evil  days,  they  were  worthy  of  a  purer  system  and  a  happier  a^ 
With  these  men  most  of  the  Independents  joined  in  feeling,  ao« 
differed  from  them  only 'in  the  reverence  with  which  they  ^fP^ 
the  memory  of  Oliver,  whom  tbe  higher  class  beheld  as  "*^^' 
trayer  of  tbeir  cause,  but  whose  name  was  precious  to  ^*^?  \Jj 
own  commuaity.  The  second  class  coniMstjed  of  such  men  ^  *^ 
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Russei^  whose  imaginations  were  less  ardent,  and  their  i^i^ws  mort 
moderate — who  desired  nothing  more  than  constitutional  liberty—? 
mnd  would  have  regarded  suth  liberty  as  we  now  enjoy  as  a  truf 
political  millennium :  the  Presbyterians  were  generally  of  this  spi? 
tit.  The  third  were  men  of  no  principle,  like  Shaftsbury,  who, 
whether  he  were  conspiring  with  the  crown,  or  against  it,  cared  for 
nothing  but  his  own  purposes,  and  the  gratification  of  a  wicked 
heart.  It  would  be  libelling  human  nature  to  suppose  that  thera 
were  many  persons  so  thoroughly  depraved  as  this  accomplished 
villain ; — he  is  here  mentioned  not  as  the  representative,  but  as 
the  head  of  a  party  whose  sole  principle  was  that  of  selfishness. 

The  wisest  statesman  of  that  age,  Sir  William  Temple,  speakp 
thus  of  oppositions.  ^  Among  such  men,  1  have  observed  all  set 
quarrels  with  the  age,  and  pretences  of  reforming  it  by  their  own 
models,  to  end  commonly  like  the  pains  of  a  man  in  a  little  boat, 
who  tugs  at  a  rope  that  is  fast  to  a  ship :  it  looks  as  if  he  re* 
solved  to  draw  the  ship  to  him ;  but  the  truth  and  his  meaning 
is,  to  draw  himself  to  the  ship,  when  he  gets  in  where  he  can, 
and  does  like  the  rest  of  the  crew  when  he  is  there.'  How  often 
has  this  happy  illustration  been  exemplified  in  the  course  of  Eng- 
lish history !  But  if  we  would  see  in  what  manner  the  delete* 
rious  spirit  of  party  can  disorder  the  judgment  and  infect  the  whok 
moral  and  intellectual  nature  of  men,  it  is  only  necessary  to  re* 
member  the  Popish  plot — that  foulest  stain  in  our  annajs.  If 
there  be  one  historical  fact  more  humiliating  to  an  Englishmaa 
than  all  others,  more  painful  and  mortifying  to  every  good  mind- 
it  is  the  conduct  of  LoVd  Russel  upon  occasion  of  Lord  Stafibrd'« 
sentence.  At  this  time  it  reauires  no  small  exertion  of  charity  to 
suppose  that  any  person  could  ever  have  believed  Lord  Stafibrd's 
guilt,  or  have  listened  to  the  evidence  against  him  without  instantly 
perceiving  its  absurd  insufiiciency  and  its  atrocious  falsehood.  Y^t 
when  he  had  been  condemned  upon  such  testimony,  and  the  King 
(who  dared  not  save  him  in  opposition  to  the  madness  of  the 
people  and  the  malignity  of  party)  remitted  to  the  venerable  oM 
man  the  more  ignominious  and  cruel  part"^  of  his  sentence,  Lord 
Russel  stood  up  in  Parliament  and  called  in  question  the  King's 

Eower  of  exercising  this  poor  indulgence  of  humanity ! — When  he 
imself  was  condemned  under  circumstances  of  equal  injustice, 
^d  the  same  mitigation  of  the  pains  of  death  was  graoted,-«hift 
own  feelings,  at  being  reminded  of  Lord  Stafford's  case,  were 
bardly  too  severe  a  punishment  for  having  thus,  in  the  strong  lan^ 
guage  of  the  prophet,  ^  corrupted  his  compassions,'  and  sinned 
against  his  own  soul.  Lord  Russel  is  deservedly  canonized  in  his* 
tory  as  one  of  our  state-martyrs ;  and  in  thus  alluding  to  this 
only  spot  upon  his  life,  no  wcong  is  offered  or  intended  to  hi» 
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name*  But  if  the  spirit  of  party  coold  act  in  such  a  manner  upon 
one  whose  principles  were  so  just,  whose  disposition  was  so  gen- 
tie,  and  whose  heart  was  so  good-^upon  so  truly  religious  and 
excellent  a  man,— who  can  wonder  at  the  demoniacal  passioiM 
which  it  calls  forth  in  viler  natures — in  the  selfish,  the  sensual, 
the  profligate,  and  the  godless ! 

Under  Charles  the  Second  we  first  behold  men  acting  for  or 
agaiBst  the  government,  not  upon  any  consistent  scheme  of  poli- 
tical views  or  moral  principles,  but  merely  as  they  happened  to  ht 
in  or  out  of  place.  And  in  the  same  reign  the  religious  disputes, 
which  during  their  paroxysms  had  occasioned  such  public  and  pri- 
vate calamities,  such  individual  wickedness  and  national  disgrace, 
■etded  in  a  chronic  disease*  The  hatred  which  Charles  conceived 
in  his  youth  for  the  discipline  and  manners  of  the  puritans  would 
in  him  be  pardonable,  even  if  there  had  been  less  cause  for  a  rea* 
sonable  dislike  of  both ;  but  it  led  him  to  measures  of  infiimous 
cruelty  in  Scotland,  and  to  a  system  in  England  which,  though  less 
bloody' indeed,  was  yet  abominably  inhuman,  as  well  as  grossly 
impolitic  and  unjust.  It  is  not  imaginable  that  any  system  could 
have  reconciled  all  differencesand  abated  all  asperitiesof  sectarisoi* 
ism:  that  which  was  pursued  tended  inevitably  to  increase  them ; 
the  Church  retaliated  upon  its  fallen  enemies  with  little  discrimi- 
Bation  and  less  charity,  and  the  Nonconformists'  Memorial  be- 
came the  counterpart  of  the  Sufierings  of  the  Clergy — another  part 
©f  the  History  of  Persecution  in  England !  The  sectaries  thus 
acquired  a  new  generic  name,  when  that  of  Puritans  had  become 
odious  to  the  nation;  and  though  this  may  at  first  appear  a  trifling 
thing,  it  was  in  no  slight  degree  unfavourable  to  the  interests  both 
of  the  Slate  and  the  Church.  The  mere  circumstance  of  being  thus 
comprehended  under  one  appellation  gave  them  a  bond  of  union, 
and  a  political  coherence  as  advantageous  to  their  insulated  concerns 
as  it  is  injurious  to  the  common  weal.  The  Act  of  Uniformity  em- 
bodied among  us  a  party  inveterately  hostile  to  the  Church ;  but  the 
Church  of  England  is  vitally  and  inseparably  connected  with  the 
State,  and  they  who  are  discontented  with  it  are  but  half-English- 
men. When  burleigh  sought  to  impress  upon  his  sovereien  a  full 
sense  of  the  formidable  strength  of  Spain,  he  reminded  Tier  not 
merely  Umt  the  Spaniards  were  ^  constant,  ambitious,  politic, 
and  valiant,'  but  that  they  wer6  also  *  a  people  one-hearted  in  re- 
ligion.' This  great  statesman  well  knew  where  this  is  not  the 
case  how  rarely  unanimity  will  be  found  in  national  measures. 

Jatnes  the  Second  towards  the  latter  part  of  his  reign  courted 
the  Nonconformists,  and  their  late  historians  justify  those  who 
presented  an  address  to  this  monarch,  in  terms  not  very  consistent 
yiit^  (mtorical  truth*    '  When  a  ^ng  of  assassins,'  say?  the  writer, 
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^  are  tetring  my  fledh,  and  drinking  my  Uood,  and  breaking  my 
bones  without  mercy, — if  Satan^s  eldest  son  were  to  pass  by,  an4 
drag  mine  adversaries  off  me,  and  rescue  me  from  tbeir  murderous 
hands,  1  know  not  that  it  wauld  be  any  crime  to  thank  him  for  bis 
merciful  interposition  and  his  compassion  to  a  poor  tormented 
creature.'  Discrete  and  sober  language !  from  whence  it  might  be 
inferred  that  all  the  tortures  inflicted  upon  the  Christians  by  Decius 
or  Diocletian,  had  been  renewed  by  the  Church  of  England*  But 
the  Dissenters  happened  at  that  time  to  have  a  specimen  of  tho- 
rough Romish  intolerance  before  their  eyes ;  they  compared  the 
Act  of  Uniform jty  and  the  Conventicle  Act  (things  bad  enoueh  of 
themselves)  with  the  Dragannades  of  Louis  vXlV.  and  taking 
warning  in  time  by  the  experience  of  their  neighbours,  they  made 
common  cause  with  the  Church  against  an  enemy  who  never  per- 
secuted by  halves* 

James  was  too  late  in  his  temporizing  policy.  The  execution 
of  Mrs.  Gaunt,  which,  when  all  its  circumstances  of  baseness, 
illegaiity,  cruelty,  and  consummate  wickedness  are  considered,  is, 
perhaps,  the  foulest  murder  that  evdr  was  committed  under  the 
forms  of  law,  had  filled  the  Dissenters  with  indignation  and  hatred 
against  him.  They  seem  also  to  have  continued  obstinate  believers 
in  the  popish  plot,  when  most  other  persons  were  heartily  ashamed 
of  bavmg  been  so  grossly  deluded.  Even  in  the  reign  of  George  K 
Crosby  calls  the  conduct  of  Oates  in  this  impudent  villany,  *  a 
never-to-be-forgotten  seYvice  to  his  country.'  Oh  if  men  would 
but  call  into  action  half  as  much  disposition  to  believe  in  matters 
of  religion,  as  thev  exhibit  daily  in  political  transactions,  there 
would  be  no  such  thing  as  infidelity  in  England, — for  we  continually 
see  (and  never  was  it  more  strongly  exemplified  than  at  the  present 
time)  that  they  who  are  possessed  by  the  spirit  of  faction,  form 
their  opii^ion  of  the  facts  before  them,  and  believe  or  disbelieve, 
according  to  their  inclination  and  their  will,  in  spite  of  the  under- 
standing faculty,  and  in  contempt  of  conscience*  ^  When  parties 
are  once  formed,'  says  Burnet,  ^  and  a  resolution  is  taken  upon 
other  considerations,  no  evidence  can  convince  those  who  have 
beforehand  resolved  to  stick  to  their  point.' 

There  are  some  curious  particulars  concerning  Titus  Oates  ia 
Crosbv's  History.  This  wretch  being  once  told  uiat  he  ought  not 
to  seek  revenge,  but  leave  it  to  God,  replied,  'that  vengeance  wi» 
indeed  God's  sweet  morsel,  which  he  kept  to  himself!'  It  is  one  of 
the  few  blots  upon  King  William's  reign  that  this  man  should  have 
been  pensioned  with  400/.  a  year.  To  remit  his  fine  was  allow- 
able and  wise,  because  so  excessive  a  mulct  was  plainly  intended  to 
•erve  as  a  sentence  of  imprisonment  for  life ;  and  therefore  it  wag 
proper  to  abrogate  asentence  which  went  beyond  thestrict  bounds 
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^  law  88  much  as  it  fell  short  of  the  mak^tcur^s  goih*  B«t 
Oates  had  beeo  fouiKl  guiliyi  upon  the  fullest*  testimony,  of  a  smies 
of  perjuries  perhaps  the  most  wicked  in  themselves,  and  the  moat 
extensively  fatal  in  their  consequences  that  ever  consigned  any  one 
miserable  soul  to  perdition  \  and  no  paltry  considerations  of  petty 
interests  should  have  induced  agovernment,  standing  as  WilUamH 
did  ujK3n  the  sacred  ground  of  religion  and  constitutional  liberqr, 
to  injure  itself  with -auer-ages  by  sanctioning  and  rewardii^  a  ccni- 
victed  miscreant. 

The  Revolution  of  1^88,  of  all  revolutions  the  most  necessary 
in  its  causes,  the  most  moderate  in  its  course,  and  in  its  conse- 
quences the  most  beneficial,  produced  a  new  fection  in  the  coon- 
tiry,  more  respectable  in  tb^ir  origin  than  in  their  conduct.  Their 
principle  in  reality  was  of  a  religious  nature,  and  entitled  to  as 
much  indulgence  as  any  other  scruple  of  conscience,  which  is  ia- 
nocent  in  itself,  and  injurious  only  to  the  individuals  by  whom  it  b 
fostered.  Erroneous  thereforf^  as  the  Nonjun>r9  were,  yet  in  re> 
signing  their  preferment  rather  than  offend  against  their  own  aense 
of  allegiance,  they  acted  upim  virtuous  grounds,  and  are  to  be  men* 
tioned  with  respect,  though  not  with  applause.  The  Joint-histo- 
rians^ of  the  Dissenters  have  chosen  to  chaise  the  clergy  of  the 
seventeenth  century  with  a  disposition  towards  Popery,  afidiostan- 
cing  in  proof  of  this  the  fact  that  Goodman,  Bishop  of  Gloucester, 
died  in  the  Romish  communion — they  add,  Ex  uao  disct  amrus: 
a  conclusion  as  logical  as  it  would  be  to  infer  that  the  whole  body 
of  the  Dissenters  are  as  uncharitable  as  Messrs.  Bogue  and  Beooet 
have  here  shown  themselves,  h  is  10  the  opposition  which  the  Eng» 
lish  bishops  made  against  Jameses  design  of  re-establishing  the  Ro^ 
man  Catholic  religion  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  Revolution ;  it 
is  to  the  Church  of  England,  and  to  the  clergy  of  that  church,  that 
we  are  beholden  for  the  blessings  consequent  upon  that  Revolution 
which  we  now  enjoy.  The  liberties  of  the  countr>-  were  saved  by 
Hs  religion.  Those  prelates  who  had  preached  and  were  ready  to 
practise  passive  obedience  in  human  concerns,  and  who  were  &r 
frbmblameless.on  the  score  of  persecution,  manfuUv  stood  forward 
when  they  sa,w  the  irons  preparing,  which  may  truly  be  said  to  eat 
into  the  soul.  And  as  if  to  prove  how  free  they  were  from  any 
selfish  or  merely  political  views,  when  they  thus  nobly  placed  theei- 
selves  in  the  Imach,  many  of  these  very  men  submitted  afterwards 
to  the  deprivation  of  their  bishoprics,  and  bore  testimony  to  the 
daimsof  theejected  king,ashonestly  as  they  hadresistedhist projects. 

The  Jacobites  of  the  last  century,  like  the  Catholics  of  the  prQ> 
ceding  one,  hoped  to  recover  their  ascendancy  by  means  of  a 
foreign  power ;  and  learning  thu$  to  desire  the  success  of  tiia^ 

*  Meisn.  Bogue  and  Bennet,  vol.  i.  p.  4S^ 
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power  against  the  fleets  and  armies  of  Engtand,  they  denaturalised 
themselves  at  heart.  lo  this  case,  however,  as  m  that  of  the  Ca- 
tholics, there  was  a  principle  and  a  point  of  conscience :  the  man 
who  erred  in  judgment,  and  perhaps  made  himself  amenable  by 
orert  acts  to  the  laws  of  his  country,  might  yet  stand  acquitted  to 
God  and  to  his  own  heart.  But  by  this  time  there  had  arisen 
among  us  a  sect  more  mischievous  than  the  wildest  fanatics :  a 
sect  who  arrogated  to  themselves  the  name  of  Free-thinkers, 
though  they  were  of  all  men  in  reality  the  most  enslaved  in  mind. 
The  picture  which  Berkeley  has  given  of  them  in  his  admirable 
work  represents  them  as  tiiily  noW  as  when  it  was  drawn.  <  They 
seem  to  me,^  he  says,  ^  drunk  and  giddy  with  a  ialse  notion  of  li- 
berty ;  and  spurred  on  by  this  principle  to  make  mad  enperimeots 
on  their  country,  they  agree  only  in  pulling  down  all  that  stands  in 
their  way,  without  any  concerted  scheme,  and  without  caring  or 
knowing  what  to  erect  in  its  stead.  To  hear  them  descant  on  the 
i3KM*al  virtues,  resolve  them  into  shame,  then  laugh  at  shame  as  a 
weakness,  admire  the  unconfined  lives  of  savages,  despise  all  order 
and  decency  of  education,  one  would  think  the  intention  of  these 
philosophers  was,  when  they  had  pruned  and  weeded  the  notions 
of  Xheir  fellow-subjects  and  divested  them  of  their  prejudices,  to 
strip  them  of  their  clothes,  and  fill  the  country  with  naked  fol- 
lowers of  nature,  enjoying  all  the  privileges  of  brutality.' 

This  evil  we  derived  from  France.  Voltaire  has  been  the  great 
master  of  this  execrable  school,  but  Voltaire  only  followed  the 
fashion  of  his  country.  *  It  is  impossible,'  says  Addison, '  to  read 
a  page  in  Plato,  Tuliy,  and  other  ancient  moralists,  without  being 
a  gfeater  and  a  better  man  for  it.  On  the  contrary,  I  could  never 
vead  any  of  our  modish  French  authors,  or  those  of  our  own 
country  who  are  the  imitators  and  admirers  of  that  trifling  nation, 
without  being  for  some  time  out  of  humour  with  myself,  and  at 
every  thing  about  me.  Their  business  is  to  depreciate  human 
nature,  and  consider  it  under  its  worst  appearances.  They  give 
mean  interpretations  and  base  motives  to  the  worthiest  actions ; 
they  resolve  virtue  and  vice  into  constitution.  In  short,  they  en- 
deavour to  make  no  distinction  between  man  and  man,  or  between 
the  species  of  men  and  that.of  brutes.*  It  was  in  a  nation  where  the 
fashionable  literature  deserved  ihis  characterthat  Voltaire  was  born 
and  educated :  he  obtained  his  popularity  in  the  cheapest  way,'by 
felling  in  with  xhe  humour  of  the  times,  flaliering  the  prejudices  of 
his  contemporaries,  and  administering  provocatives  to  their  vices. 
Are  we  wrong  in  believing  that  the  irreligion  which  prepared  the 
way  for  his  success  is  more  imputable  to  Henry  IV.  than  to  any 
other  individual  ?  In  an  age  of  religious  sincerity  and  fervour, 
Henry  IV.  for  palpabla  political  considerations,  renounced  the 
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faith  in  which  be  had  been  bred,  and  for  which  so  many  tkoosuda 
and  tens  of  thousands  of  his  adherents  had  wiUingI  v  shed  thek 
blood ;  and  he  reconciled  himself  to  an  idolatrous,  tttitbless  and 
persecuting  church,  at  a  time  when  the  holocausts  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion were  still  smoking,  and  before  the  martyrs  of  St^  Bartholo- 
mew had  mouldered  in  their  graves.  The  world  had  never  seen  ao 
signal  an  instance  of  apostacy.  No  protestants,  however  they 
might  strive  to  excuse  the  change  for  the  immediate  benefit  of 
peace  which  was  obtained  by  it,  could  possibly  believe  that  k  w»s 
the  result  of  conviction ;  and  it  needs  little  reflection  to  perceive 
what  must  necessarily  have  b^en  the  fatal  effects  of  such  an  ex* 
ample.  Swift  was  of  opinion  that  the  best  means  for  promotii^ 
the  advancement  of  religion,  when  piety  and  morals  had  fallen  to 
decay*  would  be  by  the  example  and  influence  of  the  soverei|;n 
and  the  government.  Thus,  indeed,  Christianity  had  been  intfx)- 
duced  into  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  the  whole  North  af 
Europe.  The  princes  were  converted  and  the  people  followed 
the  steps  of  their  rulers.  Would  not  the  example  of  disbeli^ 
orat  least  of  making  belief  siibservient  to  policy  and  worldly  views^ 
be  followed  with  even  morealacritv  ?  so  it  might  have  been  fore- 
seen, and  so  it  was  found.  The  chief  persons  among  tbe  Hugue- 
nc^s,  who  had  at  onetime  nearly  dividea  France, one  after  another 
struck  into  the  path  of  preferment.  One  thing  alone  was  wantifa£ 
to  complete  the  depravation,  that  the  morals  of  the  king  should 
be  as  loose  as  his  faith,  and  here  also  the  pattern  of  evil  was  found. 
Perhaps  there  is  no  other  person  in  history,  who  with  a  strong 
understanding,  a  good  disposition  and  good  intentions,  has  left  so 
injurious  an  example  to  mankind  as  Henri  IV.  of  France*  Tbe 
effect  was  seen  in  tbe  reign  of  his  immediate  successor,  and  more 
especially  during  the  wars  of  the  Fronde.  The  religious  wars  had 
been  atrocious  to  the  last  degree,  but  men  were  since  re  and  zealous 
on  both  sides,  ready  to  suffer  or  to  inflict  death  for  their  princi* 
pies.  Subsequently  they  shifted  sides,  like  players  at  a  whist- 
table  when  the  rubber  is  ended,  and  carried  on  hostilities  with  the 
same  ferocious  spirit,  when  there  was  scarcely  even  a  professioa 
of  principle  on  either  part. 

Infidelity  had  been  known  in  England  before  it  was  imported 
from  France,  but  it  had  made  no  progress.  Lord  Herbert  was 
too  much  an  enthusiast  to  make  proselytes  to  a  system  whidi  is 
fatal  to  enthusiasm ;  the  elements  were  not  so  happily  mixed  in 
him  as  in  his  saintly  brother ;  but  they  were  the  same  elements, 
and  such  as  find  no  sympathy  in  vulgar  minds.  Hobbes  had  no 
taint  of  licentiousness  in  his  thoughts  or  habits :  while  he  weaken- 
ed the  restraints  of  religion,  he  would  have  bound  fester  the  chains 
of  human  authority.    These  were  not  opinions  to  make  their  for* 
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tune  in  this  countrv.  They  were  addressed  to  hard  he^ds,  and 
might  have  suited  hard  hearts  :  something  light  and  frothy  was 
wanting,  which  should  flatter  the  vanity  as  well  as  the  vices  of  man, 
and  this  was  introduced  from  our  neighbours  at  a  time  when  the 
nation  was  disgusted  with  fanaticism  and  hypocrisy.  A  philo- 
sophy* of  homogrowth  soon  came  to  its  aid, — a  superficial  philo* 
sophy,  which,  deriving  every  thing  from  without,  led  the  way  for 
gross  mati?rialismt  with  all  its  pernicious  consequences, — the  ne- 
cessary consequences  of  prennses  so  shallow  and  so  false. 

The  prevalence  of  this  spirit  is  shown  by  the  manner  in  which 
Swift  attacked  it  in  his  •  Argument  to  prove  that  the  abolishihg  of 
Christianity  in  England  might  be  attended  with  some  inconve- 
niencies,  and  perhaps  not  produce  those  many  good  effects  pro- 

Ewed  thereby.'  A  fashion  of  infidelity  even  at  thattitne  when  the 
ws  against  irreligious  publications  were  enforced,  prevailed  in  the 
higher  and  even^  in  the  middle  classes,  among  the  town  wits,  the 
club  and  coffee-house  politicians,  and  the  talkers  of  the  age ;  this 
ttK)  when  frequent  changes  in  church- government  had  loosehed  the 
belief  of  the  people,  and  when  the  character  of  the  inferior  clergy 
was,  from  many  causes.J  at  the  lowest  ebb.  How  prevalent  it 
had  become  a  generation  later,  and  how  low  it  had  sunk,  may  be 
seen  by  Fielding's  admirable  accountof  the  Robinhobdians,and  the 
fine  satire  with  which  he  draws  from  their  proceedings  the  follow- 
ing conclusions,  as  what '  must  be  allowed  by  every  reader' — 

*  First,  that  some  religion  Lad  a  kind  of  establishment  among  these 
people. 

*  Secondly,  that  this  religion,  whatever  it  was,  could  not  have  the  least 
5way  over  their  morals  or  practices 

-  -    -  -  -  ... 

*  This  subject  has  been  treated  with  great  ability  by  Mr.  Coleridge  in  bis  Lay 
^rqofis     See  in  parUcular  the  last  note  to  hi?  Statesman's  Manual. 

t  A  writer  of  great  erudition  and  strength  of  mind,  who  lived  ivhen  this  mise- 
rable philosophy  was  begirtoingtoshow  itself  in  Enj^land,  distinctly  perceived  its  fatal 
tendency.  '  Atheism,'  he  says,  *  most  commonly  {wTVsinconJmiotnmlia  et  ignorantics, 
Whe«the  minds  of  men  begin  to  draw  those  ^ross  earthly  vapours  of  seqsual  and 
material  sfieculations  by  dark  and  cloudy  disputes,  they  are  then  most  in  danger  of 
being  benighted  in  them.  There  is  analural  sense  of  God,  that  lodges  in  the  minds 
of  the  lowest  and  dullest  sort  of  vulgar  man,  which  is  always  roving  atter  him,  catch- 
Ing  at  him,  though  it  cannot  lay  sure  hold  on  him  ;  which  work^  like  a  naturd  m- 
slinct  anfecodent  to  any  mature  knowledge,  as  being  indeed  the  first  principle  of  it : 
and  if  I  were  to  speak  precisely  in  the  mode  of  the  Stoicks,  I  would  rather  call  it 
6(fii^ft(6itw9t6p,  than  with  Plutarch  ^jaf  i^oiy^w.  But  when  contentions,  dis- 
putes, and  frothy  reasonings,  and  contemplations  informed  by  fleshly  alfections.  con- 
versant only  about  the  outside  of  Nature,  beein  to  rise  in  men's  souls,  they  may 
then  be  in  some  danger  of  depressing  all  those  inbrtd  notum  of  a  Deity,  and  to  rea- 
son themselves  out  of  their  own  sense,  as  the  old  Sceptics  did.  And  therefore  it 
may  be,  it  might  be  wished,  that  some  men  that  have  not  religion,  had  had  more 
superstition  to  accompany  them  in  their  passage  from  ignorance  to  knowledge.  Se- 
lect Discourses  by  John  Smith,  late  Fellow  of  Q'lee  's  College  in  Cambridge.  1660. 

i  Some  of  these  causes  are  indicated  in  a  former  ^  umber. 
VOL.   X.VI,   NO,    XXXII.  LL 
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*  Thirdlj,  that  this  society  in  which  the  first  principles  of  reKgioi  and 
goverument  were  debated,  was  the  chief  assetoibly  in  this  country,  and 
Mr.  Whitebread,  the  baker,  the  greatest  roan  in  it. 

*  And,  lastly,'  he  says,  '  1  think  it  can  create  no  manner  of  surprise  in 
any  one  that  such  a  nation  as  this  bath  been  long  since  swept  away  from 
the  face  of  the  earth,  and  the  very  name  of  such  a  people  expunged  out 
of  the  memory  of  man.' 

When  Fielding  thus  strongly  and  indignantly  expressed  his  own 
feelings  upon  this  important  subject^  the  circulation  of  opinioos 
was  slow  because  of  the  little  intercourse  between  one  part  of  the 
country  and  another.  From  London  to  York  was  tljen  a  week's 
journey,  and  there  were  no  stages  which  travelled  farther  north. 
No  provincial  newspapers  were  extant ;  there  were  no  circulatio£ 
libraries,  no  book-club&,  no  reviews,  and  the  earliest  magazines  bad 
but  just  been  established.  Every  month  now  produces  laare 
books  than  were  at  that  time  published  in  a  year,  and  the  number 
of  readers  has  multiplied  in  equal  or  greater  proportion.  The 
error  of  that  day  was  not  on  the  side  of  toleration  orsupineness^as 
the  proceedings  against  Clarke  and  Whiston  may  prove  :  it  was 
dangerous  to  attack  the  religion  of  the  country,  and  whenever  it 
was  attempted,  the  attack  was  made  covertly,  and  with  atlea^tan 
appearance  of  decorum.  Yet  even  then  the  pestilence  of  infidelity 
was  but  too  widely  disseminated  ;  it  produced  less  certainly  the  dis- 
belief of  revealed  religion  thai)  the  hatred  of  it  ;  and  when  men, 
either  from  profligacy,  or  from  any  mis-directed  principle  ol  taith, 
desire  the  overthrow  of  an  ecclesiastical  establishment,  thej  are 
prepared  to  regard  wtth  complacency  any  political  circumsiances 
favourable  to  a  consummation  which  they  wish  for  so  devoutly. 
In  proportion  therefore  as  irreligion  and  infidelitj  increased,  tliey 
increased  the  number  of  bad  subjects. 

Infidels  and  atheists  in  catholic  countries  hate  their  own  church, 
even  where  it  is  most  intolerant,  less  than  they  abhor  the  reformed 
religion,  which,  standing  upon  the  sure  ground  of  rea>on  and 
Scripture,  challenges  the  freest,  fullest  investigation,  lu&ieiit)  in- 
deea  allies  itself  easily  with  the  Romish  church  as  a  system  which 
it  may  safely  depise  in  the  gross,  which  requires  only  externals, 
and  compounds  at  a  moderate  rate  for  transgressions  of  every  kind. 
Bolingbroke  would  have  betrayed  this  country  to  a  popish  sove- 
reign. This  man  was  a  scioIUt  in  philosophy  and  a  traitor  in 
politics.  Though  more  than  a  century  has  elapsed  since  he  and 
Harley  impeded  the  course  of  Marlborough's  victories  and  blasted 
their  fruits,  a  true  Englishman  cannot  read  or  remember  the  history 
of  those  times  without  feeling  bis  cheek  glow  with  shame  andindiig- 
nation.  England  never  had  so  much  in  her  power  as  during  the 
poaferences  at  Utrecht,  and  never  did  she  appear  in  so  degraded 
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and  disgraceful  a  character :  so  notorious  was  the  bad  faith  of  the 
£[ighsh  cabinet,  that  Prince  Eugene  satd  to  one  of  our  ministers, 
he  knevr  not  whether  he  were  speaking  to  an  Englishman  or  a 
Frenchman. '  A  charge  even  of  directcorruption  is  brought  against 
our  negotiators,  and  by  no  light  authority.  D.  Luizda  Cunha,  ont 
of  the  Portuguese  minister^  at  the  Congress,  asserts,  that  the  rea- 
son why  Portugal  obtamed  such  unfavourable  terms  was  that  he 
had  not  money  to  bribe  the  English  ministers,  and  the  Spanish 
ambassador  had. 

The  peace  of  Utrecht,  with  all  the  complicated  treachery  and 
baseness  by  which  it  was  brought  about,  was  the  effect  of  faction, 
of  that  vile  party-spirit  which  has  been  so  often  the  reproach  and 
the  bane  of  England.  The  faction  which  then,  for  its  own  sinister 
purposes,  betrayed  the  interesis  of  Europe,  did  not  long  enjoy  their 
triumph  ;  the  great  object  of  all  their  machinations  was  frustrated, 
and  the  happiest  age  of  English  history  bezan  with  the  accession 
of  the  House  of  Brunswick.  The  reigns  oi  the  first  two  Georges 
were  disturbed  by  two  rebellions,  rashly  undertaken,  ill-conducted, 
and  too  rigorou*.ly  punished.  Afterthe  second  of  these  explosions 
the  Jacobites  satisfied  themselves  with  indulging  their  feelings  in 
treasonable  songs  and  toasts  ;  and  as  the  prince  to  whom  they  were 
so  faithfully  attached  happily  had  no  children  by  the  remarkable 
woman  whose  life  he  rendered  miserable,  their  loyalty  died  a 
natural  death.  The  last  remnant  of  this  unfonunate  family  was 
no  object  of  fear  or  jealousy  to  the  reigning  king;  he  became  there- 
fore an  object  of  dignified  compassion.  At  a  time  when  Buona- 
parte, renewing  the  bloody  practices  of  former  usurpers,  ordered 
the  Due  (I'Enghien  to  midnight  execution,  the  last  of  the  Stuarts 
received  from  the  King  of  England  an  allowance  suitable  to  his 
birth  and  rank.  Upon  his  decease  the  Prince  Regent  gave  him  a 
monument ;  and  it  will  perhaps  be  recorded  in  history  that  this  act 
of  honourable  and  princely  feeling  was  censured  as  a  waste  of 
public  money  by  some  of  that  party  who  arrogate  to  themselves 
exclusively  the  praise  of  liberality. 

The  present  king — an  Englishman  not  only  by  birth  and  educa** 
tion,  but  if  ever  there  was  one,  by  heart  and  habits  also — succeeded 
to  the  throne  of  an  united  people,  which  none  of  his  predecessors 
had  done  since  Henry  VIII.  The  Jacobites  were  now  regarded 
rather  as  humourists  than  as  a  party  in  the  state  :  their  politics  were 
as  much  out  of  date  as  a  ruff  and  fardingaie,  or  a  Steenkirk  wig. 
The  Catholics  were  quiet  and  contented ;  for  the  vexatious  laws 
under  which  they  lived  had  been  suspended  by  the  spirit  of  the  age, 
and  they  were  not  molested.  The  Dissenters,  enjoying  the  most 
full  and  perfect  toleration,  were  more  engaged  in  controversies 
aonong  themselves  than  with  the  Cbureh.    Vigorous  cpuosels  bad 
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raised  our  military  and  Daval  reputatiQn  to  its  old  and  proper  stand- 
ard. Afi^it*^  were  quiet  at  home  and  prosperous  abroad.  Ouc 
polonie;)  were  rapidly  increasing  in  population,  wealth  and  impor* 
taoce.  Commerce  was  more  flourishing  than  ever,  arts  and  o^nu* 
fectures  were  improving, — a  spirit  of  improvement  seemed  to  cha- 
racterize the  age.  Uteraiure  and  the  fine  arts  wore  every  where 
encouraged;  scientific  voyagers  and  travellers  were  sent  out  by 
England,  France,  Spain,  Denmark  and  Russia ;  and  despotic  sove- 
reigns courted  the  correspondence  of  men  of  letters  and  afiected 
the  language  of  philosophy.  But  what  a  philosophy !  Alas — they 
had  ^  forsaken  the  Fountain  of  living  waters,  and  hewed  them  out 
cisterns,  broken  cisterns  that  c^n  hold  no  water.'  The  moral  con- 
sequences of  such  philosophy  were  seen  in  the  private  life  of 
Catherine,  and  in  the  first  partition  of  Poland.  The  purchase  and 
9ubJMgation  of  Corsica  by  the  French  was  another  proof  of  the 
atrocious  usurpations  which  might  unbiushingly  be  effected  in  an 
age  of  liberal  ideas  ;  and  tortures  too  shocking  to  be  remembered 
without  shuddering,  were  inflicted  upon  a  poor  madman  by  a  court 
which  called  itself  the  most  polished  in  the  world,  and  in  a  nation 
which  boasted  of  its  humanity  and  its  fine  feelings ! 

In  England,  notwithstanding  all  the  fair  appearances  with  which 
the  present  reign  commenced,  a  spirit  of  insubordination  bad  long 
been  gaining  ground.  Steele  remarked  at  the  beginning  of  the 
century,  that  ^  the  newspapers  of  this  island  were  as  pernicious  to 
weak  heads  in  England  as  ever  books  of  chivalry  to  Spain.'  The 
temper  which  they  produced  was  not  dangerous  m  his  day$»and  he 
?egarded  it  rather  as  a  malady  and  a  misfortune  in  the  individuals, 
(han  as  an  evil  to  the  state  ;  ^  they  are  considered  as  lunatics,'  be 
9ays,  ^  and  therefore  tolerated  in  their  ravings.'  During  the  two 
preceding  reigns  the  circulation  of  political  writings  had  been 
comparatively  trifling,  and  their  effect  not  very  great.  We  had 
^t  yet  learned  to  talk  of  the  reading  public,  or  to  call  ourselves  a 
thinking  people.  The  pamphlets  and  flying  squibs  of  the  day  were 
above  the  reach  of  the  multitude,  and  beneath  the  aolice  of  the 
learned  ;  they  passed  current  therefore  for  as  little  as  they  were 
worth.  But  a  tremendous  alteiation  was  now  to  taiie  place,  and 
the  art  of  popular  writing  wa»  at  the  same  time  carried  to  perfec- 
tion and  directed  to  the  most  mischievous  of  all  purposes.  Tfab 
was  accomplished  by  Junius  :  the  most  influential  and  the  most 

Crnlcious  English  writer  of  his  age.  The  works  of  other  libellers 
ve  died  with  them ;  and  the  authors  have  either  sunk  into  utter 
C09Uuapt»  or  been  remembered  only  for  infamy  ;  but  it  has  been 
this  man's  fate  to  have  his  falsehood,  his  malignity,  and  his  wicked- 
ness overlooked  or  pardoned  because  of  the  skill  with  which  he 
compoimded  his  poisonous  ingredients.    Ha  may  be  conaidered  as 
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the  founder  of  that  school  of  writers,  who,^etting  truth  at  defiance, 
impose  the  most  audacious  misrepresentations  upon  a  credulous 
public,  and  seasoning  sophistry  with  slander,  carry  into  literary  and 
political  disquisition  a  spirit  of  personal  malevolence*  He  too  was 
thefii*st  writer  since  the  Restoration  who  set  an  example  of  tradu- 
cing  the  sovereign,  insulting  the  chief  magistrate  as  an  individual, 
while  he  laboured  to  bring  the  measures  of  his  government  into  ha- 
tred and  contempt. 

M»  Simond  traces  the  American  war  with  aH  its  consequences 
to  a  personage  who,  in  the  part  which  he  acted  upon  the  political 
stage,  bad  certainly  no  other  object  than  that  of  repairing  his  own 
ruined  fortunes. 

'  Our  new  world,'  says  the  Gallo-American  traveller,  *  has  generally 
the  credit  of  having  first  lighted  the  torch  which  was  to  illuminate  and 
soon  set  in  a  blaz«  the  finest  part  of  Europe :  yet  I  think  the  flint  was 
struck,  and  the  first  spark  elicited  by  the  patriot  John  Wilkes,  a  few 
ye»f8  before.  In  a  time  of  profound  peace,  the  restless  spirits  of  men, 
deprived  of  other  object^)  of  public  curiosity,  seized  with  avidity  on  those 
questions  which  were  then  agitated  with  so  much  violence  in  £agland|i 
touchJDg  the  rights  of  the  people  and  of  the  government,  and  the  nature 
of  power.  The  end  of  the  political  drama  was  in  favour  of  what  was  called, 
and  in  some  respect  was,  the  liberty  of  the  people.  Encouraged  by  the 
success  of  this  great  comedian,  the  curtain  was  no  sooner  dropt  on  the 
scene  of  Europe,  than  new  actors  hastened  to  raise  it  again  in  America, 
and  to  give  the  world  a  new  play,  infinitely  more  interesting  and  more 
brilliant  than  the  first.' 

Franklin  was  in  London  during  the  Saturnalia  of  Wilkes's  tri- 
umph. 

*  'Tis  really,'  he  says,  *  an  extraordinary  event  to  see  an  outlaw  and 
exile,  of  bad  personal  character,  not  worth  a  farthing,  come  over  from 
France,  set  himself  up  as  candidate  for  the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  miss  his 
election  only  by  being  too  late  in  his  application,  and  immediately  car- 
rying it  for  the  principal  county.  All  respect  to  law  and  government 
seems  to  be  lost  among  the  common  people,  who  are  moreover  continually 
iodamed  by  teditious^  scribblers  to  trample  on  authority,  and  every  thing 
that  used  to  keep  th«n  in  order.— What  the  event  will  be,  God  only 
knows.  But  some  punishment  seems  preparing  for  a  people  who  are 
ungratefully  abusing  the  best  constitution  and  the  best  king  any  nation  was 
ever  biest  with  ' 

These  were  the  remarks  of  Franklin,  made  at  the  time  and  on 
the  spot, — and  he  will  not  be  suspected  of  undervaluing  popular 
rights  and  popular  feelings.  He  describes  the  people  as  latent 
on  nothing  but  luxury,  licentiousness,  power,  places,  pensions  and 
plunder  ;'  and  the  mini.stry  as  *  divided  in  their  counsels,  worried 
by  perpetual  oppositions,  in  continual  apprehension  of  changes, 
dudintentoa  securing  populacity  in  case  they  should  lose  favour.' 
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Titus  Oates  had  been  the  first  Roi  des  HtUUs  in  England  :  Dr. 
Sacbeverel  was  the  second ;  and  to  him,  after  an  iDterregDum  oH 
threescore  years,  John  Wilkes  succeeded.  After  Wilkes  there  was 
a  shorter  inierreign  till  the  accession  of  Lord  George  Gorcioo ; 
during  the  last  twenty  years  the  succession  has  been  interrupted, 
and  the  distinguished  ofiice  was  filled  by  Mr.  Hunt,  when  he  was 
suddenly  shorn  of  hi^  beams  by  the  Act  against  Seditious  Meetings. 
Wilkes  was  very  far  the  ablestman  upon  this  noiable  list  of  worthies; 
the  government  by  its  mis-manage  ent  placed  the  laws  on  bis  side, 
and  thus  unlortuiiately  provoked  a  host  of  generous  feehngs  in  aid  ci 
one  of  the  greatest  profligates  of  a  profligate  age.  M.  Simond  is 
right  in  reckoning  him  among  what  Mr.  Clarkson  would  call  the 
forerunners  and  co-adjutors  of  the  American  and  French  Revola- 
tions  :  be\ond  a  doubt  the  seeds  of  disalfection  and  insubordina- 
tion were  sc  lUred  at  that  time  wherever  the  afl'airs  of  Enghmd 
were  canvassed  ;  and  they  took  root  in  America  as  well  as  at  home. 
But  the  ground  was  ready  for  the  sower.  Wilkes  would  have  pro- 
duced little  effect  if  the  public  mind  had  not  been  apt  at  the  time 
to  receive  such  influences.  Concerning  America,  suffice  it  in  this 
place  to  observe,  that  every  thing  in  the  history,  habits,  institutioos 
and  circumstances  of  that  country  tended  surely  and  inevitably 
toward  Republicanism.  At  home  there  was  a  great  body  of  latent 
discontent ;  it  was  developed  at  this  time  by  Wilkes,  it  was 
fostered  by  Junius  and  the  writers  of  that  school,  and  it  was 
brought  into  full  action  by  the  Americsui  war. 

Some  influence  must  be  attributed  to  the  leaven  which  Jaco- 
bitism  had  left  behind.  The  Jacobites,  indeed,  no  longer  existed 
as  a  faction,  their  hopes  having  no  longer  an  object  whereon  to 
fix ;  but  when  disloyalty  had  ceased,  disaffection  would  in  very 
many  instances  remain  •,  and  men  who  had  been  trained  up  to  re- 
gard the  reigning  family  with  dislike,  and  desire  their  overthrov, 
would  be  disposed  to  unite  with  any  party  in  whom  they  could  find 
the  mei*e  sympathy  of  opposition.  If  a  generation  of  perfect 
tranquillity  had  intervened,  this  feeling  would  have  wom  out ;  and 
all  the  adherents  of  the  old  family  would  gradually  and  impercepti- 
biy  have  transferred  their  entire  allegiance,  as  many  unquestiona- 
bly did.  But  there  was  no  such  interval ;  and  it  is  a  curious 
fact  that  the  last  man  in  England  who  iivas  a  professed  Jacobite 
became  a  furious  Jacobine. 

Infinitely  mone  effect  is  attributable  to  the  state  of  religion,  and 
the  progress  of  what  are  called  liberal  opinions.  The  American 
war  made  the  Dissenters  feel  once  more  as  a  political  party  in  the 
state.  New  England  was  more  the  country  of  their  hearts  than  the 
England  wherein  they  were  born  and  bread  ;  and  when  the  flag  of 
Republicamsm  was  hoisted,  it  awakened    hopes  which  were 
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lying  dormant,  and  brougbi  forth  their  old  opinions  wttfa  increased 
strength.    England  had  never  been  without  some  few  speculative 
republicans  since  the  time  of  the  Restoration ;  their  tenets  had  be- 
come to  a  certain  degree  fashionable  in  the  early  part  of  the  pre- 
sent reign.     The  most  distinguished   poet  of  his  age  breathed  a 
spirit  of  Grecian  freedom  throughout  his  writings  with  an  impas- 
stoned  and  stalely  eloquence  which  was  at  once  adapted  to  elevate 
youthful  minds  and  impress  youthful  imaginations.     Books  were 
printed  with  the  capof  liberty  inthe  title-page,  and  a  lady  favoured 
the  world  with  what  she  was  pleased  to  calla  History  of  England, 
written  upon  republican  principles, — for  which  the  rector  of  St. 
Stephen's,  Wallbrook,  placed  her  statue  while  she  was  yet  living, 
in  the  chancel  of  his  church.  All  persons  who  partook  of  these  opi- 
nions wished  well  of  course  to  the  Americans  in  their  resistance  to 
the  mother-country.     In  that  Life  of  Washington  which  was  com- 
piled from  his  own  papers,  it  is  said,  that  at  the  commencement  of 
the  resistance  the  popular  leaders  were  greatly  encouraged   by 
their  zealous  friends  in  England,  who  exaggerated  the  divisions  and 
discontents  at  home,  exhorted  them    to  persevere,  and  assured 
them  that  perseverance  would  crown  their  patnotic  efforts  with  suc- 
cess.    Thus  they  were  stimulated  to  proceed,  in  expectation  th^ 
i government  must  yield,  till  they  were  actually  engaged  in  a  war, 
rom  the  thought  of  which  in  the  first  instance  they  would  have 
shrunk  with  horror.     During  the  progress  of  that  war  Washington 
constantly  enumerated  English  disturbances  among  his  grounds  of 
hope,  dwelling  upon  this  when  he  had  almost  ceased  to  hope ;  and 
there  was  a  secret  committee  in  America  empowered  by  Congress  to 
correspond  with  their  friends  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Some  of 
the  treason  which  was  committed  during  that  war  may  perhaps  ap- 
pear hereafter  when  other  collections  of  American  state- papers  shall 
be  published : — that  it  existed  to  a  great  degree  is  bejond  alldoubt. 
As  there  were  some  persons  who  favoured  the  American  cause 
on  account  of  their  republican  predilections,  there  were  many  more 
who  acquired  a  predilection  for  republicanism  because  they  fa- 
voured the  American  cause.     Indeed  it  was  scarcely  possible  to 
consider  the  character  of  Washington  without  feeling  some  degree 
of  prepossession  for  whatever  opinions  might  be  entertained  by  so 
wise  and  excellent  a  man.     The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
was  extolled  as  the  noblest  work  of  human  intellect,  and  it  was  be* 
lieved  thatall  which  philosophers  had  devised  in  their  ideal  fabric^  of 
society  was  realized  in  America.     Little  did  the  enthusiasts  who 
thought  thus  know  what  was  passing  in  the  mind  ofWashington  him- 
self,— for  Washington,  seeing  the  strong  tendency  of  the  Americans 
towards  licentiousness  and  anarchy,  confessed  tohis  friends  his  fears 
iliat  the  great  cause  in  which  they  had  embarked  would  be  dis- 
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honoured  and  betrayed^  and  the  last  and  faii^e^t  experiment  in  br 
vour  of  the  rights  of  human  nature  turned  against  them. 

An  American  officer  of  distinction  who  bad  served  during  the 
war  with  lA  Fayette  and  Kosciusko,  and  came  to  Europe  with 
them  in  the  same  vessel  after  peace  had  been  concluded,  when  he 
took  leave  of  the  latter  at  Pans,  said  to  him,  ^  I  suppose  you  are 
going  to  see  what  can  be  done  in  your  own  countr)  ?'  The  Pole 
shook  his  head,  and  replied,  that  the  people  were  not  in  a  fit  state 
for  such  a  revolution.  Well  had  it  been  for  France  if  La  Fayette 
had  had  the  same  wisdom  !  But  the  intellectual  atmosphere  had 
received  its  taint :  and  as  an  infiuenza  beginning  in  Tartary  tra- 
vels from  China  throughout  the  whole  inhabited  part  of  the  old 
continent,  so  was  this  moral  pestilence  to  run  its  course.  *  The 
trumpet  had  sounded — Wo,  wo,  wo  to  the  inhabitants  of  earth! 
and  the  vial  of  wrath  was  poured  out.' 

If  it  had  been  proposed  to  establish  kingdoms  in  America,  and 
introduce  hereditary  nobility,with  all  those  gradations  of  rank  which 
have  grown  out  of  the  feudal  system,  and  been  softened  and  ma- 
tured into  their  present  form,  men  would  have  perceived  the  unfit- 
ness and  impossibility  of  creating  such  an  order  of  things  in  agri- 
cultural and  commercial  colonies.  They  would  have  seen  that  it 
was  as  absurd  as  to  erect  a  modern  citadel  upon  the  plan  of  a 
baronial  casile,  or  build  a  cotton-mill  upon  the  model  of  a  cathe- 
dral ;  but  thoy  saw  no  absurdity  in  reducmc  Europe  to  the  standard 
of  America,  plucking  up  all  her  venerable  institutions  by  the 
roots,  and  levelling  the  whole  platform  of  society  by  the  rule  and 
line  of  trans-Allanlic  equality.  This  was  a  portentous  error,  though 
in  its  origin  not  altogether  without  excuse  :  for  the  evils  of  ine- 
quality in  Europe,  from  causes  which  will  presently  be  adverted  to, 
were  every  day  becoming  more  grievous  and  more  glaring.  No 
generous  heart  cbuld  contemplate  those  evils  without  an  ardent 
desire  of  relieving,  and  if  possible  removing  them.  But  men  fell 
into  the  strange  mistake  of  believing  that  the  lacilities  of  subsistence 
in  America  were  owing  to  its  form  of  government,  and  that  the 
abolition  of  the  privileged  ortlers  was  all  that  was  needful  for 
placing  us  in  the  same  condition  with  the  inhabitants  of  a  new 
country,  where  hands  were  wanting  to  till  the  ground,  and  conse- 
quently where  the  wealth  of  every  family  was  in  some  degree  m 
proportion  to  its  numbers.  Under  this  delusion,  they  mistook  the 
means  of  bettering  the  condition  of  the  poor,  and  supposed  that 
the  best  way  to  elevate  and  improve  the  lower  classes  was  to  pull 
down  all  above  them. 

When  these  principles  began  to  spread,  it  iso  happened  that  our 
literary  journals  were  almost  wholly  in  the  hands  of  dissenters,  and 
more  particularly  of  those  dissenters  whoprided  themselves  upon  the 
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freedom  of  their  opinions*   if^o  sooner  bad  the  genuine  philosopky 
of  the  fathers  of  the  English  church  given  place  to  the  flimsy  mett- 
physics  of  the  material  school,  than  it  was  evinced,  by  the  growtfaof 
heretical  opinions,  with  what  wisdom  our  ancestors  had  asserted 
sound  and  orthodox  learning  to  be  the^ame.  The  old  religious  dis- 
putes related  almost  exclusively  4o  the  discipline,  the  rites,  or  tht 
ceremonies  of  the  church; — episcopacy  or  presbytery,  adult  or  m- 
fant  baptism,  the  mode  of  administering  the  sacrament, — the  use 
of  the  cross  in  baptism,  the  surplice  and  the  altar,  with  other  such 
points  of  controversy,  in  which  the  disputants  argued  from  the  saioe 
premises,  and  held  the  same  essemial  faith.  Even  when  doctrines 
were  disputed,  they  were  such  as  in  no  ways  affected  the  funda* 
mental  principles  of  Christianity,    It  was  otherwise  when  Arian- 
ism,  which,  fof  more  than  a  thousand  years,  had  disappeared  from 
the  Christian  world,  was  revivied  in  Lngland.     In  the  Establish- 
ment it  called  forth  able  defenders  of  the  established  truth,  and  the 
question  there  was  laid  at  rest.  But  among  the  dissenters,  say  their 
historians,  *the  case  was  widely  different.  The  people  concerned 
themselves  as  much  about  religion  as  their  teachers,  and  many  of 
them  understood  as  well  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel.  When  the 
heresy  found  an  entrance  here,  it  created  a  convulsion  in  the  body, 
and  produced  in  the  adherents  to  the  ancient  faith  paroxysms  of  hor- 
ror and  anguish,  and  roused  their  most  vigorous  energies  to  expel 
the  poiscHi.^  Yet  these  historians  admit  that  during  this  period 
'  error  was  the  destroying  angel  of  dissenting  congregations.^  They 
impute  the  revival  of  Arianism  to  the  devil  himself*  'When  it  filled 
the  pulpit,'  they  say,  *  it  invariably  emptied  the  pews.     This  was 
the  case  not  only  where  a  part  of  the  congregation,  alarmed  by  the 
sound  of  hei*esy,  fled  from  the  polluted  house  to  a  separate  society, 
but  where  no  opposition  was  made,  and  all  remained  without  a 
murmur  in  the  original  place.  In  numerous  instances  the  preacher, 
full  of  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent,  sought  by  hiding  the  monster 
from  their  view,  to  draw  them  over  by  stealth  to  the  new  theo- 
logy, and  unveiled  his  sentiments  only  as  the  people  were  able 
to  bear  them    without  a  frown.  Though  at  last  his  wishes  were 
crowned  with  success,  yet  the  decay    gradually  consumed  the 
growth,  the  strength  and  the  life  of  the  society,  till  a  large  congre- 
gation was  reduced  to  a  handful.    When  Socinianism  found  an  en^ 
trance,  its  operations  were  quicker  than  those  of  the  Arian  creed| 
and  more  effectual :  flourishing  societies  were  reduced  to  a  fe# 
families,  which,  being  animated  with  zeal  for  the  new  opibtons; 
or  indifferent  about  any,  chose  to  continue  to  support  the  mode  of 
worship  to  which  from  education,  or  use,  they  were  attached.  In 
many  places,  Socinianism  was  the  abomination  of  desolation,  and 
consigned  what  had  been  formerly  the  house  of  prayer,  and  of  the 
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tssemblies  of  the  saints*  an  undisturbed  abode  to  the  spiders  and 
the  bats.'— Old  Daniel  Burges  used  to  say  that  he  dreaded  a  Christ- 
less  Chrisiiantty. 

The  nature  of  Socinianism  has  been  exposed  with  consununate 
ability  by  Mr.  Coleridge  in  his  second  Lay  Sermon.  Here  we 
have  briefly  to  notice  its  growth  and  progress  in  England*  It  grew 
out  of  Arianism,  and  so  entirely  destroyed  the  system  from  which 
it  sprung,  that  there  is  not  (we  believe)  a  single  Arian  congrega- 
tionatthis  day  existing  in  Great  Britain.  And  as  the  Arian  en- 
ded  in  the  Socinian  heresy,  so  did  Socinianism  tend  with  equal,  or 
more  rapidity,  toward  unbelief,  it  is  well  known  that  the  Soci- 
nian academy  at  Hackney  was  given  up,  notwithstanding  the  high 
character  and  learning  of  some  of  its  conductors,  because  almost 
all  the  students  pusheuthe  principles  in  which  they  were  educated 
farther  than  their  tutors.  The  dry-rot  was  in  the  ?oundatioD  and 
the  walls,  as  well  as  in  the  bean^  and  rafters,  and  the  unfortunate 
pupils  came  away  believers  ii>  blind  necessity  and  gross  material 
nism — and  in  nothing  else.  The  literary  journals,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  French  Revolution,  were  in  the  hands  of  those  dis- 
senters, among  whom  this  change  during  half  a  century  had  been 
taking  place.  The  writers  therefore  were  men  in  all  stages  of  dis- 
belief,— for  every  thing  was  tolerated  except  othodoxy. 

We  happen  to  have  at  hand  the  Monthly  Review  of  the  *  Inquiry 
concerning  Political  Justice,  and  its  influence  on  general  Virtue  and 
Happrness,  by  William  Godwin.'  The  manner  in  which  this  work 
was  treated  by  what  was  then,  withoutcompetition,  the  most  accre- 
dited journal  of  the  age,  will  show  in  what  spirit  the  journal  was 
conducted.  It  was  announced  ^with  no  small  degree  of  pleasure, 
as  a  work  which,  'from  the  freedom  of  its  inquiries^  the  grandeur 
of  its  views,  and  the  fortitude  of  its  principles,'  was  ^«minently  de- 
serving of  attention.'  The  writers,  indeed,  'would  by  no  means 
be  understood  to  subscribe  to  all  the  principles,' — but  they  took 
care  not  to  specify  any  from  which  they  dissented^  '  Knowledge,' 
they  said, '  was  not  yet  arrived  at  that  degree  of  certainty  which 
is  requisite  for  any  two  men  to  think  alike  on  all  subjects;  neither 
had  language  attained  that  consistent  accuracy  which  can  enable 
them  to  convey  their  thoughts,  even  when  thev  do  think  alike,  in  a 
manner  perfectly  correct  and  intelligible  to  both.'  In  this  man- 
ner they  excused  themselves  from  ofiering  any  objections  to  t 
system  of  politics  and  ethics,  which  laid  the  axe  to  the  root  of 
every  social  institution,  human  and  divine,  and  of  eveiy  domestic 
virtue ! — Many  of  the  opinions  which  the  work  containeo,  they  said 
were  bold,  some  of  them  were  moral,  and  some  doubtless  were 
.erroneous ; — but  its  patient  and  philosophic  manner '  oug&t  to 
-endear  it  even  to  those  whose  principles  it  might  offend*'     The 
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farther  they  proceeded  in  their  examination  of  this  <bold  and  ori- 
ginal work,'  (for  it  was  continued  in  three  numbers,)  the  more  they 
were  convinced  that  it  was  proper,  aft  that  particular  period  (^  793,) 
to  present  their  readers  with  a  clear  analysis  of  its  contents  rather 
than  obtrude  any  decided  opinion  of  their  own.  When  the  minds 
of  men  were  so  much  agitated,  they  thought  it  their  duty  thus  to 
limit  themselves.  The  opinions  of  the  author  I'especting  govern- 
ment were  *  indeed  highly  interesting  to  society ;'  at  least  they  de- 
served a  serious  and  deep  investigation,  since  the  conclusions  to 
which  they  led  were  faMiinattnely  attractive;  and, if  false,  deserved 
to  be  clearly,  fully,  and  immediately  exposed.  The  task  was  too 
unwieldy  and  mighty  for  their  limits  :  but  they  earnestly  recom- 
mended it '  as  a  labour  worthy  of  all  inquiring  minds  to  examine 
the  work  itself,  in  order  that  they  may  confute  these  new  doctrines, 
if  in  opposition  to  virtue  and  truth ;  or  if  in  agreement  with  them, 
that  they  may  further  elucidate,  strengthen,  and  expand  the 
writer's  principles.' — '  Whether  the  author'sopinions  shouM  prove 
to  be  truths,  which  time  and  severe  scrutiny  would  establish,  or 
the  visions  of  an  over-zealous  mind,  which  strict  examination 
would  dissipate,  it  was  certain  that  bis  intentions  were  friendly  to 
man.  The  tone  of  virtue  was  uniform,  and  predominated  through*' 
out  the  work.'  It  need  not  here  be  stated  what  were  the  senti- 
ments which  were  promulgated  under  thfs  tone  of  virtue  in  Mr* 
Godwin's  work — a  work  in  which  the  existence  of  the  Deity  was 
spoken  of  as  an  hypothesis,  and  in  which  the  ethics  were  worthy 
of  the  religion  !  Of  the  author  himself  we  have  no  wish  to  speak 
with  asperity  ;  miserably  mistaken  as  he  was,  he  is  entitled  to 
full  credit  for  sincerity  and  fair  intentiorfs.  He  erred  from  vani- 
ty, not  from  any  principle  of  evil. 

During  the  seventeenth  century,  every  oian  had  his  place  in  so- 
ciety, and  none  of  the  ways  of  life  were  crowded.  '  All  honour  in 
England,'  says  an  old  writer,  ^  came  a  Marte  or  Mercurio^  from 
learning  or  chivalry,  from  the  pen  or  the  pike,  from  priesthood  or 
knighthood.'  If  a  boy  who  was  bom  in  the  lower  ranks  discovered 
a  oecided  disposition  for  learning,  patronage  was  obtained  for 
him,  by  the  help  of  endowed  schools,  exhibitions,  or  scholarships ; 
he  made  his  way  through  college,  and  rose  perhaps  to  high  offices 
in  the  church  or  in  the  law.  But  unless  this  aptitude  was  strongly 
marked,  parents  in  general  were  well  content  that  their  sons  should, 
fill  the  same  station  which  they  themselves  had  filled  before  them. 
Long  after  the  Reformation,  there  was  even  a  difficulty  in  finding 
a  sufficient  number  of  clergy  for  the  service  of  the  establishment; 
But  when  our  institutions,  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  assumed  a  cha- 
racter of  stability,  and  the  commerce  of  the  nation  increased,  the 
ambition  as  well  as  the  wealth  of  individuals  increased  also,  and 
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AddilOQ  observes  that^  in  his  time,  the  great  profesaiops,  law,  phjr- 
aic,  and  divinity  were  overstocked  with  practitioners.  Hence  ihtxt 
arose  a  class  of  literary  adveaturere.  As  early  as  in  Elizabeth's 
days,  a  few  unkicky  individuals  bad  lived  by  tbeir  wits,  witboit 
any  other  profession  or  means  of  subsistence ;  but  men  of  leuers 
were  0ot  kxK>wn  in  England  as  a  distinct  class  in  society  till  the 
beginaing  of  the  last  century,  and  during  the  present  reign  thej 
have  increased  in  number  at  least  fifty  fold. 

When  literature  was  confined  to  colleges  and  convents,  it  may 
safely  be  affirmed,  that  men  of  letters  were  at  the  same  time  the 
bappie^t  and  the  mosluseful  of  their  generation.  Theybadnocaits 
for  ibe  morrow ;  they  wrote  from  the  fulness  of  the  miod,  or  froe 
the  impulse  of  strong  desire  :  some  to  collect  the  scattered  memo- 
rials of  past  times,  or  record  the  events  of  their  own ;  otbento 
exert  the  whole  force  of  their  intellect  on  the  subdest  or  the  highest 
problems  which  could  be  proposed  to  human  understandioF.    If 
tbev  obtained  celebrity,  it  was  well  \  and  if  they  failed,  the  iaboor 
bad  been  its  own  reward.    The  schoolmen  will  not  now  be  spoken 
of  lyitb  derision,  as  they  have  often  been  by  writers  '  too  ignoratt 
to  be  humble  ;^  enough  is  known  of  their  real  merits  to  ensure  the 
acknowledgment  that  their  powers  of  mind  were  commensurate 
with  their  Herculean  industry  ;  and  that  characters  more  truly  w- 
nerable^  or  on  whom  iC  is  more  consolatory  and  delightful  for  the 
imagination  to  dwell,  than  Bede,  Williamof  Malmsbury,andiDSDy 
of  the  monkish  historians,  are  not  to.be  found  in  tbeaooalsof 
mankind.     Great  as  have  been  the  advantages  of  printing,  it  ww  a 
lamentable  change,  when  literary  composition  and  that  exercise 
of  reason  which  should  be,  as  till  then  it  had  been,  the  noblest  of 
human  occupations  and  the  highest  of  human  enjoyments,  became 
a  trade-r-a  mere  trade,  to  be  pursued  not  from  aptitude  orchoKe, 
but  from  necessity  and  for  daily  bread.     It  is  a  difficult,  as  well 
•4(»  a  delicate  task,  to  advise  a  youth  of  ardent  mind  and  aspiring 
thoughts  in  the  choice  of  a  profession  ;  but  a  wise  man  will  have 
no  hesitation  in  exhorting  him  tochoose  any  thing  rather  tbao  litera* 
lure.  Better  that  he  shouldseek  his  fortune  before  the  mast,or  with 
a  musket  on  his  shoulder  anda  knapsackathisback, — better  thathe 
ahould  follow  the  plough,  or  work  at  the  loom  or  the  lathe,  or 
sweat  over  the  anvil,  than  trust  to  literature  as  the  only  means  of 
his  support.     Let  the  body  provide  for  the  body  ;  the  intellectual 
part  was  given  us  for  other  purposes.    A  single  hour  of  compos- 
lion  won  from  the  business  of  the  day,  is  worth  more  than  the 
ivhole  day's  toil  of  him  who  works  at  the  trade  of  literature:  in  the 
one  case,  the  spirit  comes  joyfully  to  refresh  itself,  like  a  hart  to 
the  water  brooks ;  in  the  other,  it  pursues  its  miserable  way  pw»t' 
ing  and  jaded,  with  the  dogs  of  hunger  and  necessity  bchiocl*  ^^ 
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are  respectability,  worldly  welfare,  happiness,  health,  and  even  ex- 
istence, all  that  are  endangered  by  this  course  of  life ;  there  are 
worse  evils  than  neglect,  poverty,  imprisonaieut,  and  death.    It  is 
not  of  his  earthly  fortunes  alone  that  a  man  may  make  shipwreck 
upon  this  perilous  course;  his  moral  nature  may  be  sacrificed,  and 
his  eternal  hopes  desperately  hazarded*     Boyse  in  his  blanket,  Sa» 
vase  in  a  prison,  and  Smart  scrawling  his  most  impassioned  verses 
wiUi  charcoal  upon  the  walls  of  a  madhouse,  are  not  the  most 
mournful  examples  which  might  be  held  up  as  a  warning  to  kindred 
spirits.     There  are  even  more  pitiable  objects  than  Chatterton 
himself  with  the  poison  at  his  lips.  His  mighty  mind  brought  with 
it  into  the  world  a  taint  of  hereditary  insanity,  which  exp&ins  the 
act  of  suicide  and  divests  it  of  its  fearful  guilt.  But  it  is  when  lite- 
rary adventurers  commit  the  act  of  moral  suicide  that  they  render 
themselves  objects  of  as  much  compassion  as  is  compatible  with 
abhcNrrence, — when  they  become  base  in  the  basest  way,  and  act- 
ing as  panders  to  the  lowest  vices  or  the  worst  passions  of  man's 
corrupted  nature, deal  in  scandal,sedition,  obscenity ,or  blasphemy, 
whichever  article  may  be  most  in  demand,  according  to  the  disease 
of  the  age.     The  reader  need  not  be  reminded  of  the  wretched 
libeller   in  France,  who  when  he  was  brought  before  the  minister 
and  interrogated  concerning  the  motives  of  his  conduct,  replied  that 
it  was  necessary  for  him  to  live.  If  the  real  motives  of  our  present 
race  of  libellers  could  be  traced,  very  many  of  them  would  be 
found  to  proceed  from  the  same  cause,  cupidity  or  poverty  acting 
upon  minds  which  have  long  since  emancipated  themselves  from 
all  moral  restraint.  This  h^s  been  placed  beyond  all  doubt  in  the 
ease  of  one  incendiary,  the  most  notorious  of  his  tribe.     He  was 
involved  in  unprofitable  speculations  and  consequent  debts  ;  he 
thought  it  possible  by  taking  advantage  of  the  -general  distress, 
to  bring  about  a  revolution;  he   spared  no  efforts  for  effecting 
this,  in  the  hope  of  enriching  himself  in  the  scramble ;  and  being 
disappointed  by  the  enactment  of  those  timelv  laws  which  the 
safety  of  the  country  reauired,  the  villain  fled  from  his  creditors 
and  from  the  pursuit  of  justice.  Another  of  these  firebrands,  per- 
ceiving some  two  or  three  years  back  that  his  journal  flagged  in  its 
sale,  observed  that  it  was  not  seasoned  enough,  and  he  must  put 
more  capsicum  in  it; — a  significant  expression,  implying  more  per* 
Bonality,  more  falsehood,  more  abuse  of  the  Prince  Regent,  a 
stronger  infusion  of  slander,  and  a  little  more  of  the  essential  spirit 
of  treason.    Had  this  man  taken  to  any  useful  profession,  or  even 
any  honest  trade,  he  might  have  bequeathed  an  honourable  name 
to  posterity,  and  gone  to  his  grave  without  the  miserable  reflection, 
that  from  error,  and  vanity  at  first,  and  afterwards  from  irritation, 
pride,  wilfulnes  and  malignity,  he  had  made  the  talents  with 
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which  he  was  iDtrustedi  instrumeDts  of  evil  to  others,  and  of  per- 
dition to  himself. 

A  Frenchman  who  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  and  in  the  first  yean 
of  the  revolution,  entered  Paris  for  the  first  time,  meaning  to  live 
by  his  literarv  talents,  describes  his  own  feelings  and  his  conduct 
on  his  arrival  in  a  very  memorable  manner.  After  wondering 
awhile  at  the  Louvre,  till  a  sense  of  weariness  and  hunger  made 
him  think  it  necessary  to  look  out  for  food  and  lodging,  '  Je/w 
distrait,^  be  says,  *  ae  ma  stupiditi  conietnplative  par  un  c^pilU 
divoranty  qui  fn%  rappela  tn  un  din  d^ail  mon  isolementj  le  peu  dt 
moyens  picuniaires  que  j^avaisj  la  disgrace  ti  Peosheridation 
dont  yattais  itre  puni.^  "  Te  voild  done  a  Paris  sans  eiat^  sans 
fortune  y  sans  parens  ^  sans  connoissances  /^ — D'^apres  ce  soliloque^ 
je  perche  mon  chapeau  au  bout  de  ma  canoe ;  je  le  fais  ioumeTf 
attachant  ma  destinee  d  la  direction  de  la  come  droite^  qfui  sefixe 
a  PE.S,E.  Me  voild  dans  la  Rue  Saint  Jaqu^es.*  Many  are  the 
literary  adventurers  who  choose  their  part  in  political  warfare  with 
no  truer  compass  to  direct  their  course, — and  without  the  honest  in- 
tentions of  the  Irishman,  who  seeing  two  parties  of  his  countrymen 
warmly  engaged  in  bludgeon  work,  and  being  utterly  unable  tore- 
frain  from  joining  in  the  sport,  exclaimed,  as  he  rushed  in  amo{U[ 
them,  ^  God  grant  I  may  take  the  right  side!'  But  the  general 
tendency  of  men  who  thus  throw  themselves  upon  the  world  to  live 
by  their  wils  is  soon  determined  by  the  disappointment  which  they 
almost  universally  experience  at  their  outset;  for  disappointment 
brings  with  it  discontent,  which  is  the  parent  of  disaffection ;  and 
enyy^  which  the  unsuccessful  are  too  prone  to  entertain  towards 
all  who'  are  more  fortunate  than  themselves,  is  inseparable  frtxa 
hatred,  and  malice,  and  all  unchariiableness.  Thus  it  is  that  of 
...  —  * 

*  This  poor  Frenchman,  P.  Pitou,  who  at  long  as  bis  Memoirs  shall  be  remcmband 
vrill  he  liked  the  better  lor  having  worn  a  cocked  bal,  deserved  a  happier  foKuoe  tkn 
be  met  with.  He  seem^  to  have  kept  clear  of  the  crimes  of  the  Reroiation,  but  being 
reduced  at  last  co  sing  ballads  of  his  own-composing  about  the  straetsi  some  iwliieky 
cotipiets  offended  the  Directory,  and  be  was  condemned  to  death  lor  them  by  the 
friends  of  humanity  and  liberal  opinions  who  were  then  at  the  bead  of  affiiirs  Ttie 
sentence  was  commuted  for  transportation  to  Cayenne.  HesarvlTod  the  sofferingi 
aad  dangers  of  that  inhuman  banishment)  and  it  is  in  his  MeineiraUiatthe  aceooBtof 
the  death  of  Collot  d'Herbois  is  giveO) — a  death  worthy  of  bis  crimes:  he  was  lyiag 
upon  the  groaod,  his  face  exposed  to  a  burning  «uni  in  a  raging  fever,  the  negroei 
who  were  appointed  to  bear  him  from  Kouron  to  Cayenne,  adistance  of  tii  leagneii 
having  thrown  him  down  to  perish ;  a  surgeon  who  found  him  in  this  sHuationy  asked 
him  what  ailed  him.  he  replied,— J*a»  laficvrtt  tt  unt  nuwrbruUaUt, — Je  leantit  Mm, 
vouM  tues  le  crifne^ — was  tne  bitter  rejoinder.  He  expired  vomiting  froth  and  blood, 
calling  upon  the  Virgin  Mary  and  Uf>on  that  God  whom  he  had  so  ofleii  renoaaoedr 
crying  out  for  a  priest,and  despairing  of  merov  whUe  he  implored  it  M.PStoii  describes 
him  as  not  naturally  wicked,  but  made  so  by  the  Revolution;— 4/ oratliTezcef/eiUcr 
quality  du  coli  du  cmur,  beaueoup  dt  elinquont  da  eoti  de  t^ttprit ;  tm  earaeUre  foibU 
ei  irateiblt  d  Vexces  ghUreux  torn  bomet,psu  oUmhi  4  tafortuiUf  kon  mm^  it  uuumi 
implacable.    La  r4wluii0n  a  fail  sa  perte. 
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mere  men  of  letters,  wherever  they  exist  as  a  separate  class,  a  large 
proportion  are  always  enlisted  iu  hostility  open  or  secret,  against 
the  established  order  of  things.  From  the  first  their  bias  is  on  the 
wrong  side ;  vanity,  presumption,  and  half-knowledge,  make  them 
believe  that  they  are  wiser  than  their  elders,  and  capable  of  re- 
forming  the  world ;  add  to  these  errors  by  which  youth  is  so  easilv 
beset,  false  philosophy  to  which  they  lead,  and  irreligion  in  which 
that  phifosophy  ends,  and  you  have  a  revolutionist  complete* 
'  Loose  principles,'  says  Stillingileet,  '  bad  practices,  and  extra- 
vagant  desires,  naturally  dispose  men  to  enaeavour  changes  and 
alterations,  in  hopes  of  bettering  themselves  by  them ;  and  the 
prevalency  of  vice  doth  unhinge  government  and'  weaken  the 
strength  and  sinews  of  it.' 

The  proeress  of  society  also,  which  tends  naturally  to  overstock 
every  profession,  and  to  crowd  all  the  middle  walks  of  life  with 
unsuccessful  adventurers,  is  continually  increasing  the  number  of 
persons  who  are  discontented  because  their  fortune  has  not  cor- 
responded to  their  desires.  The  acute  observer  who  asked  of 
Maecenas  why  no  man  was  contented  with  his  destination,  was  in 
this  instance  less  accurate  than  usual  in  his  remarks.  It  is  not 
with  their  way  of  life  that  men  are  dissatisfied^  but  with  their  suc- 
cess in  it;  and  in  whatever  way  they  may  be  placed  they  usually 
contrive  to  keep  upon  excellent  terms  with  themselves.  The  dis- 
satisfaction which  would  have  its  seal  at  home  if  they  had  courage 
or  virtue  to  look  into  their  hearts,  and  set  about  the  rigorous  duty 
of  self-examination,  is^rc^ected  by  an  easy  effort  of  self-love;  they 
impute  their  failure  in  life  to  any  cause  rather  than  to  the  want  of 
talents,  or  of  discretion,  or  of  character;  the  game  has  gone  against 
them,  and  they  wish  to  shuiBe  the  cards  and  cut  for  the  winning 
seats.  As  early  as  the  days  of  the  Prophet  Samuel  we  know  who 
were  the  men  who  have  always  been  found  ready  to  embark  in 
desperate  designs, — *•  every  one  that  is  in  distress,  and  every  one 
that  was  in  debt,  and  every  one  that  was  discontented.'  Talleyrand 
has  said  that  hope  is  the  counterpoise  of  discontent ;  with  more 
truth  may  it  be  said  to  be  the  heaviest  weight  that  discontent  casts 
into  the  scale* 

^  States  are  secure  in  proportion  as  the  great  body  of  the  people 
are  contented  with  their  situation,  and  attached  to  the  institutions 
of  their  country :' — noaxiom  in  geometry  can  be  more  incontestable 
than  this.  Wherever  this  attachment  is  loosened  and  a  spirit  of 
discontent  has  gone  abroad,  convulsions  must  be  expected,  and  re- 
volutions will  uitimatelv  follow,  unless  the  evil  be  averted  by  wise 
preventive  means.  While  the  endemic  moral  maladies  of  the  last 
half-century  have  been  tainting  the  middle  classes, — while  a  false 
philosophy,  sapping  the  very  foundation  of  religion,  has  made  a 
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breach  through  which  anbeiief  and  atheism  have  come  in  ; — ^aad 
while  crude  and  erroneous  notions  of  policy  ba!\'e  substituted  a 
cosmopolitan  libtralUy  as  it  is  called,  and  a  spurious  patriottsni  in 
place  of  those  old  English  virtues  which  our  fathers  called  loyalty 
and  love  of  our  country,  changes  more  alarming  only  because  they 
actupoiia  wider  population,  have  been  taking  plac^  in  the  condition 
of  the  populace*  The  direct  tendency  of  the  manufacturing  system 
has  been  to  raise  up  among  us  a  class  of  men  who  are  esfiosed  to 
every  imaginable  circumstance  that  can  render  them  dissatisfied 
and  dangerous,  and  who  are  removed  from  all  those  local  and 
personal  ties,    all    those   soothing  and  genial  influences,  which 
bind  the  peasant  to  his  superiors  and  his  country.     They  have 
been  trained  up  in  a  manner  of  which  it  is  not  speakiog  too 
strongly  to  affirm  that  it  is  alike  pernicious  to  the  body  and  to 
the  soul.     All  means  of  instructing  them  in  their  moral  and  reli- 
gious duties  have  been  neglected,  while  the  wickedest  writers  that 
ever  convened  the  press  into  an  engine  of  mischief  have  used  eveiy 
means  forengrafting  sedition  and  impiety  upon  vice  and  ignorance. 
So  long  as  manufactures  flourished,  and  the  wages  of  the  week 
sufficed  for  the  expenses  of  the  week  and  for  the  week^s  debauch- 
ery, all  seemed  well   to  the  superfloial  observer,  and  there  ap- 
peared no  further  evil  upon  the  surface  than  the  increase  of  crimes 
tn  manufacturing  districts,  and  the  continual  increase  of  the  poor- 
rates.     The  revenue  however  prospered,  and  it  was  even  boasted 
in  parliament,  as  a  cause  for  national  exultation,  that  the  labour  of 
children  during  the  present  reign  had  been  made  productive  to  the 
state.     Alas !  they  who  mistake  the  wealth  of  nations  for  their 
prosperity,  and,  in  pursuit  of  it,  lose  sight  of  their  virtue  and  their 
happiness,  are  wofully  ignorant  of  all  upon  which  the  strength  of 
nations  and  the  security  of  governments  must  be  founded.     Go- 
vernments that  found  it  upon  manufactures  sleep  upon  gunpowder. 
But  the  system  bore  in  itself  the  seeds  of  its  own  destructioD. 
It  was  not  possible  that  improvements  in  machinery  should  always 
be  confined  to  ourselves.     Men  equally  ingenious  were  at  work 
upon  the  same  obgect  on  the  continent,  (where  indeed  they  were 
stimulated  and  encouraged  in  everyway  by  the  government,)  and  no 
laws,  however  severe,  could  prevent  the  emigration  of  artificers. 
The  journeyman  who,  in  defiance  of  laws,  carries  his  labour  where 
he  can  obtain  the  highest  reward  for  it,  is  no  object  of  moral  indig- 
nation ;  but  the  fact  that  many  of  the  most  flourishing  fabrics  whidi 
were  established  under  Buonaparte's  patronage  have  been  erected 
or  conducted  by  subjects  of  Great  Britain,  is  one  melancholy  proof 
how  entirely  the  British  are  capable  of  expatriating  themselves. 
While  the  continental  nations  have  thus  been  taught  to  manu- 
fectare  for  themselves,   a  cause  upon  which  it  is  more  himt- 
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liating  toriBect  ha«  contributed  td  tbdr  success,  and  probaUy 
to  the  •permanefit  diminution  of  our  foreign  trade.  Flimsy  goo^ 
liere  been  fabricated  for  the  sake  of  immediate  gain ;  the  arts  of 
chemistry  hare  been  fraudulently  employed  by  unprincipled  specu- 
lators, and  rapid  fortunes  hate  thus  been  aecumulated  by  these 
nefarious  means,  at  the  expense  of  the  national  character.  There 
was  a  tin^  when  English  goods  were  sufficiently  warranted  by 
iheir  name  5  but  the  foreign  customers  upon  whom  a  trick  of  this 
kind  has  once  been  practised,  wiH  look  to  some  other  country  in 
future  for  their  supply. 

That  our  manufactures  should  ever  again  flourish  as  they  have, 
is  neither  to  be  desired  nor  expected.  From  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  century  the  cotton  manufacture,  which  Mr. 
SroBgham  calls  the  great  staple  of  the  country,  has  been  declining, 
and  at  this  time  it  is  chiefly  supported  by  the  exportation  of  cotton 
yarn,  from  which  other  nations  now  fabricate  their  own  piece- 
goods.  The  propriety  of  permuting  this  exportation  is  just  now  a 
subject  of  warm  discussion,  and  the  legislature  has  been  called  upon 
to  {>rohibit  it,  by  sboal-sighted  reasoners  who  never  look  beyond 
th^r  own  private  and  iflUmliate  interests.  The  truth  is  that  these 
other  nations  will  begin  (oinake  the  yam  for  themselves  also,  as 
soon  as^  they  find  it  more  advantageous  than  buying  it  from  us;  and 
any  interference  on  tbe^part  of  the  government  would  only  acce- 
lerate tbia  result,  which  sooner  6r  later  is  inevitable.  Home  re- 
etrictions  are  not  necessary  to  hasten  the  downfal  of  our  maoufac- 
i^ring  system.  Some  of  the  continental-  nations  rival  us  in  those 
branches  wherein  we  are  most  expert,  of  course  it  is  impossible 
that  we  should  force  our  goods  there.  Others  are  rapidly  ad- 
vancing to  a  competit'^^n  with  us ;— there  it  is  the  duty  and  the 
manifest  interest  both  of  the  government  and  of  the  people  to 
fiivour  their  own  produce  by  excluding  ours.  In  others  which  are 
less  advanced,  and  where  a  want  of  industry,  as  in  Spain,  is  the 
national  disease,  the  great  object  of  the  statesman  will  be  to  stimu« 
kte  industry,  and  the  most  obvious  means  of  eflecting  this  is  by 
tliscouraging  foreign  manufactures  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  their 
own.  An  opposition  orator,  if  he  pleases,  mav  call  this  ingrati- 
tude in  our  allies,  and  ring  changes  upon  the  folly,  the  incapacity, 
and  ?Re  wickedness  of  ministers  for  not  making  impossible  .com- 
mercial sti|9blations  in  peace,  with  as  much  reason  as  he  rang  the 
same  changes  during  the  war.  He  may  affirm  also  if  he  pleases, 
4s  Mr.  Brougham  has  done,  that  *  from  all  our  exertions  to  serve 
the  continental  powers,  whether  looking  after  honour  or  profit,  we 
have  been  fated  to  reap  nothing  but  loss  and  disgrace.  But  the 
sound  part  of  the  public  know  how  to  appreciate  such  assertions 
dud  such  authority.    As  for  profit,  we  were  not  looking  for  it  in 
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the  poQods,  shiUiogg,  and  peDcemeaDiiigof  theworch  andif  tbcve 
be  an  Eaglisbmaa  who  can  indeed  believe  as  well%8  assert  ihat  wm 
have  reaped  nothing  but  disgrace  from  our  exertions  in  the  war, 
thediserace  is  upon  nimself,  upon  his  heart,  and  his  understanding: 
he  had  no  share  in  the  counsels  which  led  to  our  success,  and  it 
is  his  proper  punishment  that  he  should  have  had  no  communicm 
in  the  joy,  no  participation  in  the  honours  of  the  triumph* 

The  progress  which  manufactures  had  made  on  the  cootineiit 
was  very  little  understood  while  the  war  continued,  and  meantioie 
our  adventurers,  in  the  eagerness  of  speculation,  seemed  to.  think  it 
impossible  that  the  markets  which  were  open  to  them  should  ever 
be  overstocked.  Instead  of  cautiously  proportioning  the  supply  to 
the  demand,  they  acted  as  if  the  demand  would  always  keep  pace 
with  the  supply.  The  more  their  gains,  the  nK>re  they  were  de- 
sirous of  gaining;  with  them  ^  increase  of  appetite  had  grown  by 
what  it  C^  on  :  but  unibrttmatelv  they  reasoned,  that  as  it  was 
with  the  manufacturer  so  it  would  be  with  the  consumer.  Thus 
they  converted  their  very  prosperity  into  the  means  of  mio,  in- 
creasing  the  quantity  of  produce  by  every  p^sjble  improvcnteiit  in 
mechanism,  till  machinerv  at  length  has  come  in  competition  with 
human  labour,  for  which  during  the  first  part  of  the  process  its  ttn- 
dencv  had  been  to  produce  anincreaaed  aemand.  The  multitiides 
who  have  been  tbrowjo  upon  the  public  art  now  to  be  fed^means  fiir 
employing  them  are  to  be  devisea,and  the  recurrence  of  any  similar 
calamity  is,  if  possible,  to  be  prevented.  Nothing  but  a  thorough 
reformation,  moraland  religious, of  the  iabouringclasses  can  accom- 
plish this ;  such  a  reformation  as  shallin  its  directand  immediate  con* 
secjuences  improve  their  physical  condition,increasing  their  comforts 
as  It  increases  their  respectability, — nothing  short  of  this^ean  restore 
security.  It  is  not  the  fault  of  this  or  of  that  administration,  of 
any  man  or  set  of  men,  or  of  any  preconcerted  order  of  U^ings, 
that  such  is  now  the  condition  of  society ;  the  evil  has  unavoidably 
arisen  fi'om  the  prevalence  and  extent  of  the  manufacturiaff  system; 
vet  while  we  acknowledge  the  evil  in  all  its  magnitude  and  in  all  iu 
bearings,  we  ought  not  to  be  unmindful  of  the  good  which  that  sys- 
tem has  produced  and  the  benefit  which  will  eventually  be  derived 
from  it«  That  system  supplied  iJtk  resources  which  enabled  us  to 
support  the  most  arduous,the  most  necessary,and  the  most  glorious 
war  in  which  Great  Britain  ever  was  engaged,  a  wtfr  which  has 
entitled  her  to  the  gratitude  and  admiration  d*  all  succeeding  ages. 
And  in  its  remoter  consequences  whatever  diminishes  the  necessity 
for  bodily  labour  will  be  a  blessing  to  mankind.  But  when  the 
evil  has  copne  upon  us,  when  its  presence  is  painfully  and  alaimingly 
felt,  its  causes  distinctly  perceived,  and  all  its  perilous  tendency 
cleai*ly  apprehended^  then  indeed,  if  any  means  of  remedy  should  be 
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Deglectec],  the  neglect  will  be  a  sin  for  which  all  who  are  implicated 
in  it  will  stand  arraigned  not  alone  before  posterity,  but  at  the 
most  awful  of  all  tribunals  ! 

If  we  compare  the  present  disaiection  with  that  of  any  former 
age,  it  will  be  apparent  that  the  danger  differs  as  much  in  kind  as 
in  degree.  The  party  in  the  legislature  who  stand  opposed  to  the 
measures  of  government  were  never  at  any  time  so  little  formi- 
dable either  for  talents  or  for  their  credit  with  the  people*  They 
staked  their  characters  as  statesmen  upon  the  bsue  of  the  war,  and 
forfeited  it  both  abroad  and  at  home,  now  and  for  ever.  They  have 
neither  leader,  nor  bond  of  union  :  and  were  the  government  even 
to  drop  in  their  hands,  they  would  be  found  incapable  of  occu- 
pying it ;  for  they  have  neither  the  confidence  of  the  Sovereign, 
nor  of  the  people,*  nor  of  each  othen  This,  however,  is  the  more 
alarming  to  the  oomnonwealth.  On  all  former  occasions  the  dis- 
contentai  part  of  the  public  have  looked  to  a  party  iYi<  the  legis- 
lature, and  fixed  their  e)res  upon  the  men  by  whom  the  chanea  of 
measures  which  they  dlesirea  was  to  be  brought  about :  and  the 
Opposition  themselves  have  always  till  now  b^n  ready  to  assume 
the  command  erf  the  ship  whenever  they  could  get  on  board,  and 
unanimous  in  their  opinion  which  course  to  steer.  But  in  the 
present  crisis  they  are  as  mwch  at  variance  with  eaefa  other  as 
with  the  ministry :  east  and  west  are  not  more  oppdrite  to  each 
other  than  those  statesmen  who  supported  Mr.  Pitt  in  the  whole 
course  of  his  foreign  policy,  and  who  have  now  supported  the 

E resent  government  in  those  strong  measures  which  were  abso- 
itel^  necessary  for  the  public  weal,  are  to  the  anacephalous 
Foxites.  The  ultra  Whigs  again  hold  these  latter  in  utter  con- 
tempt and  hatred  as  moderates ;  and  the  thorough^paced  revolu- 
tionist spares  no  effort  to  persuade  the  discontented  part  of  the 
people  that  their  superiors  are  their  natural  enemies,  and  to  excite 
and  exasperate  them  against  all  who  are  raised  above  them  by  the 
advantages  of  birth  and  fortune.  '  The  interests  of  the  gre^t,' 
says  the  Examiner,  ^  are  so  &r  from  being  the  same  as  those  of  the 
community^  that  they  are  in  direct  and  necessary  opposition  to 
them  ;  their  power  is  at  the  expense  of  our  weakness ;  their  riches 
of  our  poverty ;  their  pride  of  our  degradation,  their  splendour  of 
our  wretchedness,  their  tyranny  of  our  servitude.'  Such  are  the 
doctrines  and  such  the  language  which  this  convicted  libeller  sends 
into  thy  pot-houses  of  manuracturing  towns  and  of  the^motest 
villages ! 

The  pr6kpectus  of  Mr.  Hone's  Registcfr  is  now  befcure  us.  Thif 
man  is  the  publisher  of  those  irrelieious  parodies  which  have  ex- 
cited such  just  and  general  indignation ;  and  since  the  abdication  of 
King  Cdbbett;  bemg  ambitious  of  reigning  in  bis  stead,  he  adver- 
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tiftei  Us  UB«ta«p«d  two-p«iMiy  hrmffi  as  biHog  conducted  upon 
the  same  priociples*  ^  N^faaeiiHtt*'  he  says,  ^  ha^e  been  the  meet- 
ings, singularly  wise  are  the  resiriutioDaaod  petitions  passedat  tbooe 
neetingSf — woaderful  fB<}eed  ha*  been  the  unaoimityof  the  people. 
Numerous,  and  not  less  wise,  or  .less  unanimous,  will  those  be 
which  are  about  to  follow.'— 4le  talks  of  '  the  blaze  of  4meUect^ 
the  glorious  light  of  knowledge  so  equally  shining  and  generaUj 
diffiised  as  the  meetings  for  reCona  show  it  to  be.'  ^  Bot  in  what 
classes,'  he  asks, '  among  whem  is  it  tbttt  we  witness  this  know- 
ledge, this  iqsprovement  of  the  understanding  ?  U  it  among  the 
nomes  of  the  land,  our  kereJitaru  guardians  ?  Do  (Anr  aienifeat 
superior  wisdom  ?  Do  they  call  public  meetings  f  Do  ihey  or 
an^  of  them  altend  public  meetings  to  instruct  the  people,  and 
point  out  the  road  to  goodgovemment,  to  independence,  to  happi- 
ness ?  No,  not  they. — They  call  no  meetings,  they  cUiend  no^ 
meetings ;  they  do  all  they  can  iopreomti  meetings.  Tkey  wodd 
ba\e  all  fiiisi,  quiet  as  death*  They  prove,  as  a  wise  man  once 
said  of  ihem»  that  in  kaowledge  they  are  an  hundred  years  behind 
the  state  of  society  in  which  they  live.  By  an  tmt«Lrira  and  unqna- 
lified  sufiport  of  all  the  violent  measures-of  ministers  both  at  bome 
and  abroad,  they  have  reduced  the  mass  of  4he  nation  to  a  state  of 
poverty,  of  dependence,  of  starvatioii  r  until  almrmedfor  them" 
idvuj  they  have  established  soup  kettles  todole  out  broth  in  scanty 
portions  to  the  industrious  people,  who,  but  for  their  conduct, 
would  have  been  living  as  became  men,  iadependent- minded  men, 
ifom  their  own  somin^.'  Mr.  Hone  will  doubtless  exempt  one 
of  our  hcredUary  guardians  from  this  indis^irainate  and  sweeping 
censure^ — he  will  makehonourablemcnttonof  the  Norfolk  meeting, 
and  confer  upon  Lord  Albemarle  all  the  celebrity  which  the  Re- 
formist's Register  and  Weekly  Commentary,  conductecf  upon  the 
principles  of  Mr.  Cobbett,  can  bestow. 

That  nobleman  has  discovered,  ^  by  the  blaze  ofintellectand  (he  .' 
gk^ious  light  of  knowledge'  which  illuminates  snch  meetings,  that 
^  his  Majesty's  Ministers  are  engaged  in  plots  and  conspiracies 
themselves.'     He  has  discovered  that  Spence*  was  an  old  gentie- 

*Tbe  foUowiog  notice  respecting  this  man  has  been  tranftmittedto  us  from  the  Se- 
cretary of  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  of  NewcasUe  upon  Tyoe,Uiroagh 
Ihtir  very  respectable  Pieeideot,  Sir  John  E.  Swinburne. 

<^<nMatfe,F<6.8afl»18l7. 
*  Tliere  did  exist  a  Debating  Club  at  Newcastle  more  than  forty  years  ax d,  which 
amimed  the  name  of  the  Philosophical  Society  :  they  met  in  a  school.  Of  this  so- 
ciety, or  dubi  Spencei  then  a  Schoolmaster  in  Newcastle,  was  a  membert  and  there 
Eroduced  his  strange  paper,  which  was  heard  with  very  little  aticnttoa.  Spence, 
owever,  got  it  printed  and  hawked  about  the  town,  as  an  Essay  read  at  7^  J'HUq' 
tophical  Society  of  J^ttpatilkt  upon  which  a  respectable  member  of  the  chib  moved 
at  the  neit  meeting  that  Spenoe  ihookl  be  eipelled,  end  be  wis  Qnanlmottsly 
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man  who  bad.  been  many  years  ^a^l,  and  who  wss  very  mad  when 
he  was  alive ;  and  that  tfa^  doctrines  of  the  Spenceans  are  not  dan- 
gerous, because  of-t)ieir  palpable  absurdity.  Akis!  there  are  times 
and  places  when  even  such  speeclies  as  those  at  the  Norfolk  meet- 
ing may  be  mischievous.  * 
<  Another  of  Mr.  Cobbeit's  successors  commenced  his  paper  un- 
der the  titte  of  ^  The  Republican  ;'  but  being  told  that  it  would  be 
fiiore  generally  read  if  the  name  were  less  explicit,  he  tells  us  that 
*  he  has  eomplM  with  the  wish  of  persons  who  arc  as  firm  to  the 
cause  as  himself,' — *  and  I  assure  the  tyrant  and  the  slave,'  he 
continues^  *  that  I  will  not  swerve  one  jot  from  the  principles  1 
have  begun  with.'  Many  other  such  *  Successors  to  Mr.  Cobbett* 
have  started  up,  all  printing  like  him,  upon  unstamped  paper^ 
and  like  him,  addressing  themselves  to  the  poor  and  ignorant 
part  of  the  community,  for  the  purpose  of  persuading  them  that  all 
their  miseries  are  occasioned  by  the  government*  The  Stami> 
Office  and  the  Attorney  General  are  no  doubt  acquainted  with 
this  whole  litter  of  libellers ;  but  there  is  one  circumstance  rela- 
ting to  the  incendiary  whom  they  are  ambition*;  to  succeed,  which 
is  little  known,  and  may  possibly  tend  to  open  the  eyes  of  some  of 
his  deluded  followers. 
About  twelve  months  ago  Cobb^t  began  to  reprint  his  Weekly 

expelled  accordingly.  He  soon  after  removed  from  Newcastle,  antih  was  eutireiy  loaX 
sight  of  there.  The  period,  (1775)  when  this  circumstance  is  stated  to  have 
tatken  place,— «iid  tho  present  LUeraty  and  Phitoiophicat  Society  of  Newcastle 
having  on  I V  beea  established  in  1793,  sutfioieoriy  prove  that  Speace  had  no  oon- 
neiion  with  it ;  and  our  society  having  last  month  dismissed  from  his  situation  as 
their  Librarian  I  Mr.  Marsltall,  a  printer  of  Gateshead,  for  having  published  the 
PolUieal  Utmiyy  aoay  aerve  as  a  proof,  if  any  were  wanting,  that  the  Society  are 
determined  to  adhere  strictly  to  their  fundamental  Ruler-^Xbat  iUUg^oii  and  Polkica 
are  prohibited  subjects  of  discussion.' 

We  insert  this  notice  because  it  seems  to  be  the  wish  of  the  existing  Society  that 
it  shonid  thus  be  made  public.  But  it  roast  be  appareat  to  them,  and  to  every  other 
person,  that  in  singly  stating  where  and  in  what  manner  Spence -first  promulgated 
bis  docti'ines,  no  imputation  was  or  could  be  intended  against  the  Society  to  which 
he  hap(>ened  to  belong. 

Spence 's  name  jreminds  us  of  the  Monthly  Magasine,  and  of  what  the  worthy  and 
witty  Editor  of  that  toyal  and  religious  publication  has  said  in  reply  to  what  ha  ia 
pleased  to  call  *a  dull6u/  wicked  article  upon  Parliamentary  Reform/  in  tlie  last 
Number  of  the  Quarterly  Review.    So  we  wou^d  have  him  call  it :— • 
Wisdom  and  goodness  to  the  vile  seem  vile. 
Filths  savour  but  themselves. 

Thn  honourable  £ditor  asserts  that  the  Quarterly  Review  denies  the  necessity  of 
Parliamentary  Reform  *  because  there  eiists  a  society  of  Spenceaa  visionaries,'  and 
because  (in  his  own  words)  '  we  of  the  Monthly  Magazine  namrd  a  book  which 
was  likely  to  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  our  readers  in  regard  to  the  views  of  those 
visionaries,  though  tot  purpoiely  forbore  to  commend  what  toe  plainly  admitted  we 
did  not  understand.*  That  this  Editor  should  deny  his  own  woras,  does  not  surprise 
as  ;  but  that  he  should  do  it  when  any  of  his  readers  may  convict  him  of  falsehood, 
by  turning  back  only  to  his  last  month's  Number)  is  indeed  being  magnanimously 
mendacious.  These  were  his  words  •. — ^  Hit  pamphlet  (Mr.  Evans's)  lit  tniiUn  toUn 
contiderabU  energy.  We  collect  from  it,  that  the  main  object  of  the  Society  is  a 
more  equal  oceiqnUion  (not  proprietorship)  of  land, — a  principle  which  hat  to  often 
been  urged  in  the  pages  ofthit  Magatine.* 
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Political  Register  at  New-York,. with  a  letter  in  each  Number 
addretsed  *  To  the  People  of  Uie  United  States  in  general,  and 
hit  old  English  friends  in  that  country  in  particular.' 

<  Gratified,*  be  says,  *  at  perceiviog  that  what  I  have  dared  to  pub- 
lish here  (that  k  in  England)  appears  to  hare  assisted  ia  causing  maej 
anoagst  jou  to  see  the  character,  conduct,  and  views  of  oiir  goTemment 
in  tb^r  true  licbt,  I  am  by  do  meaos  content  with  elforts  cflbfiaed  with- 
in the  limits  of  a  press,  whence  lo  pdblish  erea  ia  the  most  moderate 
hnguage,  trutha  disagreeable  lo  man  in  power,  ezposet  the  publisher  to 
puDishment  little  abort  of  death  ;  and  I  am  the  leas  disposed  to  ttik  men- 
tal bondage,  to  this  mere  sighing  under  the  terrors  of  the  iasb«  wbee  1 
see  that  there  are  jnany  even  amongst  you,  who  stiU  bare  a  bankerti^ 
likeness  to  this  government,  and  some  wbo  have  the  folly  to  bold  it  up  as 
Ibe  bulwark  of  religion  and  liberty.' 

Hu  object,  therefore,  is  lo  remove  the  error  of  those  persons 
who  are  ignorant  enough  to  think  well  of  England,  and  to  effect 
Ibis,  he  describes  the  state  of  ^  abject  slavery^  to  which  the  English 
are  reducedy-— *  a  people  who  are  compelleid  to  crouch  to  insolent 
Hanoverian  soldiers,  and  some  of  whom  in  the  very  heart  of  Eng- 
land have  been  flogged  by  those  Hanoverians.'  '  A  natiofi,'  he 
says  of  the  English,  ^  who  in  their  eagerness  to  enslave  and  entail 
slavery  on  other  countriea-— who  in  their  mischievous  zeal  for 
restoring  tyranny  and  persecution  in  every  country  where  they  had 
been  abolished, have  plunged  themselves  into  misery,  and  laid  their 
own  breasts  bare  to  those  very  bayonets,  for  the  employment  of 
which  against  the  breasts  of  others,  they  have  so  cheerfully  paid.' — 
^  What  a  shame  is  it,'  he  says, '  for  any  one  to  pretend  to  believe 
that  there  is  any  thin^  worthy  of  the  name  of  public  liberty,  or  of 
private  property  left  in  Engmnd !  What  base  hypocrisy  (or  any 
writer  to  affect  to  consider  us  in  the  light  of  a  free  nation !' 

The  charges  which  this  miscreant  makes  against  his  country  are 
so  absurd,  as  well  as  so  atrocious,  that  their  notorious  falsehood 
would  have  exposed  him  to  universal  contempt  in  England.  Thus 
he  informs  the  Americans  that  the  English  government  sent  Buo- 
naparte bpck  to  France  from  Elba,  because  they  were  at  once 
envious  and  fearful  of  the  happiness  and  good  fortune  of  France, 
where  *  the  ease,  the  comfort,  the  manners  and  the  morals  of  the 
people,  and  in  short  every  thing,  had  been  improved  by  the  revolu- 
tion. Buonapfsrte's  return  was  a  premeditated  scheme  of  the  Eng- 
lish government,  and  bavins  let  him  loose,  the  Guelphs,'  be  says^ 
*  had  the  impudence  to  cafl  him  an  usurper.'  He  says  that  by 
chicanery  we  kept  the  French  prisoners  to  rot  in  England,  even  at 
the  expense  of  hves  of  Englishmen  in  France  ;  and  that  ^  tortures 
were  inflicted  upon  these  prisoners  to  make  them  enter  into  our 
service  against  their  own  CQuntry,  at  the  very  time  that  this  govern* 
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ment  was  hanging  and  cuttiog  out  the  hearts  and  bowels  of  Eng- 
lishmen who  had  entered  into  the  service  of  France  for  the  sake 
of  getting  oyt  of  French  prisons  J  He  says  that  after  the-peace  with 
America  was  ratified^  an  Englisji^cer^at  Dartmoor  availed  him- 
self of  a  pitiful  pretext  for  causing  "several  of  the  Ame?icans  wb^ 
were  his  prisoners,  to  be  murderea  in  cold  blood,— and  the  villai* 
insinuates  that  this  officer  was  selected^hy  the  government  as  a  fit 
person  to  inflict  tortures  and  commit  murder*  The  hanging  of 
two  French  prisoners  on  a  charge  of  forcing  Bank  notes,  he  calls 
the  foulest  murder  that  ever  was  committM* 

We  will  not  sully  our  pages  by  transcribing  the  coarse  and  dis- 
gusting language  with  which  he  insults  the  royal  family  in  all  its 
branches ;  if  the  miscreant  had  not  eloped  from  his  creditors  the 
laws  would  probably  have  been  called  upon  to  decide  whether  aa 
Englishman  residing  in  England  can  cause  the  most  treasonable 
libds  against  his  own  sovereign  and  his  own  |;ovemment  to  be 
printed  and  published  in  America  with  impunity*  We  will  only 
select  one  passage  which  might  excite  the  indignation  even  of  his 
most  deluaed  disciples :  it  is  fnmi  a  letter  datad  March  9,  1816, 
and  published  at  New- York  on  the  33d  of  June ;  ^e  intended  mar- 
riage of  the  Princess  Charlotte  being  the.aubject.  Of  the  Prince 
Regent  he  savs»  ^  I  much  question  whether  the  man  knows  any 
thing  at  all  about  his  daughter's  beinff  about  to  be  married ;  and 
then  alludine  to  that  part  of  Lord  Casuereaffh's  speech,  in  which 
it  was  said  tbe  House  of  Brunswick  had  ^utrgely  contributed  to 
the  happiness  and  liberties  of  England,'  hesays»  ^as  if  our  liber- 
ties had  been,  or  could  have  been,  or  ever  can  he  owing,  in  any  de- 
gree, to  a  set  of  beggarly  Germans  being  put  upon  the  throne,  and 
kept  therebva  baMof  borou|(hmoi|^«rsa8meretookintheirhandsl' 

Such  is  the  language  which  this  brutal  ruffian  sent  across  the 
Atlantic  to  be  published  in  America  while  he  remained  in  England, 
endeavouring  to  subvert  the  institutions  of  his  country  by  arousinc 
the  poor  and  the  ignorant  against  all  who  were  above  them.  And 
bow  trul^  his  followers  had  imbibed  the  same  vulgar  and  fero- 
cious spirit  was  shown,  at  Maidstone,  at  one  of  those  meetings — 

Where  gently ,  title,  wisdom. 
Cannot  conckide  but  hy  the  yea  and  no 
Of  general  ignorance. 

After  such  specimens  the  reader  will  not  be  surprised  at  finding 
him  call  Mr.  Perceval  one  of  the  most  cruel,  as  well  as  most  cor- 
rupt and  hypocritical  of  men, '  the  most  malignant  of  all  the  tools 
of  tyranny ;  saying  ^he  was  exposed  to  so  much  detestation  that 
he  could  hardly  hope  to  escape  a  violent  death;'  and  asking,*  if  it 
was  passible  for  justice  or  humanity  to  follow  this  corrupt,  cruel, 
and  hypocridcal  tyrant  to  ike  grave*' — *  You  in  America,'  he  says, 
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^  will  wonder  how  I  can  express  openly  my  satis&clion  thai  die 
time  of  sufierinj^  is  arrived, — how  1  can  laugh  at  and  mock  the 
8uflreriiig8*of  these  people  f — ^you  will  wonder  that  U  do  not  lose 
all  my  resders« — To  be  sure,  this  consideration  would  have  no 
weight  wttl^  me,  for  what  is  15ft  without  pleasnre — and  bow  can  I 
have  any  pleasure  as  to  public  affairs  iff  stifle  ray  sentiments?  It 
is,  perhaps,  ouite  iafpossiUe  for  any  writer  to  be  more  unpopular 
than  I  am.  There  are,  to  be  sure,  a  great  man^  thousands  who 
are  my  staunch  friendsj  but  comparatively  speakmg,  these  are  no* 
thing*'  He  declares *that  he  should  have  sunk  into  a  state  of 
melancholy  ^f  he  had  not  felt  confident  that  a  short  tima  wouM 
rortfy  all  his  predictions  of  calatnitv  to  this  natbn  and  thereby  . 
give  him  ample  vengeance;  and  he  boasts  that  he  never  laughed 
so  much  in  bis  life  as  at  seeing  the  distress  of  the  Haoapshire 
farmers  and  freeholders.  *  The  dejtmtitm  of  «  true  putriot^^  says 
the  Kxaminer, '  is  a  good  hate^;^ — and  it  may  be  admitted  that  ac- 
cording to  this  definition,  Mr.  Cobbett  is  as  true*  a  patriot  as  Mr. 
Examiner  himself. 

'    This  latter  patriot  has  drawn  his  own  portrait,  certainly  with 
ao  intention  ofprcsenting  an  unfavourable  resemblance 5- — itjsthe 

Eicture  of  a  tru€^  Jacobine  drawn  by  himself.  ^  A  true  Jaoobtoe,' 
e  says,  '  is  one  who  does  not  believe  in  the  divine  right  of  kings, 
or  any  olher  alia?  for  it,  which  implies  that  they  reign  in  contempt 
of  the  will  of  the  people ;  and  he  holds^all  such  kings  to  be  tyrants 
and  their  subjects  slaves.  To  be  a  true  Jacobine  a  man  must  be  a 
"good  h«tter ;  but  this  is  the  most  difficult  and  the  least  amiable  of 
ail  tb«  virtues. — The  love  of  liberty  consists  in  the  hatred  of 
tyrants.  The  true  Jacobine  hates  the  enemies  of  liberty,  as  they 
hate  liberty,  with  all  his  strength,  and  with  all  his  might,  and  with 
all  his  heart,  and  with  all  his  soul.  His  memory  is  as  strong,  and 
bis  Will  as  strong  as  theirs*  but  his  hands  are  shorter. — The  sense 
of  wrong,  atid  ihe  barefaced  assuroplion  oftherieht  to  inflict  it, 
deprive?*  him  of  his  rest.  It  stagnates  in  his  blood.  It  loads  hb 
hean  wtib- aspics'  tongues,  deadly  to  venal  pens.  It  settles  in 
his  bratru  It  puts  him  beside  himself.'— Here  the  reader  will 
ngrcc  wiih  this  true.patrk^.  ^Tbe  beginning  of  the  words  of  his 
niouih  is  foolishness,  and  the  end  of  his  talk  is  mischievous 
madness,'  One  of  the  last  Numbers  of  this  patriotic  Journal 
contains  a  tolerably  explicit  confession  of  the  writer's  faith,  politi- 
cal and  religious*  The  former  is  conveyed  in  a  parallel  between 
Paganism  and  Christianity.  *  Disputes  and  bloodshed  on  holy 
accounts,'  he  says, '  were  phenomena  in  the  ancient  world.  It  maj 
be  said  that  these  are  the  abuses  of  religion,  not  religion  itself;  but,  . 
the  abuses  of  Paganism  led  to  no  such  horrors :  they  were  chiefly 
on  the  pleasurable  side  af  things,  wkeii^afl  the  former  were  on  the 
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patAfiil.  Tkey  demH  m  l&vt$  and  Itun^iH^  in  what  i«6ulled  from 
the  first  laws  of  nature,  and  tended  to  keep  humanity  alive  :  the 
Jatter  have  dealt  in  angry  debates,  in  intolerance^  in*  gloomy  de« 
aouncements,  in  persecutions,  in  excoHHHunications,  in  wars  and 
massacres,  in  what  perplexes,  outrages,  and  destroys  numanity*' 
The  gentleman  who  tlxns  admires  the  morality  of  paganism  woind 
do  well  to  consider  what  was  said  by  an  old  divine  of  such  itlorali^ 
and  of  its  consequences.  *  Men  debauch  themselves  gut  of  their 
religion;  and  atheism  is  not  the  persuasion  of  the  man,  not  nor  the 
belief  of  the  devil,  but  the  punishment  of  .the  beast*  'Tis  that 
h'airdness  of  heart,  that  reprobate  sense  to  which  Ood  delivers  up  an 
obstinate  sinner;  'tis  the  last  of  judgments  inflicted  by  God  upon 
hhn  that  has  refused  all  the  methods  of  his  mercy*  God  has  for* 
aaken  him,  and  delivered  him  up  to  the  worst  oi  all  evils^ — that 
is,  to  himself.' 

Now  for  the  political  avowal  of  this  votarj^  of  the  ^  loves  and 
luxuries.'  *  We  contend,'  he  says,  ^  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Sonthey 
and  all  thkt  servile  crew,  that  the  onlv  possible  preventive  of  one  or 
other  of  these  impending  evils,  namely,  lasting  slavery,  famine,  and 
general  miserv  on  the  one  band,  or  a  sudden  and  dreadful  convul- 
sion on  the  other,  is  the  liberty  of  the  press,  which  Mr.  Southey 
calls  sedition, -aad  the  firm,  naaly,  and  independet  rwpreeiion  of 
public  opinions,  which  he  calls  rebellion.  We  detest  despotism, 
we  deprecate  popular  commotion,  but  if  we  are  forced  upon  an 
alternative  we  have  a  choice ;  we  prefer  temporary  to  lasting  evils.* 
Here  it  must  be  acknowledged  that,  as  far  m  respects  the  writer'c 
own  opinions^  we  have  something  very  like  naked  trutb^-*4houg|li 
Aot  in  company  with  uncorrupted  foitb. 

All  the  other  confluent  causes  ef  discontent  are  triding  in  them- 
selves and  light  in  their  consequences  compared  to  the  seditioua 
press.  Two  years  ago  it  was  computed  that  above  600,000  news- 
papers were  printed  every  week.  Cobbett  boasted  that  he  had 
sold  more  than  a  million  of  his  papers  within  the  last  si&  months, 
and  that  a  single  paper  frequently  served  for  an  hundred  auditors* 
The  country  indeed^  is  rid  of  this  libeller,  but  the  flood-gates  of 
sedition  is  still  open ;  and  what  Wesley  recommended  to  the 

Svemment  in  the  days  of  Wilkes  and  liberty,  is  even  more  need- 
now  than  it  was  then,  'vigorously  to  execute  the  laws  against 
incendiaries,  against  those  who  by  spreading  all  manner  ef  lies 
inflame  the  people  even  to  madness;  to  teach  them  that  there  is  a 
difierence  between  libert}f  which  is  the  glory  of  Englishmen,  and 
Kcentiousnessy  a  wanton  abuse  of  liberty,  in  contempt  of  all  laws 
divine  and  human.'  *  Can  any  thing  be  done,'  be  asks,  *  to  open 
the  eyes,  to  restore  the  senses  of  an  in£attuated  nation  7  Jfot  unless 
fhs  stiH-renmcd,  $t%U  operating  causs  of  that  vrfatmtion  H  r/i» 
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'  motedJ  And  again,  in  his  excellent  remarks  upon  Dr.  Price^s 
Observaticms  on  Civil  Liberty,  this  extraordinary  man  expresses 
himself  with  an  anxiety  which  subsequent  events  have  amply  jus- 
tified. <  lam  in  great  earnest,'  says  be,  ^  so  I  have  need  to  be, 
for  I  am  pleading  the  cause  of  my  King  and  country,  yea  of 
every  country  under  heaven  where  there  is  any  regular  eovem- 
inent.  I  am  pleading  against  those  principles  that  naturafly  tend 
to  anarchy  and  confusion,  that  directly  tend  to  unhbige  all  go- 
vernments, and  overturn  it  from  the  foundation.  Their  natural 
tendency  is  to  plunge  every  nation  into  total  anarchy.' 
■  The  laws,  and  nothing  but  the  laws,  can  preserve  us  from  this 
catastrophe.  Meantime  individuals  may  do  rauoh  in  their  respec- 
tive spheres  toward  that  amelioration  of  the  people  which  is  the 
only  true  reform,  and  upon  which  our  security  mamly  depends. 

The  question  is  whether  revolution,  whether  this  endemic  moral 
malady  of  this  distempered  age,  can  be  averted  till  time  be  gained 
for  educating  the  populace  and  improving' their  condition.  '  We 
must  make  the  poor,'  says  Sir  Efferton  Brydges,  'by  a  wise  ap- 
plication of  their  labours,  not  only  Gi*feate  the  funds  of  their  own 
subsistence,  but  add  to  the  wealth  of  the  rest  of  society. — We  must 
do  that  which  will  equally  restore  their  moral  and  physical  happi- 
ness,— tliat  vhicb,  while  it  will  supply  them  with  a  sufficiency  of 
food  and  bodily  comforts,  will,  in  the  same  degree,  ameliorate  thek 
morals  and  their  hearts.'  For  this  we  may  look  to  the  legislature. 
What  is  required  of  us  is  that  we  be  as  active  in  good  as  the  ma- 
levolent are  active  Jh  evil ;  let  each  man  do  his  duty  in  his  re- 
spective station — above  all,  let  the  magistrates  and  the  clergy 
exert  themselves;  and  it  will  be  found  tnat  the  good  principle  i« 

•  mightier  than  the  evil  one.     The  laws  are  with  us — and  God  i& 

•  on  our  side. 


CORRIGENDUM. 


t*acc  334,  b'ne  18.  Read,  "  tome  of  which  are  highly  honourable,  &c.  There  are 
same  Trom  Marcus  Aurelius  which  would  ill  deserve  this  character,  did  we  not  sup- 
pose with  the  learned  editor,  that  they  were  ipoiliTe  tllosioat  tt  80ine|Mrf«  of  tie 
writiogf  of  PUto." 
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NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


'AFTI^VITISS. 


THE  unedUed  Antiqaities  of  Attica,  comprisiDg  the  Arcbitectanil  Remains  of 
Eleusis,  Rbammis,  Suniuni,  and  Tboricus,  with  84  Plates,  rrinted  aDifons)y  with 
Stuart's  Athens;  in  folio.    KM.  lOs. 

▲STS,  fist. 

Illustrations  to  the  Battles  uf  Waterloo  and  Qoatra  Bras^  II.  Is.  in  a  portfolio,  or 
4to.  II.  lb.6d. 

.    The  Costume  of  the  Netherlands.    Part  1.    Containing  ten  coloured  £ngravingS| 
with  Descriptions  in  French  and  English.    16s. 

BIOGRAPHT. 

Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Writinrs  of  the  Rev.  Clandios  Buchanan,  D.D.  late  Vice- 
Frovost'of  the  College  of  Fort  William,  Bengal.  By  the  Rev.  Hugh  Pearson,  M.A. 
of  St.  John's  College,  Oxford.    870.    2  vols.     11.  Is. 

Personal  Travels  and  Vioissitndes  of  four  years  and  a  half  in  America,  being  the 
Struggles  of  a  Alan  in  pursuit  of  independence  and  a  Settlement  By  Mr.  John 
Davis.    8vo.    2s.  6<]. 

Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  the  late  Dr.  Lettsom,  with  Selections  from 
his  Correspondence.    By  T.  J.  Pettigrew,  F.L.S.    8vo.    8  vols.    11.16s. 


A  System  of  Physiological  Botany.  By  the  Rev.  P.  Keith,  FX.S.  Vicar  of  Be^ 
thersden,  Kent.    2vok    8vo.     11.6s. 

Pomona  BritannicA.  By  George  Brookshaw.  Parts  |.  to  ^  Royal  4to.  U.  Us. 
6d.  each. 


Pindari    Carmina,    juxta    exemplar   Heynianum,    quibus   accesserunt    Nottt   « 
Heynianse;   Paraphrasi^  Benedictina,  et  Lexicon  Pindaricum  ex   integro  Da# 
fDii  Opere  Etymologico  excerptum,  et  justl  Serie  dispositum,  digessit  et  edidit 
Henricus  Huntingford^  LL.B.    8va     K)s.— The  Lexicon  Pindaricum,  separately, 
12s. 

COHIIERCI. 

Tables  of  Exchange,  Universal  Interest,  &c.  showing  tfa» Value  of  Foreign  Mo* 
nies  converted  into  Sterling,  and  the  contrary,  at  the  established  Pftrs  or  Army  Rates. 
By  J.  O.  Pohlmaui  of  the  Audit  Office.    Imperial  Bvo.    11.  b. 

DRAMA. 

Manuel :  a  Tragedy.    By  the  Author  of  Bertram. 

ElphiBey:  a  Drama:  as  performed  at  Dntry  Lane.  By —>-•  Hamilton;  Esq. 
8vo.   9s.  6d. 
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PftntliM:«Tmt»ar.    Bf  WttyuaBMiMttt  EMi^BoriKeralUw.   SH.M. 

Frightened  te  Deeth:  %  new  Mosieal  Farce,  perfoimiBg  •!  tke  Tke«tro  Roynl» 
Prwy-Lene.    Bv  W.  C.OiiIloo,Eiq.    li. 

LAOU-SINO-URH:  or,  «  An  Heir  in  hit  Old  Age,"  e  Chinese  CooMdjr ;  being 
6m  eeoond  Dreme  ever  transleted  from  the  original  Chinese  into  any  wngiMff 
ByJ.  F.Davis,  Esq.  of  Canton:  with  a  brief  View  of  the  Chinese  DimaM,  nod  of 
their  theatrical  £xhibitions,b/ the  Editor.    Small  8vo.    6s.  6d. 


BDUCATtOV. 

Deearpta  •%  P.  <Widii  NaaoMis  MetaBBorpbefeea  Lffati^;  ad  Optimomm  Eiem- 
nlariom  fidem  Reeensita,  Notalb  Sermone  Anglicano  exaratis  ilhistrata,  el  Indiae 
riominom  Propriomm  oberrimo  iostmcta.  In  asum  ScboUe  (Hasgaensis.  Studio 
Joannis  Dymock.  Editio  altero.  Sdlajbvrgi,  apod  J.  Anderson  et  soce.  eC  J.  Fair- 
bairn  ;  Londlnit  apod  T.  Hamilton,  et  Longman  et  socc.    Si.  <kL  bound  in  iheep. 

Publie  Edoeation ;  eonsistiog  of  Three  Tracts,  reprinted  {rom  the  Edinboi^  Be- 
Tiew,  The  Classicai  Joamal,  and  The  PempMeteer ;  together  with  the  ]>e£race  of 
Public  Schools,  by  the  late  Dean  of  Westminster.    6s. 

EleganttsB  Latins,  or  Rnles  and  Exercises  illustrative  of  elegant  Latin  aiyle.  By 
lbeRev.EVa]pv,B.D.    4s.  «d. 

The  Book  o(  Versions ;  or,  Ouide  to  French  Translation  and  ConstroclMMi.  Bf 
XCherpUlond.    ISno.    as.6d. 

The  French  Scholar's  First  BocA.    By  Ph.  Le  Breton,  A.  M.    li. 

A  Afodem  French  Grammar.    By  Charles  Peter  WhiUli^.    6s.  €d. 

Lemoni  in  Readbig  and  Speaking ;  being  an  Imprevement  of  Scotl's  Lessons  in 
ISIocotion.    By  WiUwm  Scott.    Iflmo.    as. 

A  System  of  Geography.  By  Thomas  Ewing.  12mo.  4s.6(|.  Orwith9|bps. 
A.  6d. 

Stories  selected  (rom  the  History  of  England,  for  Oiildran.  Iteo.  Ss. 
Itoond. 

Moral  CoUara  .attempted  in  a  Series  of  Lectnres  to  Sonclay  Schools  in  BinniM- 
bam.    By  James  Lackock.    12mo.    4s. 

Latin  Exeraises.    By  J.  Whittaker.    12mo.    Ss. 

Dictionary  of  Francb  Homonymes.    By  T.  Harmand.    12mo.    6a. 

Fifth  Report  of  Tbk  Natiohal  Socixtt  for  the  E^cation  of  the  Poor  fai  the 
Mnelples  of  the  Establbbed  Cfanrch,  throughont  England  and  Wales.    6s. 

OKOORjLFBT. 

A  complete  Set  of  Maps,  composiiM[  a  new  General  Atlas,  aneieot  and  modan* 
Itecnrately  oonstracted  (rom  the  best  Materials.    By  Dr.  Playfair.    61. 6s. 

The  East  India  Qaaettrer,  oontainina  paitlcolar  Descriptions  of  tiie  Comrtrici 
iamprahended  under  the  general  name  of  the  East  Indies,  with  an  Accoont  d  the 
Manoeis,  Customs,  lostitutionff,  Manufactures,  Commerce,  Castes,  ReHgkm,  Ik. 
of  their  Tarious  Inhabitants.  By  Walter  HamQton,  Esq.  Handsomely  printed  h 
one  huge  volume.    8vo»   )1.6s. 

SlSTOfLT. 

Inlercttnig  Facta  ralaUng  to  the  Fall  and  Death  of  Joachim  MQi^,ringofKa- 
Mes^  the  oapitiilation  of  Paris  in  1816,  and  the  second  restoratioo  of  the  BoaiboM^ 
By  Francis  Macirone,  late  Aide-de-canip  to  King  Joachim.  7s. 

A  relation  of  the  Traatment  experienced  by  Napoleon  in  this  Island  of  St  BeJhaet 
with  the  authentic  copy  of  an  official  Memoir  from  Napoleon  to  Sir  Hqdson  Lewe. 
py  M.  Santini,  Huissier  du  Cabinet  de  Napoleon.  2s.  6d. 

M^oires  Particuli^res.    Par  Mad.  la  Duche^se  d^4ngou1teie.   6s.  6d. 

Private  Memoirs,  which  with  the  Work  of  M.  Hoe,  and  the  Jouraal  of  CleiT,eom* 
^ete  the  Histonr  of  the  Captivity  of  the  Royal  Family  of  France  in  the  Temple, 
WHittilorigiaanjrwUh  t  pencU,  and  preserved  by  atealth*   By  (he  Doahcsi  af 
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Angooltee.  With  Biognphieal  and  Historical  Notes,  and  a  ProfiMt,  bj  Ae  Trang* 
lator.    8vo.    68. 6d. 

A  History  of  Mubammtdaalsiii>  conmrisliig  the  Life  and  Character  of  the  Ara* 
blan  Prophet,  and  succinct  Accounts  of  the  Empires  founded  by  the  Mohammedan 
Arms.    8vo.  las. 

Historical  Anecdote8#f  some  of  the  Howard  Family.  By  Charles,  tenth  Dnke  of 
Norfolk.    8vo.  7s. 

A  Narrative  of  Occarrences  in  the  Indian  Countries  of  North  America  since  the  con* 
neion  of  the  Earl  of  Selkirk  with  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  and  bis  Attempt  to 
establish  a  Colony  on  the  Red  River :  with  a  detailed  Account  of  his  Militanr  Expe- 
dition XOi  and  sulMequent  Proceedinn  at  Forf  William,  in  Coper  Canada.    8vo.  6s. 

A  History  of  the  Jesuits;  to  which  b  preyed  a  Reply  to  Mr.  Dallas^s  Defence  of 
the  Order.    8vo.  II.  4s. 

Itlustrationsof  Literary  History:  consisting  of  Authentic  Memoirs  and  Original 
Jietters  of  eminent  persons,  and  intended  as  a  Sequel  to  the  Lherary  Anecdotes  cf 
the  Eighteenth  century.    By  John  Nichols,  F.  S.  A.    2  vols.  8vo.  21.  14s 

Illustrations  (chiefly  Geographical^  of  the  History  of  the  expedition  of  the  Tomig- 
•r  Gyrus,  and  the  Retreat  or  the  ten  thousand  Greeks.  By  Major  Renncl.  4to. 
with  Atlai  of  Maps,  In  folio.    11. 16s. 

f 

LAW. 

A  Treatise  on  Conreyanchig,  &c.  containing  an  Essay  on  the  Quantity  and 
Quality  of  Estates,  with  more  immediately  reference  to  the  Law  of  Merger,  ^y 
Mcbard  Preston,  Esa  of  the  Inner  Tem|>le.    Vol.  lU.  Part  2     lOs.  6d. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Nisi  Prius.  By  Anthony  Hammond;  Esq.  of  the  Inner 
Temple.    Royal  8vo.    11.  Is. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  Copyhold  Tenure  and  Court-keeping,  being  a  Snmmary 
oTthe  whole  Law  of  Copyholds.  By  John  Scriven,  Esq.  of  the  Inner  Templei 
Barrister  at  Law.    8vo.  II. 

Reports  argued  and  determined  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  Michaelmas  and  Hilary 
Term,  1816.  By  George  Price,  Esq.  Barrister  at  Law.  Vol.  Q.  Part  1.  Royal  Srow 
^s. 

Reporta  of  Caaes  argued  and  determined  in  the  Vice  Chancellor's  Court  66  Geo. 
m.  1816.  By  Henry  Maddock,  Esq.  of  Li|icoln's-Inn,  Barrister  at  Law.  Vol.|. 
Part  4. 

Reports  of  Cases  upon  Appeals  and  Writs  of  Error  in  the  House  of  Lords,  duriof 
the  Session  of  1816.  ByP.Dow,  Esq.  Btfnrlstar^  Law.  Vol.  IV.  Part  2.  Royal 
8vo.    7s. 

The  Now  Law  List  for  1817.  8t9.  6s. 

The  Jurisdiotion  of  Justices  of  U^  Peace  and  Anikarlhr  of  Parish  01oers»UiaII 
Matters  relating  to  Parochial  Law,with  practical  Forms  ot  all  nacessary  Proceedings ; 
the  adjudged  Cases  to  Michaelmas  Term,  1816;  and  the  Statntas  or  the  Session  of» 
Parliament,  1816.    By  Thomas  Walter  Williams,  Esq.  of  the  Inner  Temple>^Ber- 
HsteratLaiY.    2  vols,  royal  ^vo.    21.  12s.  6d. 

A  C/Omplete  Collection  of  State  Trials  and  Proceedlnp  for  Hig^  Treason,  and 
other  Crimes  and  Misdemeanors,  from  the  earliest  period  to  1788,  with  Notes  and 
Illustrations.  ByT.  E  Howell,  F.  R  S.  F.  S.  A.  and  conlinued  from  1788  toth« 
present  time,  by  T.  Jones  Howell,  Esq.  Vol.  XXII.  II.  lU.  6d. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  Life  Annunies,  including  the  Annuity  Acts  of  the  17th 
and  iad  George  IlL  Abo  a  Sraopsis  of  the  principal  adjudged  Cases  of  the  first 
Act;  toother  with  select,  modem,  and  nseful  Precedenti.  By  Frederick  Blaney, 
8vo.    7s.  6d.  • 

A  Treatise  of  the  Law  and  Praetiee  of  ExteoU  in  brief  and  in  aid.  With  an  Ap- 
pendix of  Precedents,  Ite.    By  Edwavd  Westt  Eeo.    8vo.    14s. 

The  Magistrate's  Manual,  or  a  Summary  of  the  Dutin  ^sA  Fowtn  of  %  Jostica  if 
fhtPaKc.   ByWn.Tfoiif.   8vo,    18s. 
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■ATBSHATIC8. 

An  Elemtntary  TrealiM  on  the  Differential  and  Integral  Cakulates.  From  tht 
French  afS.  F.  La  Croix.    With  an  Appendix  and  I^otes.    Sro.    18s. 

MEDICIKEi  4NAT0MT,  SimOBRTi  &C. 

A  Practical  Inquiry  into  the  frequent  causes  of  failure  attendant  on  the  operations 
of  Depression  and  Extinction  of  the  pataract :  with  the  description  of  a  new  and  im- 
proved Saries  of  Operations,  bv  the  practice  of  which,  most  of  these  caoses  of  (aiUire 
may  be  avoided.  Illustrated  by  Tables' of  the  comparative  success  of  the  New  aad 
Old  Operations.  Dedicatad,  by  permissioni  to  the  Uanourable  the  Direetors  of 
Greenwich  Hospital. 

A  Treatise  on  Uterine  Hasroonrhage.  By  Dunc«n  Stewart,  Physician  Accoucbeor 
to  the  West  minster  General  Dispensary.    8vo.    6s. 

A  Catalogue  of  an  extensive  Collection  of  Books  in  Medicine,  Anatomy,  Sar^gaiy, 
Midwifery,  &c.  sold  by  Anderson  &  Chase,  West  Smithfield.    Is.  6d. 

Transactions  of  the  Medical  Society  of  London.    Vol.  I.  Part  2.     lOs.  6d. 

A  Cursory  Inooiry  into  some  of  the  principal  Causes  of  Mortality  amon^  ChildreB. 
To  which  is  added,  an  Account  of  the  Univacsal  Dispensary  for  Sick  ladifent  Chil- 
dren.   By  John  Bunnell  Davis,  M.  D.     8vo.     Is.  6d. 

An  Essay  on  Barns.    By  Edward  Kentish,  M.  D.    Qvo.    9s. 

Considerations  on  the  moral  management  of  Insane  persons.  By  J.  Haslam,  M. 
D.    8vo.    Ss. 

Sofiigestions  for  the  prevention  and  mitigation  of  Epidemic  and  Pestilential  Diseases. 
By  Charles  Maclean,  M.  D.    8vo.    3s. 

An  ExaminatioB  of  the  objections  made  in  Great  Britain  against  the  Doetriots  of 
Qall  and  Spurzheim.    By  J.  G.  Spurzheim>  M.  D.    8vo.    2s. 

Surgical  Observations.    By  C.  Bell.    PartllL    8vo.    6s. 
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AccoQBt  of  tife  Examination  of  the  Elgin  Box  at  the  Foreign  Office  In  Downiag- 
street,  on  the  7th  November,  1816,  in  a  Letter  to  James  Losh,  Esq.  Barrister  at  I«aw. 
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Adm^mtmrtrif  ittorease  of,  accounted  for, -540,  541. 

AguCy  Brazilian  remedy  for,  883,  384. 

AUxandria  (fnodem),  desolate  condition  of ,  S. 

Alexmmdrian  Lihrairy^  destroyed  by  the  Saracens,  329. 

Amaro  (St.)  festival  of,  347,  348. 
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Bogu€  and  Bennet  (Bf  essieurs),  the  Historians  of  Dissent,  obsenratioos  OA, 

623,  524. 
BotkmeU  Bridge,  anecdotes  of  the  battle  of,  459,  460,  462. 
Brazil,  state  of  society  in,  34^— account  of  Recife,  345,  346— and  of 
the  government  of  Pemambuco,  348— etate  of  literature,  349 — no« 
tice  of  the  towns  of  Goiana,  350— ^nd  of  Paraiba,  351 — Brasilian 
hospitality  described,  352«— 354-^70 — general  appearance  of  the 
interior  oif  the  country,  354,  355«— description  of  the  town  of  Natal, 
355— journey  across  a  desert  described,  366,  357— effects  of  drought, 
358-— Brazilian  kindness  to  strai^rs,  359 — notice  of  the  town  of 
A^u,  361 — remarkable  lake  in  its  vicinity,  i6.— salt  marshes,  362— 
description  of  the  town  of  Seara,  364— present  state  of  the  Indians 
•f  Pemambuco,  365,  366 — anecdotes  of  the  governor  of  Seara,  366, 
367— character  and  manners  of  the  Sertanejos,  367'— ^70-x^iogiilar 
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soperstitioD  of  the  BraziliaiM,  372 — p^escmt  state  of  St.  Luiz  or  Maran- 
bam,  373 — character  of  the  planters,  374 — extraordinary  iostaiice  ot 
gratitude  and  integrity,  t6  — description  of  Mr.  Koster^s  plantatkn, 
375,  376-— account  of  the  festival  of  N.  Senhora  do  O,  at  Pernavibyco, 
377 — 381 — ravages  of  ants,  381— serpents  and  other  venomous  in- 
sects of  Brazil,  383 — horrid  treatnnent  of  consumptive  patients*  ib. — 
present  state  of  slavery  in  Brazil,  384—386. 

Buonaparte,  (Napoleon),  account  of  his  departure  irom  France,  ami 
^rrendering  to  the  British  government,  215,  -216 — his  coo^BSiion 
respecting  the  murder  (A'  Captain  Wright,  218 — observations  od  it, 
220,  221 — his  account  of  the  murder  of  the  Duke  d'Enghten,  219^ 
remarks  thereon,  221,  222 — recommended  the  poisomn^  of  hi; 
sick  soldiers,  222 — acknowledges  the  massacre  of  part  of  the  garrison 
of  Jaffa,  3  J^— remarks  thereon,  i6.  224 — Ijrief  review  of  his  con<hiCt 
in^  Italy  and  Egypt,  233 — and  in  Holland,  234 — intimidated  from 
invading  England,  237 — his  usurpations  in  Portugal  and  in  Spain, 
238— driven  thence  by  British  valour,  239 — tyranny  and  cmei^  of 
faii  government  in  France,  240 — and  of  hi«  foreign  policy,  241,  242 
—-his  appeal  to  the  British  nation,  on  the  subject  of  bis  treaUseBt  at 
Saint  Helena,  480 — sketch  of  the  causes  that  now  give  him  popo- 
hrtty^  46^1,  4^2— hi»  treatment  at  Saint  Helena  justified  by  facte, 
482 — abstract  of  the  treaty  of  1814,  and  the  provision  made  for  foim 
in  the  isle  of  Elba,  483,  484— exeeutioo  of  him  the  most  fnoper 
mode  of  disposing  of  him,  455— -exposttion  of  bis  manoravres  to  keep 
alive  the  interest  of  his  partisans  in  Europe,  486,  487 — and  of  his  pre- 
tended charges  of  ill  treatment,  488 — 491 — Saint  Helena  the  best 
place  of  security  for  bis  person,  492-^is  extravagant  dain  of  i»pe- 
rial  titles  exposed,  492— 495^-his  prohibition  of  carrying  on  a  secret 
cerrespondence  vindicated,  495— -his  iaiseheods  exposed,  496,  497 — 
the  honourable  and  delicate  conduct  of  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  towards  binu 
498,  499 — falsehood  of  Buonaparte's  complaint  of  his  self-cbosen  re- 
tidencet  499— -dOd — Santini*8  assertions  of  his  being  in  want,  503, 
504--refuted  by  Lord  Batburst,  504,  505. 

-  Burckardi  (M.)  notice  of  bis  travels  in  f^pt  and  Nubia^  3,  7, 17. 

BumeU  (John,  Esq.),  biographical  sketch  of,  37,  38,  39. 

Byron  (Lord),  CkdUk  Handdy  Canto  UL  and  other  Poems,  1 72 — ^aocount 
of  his  Lordship's  early  poetical  attempts,  173,  174 — general  charac- 
ter of  the  first  two  cantos  of  Chikie  Harold,  175— 180— H>f4iis  sub- 
sequent pieces,  180,  181-«>-and  of  his  poetry,  183^186— ^[tracts 
from  Childe  Harold,  Canto  HI.,  188 — 190 — beautiful  address  to  his 
daughter,  190—199,  200— plan  and  sufajecU  of  the  Third  Canto,  191 
—194— beautiful  description  of  the  evening  preceding  the  batUe  of 
(ijpatre  Bras,  194 — 196 — poetical  character  of  Rousseau,  witb  re- 
marks, 197— 199— fable  of  his  ♦Castle  of  Cbillon,'  200,  201— ex- 
tracts from  it,  202-— and  from  his  minor  poems,  203 — ^206— ^>fa6erva- 
tions  on  the  causes  of  his  Lordship's  URbappioess,  207,  208. 

C. 

Cotre,  present  sUte  of^ 6— account  of  its  police,  5-=HietestaUe  traSc  in 
slatas  Ibece,  7. 
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CamenmiaHSf  or  Scottish  Presbyterians,  account  of,  476 — 479. 

Giffi«5art,  or  French  prophets,  anecdotes  of,  474,  475. 

Campbell  (Archibald)  shipwreck  and  adventures  of,  69 — sketch  of  the 
authors  earlier  yean,  70*— seduced  from  a  British  ship  into  the  Ame- 
rican service,  i6.^-arrival  at  Japan,  and  reception  there,  71 — wrecked 
on  the  north-west  coast  of  America,  71,  72 — hospitable  treatment  of 
the  natives,  73 — sufferings  of  Campbell  from  intense  cold,  74— em- 
barks in  the  Neva  for  the  Sandwich  Isles,  75 — arrives  at  the  island  of 
Wahoo,  ib. — is  taken  into  the  king's  service^  ib. — mode  of  living  there, 
76— embarks  for  Europe,  ib. — and  arrives  at  Edinburgh,  77. 

Cataracts  of  the  Nile,  notice  of,  12,  13. 

Cateehuing^  importance  of,  553. 

Childt  Harold.     See  Byron  (Lord). 

Otfta,  account  of  Lord  Amherst's  Embassy  to,  408-^16. 

Chinese  Literature^  misrepresented  by  the  Romish  missionaries,  397— 
cultivated  successfully  by  the  East  India  Company's  servants,  338 — 
account  of  a  Chinese  Poem  on  *  London,'  399,  400^— account  of  the 
Chinese  Drama,  400— -402 — resemblance  between  it  and  the  ancient 
Greek  Drama,  405,  406. 

Churchill's  poetry,  remarks  on,  203^  204. 

Cicero,  notice  of  recently  discovered  fragments  of,  33i,  333* 

CobbeU  (William)  dangerous  principles  of,  exposed,  273 — i76 — extract 
from  one  of  his  libellous  papers,  548,  550 — remarks  thereen,  549,  560* 

Collot  d'Herbois,  wretched  death  of,  540. 

Common  Council  of  London,  Resolutions  of  in  1814  and  1816,  contratted, 
243,  244 — strictures  on  their  late  conduct,  513,  514. 

Cbi^rmo^um,  importance  of,  553. 

Cook  (Captain)  notice  of  his  voyage,  163,  164. 

Copts^  ^aracter  of  the,  4. 

Cortereal  <Ca8per)  voya|:e  of,  in  quest  of  a  north-west  passage,  154. 

CovemmUrs  (Scottish)  anecdotes  c^,  446,  447— characters  of  their  prin- 
cipal leaders,  473,  474— oppressed  by  the  Scottish  Privy  Council, 
477 — specimen  of  their  preaching,  477,  478.  • 

Cowper  (William,  Esq.)  Poeais,  VoL  Ui.,  amd  Ljfc,  116— general  cba^ 
racter  of  the  new  volume,  117— -of  Cowper's  Latin  poetry,  ib. — of 
his  versions  of  Milton,  ib, — tribute  to  the  memory  of  Ashley  Cowp«r, 
Esq.,  118 — beautiful  sonnet  to  Mrs.  Unwin,  119— estimate  of  his 
poetical  character,  120,  121 — and  of  his  letters,  121,  122 — Cowper 
a  moral  poet,  122— account  of  his  Memoirs  of  his  early  life,  with  ex- 
tracts, 123 — 127— observations  thereon,  128. 

Curwen  (Mr.)  plan  of,  for  mitigating  the  pressure  of  the  poor  rates,  96, 
97. 

D. 

Dakkiy  notice  of  a  beautiful  temple  at,  17. 

Darwin  (Dr.)  poetical  machinery  of,  considered,  389—391 — io  what 
respects  a  dangerous  author,  392. 

Damis  (Captain)  notice  of  his  voyage  in  search  of  a  north-west  pessage, 
155. 

Davis  (F.,  Esq.)  translation  /)f  a  Chinese  drama,  396->»9UtHM  of  tii» 
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ftfble,  409,  404— ^bs^rratioos  on  the  reseaUaoc^  betw^to  Ibc  Chi- 
ue*e  and  Greek  drama,  405—407. 

Dmwn  (M.)  inaccuracies  of,  detected,  7,  19. 

DumMtw  UalicamesiMMy  fragments  of  an  epitom^  otj  disoovered,  335. 

IH$qfftciMny    See  Pojmlar  Di$qffectton. 

Didreaa  of  tbe  country,  causes  of,  245^ — 277. 

Drama  (Chinese)  account  of,  400--402*-4ts  resemblance  to  that  of  an- 
cient Greece,  405,.  406. 

Drought,  effects  of,  in  Brazil,  357,  358. 

Drury  (Admiral)  anecdote  of,  415,  416. 

Dwrfries  Savifigt  Bank,  plan  of,  108. 

Duncan  (Mr,)  unsuccessful  attempt  of,  to  discover  a  north-west  pasaace, 
166. 

Duncan  (Rev.  Henry)  Account  of  Parish  Savings  Banks,  82-^Dsliti^iBf 
one  in  bis  Parish  of  Ruthwell,  95^vinJicates  tbe  moral  tendency  of 
such  banks,  110,  111. 

E. 

EdMurgh  Savings  Bank,  notice  of,  101,  102 — plan  of,  109 — notice  o^ 
Edinburgh  Old  Town,  437. 

Egypt,  population  of,  3 — wretched  state  of  tbe  Egyptian  peasaatry,  4 — 
8 — conduct  of  Buonaparte  in,  293 — Travels  in,  see  Legh, 

Elections,  disgraceAil  practices  dorins^,  at  Bristol,  256-^aQd  it  Nofttng- 
bam,  257— ought  to  be  free  in  seme  pt«ees,  ifr.-'-^ribery  al  eiectioBs 
practised  at  so^l  epen  bofougbs,  257. 

inghim  (Hie  Duke  d")  account  of  the  assassination  of,  219 — obsenratioiB 
on  it,  221.  222. 

England,  state  of,  during  tbe  peace  of  Amiens,  and  at  the  coesnaece- 
ment  of  tbe  late  war,  236—238. 

£zHmt  (Thomas)  Christian  Policy  the  Salvation  of  Ae  Empire,  295 — eulo- 
gized by  Sir  Richard  Phillips,  268 — specihnen  of  bis  thedogtcal 
knowledge,  269— extracts  from  bis  work,  2T0 — remarks  on  its  leo- 
dency„271. 

fxamtne^  in6ammatory  language  of  exposed,  273— bis  principles  exa- 
mined and  their  dangenxis  tendency  exposed,  561,  562. 

F. 

FooU  rScottish)  notice  of,  437,  438. 

Poxt  (Lucas)  notice  of  bis  voyage  in  search  of  a  north-west  passage,  160. 

French,  love  of,  for  their  country,  515. 

Friendly  Societies,  beneficial  eflkcts  of,  93 — their  principles  explained, 
94. 

Frobisher  (Sir  Martin)  notice  of  bis  voyage  in  quest  of  a  north-west  pas- 
sage, 155. 

Fronto  (Cornelius)  notice  of  newly  discovered  works  of,  334* 

Fur  Trade  in  North  America,  origin  of,  133 — nefarious  practice  of  tbe 
traders,  t6.— vast  number  of  furs  annually  caught  by  the  North- West 
Cpmpany,  143. 

G* 

Oardtningf  Lord  Bacon's  opioioa  of|  417-^antastic  taste  in  Eo^iaii 
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gardm  in  fb^  17*  ceiitiny,  4l«--sUte  of  gardening  in  Itriy,  41  »— 
hi  France,  ib, — and  in  Spain,  Holland,  and  Germany,  420*'-X>b9erva- 
tions  on  the  Chinese  and  other  Asiatic  gardens,  42I'-Hprinciples  of 
gardening  laid  down  by  Pope,  42« — educed  to  practice  l^  Kent  and 
Brown,  ik,  423*-<yb8ervations  on  landacap^  and  picturesque  gardening, 
4S4 — 429. 

Oeorge  HI.  nofele  reply  of,  to  the  menaces  of  Bnomiparte,  254. 

Oodwin'i  Political  Justice,  striciweson  the  Monthly  Reriew  of,  W6, 587. 

Goiana  (town)  notice  of,  360, 

Ch>od  Friday,  celebration  of,  in  Brasil,  347. 

Gordon  (Jean,  a  Scottish  gipy)  anecdotes  of,  4S9,  440-4ier  tr^ieal  end, 
441. 

Grahame  (John,  of  ClaTcrhousc),  anecdotes  of,  470— .472. 

Guerfa  Hassan,  account  of  an  excavated  temple  at,  17, 18. 

H. 

Hebrew  PoHty,  object  and  peculiarity  of,  44,  46. 

Henry  V.  (King)  the  father  of  the  finglish  navy,  168,  wAe, 

Highland  honour,  anecdote  of,  438. 

Holland,  oppressed  by  Buonaparte,  884. 

Hone^9  Register,  curious  specmiene  of,  S4^ 

Hospitality  (Brazilian)  anecdotes  of,  352^854,  359,  37a 

Home  of  CffmmoM,  remarks  on  the  constitution  of,  255 

Hudson  (Captain)  voyage  of,  in  quest  of  a  north-west  ptisage,  156^his 
wretched  end,  157. 

Hudson's  Bay  Company,  origin  of,  16(^— notke  c€  theiu  reluctant  at- 
tempts to  eiplore  a  north-west  passage,  161, 162,  165,  166, 

Hwne  (David)  anecdote  of,  corrected,  279. 

Infidelity,  observations  on  the  progress  of,  in  France,  525,  526— and  fe 

England,  527. 
Isaeus,  oration  of,  newly  discovered,  334. 
/ra/y,  conduct  of  Buonaparte  in,  233. 

Jaffa,  (garrison  of)  partly  massacred  by  Napoleon,  223, 224. 

A. 

Kelsoy  notice  of  the  Savings'  bank  at,  95. 

Kosler  (Henry)  Travels  in  Brazil,  344— hospitable  reception  of,  by  the 
Brazilians,  352,  353,  354,  370— dangerous  situation  of,  370— in- 
stances of  his  intrepidity,  362,  871. — See  Brasril. 

L. 

LancasUr  (Sir  James)  notice  of  his  voyage  in  quest  of  a  north-west  pas- 
sage, 156. 

Landscape  gardening.    See  Oardenit^,  Repion. 

Latin  Poetry  of  Cowper,  observations  on,  117. 

Legfi  (Thomas,  Esq.)  Travels  in  Egypt  and  Nubia,  1— tmassummg  ap- 
pearance  of  his  book,  contrasted  with  other  modem  travels,  »».-- 
notice  of  omissions,  2 — diwolate  condition  nf  modem  Aleiandria,  to. 
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— ^levastalUaos  of  the  Tarks  on  monuments  of  anoieot  art,  3*— dyEerent 
d«sse8  of  Egyptian  population,  ib. — vrfetcbed  state  of  the  peasantry, 
i6.  4,  8 — cbaracter  of  the  Copt$,  4 — vigorous  government  of  Mabonet 
AK,  pasfaaw  of  Cairo,  ib,  polke  of  that  citj,  5 — its  present  state,  6 
-T-account  of  the  slave  market,  t6.  7— piogresa  of  the  author,  7— in- 
accuracy of  M.  Denon  detected,  ib, — notice  of  the  ruins  of  ancieat 
Thebes,  8,  9 — supposed  remains  of  the  statue  of  Memnon,  10,  1 1 — 
gallant  resistance  of  the  French  by  the  inhabitants  of  Phils,  12 — 
ancient  ruins  on  that  island,  ib.  cataracts  of  the  Nile,  §6^— be^atiiul 
view  of  them,  13 — hospitable  reception  of  Mr.  Legh  and  his  feJJow 
traveller  by  a  Baribra  chieftain,  t6.-^€rrooeous  calculations  of  tiie 
latitude  of  Syene,  14 — ruins  at  Sibhoi,  15— reception  by  Hassan 
Cacbeff,  15,  16 — fine  temple  at  Dakki,  17— account  of  an  ezcarated 
temple  at  Gtierfa  Hassan,  17,  18— error  of  Denon,  detected.  Id — 
character  and  manners  of  the  Nubians,  20,  21 — interesting  account 
of  the  author's  visit  to  a  subterraneous  repository  of  muoDmies,  22 — 
24 — his  dangerous  return  and  subsequent  adventures,  24 — defects  of 
the  English  system  of  quarantine,  26. 

Library  of  Constantinople,  destroyed,  328 — and  at  Aleiandria,  329. 

Life^  civilized  and  uncivilized,  evils  and  advantages  of^  considered, 
64—68. 

Ldterture,  state  of,  in  Brazil,  349— of  China,  misrepresented  by  the 
Romish  Missionaries,  397 — succeM^u^y  cultivated  by  the  East  India 
Company  B  servauU,  398 — state  of,  in  England,  in  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries,  537, 538. 

Londotiy  {city  of)  resolutions  of,  in  1814  and  181 6  contrasted,  243,  244 — 
seditious  spirit  of  some  of  its  ward  meetings,  246,  247 — account  of  a 
Chinese  Poem  on  *  London.'  399, 400 — strictures  on  the  conduct  of  the 
Lord  Mayor  and  Livery  of  London,  513— -515. 

Longwood  House^  Buonaparte's  residence}  description  of,  500. 

Lozee  (Sir  Hudson)  treatment  of  Btionaparte  by,  fully  justified,  495,  498, 
499,  503,  504. 

M. 

M'Crie's  (Dr.)  Life  of  Knox,  remarks  on,  475. 

J^as^utraits^  importance  of  their  discharging  their  duties,  553. 

J\fJaho7net  Ali^  pashaw  of  Cairo,  notice  of,  4. 

Mai{M,)  discDveriefrof  in  the  Ambrosian  Library,  332,  333— critical  no- 
tices of  the  fragraeiiu published  by  him, 333 — 337. 

Maldonado  (Laurent  Ferrer)  Voyage  de  laMer  Atlantique  a  VOcian  fa- 
cifigue,  &c.  529 — account  of  the  work  froin  the  editor,  145 — analysis, 
of  the  RelaiioTiy  with  proofs  of  its  errors,  146 — 153. 

Malthus  (Mr.)  recommendation  of  county  banks  by,  98. 

Manufacturing  System^  eflfects  of,  642 — English  manufactures,  why  not  so 
flourishing  as  formerly,  543,  544. 

ManuscripU  (Ancient),  causes  of  the  rarity  of,  323,  324 — ^the  loss  of 
Greek  manuscripts  most  extensive,  325— innovations  on  them  made 
by  Maximus  Planudes,  326 — destruction  of  MSS.  by  the  monks,  327, 
328 — and  of  the  Alexandrian  library,  by  the  Saracens,  329 — different 
names  and  species  of  MSS.  330— mature  of  a  Palnnpsestus,  or  Codei 
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Rescriptus,  16.  331 — account  of  the  Bobian  H88.  discovered  in  the 
AnibrosiaD  Library,  at  Miiaa,  332 — 337. 

J^anu$crit  venue  de  Sl  Hilene  cTune  t»aniire  tncofintie,  481— proofs  that 
it  is  a  uier£  fabricatioo,  aud  not  the  production  of  Buonaparte^  ^^09, 
610. 

Marankamy  present  state  of,  373-— character  of  the  planters,  374. 

Memnony  supposed  remains  of  the  statue  of,  10,  1 1. 

Menage9y  or  gambling  clubs  in  Scotland,  notice  of,  105,  106. 

Miit(ni^i  Latin  poetry,  translated  by  Cowper,  obserrations  on,  117. 
^Mutiofuiry  ffforls^  probable  effects  of,  on  the  Sandwich  Islanders,  81,  82. 

Monthly  Magazine^  falsehoods  oi^  exposed,  247 — 547,  noU — seditious 
pamphlet  recommended  by  it,  268,  269. 

Monthly  Review  of  Godwin^s  Political  Justice,  observations  on,  536, 537. 

Moniholan  {Count)  Memoir  of,  concerning  Buonaparte,  480 — most  pro- 
bably not  his  production,  485— examination  of  its  falsehoods  respect- 
ing the  treatment  of  Buonaparte  by  the  allied  sovereigns,  488 — 491— - 
false  statement  of,  concerning  Buonaparte's  residence,  492 — his  ex- 
travagant claims  of  Imperial  dignity,  492 — 494 — false  assertion  rela- 
tive to  Buonaparte  being  prohibited  from  all  correspondence,  496» 
497— his  statement  of  Napolione's  treatment,  disproved  by  facts,  498 
— 504. 

More  (Sir  Thomas),  anecdote  of,  250,  251. 

MQllinevx'9  globe,  said  to  have  been  whitewashed  by  the  Benchers  of  the 
Inner  Temple,  165. 

Mummies,  description  of  a  subterraneous  cavern  of,  32,  24. 

N. 

A".  Senkoro  do  O,  festival  of,  described,  377 — 38  L 

Kaial  (town)  description  of,  355. 

A't/e,  cataracts  of,  described,  12,  13. 

Nubians^  character  and  manners  of,  20, 21. 

North-west  Company^  servants  of,  assassinate  Governor  Semple  and  his 
suite,  131,  132— origin  and  system  of  the  Company,  134,  135— op- 
pression of  their  servants  by  the  Company,  136 — and  of  the  Indians, 
137 — instances  of  unpunished  villany  on  the  part  of  the  Company, 
137 — 141 — vast  number  of  furs  annually  caught  by  them,  143. 

Nortk-weit  Passage,  notice  of  efforts  for  the  discovery  of,  154 — ^voyage 
of  Caspar  de  Cortereal,  ib.-^oi  Sir  Martin  Probisher,  155— of  Captsia 
Davis,  ib. — of  Sir  James  Lancaster  and  Captain  Waymouth,'156 — of 
Captain  Hudson,  ib* — his  wretched  end,  157 — voyage  of  Sir  Thomas 
Button,  »5.— of  Bylot  and  Baffin,  158— of  Foxe  and  James,  159,  160 
— ^attempts  made  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  161,  162— and  by- 
Captains  Moor  and  Smith,  162— of  Captain  Cook  and  his  associates, 
163,  164 — of  Mr.  Duncan,  165—167 — review  of  the  circumstances 
which  render  it  probable  that  a  north-west  passage  is  practicable,  168 
—172. 

O. 
Oppoitfum,  historical  sketch  of  the  origin  and  progress  of,  520—632. 

P. 
PaHimnmiUury  lUfmih  tracts  on,  225— state  of  the  country  at  the  €Oii« 
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dusion  of  the  late  war,  t25,  S26 — the  caotes,  olgeclis,  and  policj  di 
that  war  considered,  22& — 231 — conduct  of  Buooaparte  io  ItaJj, 
S33 — 10  Egypt,  ih. — and  in  Holland,  234 — noble  leplj  of  bis  Majesty 
to  the  menaces  of  Buonaparte,  ih, — state  of  the  countfy  duriag  the 
peace  of  Amiens,  and  at  the  commencement  of  the  subsequent  war, 
^6-^236 — successes  of  ^e  Btitish  arms  in  the  Peninsula,  239— -opi- 
nions of  the  Common  Council  of  the  city  of  London  in  1814  and  1816, 
contrasted,  243,  244— causes  of  the  late  distresses,  245 — 277 — peti- 
tions for  parliamentary  reform,  245— spirit  of  some  of  the  speechifiers 
on  this^  topic,  246,  247 — falsehoods  of  the  Monthly  Bfagasiiie  es* 
posed,  247^ — the  late  riots,  the  effect  of  a  preconcerted  plan,  248,  248 
— discord  and  opinions  on  parliamentary  reform,  262,  263--— the 
House  of  Commons  better  constituted  now  than  at  any  former  period 
of  British  histofy,  255 — present  state  of  representation  io  some  coun- 
ties, 256-— disgraceAil  practises  tolerated  at  Bristol,  i6.— and  at  Not- 
tingham, 257 — elections  ought  to  be  popular  .in  some  places,  257 — 
bribery  practised  in  the  small  open  boroughs,  ih. — ^means  of  reform 
proposed  by  the  ultra- Wliigs,  258 — abolition  of  sinecures,  259 — in- 
efficiency oif  the  plans  of  reform,  recommended  by  them,  260,  264 — 
political  creed  of  the  Spencean  philanthropists,  263 — principles  o( 
their  founder,  Spence,  265,  £66— -his  conduct  on  trial  for  sedttioo, 
267 — his  sentence  and  subsequent  course  of  life,  268-HmBarfcs  on 
the  inflammatory  language  of  the  £xaiiiiQer»  273-r-and  of  Mr.  Cob- 
bell,  273 — 276 — time,  the  only  remedy  for  our  present  distresses,  278. 

PcUerson  (Robert,  a  Scotch  covenanter)  anecdotes  of,  446,  447. 

Peasantry  (Egyptian)  wretched  state  of,  4,  8. 

Pemambuco^  account  of  the  government  of,  358^— state  of  tbe  Isdiaos 
there,  365,  366. 

Perionification,  importance  of,  in  poetry,  395. 

Philos  nsland  of)  notice  of  ancient  ruins  on,  12— gallaftt  resistance  of 
the  French  by  its  inhabitants,  t6< 

PkHlips  (Counsellor)  Speeches  and  Foemi,  27— specimens  of  his  *  Emerald 
Isle,*  28,  29 — and  of  botnbast  from  bis  '  Speeches,'  30—^36 — bis  pdi- 
ticd  tergiversations,  37^ 

Picturesque  Oardening,  remarks  on,  436 — 428. 

Pitou  (M.)  anecdote  of,  540. 

Ptautus,  fragtti^Bts  of -tfatf  play  of,  newly  discovered,  334« 

Ptimptf'e  (Anne)  Residenctt  in  Ireiand^  337— account  of  her  embarka- 
tion, 338— specimens  of  her  blunders,  339 — 344. 

Poetry,  proper  subjects  for,  395,  396. 

'Poor  LfEtn ,  observations  on  the  inefficiency  of,  91 — revbion  o^  absohilely 
necessary,  278. 

Poor  Rates f  pressure  of;  comiteracted  by  the  establishment  of  Corpora- 
tioo  Boxes  and  Friendly  Societies,  94,  95— Mr.  Curwen's  plan  for  mi- 
tigating their  pressure,  96. 

Popular  Disaffection,  tracts  on  the  rise  and  progress  of,  511— proo6  of 
the  existence  of  such  disaffection  against  the  government,  512^—515 
^-causesof,  during  tbe  civil  wars,  5 1 6— effects  of  tbe  Reformation 
m,  517— <tate  of  popular  disaffection  during  the  n^i|;iM  of  Charles  I. 
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aid  Charles  IL»  518,  619 — ^aoccHmt  of  (he  first  oppotition,  520, 521, 
.  522— ilisafifection  of  the  Jacobites,  524,  525 — progress  of  disaffection 
ID  the  present  reigo,  530,  531  ^-circumstances  that  contributed  to  it, 
532,  533«— effects  of  the  American  revolution  on,  534 — remedies  for 
-  the  exisiing  disaffection,  653,  554. 
P^rdefi  (Miss)  The  VeiU^  a  poem,  387— difficulties  of  her  subject,  t6.-^ 
remarks  on  the  machinerj  of  the  Sylphs,  388«-fable  of  her  poem,  S92 
—extracts  from  it,  with  remarks,  i6. — 393,  396*    . 
Portugal^  sketch  of  Buonaparte's  usurpations  in,  238. 
PuhlicaHons  (New)  lists  of,  260—555. 

Or 

^itairaiaint^  defects  of  the  English  system  of,  35. 

R. 

Recife^  in  Brazil,  account  of,  345,  346 — festival  of  Good  Friday,  hem 
celebrated  there,  347. 

Rtformalion  (the)  effects  of^  in  this  country,  517. 

Religion^  indifference  for,  how  best  to  t)e  counteracted,  553. 

Representation^  parliamentary,  state  of,  in  some  counties,  256. 

RepXon^  (H.  Esq.)  fragments  on  landscape  gardening,  416 — objects  of  his 
art,  423— extracts  vom,  on  the  interior  and  exterior  of  houses,  424*— 
on  the  situation  of  a  kitchen  garden,  425-— on  picturesque  gardening, 
426 — 428— on  the  sources  of  the  pleasure  derived  from  a  garden,  429, 
436. 

Riley  (Jaroes^  Narrative  of  the  SkipTvreck  and  Capihitiy  of  287— depar- 
ture  from  Hartford,  ih, — wrecked,  with  his  crew,  on  Cape  Bojador 
coast,  288 — description  of  a  group  of  the  natives,  289 — pillaged  by 
them^  290,  291 — the  author  and  his  crew  escape  in  iheir  long- boat, 
292 — wrecked  again  on  Cape  Barbas,  293,  294— taken  captive  by 
the  Arabs,  295 — and  marched  into  the  interior,  296 — their  suffer- 
ings in  crossing  the  Desert,  207—299 — the  author  and  several  of  bis 
crew  purchased  by  Sidi  Hamet  and  Seid,  two  Arab  traders,  299—* 
marched  northward  across  the  Desert,  301 ,  302 — reach  the  river  £1 
Wod  Noon,  303— dispute  between  tbeir  masters,  304 — arrived  at 
Mogadore,  305 — redeemed  by  Mr.  Willsbire,  the  British  consul,  t6.— 
his  hospitable  reception  of  the.captives,  306— veracity  of  the  narrative 
confirmed,  287. 

Ro$e  (Rt.  Hon.  George)  06#trMtlMmf  on  Banks  for  SavingSy  89— opinion 
of,  on  the  poor  laws,  91,  92 — analysis  of  his  bill  for  regulating  Saving 
Banks,  with  observations  thereon.  111— *115. 

Rouueauy  poetical  character  of,  197 — 199. 

BmiM,  notices  of  ancient,  at  Thebes,  8,  9— km  the  island  of  Phils,  12—* 

at  Sibhoi,  15. 
Ruthwell  Savings  Bank,  notict  of,  101 — account  of  its  plan,  106,  107. 

S. 
Sandwich  Isles,  observations  on  the  present  state  of,  78«-^ffects  of  super- 
^ition  on  the  inhabitants,  SO — the  probable  effects  of  Missionary  efforts 
considered,  81 — number,  extent,  and  populatioD  of,  83— importance  of 
.  these  islands,  84. 
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Santmi,  (M.)  Appeal  to  the  British  nation  on  the  treatment  of  BwmaparU^ 
480— charges  the  British  government  with  the  design  of  starving  Bug- 
jiaparte,  505— refutation  of  his  falsehood,  506,  507 — ^and  of  his  asser- 
tions concerning  Buooaparte^s  ill-treatnoent,  508. 

Saving$  Banks,  or  Provident  Institutions^  review  of  pamphlets  on,  89 — 
notice  of  one  instituted  at  Kelso,  95 — and  at  Tottenham  for  cbiidreD, 
97-— Savings  banks  recommended  originally  bj  Mr.  BfaJthus,  96«« 
account  of  one  at  Wendover,  ib. — and  of  a  charitable  bank  at  Tot* 
tenham,  99 — notices  of  Savings  banks  at  Bath,  100 — at  Ruthwell, 
101 — at  Edinburgh,  101,  102 — at  London,  103,  104 — and  in  other 
places,  103 — analysis  of  the  plan  adopted  by  the  Ruthwell  Savings 
bank,  106,  107 — and  by  the  Dumfries  and  Edinburgh  banks,  108,  100 
•—the  moral  tendency  of  such  institutions  vindicated,  110,  111— out- 
line, with  remarks,  on  Mr.  Rose's  bill  for  regulating  Savings  banks, 
111—114,  115. 

Scots,  anecdotes  of  the  fidelity  of,  433,  434 — superstitious  notions  of,  435, 
436— their  amusements,  437 — 439. 

Seara,  (town)  notice  of,  364 — anecdotes  of  its  governor,  366,  367. 

Spikirk  (Earl  of)  Sketch  of  the  British  Fur  Trade  tnJSTorth  America,  &c. 
129 — \n$  benevolent  attempts  to  prevent  emigration  to  the  United 
States,  129,  130r— obtains  a  grant  of  land  from  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company,  130 — massacre  of  Governor  Semple  and  his  suite,  by  the 
servants  of  the  North-west  Company,  131,  132 — subsequent  conduct 
of  Lord  Selkirk,  132 — origin  of  the  fur  trade,  133 — nefarious  prac' 
tices  Tof  tbe  traders,  ib, — origin  and  system  of  the  NorthwestUom- 
pany,  134,  135 — remarks  on  that  system,  135 — oppression  by  tbe 
Company  of  their  own  servants,  136— -and  of  the  Indians,  137 — in- 
stances of  unpunished  villany  on  the  part  of  the  N«rth-west  Com- 
pany, 137 — 141-rvast  number  of  furs  annually  caught  by  the  Com- 
pany, 143— remarks  on  Lord  Selkirk's  plan  of  colonization,  142. 

Semvle,  (Governs  of  Hudson's  Bay)  assassinated  by  the  servants  of  the 
North-west  Company,  131,  132. 

Sertanejos,  character  and  manners  of,  described,  367— «370. 

Shaktpeare,  absurd  emendations  of,  86—88. 

Sibhot,  notice  of  ancient  ruins  at,  15. 

Slave-market  of  Cairo,  account  of,  6,  7. 

Slavery  and  idave^ttade  of  Brazil,  present  state  of,  384 — 386. 

Soeindasmm^  observations  on  the  progress  of,  in  this  country,  535,  536. 

Spain,  sketch  of  Buonaparte's  usurpations  in,  238— ilriven  thence  by  Bri- 
tish valour,  239. 

jSjpMKean  PhilatUkropistSf  creed  of,  263 — remarks  on  it,  264 — account  of 
their  founder  and  his  tenets,  265,  266,  547,  nofe^-his  speech  on  his 
trial  for  sedition,  267 — bis  punishment,  268. 

Stuart  (Alexander,  of  Invemahyle)  interesting  anecdotes  of,  433, 434. 

Sumner  (Rev.  J.  B.)  Treatise  on  the  Records  of  the  Creation^  37— ^e- 
neral  character  of  his  ivork,  39-7-42-^abstract  of  his  argument  ^r 
the  evidjBnce  of  the  existence  of  the  Creator,  40,  41 — 43— j)ecu- 
liarity  and  object  of  the  Hebrew  polity,  44,  45---abstract  of  Mr, 
Sumner's  proofs  of  the  wisdom  of  the  Deity,  as  discoverable  by  the 
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Btracfure  of  the  world  and  of  human  society,  46— 48--^reroarks  on 
the  whimsical  hypothesis  of  M.  Bonnet  and  Mr.  White,  49— the  prin- 
ciple o(  population,  a  further  proof  of  the  wisdom  of  God,  and  of  the 
capability  of  mankind  for  improvement,  50 — 54 — illustrations  of  this 
principle,  with  remarks,  55 — 62 — considerations  on  the  evils  and  ad« 
vantages  of  civilized  and  uncivilized  life,  64,  69. 

Superstitious  practices  of  the  Sandwich  islanders,  80 — of  the  firazilianSi 
375r— and  notions  of  the  Scots,  435,  436. 

Symmachus  (Q^  Aurelius)  notice  of  his  speeches,  recently  discovered^ 
333. 

T. 

Tales  of  my  Landlord^  430 — remarks  on  the  style  and  popularity  of  the 
author's  present  and  former  productions,  f6.  431— 441 — dtricturc-v  on 
his  title,  442— fable  of  his  tale,  entitled  the  *B'lack  Dwari,' 442 — 
445 — fable  and  character  of  *  Old  Mortality,'  with  extracts,  446 — 
466 — causes  of  the  popularity  of  this  author's  novels,  466,  467— 
strictures  on  the  execution  of  the  *  Tales  of  my  Landlord,'  467 — 470, 
474_480. 

Tamaakmah,  sovereign  of  Wahoo.  one  of  the  Sandwich  Isles,  anecdotes 
and  character  of,  75,  76,  78 — 84. 

Taylor  (Charles)  Summary  Account  of  tJie  London  Savings^  Bank,  89— 
character  of  his  tract,  104. 

Temple  (Sir  William)  observation  of,  upon  oppositions,  621. 

Terenccy  ancient  commentary  on,  newly  discovered,  334. 

Thebes  (ancient)  ruins  of,  described,  8 — 1 1. 

Tombuctoo^  collection  of  oral  evidences  concerning,  309 — 318 — account 
of  an  attack  upon  the  united  caravan  from  that  city  to  Algiers,  &c.  by 
the  Arabs,  319,  320. 

Tottenham,  Savings'  Bank  for  children,  notice  of,  97-— and  for  adults 
99. 

Turksy  devastations  of,  among  works  of  ancient  art,  3. 

Tyranny  of  Buonaparte's  government  in  France,  240 — and  of  his  foreign 
policy,  241,242. 

U. 

UUra-WhdgSy  measures  of  reform,  proposed  by,  258. 

Unwin  (Mrs.)  beautiful  sonnet  to,  1 19. 

Van  Braam  (M.)  humiliating  treatment  of,  by  the  Chinese,  412,413. 

Voters,  numbers  of,  at  elections,  greatly  increased  in  particular  counties, 
254. 

VoyageurSy  or  servants  to  the  North- West  Company,  account  of,  136-— 
and  of  the  bondage  m  which  they  are  kept  by  the  Company,  137. 

W. 

War  (the  late)  causes,  objects,  and  policy  of,  considered,  226 — 231. 

Warden  (William)  Conversation$  Tvith  Buonaparte,  208 — proofs  of  the 
author's  want  of  veracity,  209 — 212 — and  incorrectnesses,  213— 
imposed  upon  by  Count  Bertrand,  314 — Las  Cases's  account  of  Napo- 
leon's departure  from  France  and  surrendering  hioseif  to  the  British 
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government*  216,  216— Buonaparte's  account  of  the  murder  of  Caijp- 
tain  Wright,  218 — retaarks  tbereoo,  220,  221— his  account  oi  the 
murder  of  the  Duke  d'Engbien,  219— observations  on  it,  221,  SS2— 
bis  account  of  the  poisoning  of  his  sick  soldiers,  22^— and  of  the 
massacre  of  part  of  the  garrison  at  Jaffa,  223— -observations  on  it,  A. 
224 — Warden's  publication  penned  at  St.  Helena,  under  ttie  eje  of 
Napoleon,  487. 

Waymouth  (Captain)  notice  of  his  vojage  in  search  of  a  North-West 
Passage,  156. 

Wendover  Savings'  Bank,  notice  of,  98. 

WMieford  (Cc^lonc1)  noble  conduct  of,  433,  435. 

Windham  (Mr  )  ai^servations of,  on  picturesque  gardening,  426 — 428; 

Wudam  of  Goii,  proofs  of,  from  the  structure  of  the  world  and  of  hu- 
mm  society,  46^ — 48 — further  evinced  by  the  principle  of  population, 
50—62. 

Wright  (Captain)  account  of  the  murder  of,  by  Buonaparte,  218— oh- 
serrationi  ttiereon,  220,  221 — treatment  of  Captain  Wright  in  Ae 
Temple^  407, 
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